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LETTER  XLVII. 

• > 

Of  the  Extent  of  Rome\  the  Pope,  his  Court,  Revenue, 
and  military  Forces  ; the  Life  and  Death  of  BenediB  XIII. 
and  the  Intrigues  of  the  Conclave. 


SIR, 

N regard  of  its  prefent  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  Pre-eminence 
ieveral  cities  may  be  found,  both  in  Europe  and  other  P^rts 
^5§C  ^ world,  fuperior  to  modern  Rome ; but  if  we  confider  cifm. 

fc^)0O3OsO§(^  its  ancient  power,  and  its  fovereignty  over  fo  many  power- 
ful  nations  for  fuch  a feries  of  years,  the  whole  world  never 
produced  its  equal.  Hence  Omd  pays  it  this  compliment : 

Gentibus  eji  aliis  tellus  data  limine  certo 
Romance  fpatium  eJi  Urbis  & Orbis  idem. 

‘ To  ev’ry  other  ftate  are  limits  fet, 

‘ And  certain  bounds,  where  its  dominion  ends  j 
* But  Rome%  wide  empire  o’er  the  world  extends.’ 

And  Martial  fliles  it  I’errarum  domina  gentiumqiie  Roma.  ‘ Rome,  the 
* miftrefs  of  the  earth,  and  queen  of  nations.’  The  remains  of  the  an- 
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cient  walls  and  buildings  of  the  city  demonftrate,  that  for  Its  vaft  circum- 
ference  it  might  juftly  be  ctafled  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  ; 
though  I cannot  fubicribe  to  the  palpable  exaggerations  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  writers  on  this  head.  According  to  Pliny,  lib.  iil.  c.  5.  the 
city  walls  in  Vefpajians  time,  were  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  paces  in 
circumference ; and  Vcpifcus,  who  wrote  in  Aurelian?,  time,  magnifies 
them  to  fifty  thoufand.  This  mufl  either  be  a notorious  error  of  the 
i'ahnhu!  ac-  tranfcriber,  or  fuch  a circuit  mufl  have  included  the  feats  and  gardens 
counu.  neighbourhood  of  Pome.  What  Vojius,  in  his  Varice  ohj’ervationcs, 

endeavours  to  prove,  is  very  weak  and  abfurd  j for  he  would  fain  per- 
fuade  his  readers  that  Rome  was  twenty  times  as  large  as  Paris  and 
London  put  together  j that  Nerds  palace  alone  took  up  more  ground 
than  the  greateft  of  our  modern  European  cities ; that  the  number  of 
flaves  in  Rome  amounted  to  eight  millions,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general 
to  fourteen  millions;  whereas,  according  to  him,  the  cities  of  P^m  and 
London  do  not  contain  above  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls  each,  and  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe  do  not 
exceed  twenty-eight  millions.  Whoever  gives  credit  to  thefe  bare  affer- 
tlons  fliould  not  difpute  with  him,  when  he  affirms,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nanquin,  a fingle  city  in  China,  to  be  above  twenty  millions.  Thefe 
exaggerations  are  ftiil  far  fliort  of  Rolejincks,  in  his  Fafcicuhis  temporiim, 
xvho  computes  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  higheft  pro- 
fperity,  at  twenty-feven  millions  and  eighty  thoufand.  Lipfiiis,  under 
the  name  of  Rome,  comprehends  all  the  circumjacent  country,  as  far  as 
O/lia  Aricia,  Ocricuhim,  and  other  diftant  places ; but  this  method 
was  not  cuflomary  among  the  ancient  writers,  and  it  would  be  juft  as 
reafonable  to  extend  Paris  to  Verfailks,  or  include  Gravefend  within  Lon- 
don. Should  it  be  objedled,  that  according  to  Pomponius,  the  word 
urhs  fignifies  indeed  what  is  inclofed  by  the  walls;  but  the  name  Rome 
is  to  be  taken  in  a larger  fenfe,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  civilian 
Pauhis  in  thefe  words,  Ur  bis  appellatio  mw'is,  Romce  autem  contmentibus 
ffdificiis  fmitiir,  quod  latiiis  patet ; yet  it  is  evident  that  Continentia  cediji- 
cia,  or  contiguous  buildings,  do  not  include  country  feats,  villages,  and 
towns,  and  feme  at  a conliderable  diftance.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  infatua- 
tion of  Lipfius  in  magnifying  the  extent  of  Rome  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  he  does  not  fcruple  to  alter  and  falfify  fuch  paffages  in 
ancient  v/riters  as  make  againft  his  chimeras,  and  blindly  follows  the 
moft  abfurd  and  extravagant  affertlons  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  flattery  to  the  Romans.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  ridiculous 
than  what  the  orator  Arifiides  fays  of  Rome  in  Adrians  time  ? ‘ It  is  fo 
‘ large,  fays  this  writer,  that  in  any  part  of  it  a perfon  may  always  with 
‘ fome  reafon  think  himfelf  in  the  center  of  it  j fo  that  a whole  year  is 
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* not  fufficlent  to  enumerate  other  cities,  that  are  as  it  were  Included  in 

* this  celeflial  city : whole  nations,  as  Capadociam,  Scythia7is,  and  other?, 
‘ having  in  numberlels  multitudes  at  once  fettled  in  Ro?neJ  This  boaft 
in  reality  can  relate  only  to  the  few  quarters  or  wards  where  fome  indi- 
viduals of  thofe  nations  ufed  chiefly  to  live.  Vcfpajian\  ampitheatre  was 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  j yet  Ammlanui  Marcellinu^y 
lib.  xvi.  c.  i6.  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  its  height  is  fcarce  difcernable  by 
human  eyes.  In  Pliny  the  elders  time,  the  eafiern  part  of  the  city  was 
terminated  by  the  Agger  Parquiniy  or  Parquin  s Raniparf,  as  it  is  to 
this  day ; and  the  monument  of  Cejlius  may  be  concluded  to  have  been 
the  weflern  bounds,  as  the  ancient  Rofnans  did  not  admit  of  tombs  or 
fepulchral  monuments  within  the  city.  Towards  the  Ponte  Molky  as  in 
modern  times,  there  was  an  open  plain,  in  which  ConJla?iti?ie  the  Great 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle ; and  the  Vatican  mount  is  known 
to  have  been  intirely  without  any  buildings. 

It  is  very  probable,  both  from  the  prefent  ruins  and  paifages  of  ancient 
writers,  that  in  moft  places  the  walls  of  the  modern  city  were  the  limits 
of  the  ancient,  and  that  the  entire  circumference  of  both  was  nearly 
equal ; but  there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  number  of  buildings  on 
the  fame  ground-plot ; for  the  plan  of  modern  Rome  plainly  fliews,  that 
one  half  of  it  is  not  built  upon ; and  that  thofe  places  on  which  the 
mofl;  fplendid  and  magnificent  ftrudfures  anciently  flood,  are  now  turned 
to  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  and  even  wafte  ground.  To 
walk  round  the  circuit  of  the  city,  including  all  the  windings  and  angles 
of  the  walls,  takes  up  at  mofl;  but  four  hours,  being  about  thirteen  fhort 
Italian  miles ; whereas  a tour  round  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  will  require  fix 
or  feven  hours. 

As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  and  modern  Rome^  Livy 
lib.  i.  c.  44.  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  Pulliiis  the  citizens 
were  computed  at  eighty  thoufand,  which  in  the  confulfliip  of  ^intius, 
were  increafed  to  a hundred  and  twenty  four  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen.  (Idem.  lib.  \\\.  c.  3.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
this  number  includes  only  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  were  houfekeepers  at 
Rome ; it  rather  comprehends  all  who  were  made  free  of  the  citv,  though 
they  refidcd  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  This  honour  at  firil  was  not 
fo  cheap  as  it  was  afterwards  under  the  prevalence  of  corruption,  when 
this  privilege  was  lavifhly  beflowed  on  whole  cities  and  provinces  ; till  at 
iafl:  the  emperor  Antoninus  declared  all  free  fubiefts  of  the  Rornan  em- 
pire citizens  of  Romey  and  thus  finally  abrogated  the  diflinction  which 
otherwife  had  fuffered  continual  violation.  At  firfl:,  the  Roman  legions 
confifled  only  of  citizens  of  Rome  j but  this  was  foon  altered.  The 
Lujira  were  inftituted  every  fifth  year  for  taking  an  account  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  people,  and  the  payment  and  proportion  of  the  taxes.  In 
the  didatordiip  of  9^intmFablm Maximus^  ^^Roman  citizens  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand  j and  this  Lufirum  was  a work  of  tirne, 
being  carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  [hiv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  37.)  Be- 
fore the  civil  wars,  it  appears  from  Florins  epitome  of  Iji’vy^  that  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens,  at  the  highell  calculation,  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  j but  generally  they  were  reckoned  to  be  betwixt  two 
and  three  hundred  thoufand,  till  the  civil  difcords  reduced  them  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  This  calculation  is  attended  with  no  dif- 
ficulty, Plutarch  and  Appion  concurring  in  it  ^ and  the  latter  fays,  ‘ that 
‘ the  civil  wars  had  dellroyed  above  half  the  Roman  citizens.’  Suetonius., 
£•.  41.  in  Cafare,  informs  us,  ‘ that  Ccefar  diminiflied  the  number  of 
‘ thofe  to  whom  corn  was  diflributed  out  of  the  public  granaries,  and 
‘ that  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  partook  of  that  dona- 
‘ tion.’  But  on  thefe  occafions  the  quefiion  was  not  concerning  citizen- 
fliip,  but  indigence ; and  thus  all  the  common  people  who  prefented 
themfclves  were  gratified.  Thefe  calculations  being  indifputable,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  reading  in  Facitus  what  he  fays  concerning  the 
emperor  Claudius.,  Condidit  lujirum,  quo  cenfa  fu?it  chiwn  FXFIlll  can- 
tena  & LXIIII  millia.  ‘ He  ordered  a lu/lrum,  by  which  the  number 
‘ of  citizens  was  found  to  be  fixty-nine  clalTes  of  a hundred,  and  fixty-four 
4 of  a thoufand  each  f for  before,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  the  num- 
ber had  incrcafed  but  four  or  fix  fold.  In  the  fhort  interval  between  Ccefars 
triumph  and  Claudius’s  lufirum,  which  at  mofi;  was  not  above  eighty  years, 
according  to  this  account,  the  proportion  had  at  once  as  it  were  rofe  forty- 
fix  to  one.  This  is  either  owing  to  the  negligence  of  tranferibers,  or 
F acitus  had  formed  his  computation  upon  very  different  grounds  Fom Livy. 
Poflibly  the  cafe  is,  that  in  Facitus’s  time  the  number  of  perfons,  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  intitled  to  the  freedom  of  amounted 

to  betwixt  fix  and  feven  millions.  They  who  aferibe  to  ancient  Rome 
fuch  an  incredible  number  of  inhabitants,  if  they  allow  that  its  circum- 
ference did  not  extend  beyond  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  muff 
have  recourfe  to  the  height  of  the  houfes,  but  to  very  little  purpofe  : 
for  Strabo,  in  his  fifth  book,  mentions  an  order  Augujius  againfi; 
building  houfes  above  feventy  feet  high;  and  according  to  Aurelius 
Vidlor,  Frajan  reduced  the  fiandard  to  fixty  feet,  which  is  equal  but 
to  about  four  or  five  fiories ; efpecially  in  hot  countries,  where  low  rooms 
are  very  inconvenient.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  common 
height  of  the  houfes  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other  modern  capital  cities, 
and  confequently  in  this  point  Rome  had  no  particular  advantage  over 
them. 
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If  Rome  contained  fo  many  millions  of  fouls,  I fee  little  reafon  why 
Suetonius^  in  his  life  of  Nero.,  Ihould  fet  it  down  as  fomething  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  pe/Hlence  in  one  autumn  had  fwept  away  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thoujand  people  j it  being  known  from  experience,  that  in  populous 
cities  the  annual  number  of  natural  deaths  is  about  one  in  twenty-fix,  or 
thirty.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a city  containing  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  with- 
out any  peftilence  interfering,  mufi;  lofe  every  quarter  of  a year  above 
thirty  thoufand  of  its  inhabitants.  London  contains  a million  of  inha- 
bitants *,  and  the  burials  are  annually  about  twenty-fix  thoufand  ; but 
the  plague  in  king  Charles  the  fecond’s  time,  carried  off  ninety-feven 
thoufand.  Whatever  was  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
it  greatly  exceeded  thofe  of  modern  Rome.  It  appears  from  Ciacconius  % 
life  of  Gregory  XI.  that  in  1376,  all  the  fouls  in  Rome  amounted  only  to 
thirty-three  thoufand.  In  the  quiet  and  happy  reign  of  Pope  Leo,  ac- 
cording to  Paulus  Jovius,  they  were  increafed  to  eighty-five  thoufand; 
but  in  the  tumultuous  times,  under  Clemejit  VII.  they  funk  again  fo  low 
as  thirty-two  thoufand.  In  the  year  1709,  the  number  of  births  at 
Rome  were  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two;  and  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  a hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  of 

five  hundred  and  fixty-ei^ht.  Among  thefe  were  forty  biflaops, 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ana  eighty-fix  priefis,  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  regulars,  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  nuns, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  courtezans,  or  common  proftitutes,  and 
fourteen  moors.  In  the  above-mentioned  calculation,  the  Jews,  who 
are  generally  about  eight  or  nine  thoufand,  were  not  thought  worthy  to 
be  included.  Five  years  after  this  calculation  was  made,  1714,  in 
the  month  of  July,  Pope  Clement  XI.  ordered  Carraccioli  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  which  then  amounted  to  a hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thoufand ; whereas  Paris  can  produce  at  leaft  eight  of 
or  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and  London  ftill  more,  as  may  be  evidently 
feen  by  their  yearly  bills  of  mortality.  London. 

The  laft-mentioned  city,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  has  increafed  Pa-aUei  le- 
prodigioufly , and  the  difference  between  London  and  Paris  will  plain- 
ly  appear  to  any  one  who  takes  a view  of  Paris  from  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  oi  London  from  the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Pauhs.  As 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  London  is  better  adapted  for  it  than  Paris, 

*. In  the  year  1716,  a wager  was  laid  at  Hanover,  betwixt  lord  JVharton  and  count 
Alon^eau,  concerning  the  number  of  the  inhabitant?  of  London,  which  the  former  afRrm- 
med  to  be  fifteen  hundred  thoufand.  The  decifion  of  this  wager  was  referred,  by  letter, 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  allowed  my  lord  TVharton  to  be  in  the  wrong,  but  judg- 
ed the  number  to  be  at  leaft  eleven  hundred  thoufand. 
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winch  abounds  with  fpacious  convents,  the  inhabitants  of  Which  bear 
little  proportion  to  their  largenefs.  The  Seine  alfo  employs  but  few  peo- 
ple, whereas  the  many  hundreds  of  large  veffels,  and  fome  thoufands  of 
boats  which  ply  on  the  Thames^  maintain  more  people  than  are  ufually 
found  in  a large  city.  Some  conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Londo7i,  from  the  confu-mption  of  eatables ; for,  my 
lord  Stownfend,  in  the  year  1725,  alTured  the  king  of  PruJ/iUy  at  Here?i~ 
haufen^  which  is  confirmed  by  exaCl  regiflers,  that  one  day  with  ano- 
ther, it  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  oxen,  befides  which,  above  twenty 
thoufand  fheep,  and  twelve  thoufand  hogs  and  calves  are  confumed 
there  every  week 

The  fovereignty  of  ancient  Ro??ie  over  a great  part- of  the  world  may 
feem  to  raife  it  confiderably  above  modern  Rome  ; but  the  latter  alfo 
glories  in  a monarchy  raifed  by  the  profoundeft  policy,  and  by  an  ar- 
tifice of  a very  fingular  nature  j and  in  refpecl  of  dominion,  efpecially 
before  the  time  of  Luther y it  almofi;  furpafied  even  ancient  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  Profpers  words : 

Fadia  Caput  mundi  quidquid  non  pojjidet  annh 
Reiigione  tenet. 

‘ She  is  become  the  metropolis  of  the  world ; and  thofe  countries 
‘ where  her  arms  have  not  penetrated,  fhe  holds  by  the  tenure  of  re- 
‘ ligion.’ 

With  regard  to  external  fplendor,  its  fiately  temples,  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  modern  Rome  is  fuperior  to 
the  ancient;  at  leaft  in  this  particular,  I differ  from  St.  Anfiiny 
who,  preferably  to  all  other  things,  wifhed  to  have  feen  Chriflum  in 
carnCy  Paulum  in  ore,  Romam  in  Jiore.  ‘ Chrifl  in  the  flefla,  St.  Paul 
‘ preaching,  and  Rome  in  its  ancient  glory.’ 

What  high  ideas  Petrarch  entertained  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
Romey  appears  from  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  that  celebrated 
poet : 

* According  to  MaitlamTs  calculation  for  the  fame  year,  there  were  confumed  in  Lon- 
don in  1725,  98,244  oxen,  711,123  flieep  and  iambs,  194,760  calves,  and  186,932 
hogs,  and  a proportionable  quantity  of  filh,  fowl,  and  vegetables.  It  mull  be  obfervcd, 
ih^iX  London  is  confiderably  increafed  fince  that  time.  The  number  of  houfes,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  in  Londoiy  J'VeJiminJlery  and  Southwarhy  is  95,968. 
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fii  quella  di  Imperio  antica  fede, 

T^emuta  in  pace  e triornfante  in  guerra. 

Fu  ! perch’  aUro  che  il  hco  hor  ?ion  ft  vede. 
^lella  che  Roma  fu  giace^  s atterra, 

^efie  cui  1’ her ba  copre  e calca  il  piede 
Fur  moli  ad  del  vicine^  & hor  fon  terra. 

Roma  che' I mondo  'vinfe,  al  tempo  cede^ 

Che  i piani  inalza,  e che  I’altezza  atterra. 

Roma  in  Roma  non  e.  Vtdcano  e Marte 
La  Grandezza  di  Roma  a Roma  han  tolta^ 
Struggendo  I’opre  e di  Natura  e di  Arte 
Folio  JoJfopra  il  mondo  e’n  pohe  e volta 
E fra  quefie  ruine  a terra  fparte 
In  fe  jlejfa  cadea  morta  e fepolta. 

*■  Here  ftood  th  augull:  and  ancient  feat  of  empire; 

‘ In  war  vidorious,  dreaded  ev’n  in  peace  \ 

‘ Here  food,  alas  ! its  place  is  only  feen, 

‘ And  what  was  Rome  lies  bury’d  in  its  ruins. 

‘ Thofe  lofty  ftrudtures,  whole  afpiring  heads 
‘ Tow’r’d  up  to  heav’n,  are  levell’d  with  the  earth, 
* O’ergrown  with  weeds  and  trampled  under  foot. 

‘ Rome  which  was  once  the  miftrefs  of  the  world 
‘ Yields  to  the  tooth  of  all-devouring  time, 

‘ Which  levels  heights  and  raifes  humble  plains, 

‘ Rome  is  no  longer  Rome. — The  fire  and  fword 
‘ Her  grandeur  have  deftroy’d,  and  laid  in  dull 
‘ The  noble  works  of  nature  and  of  art ; 

‘ And  here  her  fcatter’d  fragments  lie  interr’d.’ 


) 


But  fince  Petrarch’s  time  things  are  very  much  altered  at  Rome , be- 
fides,  the  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  the  natural  prejudice  of  mankind 
in  favour  of  things  lod:  or  abfent,  makes  them  to  be  looked  upon  in  a 
different  light  from  thofe  that  are  prefent  and  ftrike  the  fenfes.  The 
beauty  of  a city  doth  not  wholly  confift  in  the  multitude  of  ftatues  and 
the  enormous  extent  and  largenefs  of  public  edifices,  fuch  as  were  the 
pride  of  ancient  Rome : And  as  Europe  at  prefent  cannot  fhew  any  ftruc- 
ture  equal  in  beauty  and  magnificence  to  St.  Peters  church  in  the  mo- 
dern city,  fo  I queftion  whether  Nero's  golden  palace,  or  any  of  the 
temples  in  ancient  Rome,  could  be  compared  to  this  noble  edifice. 
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mlferanda  videt  veteris  'ueftigia  Roma^ 

Hie  poterit  meritb  decere : Roma  fuit, 

AJl  qui  celja  nonece  jpeElat  Ralatia  Romee^ 

Hie  potent  merit'o  dieere  : Ro7na  vigef. 

‘ Whoever  beholds  the  ruinous  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  may  well 
‘ fay  Rofne  is  7io  more  j but  whoever  turns  his  eyes  towards  the  fplendid 
‘ palaces  of  new  Rome,  may  as  juftly  fay,  Rome  Jiill  jlourijhes' 

Pov.'cr  of  the  When  the  vaft  fums  remitted  to  this  city  from  all  Ro77ta7i-c2it\ioY\c  coun- 
tries  are  confidered,  it  is  no  longer  a wonder,  that,  with  fuch  refources,  it 
has  weathered  fo  many  fevere  ftorms.  It  is  but  a few  centuries  fince  the 
power  of  the  Pope  was  fuch,  that  feveral  monarchs  not  only  paid  him 
a yearly  tribute  ; but  if  they  offered  to  adt  contrary  to  his  Holinefs’s  plea- 
fure,  or  did  not  in  every  thing  fully  comply  with  his  commands,  tu- 
mults, excommunication?,  and  fome  times  even  the  lofs  of  their  crowns 
and  dominions  were  the  confequence,  and  this  without  any  refpedl  of 
perfons,  or  diflindlion  of  nations.  St.  AntOTtmus  obferves,  that  the  words 
Proved  from  of  Havid,  in  the  viiith  PJabn,  viz.  ’Thou  hajl  put  all  things  under  his  feet  \ 
Pfalm  viii.  f^eep  and  oxe7i,  yea,  a7id  the  beafis  of  the  field  •,  the  fowl  of  the  air  and 
the  fijh  of  the  fea,'  were  literally  accomplifhed  in  the  Pope.  The  Jheep, 
according  to  that  fagacious  commentator,  fignify  the  Chrifiians the 
oxen,  the  Jews ; the  beafis  of  the  field,  the  Pagans ; the  fowls  of  the  air, 
good  and  evil  angels^-,  and  laftly,  by  the  fifloes  of  the  fea,  are  meant  the 
fouls  in  purgatory.  The  orthodox  cannot  take  offence  at  this  interpreta- 
tion, as  they  are  compared  to  that  innocent  ferviceable  creature  the  flieep  ; 
but  the  heretics  are  little  obliged  to  Vrbano  Cerri,  who,  in  his  flate 
of  the  Romifio  church,  always  fpeaks  of  them  as  unclean  beads  j and 
with  his  Elogium  on  Pope  In?ioee7it  XI.  for  his  zealous  perfecutlon  of  he- 
reticks,  he  introduces  fome  fervent  exhortations,  encouraging  him  to  go 
on ; profanely  applying  thefe  words  in  the  Abls  of  the  Apojiles  to  the  Ro~ 

' man  pontiff,  Rife,  Peter  ; kill  and  eat. 

Pope's  reve-  The  great  power  of  the  Pope  mud  be  attended  with  a very  large  re- 
venue,  were  it  to  confid  only  of  the  profits  arifing  from  difpenfations, 
annates,  palls,  canonizations,  &c.  But  the  wealth  of  thofe  families, 
whofe  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  have  one  of  their  relations  exalted  to 
the  papal  dignity,  is  a convincing  proof  of  this  j for,  notwithdanding 

* Concerning  the  Pope’s  prerogative  over  angels,  I remember  in  a manufeript  of  Pope 
Cdement  the  Vlth’s  bull  for  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1350,  kept  in  the  city  library  at  Utrecht, 
to  have  read  thefe  words  : Mandamus  Angelis  Paradift,  quod  animam  tllius  a purgatorio  pe- 
nitus  abfoliitam  in  Paradift  gloriam  introducant.  ‘ We  require  and  command  the  angels  of 
‘ paradife  that,  as  we  have  difeharged  his  foul  from  purgatory,  they  will  immediately 
‘ carry  it  to  the  joys  of  paradife.’ 
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the  Pope’s  profuie  way  of  living,  they  leave  over-grown  fortunes,  both 
in  land  and  money  to  their  heirs.  How  thofe  fortunes  are  raifed  is  well 
known  to  the  Ottoboni^  Altieri,  Chigi^  Panijili,  Barbermi,  Borghefe^ 
Ludo'Difij-2s\6.  other  Cafe  Papalme^  or  papal  families.  It  has  been  com- 
puted, that  Urban  VIII.  who  was  one  of  the  Barbermf  left  to  his  fa- 
mily above  twenty-four  millions  of  Koman  fcudi  ^ j and  this  partly  ac- 
crued from  the  confifcations  of  the  effedts  of  three  thoufand  unhappy 
perfons  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  inquihtion. 

The  family  arms  of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  are  three  cups,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  inverted,  implying,  that  inftead  of  filling,  he  intended  to 
pour  out  and  diflribute,  adding  this  motto,  Aliisy  7ion  Jibi.  ‘ To  others, 

' not  to  himfelf  f but  Pafquin  placed  the  comma  after  the  word  noity 
and  thus  quite  altered  the  meaning,  though  with  too  much  truth. 

The  lands  and  revenues  of  the  pope  are  managed  by  the  apoflolic 
chamber,  where  the  employments  are  fo  lucrative,  that  the  more  con- 
fiderabJe  are  fold  for  eighty  or  a hundred  thoufand  dollars  -f*.  Collati- 
ons to  ecclefiafhcal  benefices,  difpenfations,  are  made  out  in  the 
Datary,  fo  called  from  the  ufual  fignature  Datum  Ro?nce  apud  fandium  Datary. 
Petriimy  &c.  when  the  pope  is  at  the  Fatican,  and  apud  fandiam  Ma- 
riam majoremy  when  he  is  at  the  ^irinal  palace.  Every  infirument, 
after  pafilng  through  the  Datary^  comes  into  the  fecretary  of  ftate’s  of- 
fice, of  which  the  Datary  is  but,  as  it  were,  a department.  The  Rota  Rota, 
is  a kind  of  parliament,  or  fuperior  court  of  judicature. 

The  highefi;  aflembly  is  the  confiftory,  where  the  cardinals  fit  and  Conjijlory  of 
vote  j and  on  fome  particular  occafions,  there  is  free  admittance  into  this 
court,  as  happened  on  the  1 1 th  of  February  lafi:,  at  the  promotion  of 
cardinal  Sahiati.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  cardinals  met  in  their 
long  robes  and  mantelets  of  ermine,  but  without  any  black  fpots  j on 
their  heads  they  wore  red  filk  caps,  fliaped  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Je- 
fuits.  The  cardinals  who  had  been  regulars,  appeared  in  the  habit  of  their 
order,  made  of  a thin  cloth.  The  pope  came  in  a clofe  epifcopal  vefl- 
ment  of  gold  tiffue,  with  a mitre  embroidered  with  gold  on  his  head  ; 
and  on  each  fide  of  his  feat,  which  was  elevated  above  the  reft,  and 
under  a canopy,  was  placed  a large  fan,  made  of  white  pea-cock’s  X fea- 
thers. The  cardinals  fat  on  the  fecond  bench  from  the  floor,  the  firft 
bench  being  affigned  for  their  Caudatariiy  or  train-bearers : the  pope  be- 


* About  6,000,000  I.  fterling.  f About  22500  /.  fterling. 

J That  the  ancients  made  their  flabellas  or  fans  of  pea-cocks  feathers,  may  be  feen 
ixomMontf ancon’s  Antiq.  exp.  fnppl.  tom.  i.  tab.  2.  Such  alfo  were  the  fans  made  ufe  of  by 
the  deacons  for  driving  away  the  flies,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  chalice,  (Anfel- 
jnusy  lib,  3.  Ep.  162.  Durandusy  lib.  4,  c.  35.  n.  8,  9,  and  the  author  of  the  Conjiituti- 
cnes  Apojiolica- -y  ) and  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day,  fuch  a fabellumls  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  deacon  at  his  ordination. 
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ing  feated,  the  cardinals,  with  their  robes,  fweeping  the  ground,  came 
up  to  him,  according  to  their  feniority,  to  make  the  ufual  falutation 
Afterwards  Salivafi  being  called  in,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a cardi- 
nal ; and  having  firh  kiifed  the  pope’s  foot,  and  then  his  right  hand,  his 
holinefs  embraced  him.  After  this  ceremony  he  went  about  'and  killed 
all  the  cardinals.  In  the  mean  time  a motion  was  read  in  Latin,  con- 
cerning a canonization  to  be  deliberated  on,  little  of  which  being  under- 
ftood,  no  body  feemed  to  give  any  heed  to  it  d-.  This  round  of  lalu- 
tations  being  over,  the  new  cardinal  was  again  led  to  the  papal  chair, 
where  his  holinefs,  during  the  recital  of  fome  prayers,  put  the  red  hat 
on  his  head  j but  it  was  immediately  taken  off  again. 

When  a memorial  or  petition  is  delivered  to  the  pope,  and  returned 
with  LeBum  written  on  it,  it  is  an  ill  omen,  indicating,  that  it  has  in- 
deed been  read,  but,  at  leafl:  for  the  prefent,  will  not  hQ  granted  this 
manner  of  foftening  a denial  has  fome  affinity  with  the  phrafe  ufed  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  Nous  perrons,  ‘ We’ll  fee.’ 

' The  pope’s  military  forces,  whether  by  land  or  fea,  make  no  great 
figure.  The  place  where  any  of  his  foldiers  are  to  be  feen,  are  the  ca- 
ftie  of  St.  Angelo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Urbino,  Ferrara,  and  fome  fmall 
forts  on  the  frontiers.  The  pope’s  Swijs  guards  are  well  paid  and 
cloathed  ; yet  their  chief  employment  is  to  keep  off  the  croud  at  pub- 
lic folemnities.  I mud;  fay,  that  foreigners,  on  all  occafions,  find  them 
very  civil  j efpecially  if  addreffed  in  German  by  the  title  of  Landfmann, 
which  is  more  than  can  always  be  faid  of  their  countrymen  at  P’^erfail- 
les.  I remember  that  an  Aujlrian  nobleman,  of  great  rank,  being  pref- 
fed  by  the  crowd,  in  return  for  his  condefeending  compliment  of  Landf- 
mann,  received  this  anfwer.  Ay  ! to-day  every  bear-leader  calls  us  coun- 
trymen.’ 

For  preventing  all  diforders  and  tumults,  there  is  at  Rome  a corps  of 
three  hundred  Sbirri,  commanded  by  a captain,  who  is  called  il  Bari- 
gello  j he  is  didinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  a gold  chain  and  medal  j 
and  when  he  has  a mind  to  be  known,  he  wears  the  chain  about  his 
neck.  This  poft  was  formerly  very  creditable,  but  now  is  accounted 
contemptible;  and  pope  XL  endeavouring  to  reftore  it  to  its 

former  efteem,  by  perfuading  fome  perfons  of  family  to  accept  of  it, 
was  anfwered,  that  the  beft  way  to  bring  that  poft  into  credit  again, 
would  be  to  beftow  it  on  the  nephew  of  a pope,  as,  after  fuch  a pre- 
deceffor,  no  man  would  be  afhamed  of  it : But  the  pope  and  his  rela- 

* It  is  only  at  the  adoration  on  his  eledlion,  and  at  the  coronation  of  a pope,  that  the 
cardinals  kifs  his  feet. 

1 Every  canonization  is  rated  at  a hundred  thoufand  Roman J'aidt , or  21250/.  fterling ; 
and  in  the  year  1712,  there  happened  no  lefs  than  four. 
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ions  purfued  a higher  game,  and  fo  the  affair  remains  as  it  was.  The 
prelent  Barigello  was  formerly  a captain  in  a marching  regiment,  and  for 
his  good  parts  and  agreeable  addrefs,  was  received  into  the  heft  of  com- 
pany ; but  falling  into  low  circumftances,  he  accepted  of  this  employ- 
ment, which,  at  once  deprived  him  of  all  commerce  with  his  former 
friends  and  companions. 

The  cardinals  make  no  extraordinary  figure,  for  perfons  who  cXdAm  Dignity  of  a 
an  equality  with  crowned  heads.  The  title  of  Cardinal  is  indeed 
fome  antiquity,  but  not  in  the  prefent  acceptation  of  it.  Formerly  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  was  chofen  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  ; by  whom  alfo  he  was  fometimes  deprived 
for  turbulent  and  feditious  practices.  It  was  under  pope  Nicholas  II.  that 
the  cardinals  firft  began  to  acquire  fuch  high  reputation.  The  red  hat 
was  conferred  on  them  in  the  year  1243,  by  Innocent  W^.  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  as  Nicholas  de  Ctirbio  obferves  in  his  life.  To  Paul  II.  they 
owe  the  fcarlet  robes,  and  the  title  of  Eminentijfmus  they  hold  from 
Urban  VIII.  whereas  before  they  were  filled  only  IlluJlriJ]imi,  in  com- 
mon with  other  bifhops  and  prelates.  The  red  hat  is  an  emblem  of 
their  readinefs  to  filed  their  blood  for  the  catholic  faith,  though  the  car- 
dinals make  no  great  figure  in  the  lift  of  martyrs.  It  is  certain,  that 
upon  the  whole  the  fcarlet  vefiment  is  very  becoming  ; even  the  dead 
cardinals  are  painted  with  this  colour,  in  order  to  fet  off  their  cadaverous 
vifages ; and  it  is  no  longer  ago  than  laft  March  that  cardinal  Pamjili 
lay  in  fiate  tn  St.  Agnesi  church,  whofe  rofy  florid  countenance  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  carmine  or  Vermillion. 

In  the  promotion  of  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinalfiiip,  the  Pope  »a. 

allows  of  the  nomination  by  crowned  heads  of  the  Popifii  religion. 

This  privilege  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  by  a refined  piece  of  po- 

licy,  for  he  recommended  to  Benedidi  NiW.  Ferreri,  brother  to  the 

marquis  d'Ormea,  whom  the  pope  himfelf  wifiied  to  fee  invefied  with 

the  purple.  I could  likewife  name  a cardinal  who  owed  his  promotion 

to  the  Defender  of  the  Proteftant  Faith,  viz.  George  I.  king  of  Great 

Britain,  who  procured  him  the  king  of  Poland's  nomination;  but  the 

circumftances  of  this  intrigue  are  beft  known  to  the  prefent  bifiiop  of 

Namur,  form.erly  known  by  the  name  of  Abbe  Strickland.  The  con-  Acoum  of  tit 

clave  is  the  theatre  where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to  difplay 

their  abilities,  and  where  many  things  arc  tranfaded  which  favour  little 

of  their  pretended  divine  infpiration.  It  is  known  that  during  the  eledion 

of  a pope  in  the  year  1721,  the  feuds  and  animofities  ran  fo  high,  that 

they  fell  to  blows,  and  threw  the  ftandifhes  at  one  another.  In  this 

fray  Davia,  Albajii,  Pamjili,  and  Althan,  diftinguifiied  themfelves,  fo  that  it 

is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  among  the  attendants  of  the  conclave,  there  are 
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always  two  or  three  furgeons  in  waiting.  Dama^  a Bolognefe^  and  uncle 
to  the  famous  general  Caprara^  was  of  a family  which  had  always  been 
in  Aujirian  intereft;  but  foliciting  a benefice  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan., 
and  meeting  with  a repulfe,  he  left  the  imperial  party,  and  went  over 
to  Paolucci,  who  on  the  very  firfi:  day  was  near  carrying  the  eledion. 
Twenty-eight  cardinals  went  into  the  conclave,  and  it  was  fecretly  con- 
ferted  between  them  to  choofe  a Pope  before  the  foreign  and  abfent  car- 
dinals could  repair  to  Rome.  In  the  fcrufmy  made  in  the  morning 
Paolucci  had  nine  votes,  and  in  the  evening  feven  more.  It  feems  two 
thirds  of  the  voters  prefent  determin  the  bufinefs  in  favour  of  him 
with  whom  they  fide;  fo  thzt  Paolucci  was  within  three  fulfrages  of  car- 
rying his  point,  which  probably  he  might  have  gained  over  by  his  in- 
trigues that  night,  had  not  cardinal  Althan,  the  imperial  minifter, 
formally  excluded  him  in  his  fovereign’s  name  ; for  the  emperor  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  have,  at  the  eledion  of  a pope,  the  pri- 
vilege of  excepting  againft  and  fetting  afide  any  perfon  propofed  for 
that  dignity.  But  this  muft  be  done  before  the  requifite  number  of 
votes  have  been  declared  in  his  favour ; and  this  exclufion  takes  place, 
though  the  bills  or  votes  after  the  fcrutiny  have  been  adually  count- 
ed, the  protefi;  being  of  force,  if  made  before  the  lall;  ballot,  which 
is  to  make  up  the  requifite  number,  be  opened.  Whilft  an  eledion 
may  be  prevented  by  intrigues,  an  exclufion  is  feldom  made  ufe  of. 
Cardinal  Salerno.,  a Neapolitan,  who  lay  under  great  obligations  to  the 
imperial  court,  yet,  as  a JeJiiit,  being  defirous  of  a Pope  whom  he 
knew  zealous  for  the  conftitution  Unigenitus,  was  Paolucci’ s chief  agent : 
but  feeing  a flop  put  to  his  eledion,  he  left  the  conclave  on  pretence 
of  a hidden  illnefs. 

Wha’t  is  faid  to  have  paflTed  upon  the  deceafe  of  Alexander  VII.  is 
no  tale  invented  by  Proteftants,  but  related  by  grave  Rontan-C^clhoWcs, 
viz.  That  on  the  laft  day  cardinal  Sforza  going  into  the  conclave,  afked 
another  cardinal,  his  intimate  friend,  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
ilfue  ? Who  returned  him  this  frank  anfwer:  ‘ Signior  cardinal,  If  the 
‘ French  make  the  Pope,  it  will  be  cardinal  Farnefe  ; if  the  Spaniards, 
‘ cardinal  Rofpigli&fi ; if  he  is  made  by  the  people  of  Rome,  it  will  be 
‘ csunXmdX  Barberini  ■,  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  appoints  him,  cardinal' O^/^- 
‘ chalchi  will  be  the  man ; if  the  devil  have  a hand  it,  it  muft  be  your 
‘ eminence,  or  myfelf.’  Upon  this  Sforza  anfwered  with  a laugh. 

Then  Rojpigliof  will  be  the  man.’  Who  accordingly  was  chofen  by 
the  name  of  Clement  IX. 

In  the  year  1724,  upon  the  death  of  Innocent  XIII.  the  following 
fatirical  diftindion  was  made  between  the  candidates  for  the  papal 
throne : 


II  Cielo 
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II  Cielo  'vuol  Orfmi 
II  Popolo  Corjini 
Le  Donne  Ottoboni 
II  Diavolo  Alberoni. 

‘ Heaven  is  for  Orfmi., 

‘ The  people  for  Corjini, 

‘ The  ladies  for  Ottoboni, 

‘ The  devil  for  Alberoni" 

But  Orjini  was  chofen  by  the  name  of  Benedili  XIII. 

During  the  conclave,  every  day  brings  forth  Pajquinades,  copies  of 
v/hich  are  fold  in  colfee-houfes  to  foreigners,  with  a very  grave  requeft 
from  the  venders  of  keeping  them  fecret  but  they  ^re  generally  too 
infipid  to  be  tranfcribed,  and  therefore  I fhall  hot  trouble  the  reader 

with  them.  Duration  of 

One  would  think  fome  means  fliould  be  laid  down  for  limiting  the  theconda-ve. 
duration  of  a conclave,  as  fuch  a clofe  confinement  cannot  but  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  cardinals,  who  are  accufiomed  to  live  in 
fpacious  palaces.  In  England,  the  juries,  in  criminal  cafes,  are  locked 
up  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  till  they  agree  in  a verdidl. 

How  far  this  might  be  imitated  with  regard  to  conclaves,  I leave  to  abler 
heads  to  determine.  At  leaf!  it  would  put  a flop  to  a great  deal  of  ca- 
balling, and  to  many  improper  liberties  allowed  the  conclavifts ; for  they 
are  a let  of  people  who  mud  be  kept  in  good  humour,  as  having  been 
privy  to  the  mod  clandedine  intrigues  *.  That  their  favour  is  of  great  im- 
portance 

Polanm,  though  a 7?(7/;;^7/2-Catholic,  in  h\%  H'lfory  of  the  Coundl  of  T . 'nt,  lib.fi.  has 
this  paflage  ; Solens  eft  Cardinalibus,  cum  ingredmntur  Conclave,  in  quod  includcndi  funt  ad  elec- 
tionem  futuri  Pontificis,  ut  f.nguli  duos  habeant  minijiros,  unum  tanquam  Sacellanum,  alterum 
veluti  Cubicularium.  Hos  plunmum  eligunt  non  tarn  ut  perfonls  Dominorum,  quam  ut  nego- 
tifttionihus  inferviant,  adeoque  ufu  venire  fold,  ut  optinii  cenfeantur  in  urbe  Roma  aulici,  non  mi- 
noreni  in  negotiando  ac  fuffragiis  emcndicandis,  quam  ipfi  Domini,  partem  obtinentes.  Unde  con- 
fuetudo  inveteravit,  ut  egreff  conclave  in  novi  Pontificis  familiam  adfeifeantur,  horumque  finguli  pri- 
'iiilegiis  loco  ac  conditione  cujufque  convenientibus,  prout  Sacerdotes  funt  aut  Seculares,  ornentur. 
yam  inter  Privitegia,  quee  dari  folehant  Sacerdotibus,  hcec  erant,  ut,  qut£  poffidehant  beneficia,  in 
rnanus  cujufeunque  Ecclefiajlici  ad  libitum  refignare  pojfent,  qui  ea  conferret  in  ilium,  quern  ipfi  mmi- 
nabant.  Item  ut  Sacerdotia  fua  cum  quocunque  altero  beneficium  tenente  pojfent  permutare,  & ad 
voluntatem  deligere  eum,  qui  in  utrumque  beneficium  conferret.  Ah  hac  facultate  adeo  immani 
extraordinaria  nata  eft  aperta  bencficiorum  nundinatio  : adeo,  ut  Epifeopis,  quorum  in  Dioecefi 
tails  aliquis  Canclavijia  erat,  neceffe  ejfet,  Canonicatus,  beneficia  parochialia,  aliaque  magno 
Ecclefice  fcandalo  ad  ipforum  arbitrium  permutanda  permittere.  De  his  Hifpanorum  erat  que- 
rimonia.  — ‘ The  cardinals,  at  going  into  the  conclave,  where  they  are  fhut  up  till  a Pope 
be  chofen,  have  ufually  two  attendants,  one  as  a chaplain,  the  other  as  a valet ; though 
‘ in  efFe£l  their  principal  employment  is  to  carry  on  the  intrigues,  canvafs  votes,  and 
‘ enter  into  negotiations  no  lefs  than  their  mailers  themfelves.  By  this  fervice  they 
‘ acquire  fuch  addrefs  as  to  pafs  for  the  moll  dextrous  courtiers  in  Rome.  It  is  grown  a 
‘ cullom,  that  at  the  riling  of  the  conclave,  they  are  taken  into  the  new  PontifiP s houf- 

‘ hold, 
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portance  to  the  candidates,  the  hiftory  of  papal  eledllons  fufficiently  de- 
tnonftrates,  they  having  been  often  the  occafion  of  their  lofing  or  gain- 
ing the  pontificate.  In  the  conclave  held  upon  the  deceafe  of  Paul  II. 
NL'holas  Perotiiy  conclavifl;  to  cardinal  BeJJarion,  from  an  unfeafonable 
care  not  to  break  in  upon  his  mailer’s  meditation,  denied  admittance  to 
three  of  the  leading  cardinals,  who  came  to  offer  him  their  joint  intereft ; 
but  refenting  this  impertinence,  they  went  away,  and  gave  a turn  to  the 
eledlion  in  favour  of  Sixtus  IV.  Thefe  lafl  ten  years  have  produced  four 
vacancies  in  the  pontifical  chair.  Cle?nent  XI.  died  in  1721,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fucceffor XIII.  of  the  houfe  of  Conti.  The 
minifters  of  the  latter,  cardinal  di  St.  Agnes  and  Monjignore  di  Riviera^ 
were  men  of  parts,  and  under  whofe  adminiflration  every  thing  went  oji 
well.  The  pope  himfcif  was  a very  great  epicurean,  fo  that  one  ready 
way  to  his  favour  was  to  prefent  him  with  fome  extraordinary  diflj, 
or  exquilite  liquor ; he  alfo  was  fond  of  fmoaking.  Having  once  in- 
dulged himfelf  too  far  in  eating  fifli,  an  emetic  was  prefcribed  by  his 
phyftcians,  who,  for  want  of  attention  to  a rupture  with  which  the  Pope 
had  lately  been  afflidled,  by  this  means  caufed  a mortification  in  that 
part,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  March,  1724.  His  fucceffor  did 
not  difcharge  the  phyfician  from  his  fervice,  but  would  never  take  any 
of  his  medicines.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1724,  FrancefcoVincenti  Maria, 
of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orfini  *,  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate  by  the 
name  of  Benedidl  XIII.  He  had  from  his  youth  affeded  the  monaflic 


‘ hold,  and  there  handfomely  provided  for  as  ecclefiaftics  or  laj  men.  Now  among  the 
‘ privileges  of  the  ecclefiaftics  they  are  allowed  at  pleafure  to  reiign  their  benehces  in 
‘ favour  of  any  other,  to  whom  they  (hall  choofe  to  transfer  them,  and  like  wife  to  ex- 
‘ change  their  benefices  with  any  other,  and  choofe  him  who  fhould  collate  both.  hVom  this 
‘ enormous  privilege  has  arifen  the  public  bargaining  for  benefices  ; fo  that  a bifliop,  whofe 
‘ misfortune  it  is  to  have  fuch  a conclavift  in  his  diocefe,  muft  allow  of  the  cxchanse  of 
*■  prebendaries,  canonries,  benefices,  dr.  at  fuch  an  one’s  pleafure,  to  the  great  fcandal  of 
‘ the  church.  Spain  made  loud  complaints  of  thefe  abufes. — 

* The  principal  families  of  Rottie  are  the  Orfini,  Colonna,  Conti,  and  Savelli ; next  are 
thefe  of  Sforza,  Gaetani,  Cefarini,  Cefi,  CaffarelU,  Salviati,  Altcmii,  Carpegna,  Rufpoli,  I 'aini, 
Muti,  Lanti,  Frangipani,  Borghefe,  Chigi,  Pichi,  Ludovift,  Falconiere,  Cibo,  Elifei,  fufi- 
niani,  &ic. 

The  chief  of  the  Orfini  family  is  always  Capo  Barone  'e  Princippe  del  Soglio  i.  e.  ‘ Head 
‘ baron  and  prince  of  the  throne.’ 

The  chief  of  the  Colonna  is  hereditary  high  conftable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
Capo  Barone  e Principe  del  Soglio  Papale. 

The  chief  of  the  Savelli  is  marfhal  of  the  holy  church,  and  hereditary  keeper  of  the 
conclave. 

The  chief  of  the  Conti,  the  duke  di  Poli,  is  prefetto,  or  prefect,  of  the  papal 
chapel. 

The  chief  of  the  Cefarini  is  2l\w2ljs  gonfaloniere,  or  ftandard-bearer  to  the  pope. 

The  Principi  del  Saglio,  on  public  folemnities,  ftand  on  the  right-fide  of  the  pope’s 
chair,  and  give  place  only  to  the  nephews  of  the  reigning  pope. 
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life,  and  fuch  was  his  indifference  to  the  world,  that,  till  the  General 
of  his  order,  which  was  the  Dominica?!.,  charged  liim  upon  his  oath  of 
obedience,  he  would  not  accept  of  a cardinal’s  hat.  When  he  was 
defied  Pope,  he  was  fo  far  from  being  in  the  lead  elevated,  that  he 
gave  the  cardinals  to  underftand,  ‘ That  they  had  aded  amifs  in  pre- 
‘ ferring  him  to  one  better  qualified.  As  to  the  eccldiafdcal  fundions, 

‘ he  hoped  he  fliould  difcharge  them ; but  that  in  civil  matters  and  po- 
‘ litics,  which  were  alfo  necdfary,  he  fliould  be  totally  at  a lofs.’  There 
were  feveral  ready  to  eafe  him  of  that  burden  ; but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  he  had  no  talent  at  chufing  minifcers,  and  unhappily  for  his  coun- 
try, cardinal  Cofcia  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  affairs.  The  Pope,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  very  alfiduous  in  vifiting  churches,  and  confecrating 
altars  j he  alfo  regulated  the  fhape  of  wigs,  beards,  and  other  trifles 
among  the  clergy ; and  what  was  much  better,  fliewed  a very  fympa- 
thifing  regard  for  the  poor.  He  gave  himfelf  fo  little  concern  about 
worldly  affairs,  that  he  fcarce  knew  the  current  coins ; and  on  account 
of  his  diffufive  liberality,  care  was  taken,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  that  none  who  were  apprehended  to  want  his  bounty  fhould  be 
left  alone  with  him.  This  was  firfl  occafioned  by  a pilgrim,  who,  in  a 
private  audience,  fo  pathetically  fet  forth  the  diftreffes  of  his  family, 
that  his  holinefs  granted  him  three  hundred  Jcudi  for  himfelf,  a like  fum 
for  his  wife,  and  four  hundred  for  his  children  *.  The  treafurer, 
when  ordered  to  get  the  money  ready  againft  the  next  morning,  was  for 
making  fome  remonftrances  ; but  the  pope,  who  .indeed  in  other  mat- 
ters did  not  like  to  be  reafoned  with,  flopped  his  mouth  with  faying, 
To  lo  njoglio  cofi  ‘ ril  have  it  fo.’  However,  it  came  into  the  treafurer’s 
head  to  get  the  fum  in  copper  coin  ; fo  that  it  filled  ten  large  money- 
bags, which  the  next  morning  were  brought  into  the  Pope’s  chamber. 
His  holinefs  afced  with  fome  furprife  for  what  ule  fo  much  money  was 
defigned  ? Upon  being  told  that  it  was  the  thoufand  Jciidi  which  he  had 
the  day  before  granted  to  an  unknown  beggar,  he  was  amazed,  and 
faid.  That  he  little  imagined  it  to  be  fuch  a heap  of  moneys  and  fend- 
ing for  the  pilgrim,  difmifled  him  with  one  bag  only.  Thus  the  trea- 
furer faved  him  nine  hundred  fcndi ; but  whether  they  were  put  to  a 
better  ufe,  is  a queflion.  His  bed-chamber  in  the  Vatican  was  a kind  of 
garret,  without  hangings,  or  any  other  furniture  than  a plain  table  and 
two  wooden  chairs  j and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  perfevered  in  a courfe 
of  mortification  and  felf-denial.  Yet,  amidfl  thefe  auflerities,  he  took 
a great  quantity  of  fnulP,  and  even  repealed  the  bull  of  excommunica- 

•*  In  all  about  250/.  Sterling. 
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tion  ifl’uetl  by  Innocent  XII.  againH;  taking  fnufF  in  St.  Peters  church 

1 have  already  obferved,  that  his  fault  Vv’’as  being  a little  too  much 
wedded  to  his  own  opinions ; and  once  difcouiTmg  with  cardinal  C — 
about  introducing  the  bull  Vnigenitm  into  the  i?cw^«-Catholic  dates  of 
Germany^  the  cardinal  endeavoured  to  diflbade  him  from  fuch  an  at- 
tempt, by  a judicious  reprefentation  of  the  difficulties  which  it  would 
infallibly  meet  with.  The  pope  anfwered  with  fome  warmth,  ‘ That 
‘ the  Germam  were  no  better  than  brute  beads.’  But  the  cardinal  re- 
plied, ‘ That  diould  the  Ger?nans  hold  the  humour  and  caprice  of  the 
‘ Pope  to  be  infallible,  they  would  deferve  fuch  an  appellation.’ 

The  likenefs  of  this  pope  is  very  well  prcferved  on  all  the  medals, 
particularly  on  that  daick  by  Hedli?iger  a Swede,  foon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  which  is  now  become  very  fcarce.  On  one  fide  is  pope  Be- 
nedidi  XIII.  and  on  the  reverfe,  the  church,  or  its  genius  fitting  in  the 
papal  chair,  with  an  angel  danding  near  the  Orjini  arms,  and  prefenting 
rofes  to  him.  The  motto  is  Fulcite  me  JJoribus  j ‘ Sudain  me  with 
‘ flowers.’  Underneath  is  the  date,  1726. 

When  cardinal  Cofcia  wa’S  at  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  Hamerani 
druck  a medal  of  himj  the  motto  of  which  was  the  more  wondered 
at,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  both  his  and  the  pope’s  enemies  attri- 
buted his  holinefs’s  fondnefs  for  the  cardinal,  to  his  being  Cofids  fa- 
ther in  more  than  one  fenfe.  But  this  pope’s  life,  from  his  childhood, 
is  a confutation  of  fuch  a grofs  calumny  ; however,  it  was  currently  faid, 
that  Cojcia  had  no  need  of  employing  Hamerani  to  give  his  adverfaries 
a handle  for  fatirical  refledlions.  One  fide  of  the  medal  reprefents  the 
cardinal,  with  this  jnfcription  : 

NICOLAUS  S.  R.  E.  PR.  CARD.  COSCIA  ARCH  BEN.  COAD. 

On  the  other  God  the  father  k fpeaking  from  the  clouds  to  one  in  a 
fuppliant  podure,  and  fliews  him  a church  at  a didancc,  with  this  le- 
gend : 

Filius  tiius  ipfe  adificabit  domiim  nomini  meo. 

‘ Thy  fon  fliall  build  a houfe  to  my  name.’  " 

* The  Bullarium  magnum  fhews,  that  under  Urban  VIII.  thofe  who  took  fnufF  in 
church  were  excommunicated.  This  bull  was  occafioned  by  a complaint  from  the  chap- 
ter of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  ; that  the  Spanijh  clergy  were  fo  addifted  to  that  frivolous 
cuftom,  that  they  could  not  forbear  it,  even  when  officiating  at  the  altar.  This  was  of  the 
worfe  confequence,  as  according  to  the  Roman-CiAhoXic  dodlrine,  a diffipation  of  the  prieft’s 
thoughts,  or  want  of  intention,  renders  the  facraments  of  no  efFedl,  and  hinders  the 
tranfubftantiation-  The  prohibition  of  it  was  extended  alfo  to  the  congregation,  probably 
from  its  having  an  appearance  of  levity,  contrary  to  the  ferioufnefs  and  awe  becoming  re- 
ligious duties. 

2 On 
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Eccl  Colleg.  Petra.  Jus.  MDCCXXVllL 

BenediB  XIII.  died  on  the  21ft  of  February ^ and  though  his  death  was  B?ne- 
confidently  reported  In  the  afternoon,  yet  operas  were  exhibited,  that ^ 
they  who  had  been  at  the  charges  of  thecn  might  not  lofe  the  benefit  ot  the 
lall  day  of  the  carnival.  In  the  Aliberti  theatre  the  celebrated  Carifiini 
was  hnging  an  air,  in  which  the  words  Lnfciate  mi,  i.  e.  ‘ Let  me  alone,’ 
frequently  occurred,  when  fome  Sbi?Ti  came  in  and  gave  notice  of  the 
pope’s  deceafe  ; a fignal  was.  made  to  the  performer,  that  he  fhould  leave 
off,  by  pulling  him  by  the  lleeve,  &c.  but  he  was  fo  loft  in  raptures,  that 
he  ftill  went  on  finging  the  words  Lafciate  mi,  to  the  great  diverfion  ih-M  recdvid 
of  the  fpedlators.  At  length  the  news  being  made  public  by  the  niel- 
fenger,  and  the  opera  interrupted,  inftead  of  exprefiing  any  concern  for 
the  death  of  his  holinefs,  the  houfe  rung  wfith  peals  of  clapping,  and 
Vinea  Carijlini,  ‘ Long  live  Carijiini! 

Immediately  after  the  pope’s  death  the  cardinal  Camerlengo  came  with  Tran/aaio-n 
the  prelates  in  waiting,  and  a notary,  to  view  the  body,  and  take 
the  Annulus  Pifcatorius,  or  pifcatory  ring,  wliich  in  the  firft  meeting  of 
the  facred  college  was  publickly  broken. 

On  the  2 2d  of  February  the  pope’s  corpfe  was  laid  on  a bed,  and  all 
people  of  faftiion  were  admitted  to  kifs  one  of  his  feet  which  was  unco- 
vered. He  had  on  a coarfe  woollen  ftiirt,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  covered  with  a linnen  cloth.  In  the  evening  he  was  removed 
to  Sixtus  IVhh’s  chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  lay  in  ftate  till  ten  the 
next  morning  on  a crimfon  velvet  bed,  with  a mitre  of  gold  on  his  head ; 
he  was  dreffed  in  a fort  of  white  caftbc  and  a fcarlet  robe  over  it,  with 
bufkins  and  gloves  of  the  fame  colour,  and  feveral  rings  on  his  fingers. 
Multitudes  crouded  thither  to  kifs  his  foot,  fome  alfo  rubbing  their  heads 
againft  it.  On  each  fide  of  the  corpfe  were  fixed  ten  lighted  wax  tapers. 

After  finging  fome  pfalms  in  the  prefence  of  eighteen  cardinals,  the  body 
was  carried  in  procefiion  to  the  Capella  del  Sacramefito  in  St.  Peter  s 
church  j where  it  remained  for  three  days,  with  a general  permiflion  to 
the  people  to  kifs  one  of  the  feet  which  was  laid  a little  without  the  iron 
rails,  or  to  rub  their  rofaries  or  handkerchiefs  on  it. 

Whilft  fuch  veneration  was  paying  to  the  dead  pope  at  Monte  Hatred  of  the 
Vaticano,  in  all  other  places  the  people  declared  their  deteftation  of  his 
memory  and  their  hatred  of  his  fervants.  On  the  22d  it  was  his  coach- 
man’s  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who  beat  him 
unmercifully;  though  the  poor  fellow  kept  crying  out,  ‘ I am  no  Bene- 
‘ ventan  but  a Sietinefe.'  On  the  23d  it  was  no  fooner  dark  than  the 
VoL.  II.  D mob 
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mob  affaulted  the  houfes  of  his  favourites  and  others,  where  cardinal 
Cofcia  was  imagined  to  be.  Some  Germans  happening  to  come  that  way 
with  lighted  flambeaux,  and,  not  putting  them  out  at  the  firfl;  call,  were 
very  roughly  handled,  and  left  to  find  the  way  to  their  inn  without 
flambeaux.  Thefe  diforders  might  have  been  prevented  or  checked,  had 
not  cardinal  Camerlengo  connived  at  them;  for  it  feemed  as  if  he  was  de- 
firous  that  Cofcia  fhould  fall  a vidtim  to  the  rage  which  his  crimes  had 
kindled.  It  is  certain  the  pope  himfelf  had  no  regard  for  the  Romans^ 
and  looked  upon  them  as  a fet  of  people  void  of  truth  and  probity;  and 
now  the  Romans  were  for  balancing  accounts  with  the  Beneventans.  On 
Pope'i/uneral.  25th  of  February^  after  fun-fet,  the  funeral  folemnity  was  performed, 
all  the  cardinals  created  by  his  late  holinefs  alTifting  at  the  ceremony; 
and  in  the  inner  coffin  were  thrown  fome  gold  and  filver  medals.  The 
corpfe  was  inclofed  within  three  coffins,  the  firfl  was  of  cyprefs  wood; 
over  that  was  another  of  lead,  the  cover  of  which  was  embofTed  with 
the  arms,  name,  ^c.  of  the  deceafed  pope,  and  at  the  bottom  a death’s 
head.  This  coffin  being  clofely  foldered  was  laid  in  a third  made  of 
chefnut  tree,  which,  like  the  two  others  was  faflened  with  nails.  All 
this  was  done  in  the  Capella  del  Coro  in  St.  Peters  church;  from  whence 
the  corpfe  was  carried  on  a little  carr  into  the  church,  and  being  drawn 
up  over  the  tower  portico,  was  depofited  in  a place  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  which  was  immediately  walled  up.  Here  it  remained  a twelve- 
month,  till  his  relations  had  agreed  upon  another  place  for  its  interment. 
Preparatives  Jn  the  mean  time  orders  were  given  for  ereiling  the  Cajirum  doloris, 
fur  a conclave.  College  of  cardinals  fat  every  day  giving  audiences  to 

foreign  miniflers,  taking  care  of  the  public  fafety,  and  iffuing  the  necef- 
fary  diredlions  for  the  meeting  of  the  conclave. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  Catafalco  or  Maujoleum  being  finifhed  and 
illuminated,  the  cardinals,  during  three  days,  faid  mafles  for  the  foul  of 
the  deceafed  pope.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
largefl  pyramid,  which  flood  in  the  center  of  the  Catafalco^  was  forty-fix 
feet;  and  the  cardinals  went  up  eleven  fleps  to  the  place  where  they 
read  the  mafles.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a fmall  pyramid  ter- 
minating in  the  form  of  a tulip.  The  whole  confifled  of  wood  covered 
with  linnen,  on  which  were  painted  the  pope’s  head,  his  arms,  and 
feveral  panegyrical  reprefentations.  The  Maujoleum  was  all  over  red, 
without  any  mixture  of  black.  In  one  piece  of  painting  the  pope  was 
reprefented  confecrating  churches  and  altars,  which  indeed  was  his  chief 
employment;  for  the  number  of  churches  confecrated  by  him  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  fixteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  altars.  Under 
it  was  this  infeription  among  feveral  others : 
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T mpla  dcdicavitj  heu ! prohibuimus, 
ne  cor  da  nojlra  dedi caret. 

‘ He  confecrated  churches,  but  we  alas!  perverfely  withHood  his  con- 
‘ fecrating  of  our  hearts.’ 

Before  the  cardinals  enter  into  the  conclave,  everybody  is  admitted 
to  the  Vatican',  but  at  the  fame  time  the  multitude  of  people,  and  the 
workmen  continually  bringing  in  materials  for  building,  take  away  a 
great  deal  of  the  pleafure,  which  otherwife  would  be  had  in  fuch  a pri- 
vilege. Befides,  for  the  firft  three  days,  there  is  a Ifrange  buftle  and 
hurry  among  the  pope’s  heirs,  his  officers,  and  domefficks,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  Vatican,  for  they  have  the  privilege  during  that  term 
of  carrying  away  whatever  effedls  they  have  there;  and  they  may  be 
well  fuppofed  to  lofe  no  time  in  this  affair. 

The  difpatch  and  contrivance  of  the  cardinals,  in  partitioning  and  °f 

r ^10  cQticlwvc  9 

making  the  moft  of  the  cell  allotted  to  each  of  them,  is  fcarce  to  be 
imagined.  The  whole  apartment  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare, 
which  is  laid  out  into  a dining-room,  bedchamber,  and  a lobby  for  the 
conclavifts.  Some  make  two  ftories  of  it,  but  with  a very  narrow  ffair- 
cafe.  The  cells  are  feparated  from  each  other  only  by  a cloth-hanging; 
fo  that  when  a large  room  is  divided  by  fuch  partitions,  any  thing  that  is 
Ipoken  aloud  in  one  cell  may  be  heard  in  any  of  the  others. 

From  hence  appears  what  a fcandalous  falfity  the  writer  of  La  Guerre 

d' Italic,  ou  Memoires  du  Comte  D edit,  de  Cologne  ijoy,  p.  61.  is 

guilty  of,  where  he  fays,  that  the  young  cardinals  whilft  in  the  conclave 
divert  themfelves  with  their  miftreffes,  or  give  little  concerts,  and  fing 
like  wanton  boys,  &c.  And  this  author  would  make  his  readers  believe 
that  he  himfelf  has  fliared  in  fuch  entertainments;  all  which  is  of  a piece 
with  feveral  other  falfe  and  oftentatious  paffages  in  that  romancing  work. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  no  cardinal  choofes  his  cell,  but  muff 
content  himfelf  with  that  which  the  lot  he  draws  affigns  to  him. 

Though  it  be  certain,  that  when  fome  cardinals  will  not  come  to  the 
eleftion  their  cells  are  kept  vacant. 

The  cardinals  made  by  the  deceafed  pope  and  his  other  dependants, 
have  the  hangings  and  other  furniture  of  the  cells,  fome  of  which  arc 
purple,  and  others  green,  who  likewlfe  during  the  conclave  wear  purple. 

The  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  fitted  up  for  the  fcrutiny  and  adoration, 
with  a ftove  for  burning  the  Suffragia  or  voting  billets. 

Every  conclave  cofts  the  papal  exchequer  two  hundred  thoufand  Scu~ 
dt ; neither  have  foreign  potentates  any  great  reafon  to  defire  frequent 
conclaves,  efpecially  the  emperor;  who  not  only  fends  an  embaffador 
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extraordinary,  but  defrays  the  charges  of  all  the  German  cardinals  who 
go  to  Rome  upon  fuch  an  occahon.  The  two  laft  conclaves  are  fuppofed 
to  have  flood  him  in  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Rhenip  guilders. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  eleventh  day  after  the  deceafe  of  the  pope, 
the  Mijfa  Spiritus  SanSli,  or  ‘ mafs  of  the  holy  ghoft,’  was  read  by  car- 
dinal Barberini,  in  the  Capella  della  Pietd  in  St.  Peters  church;  after 
which  Monjignore  Manfredini  made  the  ufual  fpeech  to  the  cardinals, 
laying  before  them  the  great  duty  of  chooling  a worthy  pope.  Upon 
this  the  cardinals  went  in  procelhon  to  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  where 
the  upper  gallery  and  the  apartments  adjoining  to  it  were  prepared  for 
the  conclave.  The  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  walked  firft,  carrying 
golden  crofTes;  next  came  the  pope’s  band  of  mufic,  Tinging  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus-,  then  came  the  cardinals  two  and  two,  and  between  every  two 
cardinals  their  attendants  and  Tome  Switzers.  The  cardinals  in  this 
procefTion  w^ere  Barberini,  Ottoboni,  Zondadarii,  Corradini,  Origo,  Polig- 
nac,  Belluga,  Conti,  Giov.  Battifta  Altieri,  Petra,  Marefojehi,  ^erini, 
Lercari,  Finy,  Gotti,  Porzia,  Caraffa,  Cibo,  Borghefe,  Ferreri,  Salviati, 
Lorenzo  Altieri,  Collicola,  and  Banchieri. 

After  the  papal  bulls  relating  to  the  eledlion  of  a new  pope,  in  one  of 
which  the  cardinals  are  filled  infalltbiks  ceternce  fapientice  Confultores,  i.  e. 

* infallible  counfellors  of  the  eternal  wifdom,’  had  been  read  and  fworn 
to,  fome  of  the  cardinals  went  out  to  their  refpedlive  houfes  where  they 
flaid  till  the  evening,  when  they  were  under  an  obligation  to  return;  the 
doors  of  the  conclave  being  then  to  be  fliut.  The  method  of  the  elec- 
tion per  Scrutinium,  Accejjionem  Infpirationem,  may  be  read  at  large  in 
printed  books.  Imperiali,  who  for  his  abilities  and  virtues  is  very  much 
beloved,  would  unqueflionably  have  carried  the  eledlion  had  not  Benti- 
voglio  excluded  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  afterwards 
approved  of  it;  for  Imperiali  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  emperor’s  inter- 
efl.  However,  the  unconcernednefs  and  ferenity  with  which  he  bore 
fuch  ufflge,  added  to  the  luflre  of  his  charadler.  This  was  the  third 
conclave  in  which  Imperiali,  after  having  been  in  a fair  way  of  obtaining 
the  pontificate,  had  been  thrown  out. 

During  the  conclave  a great  many  diforders  and  violences  are  daily 
heard  of,  and  efpecially  in  the  country;  and  though  foreigners,  as  en- 
gaged in  no  parties,  and  having  no  connexions  with  the  candidates  have 
lefs  to  apprehend  than  others,  yet  it  is  prudent  for  them  to  be  at  home 
before  dark.  A conclave  feldom  rifes  before  twenty  or  thirty  murders 
have  been  committed  in  the  flreets  of  Rome  during  the  fefifion. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Sir,  that  provifions  are  daily  brought  to  the 
cardinals  while  they  are  fhut  up  in  the  conclave,  and  that  fuch  provifions 
are  liable  to  be  fearched;  but  this  is  done  fo  fuperficially,  that  a child,  if 

he 
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he  did  not  betray  himfelf  by  crying,  might  be  conveyed  into  the  ce!J. 

The  governor  of  the  conclave  indeed  is  prefent  when  his  fervants  open 
the  bafkets  or  bags;  but  after  carting  an  eye  on  what  lies  uppermort, 
they  are  rtiut  again  with  a refpedlfui  bow.  The  machines  for  conveying 
things  into  the  cells  are  lined  with  tin,  and  exactly  refembie  thofe  by 
which  infants  are  received  into  foundling  hofpitals. 

It  is  permitted  to  fpeak  with  a cardinal,  or  any  other  perfon  fhut  up 
in  the  conclave,  provided  it  be  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in  Italian  or 
Latin.,  and  before  any  of  the  conclave  guard.  / 

The  cardinals  make  no  very  fplendid  appearance  as  they  go  into  the  Entrance  of 
conclave;  their  liveries  are  decent,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  coaches  with  cardmah. 
which  they  are  attended  are  nothing  extraordinary.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  conclave,  thofe  who  follow  them  into  the  anti-chamber  are  re- 
galed with  iced  cream,  lemonade  and  other  refrefhments.  The  go-  comermr  of 
vernor  of  the  conclave  keeps  a public  table  for  all  natives  or  foreigners  tke  conclave. 
who  pay  him  their  compliments;  fo  that  his  expences  amount  at  leaft  to 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  Scudi,  but  this  is  made  up  to  him  in  perqui- 
rttes  and  other  emoluments. 

Before  I clofe  my  defcription  of  the  pope’s  court,  I murt  add,  that  Audiences  of 
protertants  fcrupling  to  kifs  his  holinefs’s  foot,  are  not  admitted  into  the 
audience  room.  Cle?7ient  XI.  was  lefs  ceremonious  on  this  head,  and 
even,  as  fuch  protertants  as  were  admitted  withdrew,  would  give  them 
his  bleffing,  adding,  Ad  minimum  non  nocebit.  i.  e.  ‘ At  leart  it  will  do 

no  harm.  It'hether  pro- 

Formerly  the  feet  of  fecular  princes  ufed  to  be  kifs’d;  for,  in  Godefri-  tefants  may 
dm  Colonienjis  ad  ann.  1175,  p.  246,  and  in  Acerhus  Morena  in  Hijicr.  ^^nfcienc^/''kirs 
Laudenji,  we  find  the  Milanefe  and  other  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  pay-  the  pope's  foot, 
ing  this  mark  of  reverence  and  refpedt  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  The 
kings  of  England  on  public  occafions  are  ferved  upon  the  knee,  which 
is  very  artfully  improved  by  fome  to  maintain,  that  a protertant  may, 
with  a fafe  confcience,  comply  with  the  form  of  the  papirts  in  fainting 
the  pope.  But  how  conclufive  foever  their  reafoning  might  be,  if  this 
ofculation  were  only  a meer  political  ceremony  paid  as  to  a temporal 
potentate,  it  lofes  all  its  weight,  by  conlidering,  that  it  is  not  paid  as  a 
token  of  refpedl  to  a lay  prince;  but  that  the  pope  requires  this  homage 
as  Cbriji's  vicar  or  vicegerent,  and  the  head  of  the  vifible  and  apoftolic 
church.  This  is  further  evident,  in  that  the  greateft  temporal  princes, 
who  are  far  fuperior  to  the  pope  in  power  and  extent  of  dominions,  are 
not  exempted  from  this  fubmiflive  duty.  It  is  thus  underftood  by  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  themfelves;  neither  does  the  pope  either  perfon- 
ally,  or  by  deputation  ever  fhew  the  like  honour  to  any  monarch  upon 
earth,  which  he  certainly  would  not  object  againft,  if  it  meant  only 
compliment  and  ceremony.  At 
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At  an  audience  of  the  embaffadors  of  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England^ 
a dog  happened  to  creep  to  the  pope’s  foot,  and  fo  beflavered  it,  that 
the  ambaffadors  not  caring  to  take  their  turn  after  the  dog,  the  cere- 
mony was  poflponed  till  another  day 

No  perfon  is  admitted  to  the  pope  with  a fword  or  cane  ; neither 
mull;  he  have  his  gloves  on  : and  when  the  Switzers,  who  walk  before 
the  pope  obferve  foreigners  with  their  gloves  on  in  his  holinefs’s  pre- 
fence, they  immediately  call  out  to  them  to  pull  them  off. 

As  for  the  ceremonies  performed  by  the  pope  on  certain  days,  annual 
proceflions,and  other  religious  obfervations,  there  are  large  printed  accounts 
of  them  extant  j fo  that  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  them  here  minutely. 

On  Maimdy  Thurfday  feveral  religious  fraternities,  and  a numerous 
train  of  other  people  (among  whom  ten  or  a dozen  were  mafqued) 
came  to  St.  Peters  church,  and  fcourged  their  naked  backs  with  thongs 
pointed  with  iron.  The  places  where  they  had  flood  were  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  blood  upon  the  pavement.  Whether  thefe  were  volun- 
tary feif-tormentors,  or  fuch  flagellations  had  been  injoined  them  as  pen- 
nances  for  fome  enormous  crimes,  1 lhall  not  determine.  A lighted 
flambleau  was  carried  behind  them,  and  often  held  to  their  raw  backs 
to  ftanch  the  blood.  Benedidi  XIII.  prohibited  fuch  procefTions,  as  un- 
becoming Chriflians  j but  now  as  there  was  no  pope  eledled,  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  How  the  fanatical  pagan priefts 
of  Bellona,  Ifis,  and  the  Dea  Syria  difeiplined  themfelves  in  honour  of 
their  goddelfes  is  well  known  from  ancient  hiflory. 

From  the  Tribuna  or  gallery  over  the  ftatue  of  Veronica,  near  the 
Altare  Maggiore,  is  fliewn  a piece  of  Chrifli’s  crofs  j a piece  of  the  iron 
belonging  to  the  fpear  with  which  he  was  pierced  j and  laftly,  the  im- 
preflion  of  Chrift’s  bloody  face,  made  by  himfelf,  upon  a linen  cloth. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  name  of  St.  Veronica  is  derived  from  the  tale  of 
the  Vera  Icon,  or  true  image  of  Chrift,  and  Mabillon  (in  Preef.  Mujeei 
Jtal.)  conjedures  that  this  fpurious  fanit  acquired  that  name  from  a 
painted  face  of  Chrifl:,  i.  e.  from  the  Greek  words  I bear,  and 
uxcov  an  image  -f-. 

At  this  time,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  concourfe  of  people  in 
St.  Peters  church,  a poffelfed  woman,  or  Spiriiofa,  was  pradiflng  the  mofl; 
flaocking  grimaces  and  diflortions,  to  move  the  compaflion  of  the  fpeda- 


* See  Baker's  chronicles. 

t This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  ignorance  furnifhing  matter  for  fuperftition.  The 
feftival  of  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins  is  celebrated  with  great  devotion  in  the  Romijh 
church  ; vet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a mifeonftruftion  of  a word  gave  rife  to  it.  In 
the  old  martyrology  are  thefe  words,  S.  S.  Urjula  & Undecimilla  V.  M.  i.  e.  Sandhe  Urfu- 
la  ^ Undecmllla,  virgines  martyres.  Thus  out  of  the  proper  name  Undeciviilla  what  a nu- 
merous heft  of  adorable  martyrs  has  been  produced  ! 


tors ; 
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tors  j but  little  notice  feemed  to  be  taken  of  her ; I fuppofe  this  was 
owing  to  the  Romans  being  accuftomed  to  fuch  artifices.  A man  who 
made  the  fame  pretenfions,  fucceeded  no  better ; but  the  drift  of  all 
thefe  convulfions,  and  the  fcandalous  impoffure  of  the  latter,  were  at 
laft  difcovered  j for  his  guide,  weary  of  attending  him  fo  long  with- 
out any  advantage,  defired  him  to  return  home  ; but  the  polfefied  an- 
fwered  his  guide  fo  loud,  as  plainly  to  be  heard  by  thofe  who  ftood  near 
them  : nonm'hanno  dato  ancora  niente^  ‘ I have  had  nothing  given  me  yet.’ 

On  the  evening  of  Maundy  I’hurjday^  was  fung  in  St.  Apollinaris% 
church  the  Miferere,  compofed  for  voices  only,  by  the  famous  Corelk^  Mujlc. 
and  afterwards  in  S.  Giacomo  dei  Spagnuoli  the  I'enebrce^  accompanied 
with  inftruments,  in  which  ChichinOy  MeiiicucettOy  and  Pafquiho  the  beft 
fingers  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  at  this  time  performed.  From  hence  we 
went  to  the  hofpital  di  S.  Spirito  dei  Pellegrini,  where  perfons  of  qua-  the 

lity  wafh  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  wait  on  them  at  table.  The  men'^^g,.^^ 
are  in  a particular  room  by  themfelves,  fifty  or  fixty  fitting  upon  a 
bench,  with  a velfel  full  of  warm  water  conveyed  by  cocks  from  the 
kitchen  at  the  feet  of  each  of  them. 

I was  once  prefent  at  the  wafhing  of  children’s  feet  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  France,  who  fcarce  touched  them  ; an  officer  immediately  dri- 

^ ^ • * t^xxytxt  the 

ed  them  with  a towel,  fo  that  the  waffiing  of  twelve  children’s  feet  was  at 

over  in  lefs  than  three  minutes.  But  here  it  is  done  more  effedlually,  Verfaiiles 
and  fince  it  is  defigned  as  an  adt  of  abafement,  the  appearance  of  humility 
is  well  kept  up  ; the  feet  of  the  poor  being  not  only  wafhed,  but 
afterwards  kified  by  thofe  who  perform  that  office.  The  feet  of  the 
females  are  waffied  by  ladies  of  quality  in  another  room,  where,  how- 
ever, foreigners  are  admitted. 

On  Good-Friday  fome  of  our  company  following  a vafi:  concourfe  of 
people,  came  to  a fubterraneous  chapel  belonging  to  the  "Jefuits,  which  Scourging 
was  immediately  locked  upon  them.  Every  one  had  a knotted  cord  put 
into  his  hands,  while  one  of  the  fathers,  ftanding  at  the  altar,  made  a 
long  harangue  on  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  concluding,  ‘ That  the  leaft 
‘ we  could  do  was,  after  his  example,  to  chaftife  our  flefh  and  blood.'’ He 
then  exhorted  his  audience,  ‘ That  in  this  holy  duty  they  would  not  fpare 
'*  the  old  Adam,'  &c.  Now  the  lights  were  put  out  and  the  litany  fung, 
during  which,  the  audience  difeiplined  themfelves  to  fome  purpofe. 

The  exhortation  and  the  fcourgings  were  repeated  three  times.  The  lights 
were  put  out,  I fuppofe,  that  fome  might  not  be  obliged  to  fcourge 
themfelves  with  too  much  rigour  5 and  to  fave  the  modefly  of  others, 
who  ftripped  themfelves,  that  their  difeipline  might  be  the  more  ef- 
fectual. The  proteftants  who  had  accidentally  entered  into  this  cha- 
pel, were  not  difpleafed  with  the  darknefs,  being  little  inclined  to  fiiew 
2 their 
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their  devotion  in  lacerating  their  bodies ; however,  they  thought  it  ad- 
vifable  not  to  make  themfelves  known.  At  laft  the  difeipline  being 
ended,  the  knotted  cords  were  returned,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open. 

On  the  fame  day  was  to  be  feen,  in  the  Greek  church,  a wooden  mo- 
del of  Chrift’s  fepulchre ; the  bilhop  had  a round  Tiara  on  his  head,  and 
fung  the  antiphone  alternately  with  his  clergy. 

Eafler  eve  is  the  ufual  time  for  baptizing  Turks  and  yews,  w'hich  ce- 
remony is  performed  in  the  Latcran  church,  and  great  numbers  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  are  at  the  fame  time  admitted  Into  holy  orders. 

The  moft  improper  time  for  vifiting  the  churches  in  Rome,  is  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  lent,  moft  of  the  fine  altar-pieces  being 
then  covered. 

Though  at  other  times  miffionaries  are  fent  from  Rome  to  all  parts  of 
Italy  and  Roman-cz&soYic  countries,  as  fupernumerary  preachers  of  repen- 
tance ; this  is  more  particularly  pradtifed  in  lent.  I am  far  from  difap- 
proving  the  end  propofed  j but  the  means  appear  to  me  very  injudici- 
ous. The  main  thing  they  aim  at,  is  to  move  the  palhons  of  the  audi- 
ence without  faying  a word  of  real  virtue  or  morality,  and  the  grounds 
and  eflential  duties  of  Chriftianity  ; fo  that  he  who  caufes  the  moft  con- 
vulfive  diftortions,  and  draws  the  moft  tears  from  his  audience,  paftes 
for  the  beft  preacher.  And  as  moft  of  thefe  orators  are  fond  of  popular 
applaufe ; in  order  to  obtain  it  they  carry  a crucifix  about  them,  addrefs 
it  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  proftrate  themfelves  before  it,  and  heat  their 
breafts : they  often  place  a death’s  bead  before  them  in  the  pulpit,  as  a 
demonftrative  proof  to  enforce  their  arguments  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life,  All  this  is  accompanied  with  a flood  of  tears,  which  they 
have  at  command.  If  by  good  luck  an  old  woman  happens  to  fym- 
pathize  with  them  in  thefe  pretended  figns  of  forrow  and  contrition, 
they  are  fure  of  a triumph,  as  very  well  knowing,  that  they  fhall  foon 
fee  the  whole  audience  in  tears.  But  thefe  are  only  palliatives  ; the  ‘ ax 
‘ is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree:’  It  is  not  by  iuch  mechanical  and 
tranfient  impreflions  that  a real  change  is  wrought  in  the  human  heart.^ 
A few  years  ago  father  Maillardo,  coming  as  miflionary  to  the  court  of 
Hechingen,  preached  with  great  zeal  againft  hatred,  malice,  and  irrecon- 
cilablenefs  : ‘ Chrift,  faid  he,  having  loved  even  his  enemies,  why  will 
' ye  not  forgive  each  other:’  ‘ I know,’  continued  he,  ‘ that  there  are 
* great  contentions  and  feuds  in  this  community;  but  what  hinders  any 
‘ one  of  you  from  being  this  very  inftant  reconciled  to  his  neighbour. 
‘ Is  there  here  any  father  at  enmity  with  his  fon  ? let  him  in  the 
‘ name  of  God,  forgive  him,  run  to  him  and  embrace  him,  «Qfc.  Is 

* There  is  a great  affinity  between  thefe  iniffionaries  and  the  Methodifs  lately  rifen 
amongft  us ; fo  that  one  would  imagine  the  author  was  deferibing  our  Enghjh  enthufiaftic 
lea^le/s  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

‘ there 
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‘ there  a hufl^and  treats  his  wife  illj  &c. — Is  there  a fon-in-law  ?’  err. 
By  thefe  addreffes  his  hearers  were  afFedled  to  fiich  a degree,  that  they 
publickly  rofe  up  in  the  church,  and  amidft  floods  of  tears  and  fervent 
embraces  were  immediately  reconciled  to  one  another.  The  preacher 
was  not  only  cried  up  to  the  Ikies,  but  loaded  with  prefents,  and  then 
left  the  place,  and  returned  to  his  own  convent.  But  let  us  fee  how 
matters  went  with  this  regenerated  congregation ; within  a few  days  this 
tranfitory  reconciliation  and  warmth  of  affedlion  cooled  into  an  indiffer- 
ence, and  then  degenerated  into  their  former  hatred  of  one  another; 
fo  that  within  three  weeks  there  was  as  much  malice  and  enm.ity  among 
them  as  before. 

I forgot  to  mention,  that  on  Thurjday  before  paffion-week,  there  is 
a great  proceffion  for  vifiting  the  feven  churches,  which  for  that  purpofe 
are  endowed  with  many  indulgences.  Thefe  churches  are,  i.  S.  Pie- 
tro  in  Vaticano.  2.  5.  Paolo  juori  delle  mura.  3.  S.  Sebajiiano  fuori  delle 
tniira.  4.  S.  Giov.  Latei^ano.  5.  »S.  Croce  in  Gierufalemme.  6.  S.  Loren- 
zo  fuori  delle  mura.  7.  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  tour  is  fomething 

above  fifteen  Italian^  or  three  German  miles.  On  thefe  folemnities  the 

religious  fraternity  of  St.  Philip  Neri  never  fail  to  attend,  and  even  car- 
dinals are  now  and  then  among  them  ; but  their  great  age  jobliges  them 
fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  their  coaches.  About  five  -years  ago,  no 
lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  perfons  walked  in  this  proceflion  ; but  this 
year  they  did  not  exceed  five  thoufand.  When  they  come  to  the  Villa 
'Mattel,  which  is  about  noon,  wine,  bread,  eggs,  are  diftributed 
among  them. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Manner  of  Living  at  Rome ; of  the 
Prete7ider%  Perfon  and  Houfhold, 

SIR, 

The  city  of  Rome  has  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  ancient  Gauls* 
Vandals,  Heridi,  Ofro  and  Vif -Goths,  and  laftly  from  the  German 
troops,  cfpecially  in  the  year  1527,  under  Charles  of  Bourbon,  that,  be- 
fides  fmaller  damages,  it  is  computed  to  have  been  pillaged  feven  times. 
To  this  the  author  of  the  fatirical  epitaph  on  BenediB  XIII.  alludes : 

VoL.  II.  E Ripofa, 


Vijitation  op 
the  feven 
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Ripofa  in  queflo  Avello 
L'OJfa  d’un  Jraticello., 

Pill  ch'  amat ore  di  Sanfi 
Protettore  de  Furfantiy 
Per  opera  di  jua  mano 
L'ottavo  facco  fu  Beneventano. 

‘ Within  this  fepulchre  are  depofited  the  bones  of  a little  monk, 

who  was  more  affiduous  in  protedling  villains  than  in  exprefling  his 
‘ love  to  the  faints  j for  by  his  means  Rome  was  pillaged  the  eighth 
‘ time  by  the  Benc-~cantans! 

Others  aflirm,  that  Rome  was  plundered  twelve  times  j this,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  furface  of  the  ground  the  city  flands  upon 
mufi:  have  been  greatly  altered  by  fuch  frequent  ravages.  At  prefent 
it  is  fomething  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  the  feven  hills  on  which  Rome 
was  anciently  built ; the  low  grounds  having  been  filled  up  by  the  ruins 
of  whole  ftreets,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  fcarce  obfervable,  that  one  is 
afcending  an  eminence  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  Antiquity  informs 
us,  that  the  afcent  from  the  ftreet  into  the  Pantheony  or  Rotonda  confifted 
of  thirteen  fleps ; whereas  now  the  whole  area  about  it  is  upon  a level 
with  the  pavement  of  that  temple.  The  bafe  and  infcription  oi  Trajan  s 
pillar  is  much  lower  than  the  neighbouring  ground  j fo  that  for  preferv- 
ing  that  part  of  the  pillar,  it  will  be  requifite  to  fupport  the  ditch  that  is 
made  round  it  with  a wall.  It  is  very  common  by  digging  deep  for  the 
foundation  of  houfes,  &c.  to  find  pillars,  ftatues,  and  the  fragments  of 
antient  buildings  ^ and  in  fome  places  parts  of  the  pavement  of  the  old 
city  have  been  found  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  prefent  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  It  is  probable,  that  this  mufi:  alfo  have  occafioned  a 
great  alteration  with  regard  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air. 

The  ftupendous  Cloacaey  or  common  ffiores,  and  aqueduds  by  which 
the  filth  and  dirt  of  the  antient  city  was  conveyed  into  the  Cloaca  maxi- 
may have  indeed  many  openings  ffill  remaining  for  the  palTage  of  the 
foil  and  water;  but  mofi:  of  the  outlets  are  flopped,  and  the  Cloaca  maxi- 
ma itfelf  is  in  very  bad  order.  This  mufi:  neceflarily  caufe  a putrefadlion 
in  the  air,  which  is  too  fenfibly  perceived  by  thofe  who  dig  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  happen  to  light  upon  an  aperture  of  fuch  an  obfirudled  fink 
or  fhore;  there  being  many  infiances  of  workmen  lofing  their  lives  by 
thofe  putrid  e^iivda  ■*.  The  fame  alterations  are  likewife  manifefi  in 

* Seneca  (Book  iii.  chap.  19.  of  his  natural  queftions)  fays,  that  ‘ the  eating  of  hfii 
‘ which  have  lived  in  fubterraneous,  ftagnated  and  foul  waters,  is  very  pernicious,  and  has 
‘ often  proved  fatal.’ 
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the  country  j antiently  feverai  parts  of near  the  fea  were  not  only 
full  of  fine  towns,  villa's,  and  palaces,  but  reforted  to. as  the  moft  healthy 
places  in  time  of  peftilence;  but  now  it  is  quite  the  reverfe:  For  the 
greatefi:  part  of  the  fea  coaft  is  moifi:  and  marfiry,  and  the  air  fo  bad, 
that  during  the  fummer  heats  many  convents  are  uninhabited;  the  monks 
removing  for  fome  months  to  a healthfuller  climate.  Even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rof?ie  the  foil  is  but  badly  cultivated,  and  in  the  night  time 
covered  with  fogs  and  igneous  vapours.  Thefe  muft  have  been  very 
uncommon  in  thefe  parts,  in  the  time  of  the  antient  Romans^  for  Livy 
frequently  mentions  {\ic\i  pbammena  as  prodigies  and  portents;  and  like- 
wife  in  the  Roman  mythology  they  occafioned  propitiatory  facrifices  and 
offerings.  Sulphur  is  commonly  dug  up  like  white  earth  in  many  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rqme^  and  afterwards  purified  by  fublimation. 

Great  quantities  of  vitriol  are  made  here,  and  the  green  found  in  the 
copper  mines  is  particularly  called  Roman  vitriol.  Roche  alum  is  alfo 
prepared  within  a fmall  difiance  of  Ro?ne^  and  in  fome  places  arfenic  is 
made:  Thefe  are  works  which  neceffarily  produce  very  noxious  effluvia^ 
from  which  ancient  Rome  was  free;  for  thefe  minerals  were  then  either 
unknown  or  at  leaft  not  dug  up. 

I know  not  whether  a concurrence  of  all  thefe  caufes  may  not  have  Alteration  of 
caufed  that  alteration  of  weather,  which  has  been  obferved  with  regard  weather 
to  the  mildnefs  of  the  winters  in  this  climate.  Some  palfages  in 
Ihew,  that  in  winter  in  his  time,  the  fnow  lay  often  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  dmate. 
pretty  deep;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  fixth  fatire  of  pfuvenaly  that  it  was 
far  from  being  an  uncommon  fight  in  that  feafon,  to  fee  the  T'yber  fro- 
zen; whereas  in  our  age,  it  muft  be  a very  fharp  winter  if  the  fnow  lies 
in  Rome  but  a day  or  two:  As  for  the  Liber ^ it  has  not  been  frozen  in 
the  memory  of  any  man  living. 

This  river  alfo  has  fuffered  by  the  alteration  of  the  countries  through  o/  the  water 
which  it  takes  its  courfe;  its  mouth  where  it  diferabogues  itfelf  into  the®/ theTihtr. 
fea,  is  become  very  narrow  and  choaked  with  fand  banks,  and  its  bed 
by  the  rubbifti  of  the  houfes  on  its  banks  very  much  contracted,  which 
in  a ftrong  fouth  wind  caufe  inundations,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  country.  One  Cornelius  Mayer,  a 
Dutchman,  has  indeed  been  employed  by  the  papal  chamber  in  raifing 
fome  good  works  for  keeping  the  river  within  its  channel,  and  in  clear- 
ing it  in  fome  places;  but  this  muft  be  the  work  of  time.  Many  are  of 
opinion,  that  by  turning  the  Liber  out  of  its  channel  for  a time,  vaft 
riches  and  valuable  antiquities  thrown  into  it  in  troublefome  times,  when 
the  city  was  facked  and  pillaged,  would  be  found.  The  water  of  this 
river  is  fo  thick  and  foul,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  horfes  to  drink  till  it  has 
ftood  two  or  three  days  ior  the  filth  to  fubfide. 
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^Halt/drn  Tigard  to  tlic  unwholcfomnefs  of  the  air,  the  dog-day&,  and  fome 

thVheau’at  wccks  after,  are  moftly  dreaded  at  Rome.  The  precautions,  which,  in 
Rome.  their  opinion,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health  dur- 
ing the  heats,  would  not  be  thought  of  by  a foreigner.  One  of  their 
^ood  rules  is  exprefled  in  thefe  verfes: 

Giugno^  Luglio  e Agojio 
Donne  mie  non  vi  cog?iofco. 

«In  June^  July  and  Augujiy  you  mud  have  no  commerce  with  the 
* ladies.' 


But  poffibly  this  rule  is  but  little  obferved.  It  is  further  affirmed, 
that  a perfon  ufed  to  live  at  Rome^  cannot  without  manifed  danger  deep 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  Italian  miles  of  that  city;  and  in  travelling  to 
Rome  they  take  care  in  the  lad  day’s  journey  not  to  put  up  wdthin  that 
didance.  Even  within  the  city  they  feldom  change  their  bed-chamber, 
though  it  be  for  another  in  the  fame  houfe.  Removals  from  one  houfe 
to  another  betwixt  St.  Peters  and  All-faints  day,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
dangerous  at  Rome^  that  a tenant  or  lodger  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave 
a houfe  within  that  term.  As  mutual  compliments  pafs  between  friends 
in  other  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  like  civility  is  pay’d 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
few  people  go  abroad  In  the  day-time,  but  after  fun-fet  divert  themfelves 
with  taking  the  air  on  foot  or  in  coaches;  and  the  fird  of  Auguft  is  a great 
day  at  Rome  for  feading  and  friendly  entertainments.  Thefe  fedivals  are 
Far  Agoflo.  called  Far  Agojio^  or  Ferragofo,  either  from  the  phrafe  Far  Gozzoviglie, 
and  faire  Bomhance,  i.  e.  ‘ to  make  good  chear;’  or  from  the  Latin 
words  Ferice  and  Feriatio  Augujii.  The  Vinalia  of  the  antient  Romans 
began  fomething  later,  viz.  tow'ards  the  end  of  Auguji,  or  the  beginning 
of  September^  and  were  fo  called,  not  from  the  vintage  which  does  not 
happen  fo  early,  but  from  a vow  made  by  /Eneas  or  Afeanius,  on  account 
of  the  vidlory  over  Mezentius.  * to  confecrate  to  fupitcr  all  the  wine  of 
that  year;  in  m.emory  of  vhich  this  fedival  was  obferved  annually  In 
Auguft,  and  call’d  Vinalia  Ruftica,  by  way  of  didindlion  from  the  Vina- 
lia, another  fedival  of  Venus  celebrated  in  April.  Plutarch.  Problem, 
c.  43.  The  origin  of  both  appears  to  be  one  and  the  fame;  the  vow  hav- 
ing probably  been  made  in  April,  though  it  could  not  be  accomplifiied 
before  Auguft. 

St.ia'Ja  In  In  England  filicides  are  mod  frequent  in  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
England.  ^lofe  of  winter,  the  times  when  the  eaderly  winds  modly  prevail:  For, 
according  to  an  Englifto  proverb, 

See  Pliny,  lib,  xviii.  c.  29. 
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‘ When  the  wind  is  in  the  eaft, 

‘ ’Tis  neither  good  for  man,  or  bead.’ 

But  in  Rome  the  greated  enormities  are  perpetrated  in  the  two  hotted 
fummer  months.  This  is  imputed  to  the  blood’s  being  over  heated  at 
that  feafon5  however,  the  exertion  of  a proper  feverity,  and  the  abolition 
of  Afyla  in  churches,  would,  I make  no  doubt,  foon  cool  this  pretended 
ardor,  that  prompts  the  Rojnam  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs. 

That  London  is  more  liibjedt  to  fevers  and  fluxes  when  the  north-ead:  ^outh  ^ind 
wind  blows  than  at  other  times,  proceeds  from  the  noxious  effiuvia 
which  that  wind  brings  from  the  fens  and  mardies  of  Cadnbrtdgejhire^ 
Lincohifmre  and  EjJ'ex.  It  appears  from  St.  Luke  c.  xii.  v.  54.  to  have 
been  quite  the  contrary  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  ead  wind  coming 
from  a dry  country  of  a vad  extent  occafioned  dry  and  clear  weather  j 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  wederly  winds  loaded  with  the  vapours  of 
the  fea  was  a fure  prefage  of  rain.  In  Ro??je  the  mod  flckly  feafons 
are  when  the  fouth  or  fouth-ead  wind  blows,  which  the  Italians  call 
Sirocco  from  the  Arabic  word  Xaloque,  (in  Greek  Eu^o?,  and  in  Latin 
termed  Vulturnus-d)  its  courfe  being  over  the  boggy  uncultivated  coads  of 
Africa,  and  the  morafles  that  lie  fouth  of  Rome.  The  unwholefome 
exhalations  have  now  a free  paflage  to  the  city  by  a great  error  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  who  from  felfiih  and  intereded  views  cut  down  a large  wood 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Rome,  that  kept  off  a great  part  of  thefe  noxious 
vapours;  for  by  this  he  gained  a fertile  fpot  for  tillage,  but  at  the 
lame  time  infebled  the  air  of  the  city  The  fouth-ead  wind  blowing 
over  the  Pontini  fenns  would  be  dill  more  pernicious  to  the  city,  if  it 
were  not  fenced  by  the  woods  on  the  mountains  of  Albano  and  Lifcuhim. 

After  all,  the  Romans  make  too  much  ado  about  the  danger  of  their  The  Romans 
fummer  heats;  foreigners  who  ufe  very  little  precaution  in  this  refpedf,  app-ehen 
enjoy  as  good  a date  of  health  as  the  natives.  How  many  cardinals^^^,^*{, 
come  from  other  countries  to  Ro?ne  in  fummer  time,  when  a conclave  is 
to  be  held,  without  fo  many  timorous  fears,  and  return  as  well  as  they 
came?  but  no-body  will  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  heat  has  a refpedt  to 
perfons.  This  chimerical  danger  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  from  whofe  epidles  it  appears,  that  he  frequently  refided 
at  Rome  in  the  fummer  months,  and  took  many  journies  to  and  from  that 
city.  I once  made  ufe  of  this  argument  difcourflng  with  a Roman,  who 
immediately  mentioned  count  Gallas'%  untimely  death,  as  an  indance  of 
the  truth  of  their  opinion,  who,  contrary  to  all  advice,  during  the  great- 
ed violence  of  the  fummer  heats,  proceeded  on  his  journey  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  and  at  night  flept  in  his  coach.  But  many  are  of  opinion, 
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* Vide  Job,  Maria  Lamifii  Dijf.  de  nativis  deque  adventitiis  Rotnani  cseli  qualitatibus,  p.  ig, 
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that  this  vlce-roy,  whofe  rigour  the  Neapolitans  dreaded,  was  polfoiied  at 
Fondly  by  a certain  liquor  called  Acquetta,  the  operations  of  which  may 
be  fo  regulated  as  to  kill  in  one,  two  or  three  months.  As  to  feven  or 
eight  of  the  count’s  fervants,  who  likewife  died  immediately  after  their 
' arrival  at  Naples-,  it  was  no  more  than  the  natural  confequence  of  driiik- 
ing  to  excefs  a ftrong  wine,  and  afterwards  regaling  themfelves  with 
iced  water  when  they  were  extremely  hot  with  travelling. 

It  muffc  be  owned  that  after  the  wind  has  been  a long  time  in  the 
north,  and  fuddenlylhifts  to  the  fouth  •,  or  when  a Ifrong  fouth  wind  blows, 
attended  with  cloudy  weather,  the  feafon  is  very  fickly  at  this, 

however,  is  an  obfervatlon  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  but  to  all  Italy.  The 
Sirocco,  without  the  foregoing  circumflances,  is  of  no  worfe  con- 
fequence than  other  winds ; and  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Rome  generally  enjoys  a clear  ferene  air.  The  foil  is  good, 
the  mountains  are  pleafant,  and  the  thin  air  from  the  hills  corrects 
the  thicker  vapours  riling  in  the  valleys  and  lower  ground.  Few  ci- 
ties are  fo  well  provided  as  Rome  is  with  large  fountains,  which  by  con- 
tinually throwing  up  the  water,  give  a frefhnefs  to  the  air  j and  the 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  being  now  chequed,  the  inhabitants  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  eafed  of  their  apprehenfions  about  the  fummer  heats, 
efpecially  as  Leo  X.  and  Urban  VIII.  ordered  feveral  of  the  cloacce,  or 
fhores,  to  be  repaired,  and  made  other  regulations,  which  were  flridtly 
executed,  for  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Pope 
Clement  XI.  fet  a good  example  in  this  refpeft,  by  forbidding  the  burn- 
ing of  Kali,  which  the  Italians  call  Rifcoli,  in  the  fields  near  The 

allies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in  making  glafs ; but  the  burning  of  it  was 
fuppofed  to  fill  the  air  with  corrofive  particles,  which  being  driven  about 
by  the  fouth  wind,  and  mingling  with  the  air  in  refpiration,  caufed 
ulcers  in  the  lungs.  At  lead:  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Lan- 
Rules  of  health  cifi,  phyfician  to  the  Pope  ; who  has  alfo  preferibed  the  following  rules 
i>i  hot  countries.  fie-obfcrved,  to  prevent  the  pernicious  efifedts  of  exhalations  rlfing 

from  moralfes  in  hot  climates  : ‘ i.  Care  lliould  be  taken  that  the  bed- 
‘ chambers  do  not  face  the  fouth.  2.  That  the  door  and  windows  be 
‘ not  left  open.  3.  That  the  rooms  be  aired  with  refinous  or  feented 
‘ wood,  or  with  fulphur.  4.  He  advifes  to  eat  and  drink  fparingly  ; 
‘ but  of  wholefome  food.  5.  To  make  the  fauces  acid  with  limon  and 
‘ pomegranate  juice,  or  vinegar.  6.  Not  to  go  abroad  with  an  empty  fto- 
‘ mach.  7.  To  ufe  cooling  liquors.  8.  To  avoid  the  night  air,  and 
‘ keep  at  home  in  the  morning  till  the  fun  rifes.  9.  To  forbear  all 
‘ violent  exercife.  10.  Not  to  fwallow  the  fallva  or  fpittle.  ii.  To 
‘ carry  a fpunge  moiftened  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  a theriacal  vinegar, 
‘ and  often  to  fmell  to  it.  12.  To  keep  the  mind  calm  and  free  from 
‘ anxious  follcitudes  and  violent  paflions.’  Hitherto  the  quarter  about  the 
^irinal  and  Trinitd  del  Monte  have  been  accounted  the  mod  healthy 
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parts  of  Romt\  and  foreigners  generally  choofe  to  lodge  there  on  that 
account;  as  alfo  becaufe  moft  of  the  coffee-houfes  and  taverns  are  about 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  near  this  part  of  the  city. 

Th^i Rofne  in  itfelf  is  not  unhealthful  may  be  concluded  from  the  great  o-eat  age  of 
age  of  not  a few  of  its  inhabitants;  and  one  third  of  the  cardinals  are 
computed  to  arrive  at  their  eightieth  year  without  feeling  the  infirmities 
t)f  fuch  an  age.  By  this  one  would  think  the  ancient  Romans  muft  not 
have  been  fo  temperate  as  the  modern,  very  few  fuch  inftances  of  lon- 
gevity occurring  in  ancient  writers. 

Befides,  never  was  the  manner  of  living  at  Rome  fo  agreeable  as  at  Manner  of 
prefent ; not  a day  paffing  without  affemblies  of  both  fexes  at  the  houfes 
of  perfons  of  quality.  But  unmarried  women  have  not  the  liberty  of 
appearing  in  public  here  as  in  other  countries ; for  they  are  generally 
confined  in  a convent  until  they  are  either  married  or  grown  old. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  affords  a more  agreeable  entertainment  to  per-  Carnival. 
fons  of  an  elegant  tafte  than  that  of  Venice.,  which  conlifis  of  little  elfe 
than  flrolling  about  the  town  in  fliabby  mafquerade  habits  among  in- 
famous courtezans,  (dc.  Whereas  at  Rome,  fhould  a proftitute  dare  to 
appear  upon  the  Corjo,  a difeovery  would  expofe  her  to  very  fevere  treat- 
ment. During  this  laft  carnival,  an  Englijlo  gentleman,  who  kept  a 
miftrefs  at  a great  expence,  took  her  in  his  chariot  to  the  carnival  Corfo ; 
but  it  being  fignified  to  him,  that  if  he  arid  his  companion  fhould 
meet  with  any  difagrceable  treatment,  he  mufl:  thank  himfelf,  he  had 
the  prudence  to  take  the  intimation,  and  drove  home  again.  The  time 
of  thofe  diverfions  is  limited  to  the  lafl  eight  days  before  Lent,  and  then 
only  from  three  to  fix  in  the  afternoon.  Hence  the  people  of  Rome 
affirm  that  their  carnival  lafls  but  twenty-four  hours.  The  place  of  re- 
fort is  the  Corfo,  a fine  flreet  in  a direft  line,  beginning  at  the  Porta  del  II  Corfo. 
Pcpolo,  and  eleven  hundred  geometrical,  or  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  common  paces  in  length.  Every  one  appears  there  with  or 
without  a mafk,  on  foot  or  in  a carriage,  juft  as  they  pleafe.  The 
coaches  follow  each  other,  two  a breaff.  The  principal  nobility  make 
their  appearance  in  triumphal  cars,  which  add  a great  fplendor  to  the 
fpedlacle.  The  Sbirri  are  pofled  up  and  down,  to  prevent  any  diftur- 
bances,  and  their  captain  rides  about  bare-headed,  without  putting  on 
his  hat  till  orders  are  obtained  for  the  horfe-races,  a kind  of  fport  feen.  Horfe-raees. 
no  where  but  in  Italy  ^ and  Englajid  d-.  The  nobility  here,  like  the 

* The  modern  Romans  feem'to  have  derived  this  fport  from  the  ancients.  Vide  Sit.  Ital. 
lib.  1 6.  Virg.  /En.  5. 

t Horfe-races  are  well  known  in  England,  though  of  a different  kind,  and  with  lefs  bar- 
barity, and  perhaps  in  fome  other  countries  ; but  the  author  confined  them  to  Italy  only, 
which  is  contradidled  by  what  follov/s  in  the  tdxt. 
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E''iglijh^  take  a pride  in  keeping  horfes  of  extraordinary  fwiftnefs  j but 
mod;  of  the  racers  in  Italy  are  brought  from  Barbary.,  whereas  England 
glories  in  the  fpirit  and  vigor  of  thofe  of  its  own  breed.  Another  great 
difference  in  this  kind  of  diverfion  between  the  two  nations  is,  that  in 
C\mpare.Hvith  E>ngla?id  the  horles  have  riders  who  are  weighed  with  great  exadlnefs, 
hinA."  fuccefs  of  the  race  does  not  a little  depend  on  their  dexterity 

and  addrefs ; whereas,  in  Italy,  the  horfes  are  trained  up  to  run  alone. 
On  the  tides,  and  along  the  back  they  have  leathern  ftraps  (luck  on  with 
pitch,  and  under  thefe  are  iron  bullets  let  with  ftrong  points,  like  the 
rowels  of  a fpur,  which  continually  prick  the  horfes  while  they  are  in 
motion  : they  fix  another  of  thofe  fpiked  balls  under  the  horfe’s  tail.  The 
ftarting-place  is  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  the  horfes  being  gene- 
rally from  five  to  eight  in  number,  Ihew  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the 
fignal,  which  is  given  by  dropping  a rope  that  runs  crofs  the  courfe  be- 
fore them,  to  the  ground  : upon  this  they  dart  and  fly  along  the  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs,  the  coaches  being  drawn  up  on  each  tide  the  flrcet. 
The  prize  is  generally  a piece  of  brocade,  of  the  value  of  feventy  or 
eighty  fcudi,  or  Poman  crowns,  which  is  generally  the  groom’s  perqui- 
flte.  The  people  are  entertained  with  fuch  a race  every  day  during  the 
CarntvaUt-  camival.  It  was  a high  diverfion  to  pope  element'll,  in  carnaval- 
ClemenfxF  time,  to  engage  a knot  of  jovial  monks  in  a hot  difpute,  who  after 
having  fpent  themfelves  in  wrangling,  had  a match  of  carouzing.  This 
infamous  cuftom,  though  the  Pope  fuffered  a flatterer  to  ftiie  him  Vice 
Deus  favours  very  flrongly  of  the  carnal  man,  and  though  the  cardinal 
who  delivers  the  afhes  to  his  holinefs  on  AJl:)~wednejday , omits  thefe 
cuftomary  words,  Mometito  homo,  quod  puhis  es : ‘ Remember,  man, 
‘ thou  art  but  dufl:.’ 

Summer  heats,  The  fummers  at  Pome  are  very  tedious,  every  one  keeping  clofe  at 
home  the  whole  day,  and  taking  their  naps  at  noon  ; fo  that  it  is  a com- 
mon faying  at  Pome,  ‘ None  but  dogs,  ideots,  and  Fretichmen  walk  the 
‘ ftreets  in  the  day-time.’  The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  the  Potnatis 
paflionately  fond  of  fpring-water,  iced  and  cooling  liquors  j fo  that  great 
quantities  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  are  fetched  from  the  mountains  and 
preferved  in  ice-houfes,  are  confumed  there.  Several  forts  of  water  are 
drank  in  Pome ; but  it  is  only  in  a few  convents  that  river-water  is  ufed. 
Pvain-water  is  here  faved  in  cifterns,  and  when  kept  clean,  is  reckoned 
very  v^holgfome.  Here  is  alfo  well-water,  and  other  water  conveyed 
into  the  city  by  pipes  and  aquedudts,  at  a great  expence.  As  I never 

' hi  infcripllone  Ubri  BenediSii  de  BendiSlis  anno  i6o8.  He  is  alfo  called,  Poniifida  Otn- 
mpotent'ue  conjervator  acerrimus  ; ‘ A ftrenuous  maintainer  of  the  papal  omnipotence.’ 
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faw  a city  fo  III  provided  with  good  water  for  drinking  as  Paris  ^ ; fo  I 
quellion  whether  for  number  of  good  wells  and  fountains,  any  city  fur- 
pad'es,  or  even  equals  Rofjie. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans.,  Appius  Claudius.,  Manlius  Curius.,  Lucius 
Papirius,  Cains  Servilius  Cepion,  Lucius  Longinus  Crajfus,  ^intus  Mar- 
tins •f',  Marcus  Agrippa  f , Augufttis,  and  others,  fignalized  themfelves 
by  their  noble  aquedudls,  through  which  water  was  conveyed  to  the 
city  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Even  Liberius,  Claudius,  Caligula  §,  and 
Caracalla,  though  in  other  refpeds  not  of  the  bed;  charafters,  took  care 
of  the  city  in  this  ufeful  article.  Frontinus,  in  his  learned  work,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Roman  aqueduds,  computes  the  quantity  of  water- 
daily  brought  to  the  city  of  Rome  by  thefe  v/orks,  to  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thoufand  tuns.  The  three  chief  aqueduds  now  in  being  are 
thofe  of  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua  Felice,  and  of  Paulina.  The  firft  was  virgi- 
repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  fecond  comes  from  Palejlrina,  which  nia. 
is  two-and-twenty -miles  olf,  and  is  a work  which  does  honour  to  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  who  expended  on  it  a million  of  feudi,  and 
named  it  11  Condotto  dell'  Aqua  Felice  Felix  having  been  the  name  which 
he  afibmed  when  a monk,  and  continued  to  bear  it  till  his  exaltation 
to  the  papal  throne.  It  difchaiges  itfelf  in  Rome  at  the  Fontana  di  Tcr- 
mine,  which  was  alfo  built  at  the  expence  of  Sixtus  V.  and  confifts  of 
three  arches,  fupported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  water  guOies 
out  through  three  large  apartures.  Over  the  middle  arch  hands  a beau- 
tiful flatue  of  Mofes  ftriking  the  I'ock  with  his  rod  j over  another  arch  is 
a bajjo-relicvo  ol Aaron  leading  the  people  to  the  miraculous  fprings  in  the 
wildernefs;  and  the  third  Gideon  trying  his  foldiers  by  their  drink- 
ing water.  Round  it  are  four  lions,  two  of  which  are  of  marble,  by  Vacca  j 

* Paris  has  only  fifty-two  public  conduits,  and  thefe  are  fupplied  with  water  from  Rr,n- 
gis,  Belleville,  and  St.  Gervais  du  PrL  The  two  pumps  of  La  Sajnaritaine  and  Poiit  an 
Notre  Dame,  fupply  the  city  with  a great  quantity  of  water ; but  it  is  only  from  the 
river,  and  after  it  has  run  through  half  the  city,  and  thereby  become  very  foul.  The 
remote  parts  labour  under  the  inconveniency  of  purchafing  this  water  from  the  porteurs 
d'eau,  or  water-carriers. 

f He  brought  water  to  Rome  from  a fpring  at  the  diftance  of  fixty-one  miles. 

J Among  other  aquedudls  either  improved  or  made  by  him,  was  the  Aqua  Virginea,  fo 
called  from  a country  girl’s  fhewing  the  fpring  to  fome  foldiers,  who  v/ere  ready  to  perifli 
for  thirft.  At  prefent  it  iffues  from  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  repre- 
fen is  a ftiip ; and  from  that  of  Trevi,  fo  called  from  the  where  three  ftreets 

meet. 

§ The  aquedufts  through  which  fome  of  the  fprings  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  are  conveyed, 
were  built  by  Cafar,  and  finifhed  by  Claudius,  being  brought  the  diftance  of  forty  Ita- 
lian miles.  They  were  of  fuch  a height,  as  to  fupply  all  the  hills  of  the  city,  as  Pliny 
relates  at  large,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  And  according  to  him,  and  likewife  the  computation 
of  the  celebrated  Budetus,  the  charge  of  this  work  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  crowns. 
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the  other  two  of  oriental  granate,  are  faid  to  be  brought  hither  from  a 
temple  of  Serapis.  All  the  four  lions  ejc(ft  water,  and  on  the  front  is 
the  following  infcription : 

Sixtus  ^intus  Pontijex  Max.  Pice?jus 
Aquam  ex  agro  Columnce  via  Prcenejiind 
Sinifirorfum  multar.  colleSiione 
Venarum  du6lu fmuojo  a receptaculo 
Mill  XX.  a Capite  XXII.  adduxh, 

Felicemque  de  nomine  ante  Pont. 

Dixit.  Coepit  Pont.  An.  I.  abjolvit  III. 

MDLXXXrill. 

‘ Pope  Sixtus  V.  a native  of  Pifa^  colledled  this  water  flowing  in  dif- 
ferent ftreams  in  the  diftrid:  of  Colonna^  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Pa~ 
lejirina  into  a refervoir,  and  from  thence  conveyed  it  by  pipes  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  refervoir,  and  twenty-two  from  the , 
fource  ; he  called  it  Aqua  Felice,  from  the  name  he  affumed  before 
he  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne.  He  began  this  noble  work  in  the 
fiift,  and  completed  it  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  1588.’ 

The  name  of  di  Fermhie  is  derived,  though  corruptly,  from  the  baths 
or  Fhermee  Diocletiani. 

The  Aqua  Paulma,  fo  called  from  its  reftorer  pope  Paulus  V.  divides 
itfelf  into  two  main  channels,  one  of  which  fupplies  mount  yaniculus, 
and  the  other  the  Vatican  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  conveyed  the 
diftance  of  thirty  miles,  and  fupplies  the  fountain  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Pietro  Mojitorio,  which  Hands  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Janiculus 
Its  fine  portal  was  both  the  gift  and  work  of  Fontana  and  Mademo ; 
and  three  of  its  five  ftreams  are  not  inferior  to  fmall  rivers,  and  fufficient 
to  turn  a mill.  The  infcription  runs  thus: 

Paulus  ^intus  Pontifex  Max. 

Aquain  in  Agf'o  Braccianenji 
Saluberrimis  e Fontibus  colledlam 
Veterioribus  Aquce  Alfietince  dulfibus 
Re/iitutis  Jiovifque  additis 
XXX.  ab  milliario  duxit.  A.D.MDCXII. 

Pont.fui  Septimo. 

* Jatiiculus  was  called  Mans  Aurelius,  either  from  its  being  near  the  Porta  Aurelia,  or 
from  its  golden- coloured  fandj  but  now  the  name  is  altered  lo  Montorio, 

‘ Pope 
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‘ Pope  Paul  V.  conveyed  this  water,  colled:ed  In  the  diilridl  of  Brac- 
‘ ciano  from  the  mod  wholefome  fprings,  the  dijflance  of  30  miles,  by 

* repairing  the  ancient  aqueduds  of  AlfiU7u^  and  adding  fome  new 

* works,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  16 1 1,  and  of  his  pontificate  the  feventh.’ 

In  the  year  1690  this  fountain  was  repaired  with  additional  embei- 
lifiiments  by  pope  Alexander  VIII.  and  is  very  well  worth  feeing,  were 
it  only  for  the  fine  view  it  affords  of  the  whole  city. 

From  thefe  large  refervoirs  of  water  feveral  other  leffer  conduits  are 
fupplied,  the  defcription  of  which  would  be  too  tedious.  One  of  the 
wholefomeft  fprings  in  Rof}te  is  that  called  Fonte  Grillo,  which  rifes  at  Fonte  (irillo. 
the  foot  of  the  mount  ^lirmal ; but  does  not  flow  very  copioufly. 

Befides  thefe  public  fountains,  moft  of  the  palaces  and  houfes  of  any  con- 
fideration,  have  private  fountains  and  water-works  for  grandeur  and 
entertainment. 

For  the  better  prefervation  of  the  public  fountains  and  flreets,  thty  Care  of  the 
are  under  the  infpedion  of  a particular  commiflion  of  cardinals  and 
lates,  the  prefident  of  which  is  always  the  cardinal  Ca^nerlengo ; and  that 
the  water  may  not  be  foul’d  by  dufl:  or  vermin,  the  aquedudls,  whofe  lofty 
arches  make  a very  good  appearance,  are  all  covered  with  flione,  fo 
that  one  may  walk  on  them  for  feveral  miles  together.  I fliall  here  add 
fome  infcriptions  on  the  fountain  of  the  convent  of  S.  Piet7-o  in  VincoH^ 
which  was  built  at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Barberiniy  whofe  arms  are 
a fwarm  of  bees,  to  which  the  author  of  thefe  infcriptions  feems  to  allude : 

DifcCy  hofpesy  aqua  hujus  perennitatCTn 
e fcatebra  inexhaufta ; 

Ea  eji  Cardinalis  Barberini  Liberalifas. 

Difce  Suavitatem-y 
EaTn  Apes  prof undunf. 

Sapor  m aquis  cateris  vitiuniy 
In  hac  7nel  6?  nediar  eft. 

Nulla  melior  influat  in  hortos  aquay 
du7n  apes  propina7it. 

Mellea7n  fores  ujuram  bibunt  i 
D.  Fhomas  MentiuSy  Abbas  Generali s 
— ! Gratia  referenda  fiftens  F. 

A.  D.  MDCXLIL 

‘ Stranger,  obferve  this  ftream  continually  flowing  from  an  inexhauftible 
‘ fpring  j it  is  an  emblem  of  cardinal  Barberini' % liberality.  Learn  its 
‘ fweetnefs  from  the  bees  which  pour  it  forth ; it  taftes  like  honey  and 

F 2 ‘ nedar. 
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‘ nedar.  In  the  gardens  it  produces  a profufion  of  flowers,  which  re- 
‘ ward  the  bees  with  their  honey-dew.  'Thomas  Menti  compofed  this 

* infcription  out  of  gratitude  to  his  worthy  patron,  in  the  year  1642.’ 

On  the  other  fide  are  thefe  words : 

Sijie  adhuc  paulijper.,  G?  difce  hujus  aquce  metamorphojin. 

Vivo  Aiitonio  Card,  erat  mellea 
Barberinis  manafis  ex  apibits^ 

Mortuo  eva/if  amara 
rojiris  perrmjia  Jletibus. 

Nec  amifit  fuavitatem 
Suaves  enim  fmit  amoris  lacrymre 
cum  perpetuo  fuere  non  pojjlmt  ex  occidis. 

Cum  hujus  aquae  perennitate  funduntur. 

Etiam  nunc  rigat  flares 
Cum  Purpuratos  irrigat  cineres^ 
cum  nominis  eeternitate  compofiti 
Vel  in  fepulchro  redolent  immortalitatem. 

Can.  Reg.  S.  Salvatoris 

Suo  per  triginta  Of  o5lo  annos  benejico  ProteBori 
Grati  animi  monumentum  pofuere 
Sub  R.  P.  D.  yo.  Andrea  Gallia  Veneto  Generali  fertio 
A.  D.  MDCLXXI. 

‘ Traveller,  flop  a little  longer,  that  thou  mayefl:  be  informed  of  the 
‘ change  which  this  water  has  undergone.  Whilft  the  good  cardinal 
‘ Anthonio  lived,  and  whilft  it  ilTued  from  the  Barberini  bees,  honey 
‘ was  not  fweeter.  At  his  lamented  death  it  became  bitter,  being 
‘ mingled  with  our  tears  j yet  was  it  not  wholly  deprived  of  its  fweet- 
‘ nefs,  for  fweet  are  the  tears  of  alfedion,  which,  though  the  fountain 
‘ of  the  eye  fails,  fhall  ever  flow  mingled  with  thefe  waters.  Still  it 
‘ may  be  laid  to  water  flowers,  when  it  refrefhes  the  aflies  of  purpled 
' prelates,  who  from  their  unfading  glory,  even  in  the  grave,  bloom 

* with  immortality.  In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  favours  re- 
‘ ceived  from  that  excellent  cardinal,  during  a patronage  of  thirty-eight 
‘ years,  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Salvatore  ereded  this  memorial  ; the 
‘ reverend  father  yohn  Andrea  Gallia^  a native  of  Venice.^  being  the 
‘ third  time  general  abbot,  1671.’ 

AcjuaAce-  I muft  iiot  omit  the  mineral  waters,  which  in  fummer-time  are  in 
toia.  vogue  Rome.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  aqua  acetofa,  which 
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ftands  a little  without  the  city,  facing  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  and  by  pope 
Alexander  VII.  a fountain  was  here  eredled  in  the  form  of  an  ampithea- 
tre  of  free-ftone,  according  to  the  following  infcription  : 

Alexander  VII.  Pont.  Max. 

Ut  Acidulce  aquce  falubritatem  nitidins  haiiriendi  copia  & loci  amcenitas 
comme?idaret)  repurgato fonte^  additis  ampliore  adifcatione JaUentibus^  iim- 
brdque  arborum  indudla  publics  iitilitati  coyij'uluit . An.  Sal.  MDCLXL 

‘ That  this  wholefome  acid  mineral  water  might  be  drawn  in  its  na- 
‘ tural  purity,  pope  Alexander  V 11.  ordered  the  fpring  to  be  cleanfed; 
‘ he  alfo  enlarged  the  current,  and  for  the  conveniency  of  the  public 
‘ added  a plantation  of  trees,  to  lliade  the  place  from  the  fun-beams, 
‘ in  the  year  1671.’ 

Pope  Clement  the  eleventh’s  benefaclion  to  this  fountain  is  alfo  perpe- 
tuated in  the  following  words : 

Clemens  XL  Pontifex  Maximus 
Coercito  jlumine^  corrineatis  'oenisy 
Purgatis  dulfibusy  inflaurato  fonte 
Acidulce  Salubritati  Gf  confervationi 
Profpexit. 

Anno  Salutis  M.  DCC.  XII. 

‘ For  the  falubrity  and  better  prefervation  of  this  mineral  water,  pope 
‘ Clement  XI.  ordered  the  veins  to  be  united,  the  pipes  to  be  cleanfed, 
‘ and  the  conduit  to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  in  the  year  1712.’ 

But  this  work  had  been  before  begun  by  Paul  V.  who  accordingly 
has  this  infcription  eredted  to  him  : 

Paulus  V.  Po?it.  Max. 

Ann.  Salutis  MDC'KIII.  Pontificatus  fui  IX. 

Renibus  & Jiomachoy  fpleni,  jecorique  medetUFy 
Milk  mails  prodeji  ijla  falubris  aqua. 

‘ This  w'ater  being  an  efficacious  remedy  for  various  diforders,  parti- 
‘ ticularly  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  ftomach,  fpleen,  and  liver,  was  thought 
‘ worthy  the  attention  of  pope  Paul  V.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pon- 
‘ tihcate,  and  of  our  Lord  1613.’ 


On 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  without  Later  an  gate,  is  another  mine- 

ral water,  called  Aqua  Sandia^  which  is  ufed  alfo  for  bathing. 

Thefe  mineral  waters  are,  by  a great  many,  drank  all  the  year  round, 
but  mixed  with  wine  to  render  them  more  palatable. 

In  autumn  the  vintage  is  a time  of  general  feftivity,  when  the  com- 
monalty give  themfelves  up  to  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs,  the  fruits 
of  which  ufually  appear  in  the  months  of  May  and  ^une  following.  It 
is  obfei  ved  by  the  hofpital-books,  efpecially  that  of  Santo  Spirito,  that 
the  number  of  infants  received  in  the  machines,  during  thofe  months, 
exceeds  thofe  of  all  the  other  ten  months  put  together. 

The  favourite  winter  diverfions  at  Rome^  are  plays  and  operas ; and 
during  the  carnival,  the  latter  are  adled  at  three  theatres,  'viz.  the  Ali- 
berti^  Capranica^  and  the  Theatro  nuo'vo.  The  firft,  which  is  fo  called 
from  its  founder,  count  Aliberti,  has  a pit  which  will  contain  nine  hun- 
dred perfons ; this  is  furrounded  with  feven  galleries  over  one  another, 
in  each  of  which  are  thirty-five  boxes,  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  I do  not  recoiled;  ever  to  have  feen  fuch  a fpacious  theatre. 

Cardinal  Ottohoni  alfo,  in  the  carnival  week,  had  operas  performed  In 
a private  theatre  built  in  his  palace,  where  it  was  eafytogain  admittance; 
and  here  I mufl;  obferve,  that  the  regard  to  modefly  in  this  city  excludes 
female  fingers  from  appearing  on  the  ftage,  their  parts  being  performed 
by  cnjfrati,  or  eunuch’s  dreffed  in  women’s  habits*. 

As  to  the  Roman  cuftoms  in  other  refpeds,  every  prudent  traveller 
fliould  be  fo  far  upon  his  guard  as  rather  to  talk  too  little  than  too 
much ; for  in  Rome  there  are  feveral  private  channels  of  information, 
even  among  the  hired  laqueys,  for  conveying  to  the  government’s  ears 
an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  faid  or  done  in  the  city.  This,  indeed, 
they  do  with  credit  and  an  eafy  confcience ; the  Calling  even  of  a fpy  or 
informer,  not  being  without  a patron  faint,  namely  St.  Alexis.  'Their 
condud,  however,  towards  foreigners,  is  very  prudent  from  the  consi- 
deration that  they  enrich  the  city  by  expending  great  fums  of  money 
here  annually,  fo  they  are  not  flridly  attended  to.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  hoft  and  other  procefTions,  the  proteflants  need  not  fear  any  of  thofe 
brutal  infults  which  in  other  countries  they  fometimes  meet  with  from 
the  bigotted  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  vulgar.  A Roman,  when  they  fee 
any  perfon  that  does  not  comply  with  the  preferibed  genuflexions,  con- 
tents himfelf  with  looking  upon  fuch  a one  as  an  heretic  or  an  infidel, 
without  exprefling  any  refentment;  even  in  ih^MiffaSpiritus  SanBi,  where 
generally  a great  number  of  cardinals  are  prefent,  many  proteflants,  at 

* ^are.  Which  is  moft  indecent,  women’s  appearing  on  the  ftage,  o.*"  this  cuftom 
arifing  from  the  fandity  of  the  Romans,  as  our  author  calls  it  ? 
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the  elevation  of  the  hofl,  keep  their  {landing  poflare,  without  the  leaft 
iniult  or  incivility  from  the  S'wifs  guards  in  waiting,  or  any  fuch  rude- 
nefs  or  compulhon,  which,  it  is  notorious,  is  praclifed  in  the  chapel  at 
Ver'failles  *. 

In  lent,  and  on  other  fall  or  meager  days,  the  proteftants  never  fail  of  /vwew  in 
meeting  with  butcher’s  meat,  &c.  at  the  inns  and  taverns,  without  being  °/ 
at  the  trouble  to  procure  a licenfe  for  eating  it. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  I?(?Wi7«-catholics  are  fo  littie  obfervant  of 
their  falls  or  meager  days  as  at  Rome  j and  on  Saturday  they  ufe  this  ex- 
pedient to  eat  meat  for  fupper,  which  is  to  wait  till  the  clock  ilrikes 
twelve,  and  then  fuch  a repaft  paffes  for  a Sundays  breakfaft,  which 
doth  not  come  under  the  churcli’s  prohibition.  This  the  Romans  call 
Far  Sabbatine  and  from  this  cuflom  poflibly  fome  of  the  Englijh  -f-have 
learned  to  reconcile  their  fondnefs  for  gaming  with  the  obfervation  of 
the  fabbath  j the  card-table  being  got  ready  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at 
the  found  of  twelve  o’clock  they  fall  to  play  as  if  it  was  Monday  morn- 
ing. This  was  pradlifed  to  elude  Cromwell'^  laws  for  ftridlly  obferving 
the  fabbath. 

I have  often  wondered  to  hear  fome  7?o/«^z«-catholics,  at  a public  or-  Freedom  of 
dinary,  launch  out  with  fuch  a bold  freedom  againfl  the  'Jefuits  and  the-^^^'^^'’* 
ufurpation  of  the  popes,  in  civil  matters,  over  the  rights  of  all  poten- 
tates in  general  and  efpecially  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  A certain  papifl  once  declared,  that  he  never  pafTed  by  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Crefcenti  family  without  pulling  off  his  hat,  as  a token  of 
his  veneration  for  that  glorious  man,  who  dared  to  drive  a turbulent 
Pope  out  of  Rome,  though  his  magnanimity  met  but  with  indifferent  re- 
turns. I do  not  care  to  repeat  the  name  he  was  pleafed  to  beflow  on  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  for  fuffering  the  Pope  to  grow  fo  powerful  at 
Rome. 

During  the  conclave,  a multitude  of  manufcript  Pafqui?iades  againfl  Pafquinadcs. 
the  deceafed  pope  and  the  cardinals  are  openly  fold  in  the  coffee-houfes 


* A remarkable  inftance  of  French  Pchtejfe,  as  I obferved  in  a note  above,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Milan,  vcd.  I.  p.  343.  How  different  is  this  from  the  pradiice  of  civilized  nati- 
ons, and  the  maxims  of  true  politenefs  ? Is  it  reckoned  an  incivility  to  put  an  unnatural 
conftraint  upon  the  body,  and  is  it  lefs  fo  to  offend  the  mind  and  confcience  ? Though 
our  author  does  not  fpeak  his  mind  fo  freely  of  the  French,  an  Englijhman  may  be  allowed 
to  expofe  their  falfe  pretences  to  politenefs. 

t The  author  might  have  fpared  the  Englijh  in  this  particular,  as  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in than  to  play  at  cards,  dice,  chefs,  iefc.  as  foon  as  the  morning  mafs  is 
over,  which  is  pradlifed  in  many  other  countries  in  Europe.  ’Tis  true,  we  are  too  fond 
of  imitating  the  French  in  this  and  other  inftances  of  levity  ; but  England  fhould  not  be 
reproached  with  vices  which  are  the  genuine  growth  of  Frame, 

for 
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for  half  a Paolo  4*  a flieet.  Thefe  fatirical  writings  derive  their  names 
from  the  mutilated  flatue,  near  which  one  Pafquino^  a jocular  and  inqui- 
fitive  taylor,  or  Ihoe-maker  dwelt. 

At  prefent  proclamations  are  alfo  fiuck  on  the  flatue  ; there  is  alfo 
to  be  feen  on  it  a mark  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  an  in- 
fcription,  fliewing  the  height  of  the  water  during  an  inundation  of  the 
Pyba'  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clenmit  VII. 

‘[deration  of  As  to  pubUc  profHtutes,  I am  apt  to  queflion  the  truth  of  fome  ac- 
fubhe  projh-  counts  Concerning  the  fums  accruing  to  the  papal  treafure  from  the  milk- 
tax,  as  it  is  called.  They  who  make  the  number  of  thofe  proflitutes 
amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  do  not  confider  that  all  the  females  in  Pome, 
young  and  old,  fcarce  amount  to  fifty  thoufand.  As  for  thofe  wretched 
creatures  who  give  in  their  names,  age,  country,  family,  and  place  of 
abode  to  the  Sbirri  and  their  commander,  in  order  to  be  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  fuch  miferable 
objedls,  that  at  Naples  and  other  places,  their  pra(^lice  would  not  defray  the 
fmall  tax  to  which  they  are  fubjed:.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  little 
of  the  produce  of  the  tax  goes  farther  than  the  hands  of  the  Sbirri^ 
part  of  whole  province  it  is  to  keep  off  the  monks  and  priefts  from 
thefe  forbidden  paths,  and  to  take  care,  that  in  Rafter  week,  during  ad- 
vent, and  lent,  and  on  the  other  falls  and  feflivals  of  the  church,  thefe 
proflitutes  receive  no  company.  I have  been  affured  from  good  hands, 
[dumber  of  that  their  number  doth  not  exceed  eight  hundred.  In  the  times  of  pa- 
them.  Rome,  they  lived  together,  and  the  places  of  their  evening  rendez- 

vous are,  by  Pertullian,  ad  Uxorem,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  called  Confijloria  * li- 
bidi?ntm  publicarum  i.e.  ‘ Theflatutes  for  public  proftitutes  f which  ex- 
prefiion  agrees  with  the  Injlitoria  matronariim  mentioned  in  Suetonius’s 
life  of  Nero.  chap.  27.  Over  their  ftews  or  fornices,  from  which  is  de- 
rived the  word  Fornicatio,  was  written  the  name  of  the  courtefan  who 
lived  there  and  her  price,  to  which  Juvenal,  fpeaking  of  Mejfalina,  al- 
ludes : 

. -tunc  nuda  papillis 

Cofijlitit  auratis,  titulum  mentita  Lycifeae. 

In  the  hlflory  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  is  the  following  infeription,  which 
flood  over  fuch  a cell : 

t About  three-pence. 

* Amianui  Marcellinus  feems  to  be  the  firfl  v/ho  ever  ufed  the  word  Conftftorium  for  a 
meeting  of  magiftrates. 
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^icunque  T^arfiam  dejiaraverit 
Mediant  Libram  dabit ; 

Pojlea  populo  patebit 
Ad  fingulos  Jblidos, 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  notpermitted,  or  at  leaft  not  ufual,  for  thefe 
proftitutes  to  make  their  public  appearance  before  evening,  or  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  reafon  of  Perjius^  giving  the 
name  of  Nottaria  to  one  of  that  fifterhood.  Their  dwellings  were  known 
by  a lamp  or  candle  burning  at  their  door ; and  to  this  TertuUian  had 
an  eye  in  the  following  paffage,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Ad  uxorem.  Moratur  Dei 
ancilla  in  laribus  alienis,  & inter  illos  omnibm  honoribus  dcsmonum,  omnibus 
folemnibus  regum^  incipiente  menfe  nidore  thuris  agitabifur  : procedit  de 

janua  laureata  & lucernata^  ut  de  novo  conjijiorio  libidinum  publicarum. 
‘ The  hand-maid  of  the  Lord  flays  in  profane  houfes,  where,  at  the 
‘ beginning  of  the  month,  fhe  muft  fuffer  the  ceremonies  of  dagmons, 
‘ the  folemnities  of  the  rich,  and  the  fmell  of  the  incenfe,  and  goes 
‘ out  with  laurel  and  lamp,  as  from  a new  public  brothel.’ 

Hence  Horace  fays, 

Jub  clara  nuda  lucerna. 

And  Juvenal, 

% 

Objcurifque  genis  turpis  fumoque  lucernce. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  this  abufe  of  lamps  the  primitive  Chriftians  took 
fo  much  offence  at  the  burning  candles  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen 
gods  by  day-light.  Hence  Ladlantius,  in  lib.  vi.  fays,  Accendunt  lumina 
velut  in  tenebris  agenti  Deo  *.  ‘ They  light  up  candles  to  their  God  as  if 

‘ they  dwelt  in  darknefs -f-.’  And  in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  alfo  cuftomary 
at  Rome  to  keep  a lamp  burning  in  the  ftreet  before  the  dwelling  of  every 

* Might  not  this  be  applied  to  the  modern  papifts,  who  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous 
cuftom  from  the  heathens  ? What  can  be  imagined  more  abfurd,  than  to  invoke  deaf 
idols,  and  to  burn  lights  to  blind  images.  Thefe  ceremonies  are  fo  common  in  German^', 
that  neither  the  author,  nor  his  editor,  take  any  notice  of  it  in  this  light. 

t Was  ever  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  Concilium  EUberi- 
tanum,  held  in  305,  againft  lighting  up  candles  in  ChrifHan  burial-places  by  day-light  : 
Cereos  per  diem  placuit  in  coemiterio  non  incendi.  Inquietandi  enim  SanSionim  Spiritus  non 
punt.  ‘ It  is  decreed,  that  by  day-light  no  candles  fhall  be  lighted  in  a burying-place  ; 

< for  the  fouls  of  the  faints  muft  not  be  difturbed.’ 

VoL.  II.  G 
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one  of  thefe  regiftered  proftitutes,  which  is  taken  away  while  flie  is 
entertaining  a vifitant.  In  Spain  this  is  known  by  a fword  which  the 
gallant  always  leaves  at  the  door.  I fhall  not,  however,  take  upon  me 
to  determine,  whether  it  is  in  alluhon  to  thefe  lamps  that,  according 
to  an  old  Roman  Kalendar,  publifhed  by  Lambechis,  from  a manu- 
fcript  in  the  emperor’s  library,  the  month  of  Aprils  which  was  confe- 
crated  to  Venus^  is  reprefented  under  the  emblem  of  a man  dancing  to 
a ftatue  of  Venus^  before  which  are  a lighted  wax  taper  and  a lamp. 
That  incenfe  was  thrown  into  this  flame  appears  from  Aufoniuss  te- 
traftich  on  the  month  of  April. 

ConteBam  Myrto  Venerem  veneratiir  Ap7plis. 

Lumen  thuris  habet^  quo  nitet  alma  Ceres. 

Cereus  a dextra  Jlammas  dijfundit  odorasy 
Balfama  non  defunt,  queis  redolet  Paphie. 

* In  April  Venus  crown’d  with  myrtle  is  worfhipped.  The  frankin- 
‘ cenfe  and  wax-tapers  diffufe  a fragrant  light  around.  Whilfl;  all  Pa- 
‘ phos  is  gladdened  with  the  odours  of  fweet  balfams.’ 

Pope  Pius  V.  was  a fevere  enemy  to  proftitutesj  and  though  he  could 
not  accomplifli  his  end  in  clearing  the  city  of  them,  he  ordered,  that  in- 
flead  of  being  difperfed  in  every  ftreet,  they  fhould  live  together  in  one 
particular  quarter,  that  they  and  their  gallants  might  be  more  infamous. 
He  further  order’d,  that  every  proftitute  dying  in  that  ftate  fhould  be 
buried  in  a dunghill : And  even  when  the  magiflirates  by  the  fecret  in- 
ftigations  of  the  clergy  reprefented  to  him,  that  this  was  an  infringement 
of  the  antient  privileges  of  the  city;  that  it  greatly  endangered  the  fafety 
and  honour  of  married  women ; that  it  again  opened  a door  to  an  exe- 
crable vice  with  which  the  Romans  are  reproached  by  St.  Pauli  laftly, 
that  the  citizens  would  be  great  fufferers,  as  it  would  lower  the  rent  of 
their  houfes;  the  pope  perfifted  in  his  refolution,  and  threatened  to  re- 
move from  Rome  and  change  his  refldence,  rather  than  give  up  fo  juft 
and  commendable  a point.  Upon  this  the  pope’s  order  took  place  with- 
out any  farther  oppofition.  This  behaviour  of  the  pope  is  hinted  at  in 
fome  parts  of  the  following  epitaph  ereded  to  his  memory. 

Pius  V.  Pontifex 
Religionis  ac  Pudiciti<2  VindeXy 
ReSli  & JuJii  ajfertory 
Morwn  ac  difciplino'  rejiituiory 
Chrijiiance  rei  defenfor. 
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Salutaribiis  editis  legibuSy 
Gallia  conjervatdy 
Principibm  Joedere  jundlis, 

Partd  de  Purcis  viBoridy 
Ingentibiis  aufis  & faSiiSy 
Pacts  bellique  gloria 
Maximus  y 

PiuSy  felixy  Opt.  Princepsi 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Pope  Pius  V. 

‘ The  affertor  of  religion  and  chaftity, 

‘ The  patron  of  juftice  and  integrity, 

‘ The  reftorer  of  morals  and  difcipline, 

‘ The  defender  of  the  chriftian  religion, 

* Who  having  publifhed  falutary  laws, 

‘ Saved  the  kingdom  of  FrancCy 

‘ Join’d  princes  in  a league  of  amity, 

* Acquired  a victory  over  the  PurkSy 

‘ By  his  noble  a<!dions  and  atchievements, 

‘ Shewed  himfelf  in  peace  and  war 

* Pious,  fuccefsful,  the  greateft 
‘ And  the  beft  of  princes.’ 

It  is  an  abfurd  notion  to  imagine,  that  public  ftews  are  neceflary  in 
populous  places  to  prevent  crimes  of  a more  heinous  nature;  it  being 
manifeft  from  experience,  that  the  moft  deteftable  crimes  abound  no  lefs 
in  places  where  thefe  houfes  are  connived  at,  than  in  other  cities.  Lon- 
don  and  the  villages  contiguous  to  it,  contain  fuch  an  immenfe  number 
of  houfes,  as  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  world,  and  is  never 
without  great  numbers  of  failors,  whofe  manner  of  life  might  be  ima- 
gined to  render  them  ungovernable  when  they  get  on  fhore;  yet  out- 
ward decency  and  good  order  have  always  been  kept  up  in  that  flourifh- 
ing  city,  without  its  having  recourfe  to  the  fcandalous  expedient  of  licenf- 
ing  public  flews.  The  real  motive  of  fuch  a pradlice  at  Amjierdam  was 
in  order  to  'put  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  guilders  a year  into  the  Schout's 
pocket.  But  the  lafl  magiflrate  having  loft  a fon  in  one  of  thofe  places, 
the  refentment  of  paternal  love  got  the  better  of*  felfifhnefs,  and  an  end 
was- put  to  the  toleration;  yet  without  any  increafe  of  diforders,  or  the 
leaft  prejudice  to  the  city  in  general.  As  to  that  deteflable  crime  which 
broke  out  a few  years  fince  in  Hollandy  it  was  a long  concealed  fire, 
which  raged  no  lefs  in  the  country  towns  than  Amfierdanty  and,  indeed, 
among  people  who  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  haunt  public  brothels.  But 
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this  is  a digreffion;  And  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  pofterlty  may  not  give 
credit  to  fuch  abominations,  in  the  puniOiment  of  which  it  had,  perhaps, 
been  more  difereet,  if  it  had  been  done  with  greater  fecrecyj  inftead  of 
publicly  exhibiting  inftances  of  that  pitch  of  turpitude  and  impiety  to 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable  of  attaining. 

The  canon  laws  indeed  do  not  bear  very  hard  againfl;  fornication  and 
adultery ; in  one  part  of  the  gloflary  it  is  faid  hoc  eft  leve  peccatum  & quod 
Gain  vocant  bonam  fortunam-,  i,  e.  ‘ This  is  fo  light  a fin  that  by  the 
* French  it  is  termed  bonne  fortune-^  However,  Kome  is  not  more  de- 
bauched than  other  great  cities.  Here  are  feveral  regulations  calculated 
purely  for  reclaiming  proftitutes;  they  are  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion, aad  if  they  die  in  that  profeffion,  they  are,  as  I before  obferved, 
denied  chriftian  burial  *.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy  they  are  obliged  feveral 
times  in  a year  to  affemble  in  a particular  church,  where  their  criminal 
and  vitious  lives  are  painted  in  the  blackeft  colours,  in  a fermon  preached 
before  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  who  are  moved  by  the  preacher’s 
arguments,  and  in  token  of  their  repentance  kifs  a crucifix  which  is 
handed  about,  are  conducted  to  a convent  founded  for  this  excellent 
end.  Maunday  Thurjday  is  the  moft  remarkable  day  for  thefe  conver- 
fions;  but  moll  of  thefe  wretches  are  fo  hardened  as  to  have  no  fuch  pi- 
ous inclinations  till  their  incapacity  for  their  criminal  commerce,  or  the 
decays  of  nature  puts  them  in  mind  of  looking  out  for  Ibme  other  way 
of  of  fubfilling.  This  cuftom  reminds  me  alfo  of  an  order  of  Gregory  XIII. 
which  enjoins,  the  yewiJJo  community  every  Saturday  evening  during 
Lenty  to  fend  a hundred  men  and  fifty  yewlfh  women  to  the  oratory  del- 
la SS.  Frinitdy  not  far  from  the  Ghetto  or  the  ward  aflign’d  that  nation, 
to  hear  the  excellency  of  the  chrifiian  religion  difplayed  from  the  pulpit. 
This  prefent  Lent  the  fubjedts  were  Chri/i’s  incarnation  and  death,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  his  perfon,  and  the  dodrine  of  the  trinity j 
but  thefe  fubjeds  were  handled  with  fuch  fine  fpun  and  metaphyfical 

* Incontinency  hath  ever  been  punifhed  among  civilized  nations,  but  by  none  fo  fe- 
verely  as  the  antient  Germans  and  northern  nations.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  ig.  Paucijfima 
in  tarn  numeroja  gente  adulteria.,  quorum  poena  preefens.^  & maritis  pertnijfa.  Accifts  erinibus  nu- 
datam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  maritus.)  ac  per  omnem  vicum  verier e agit.  Publicata  enim 
pudicitiee  nulla  venia\  non  forma.,  non  estate,  non  opibus  maritum  invenerit.  Nemo  enim  illic 
vitia  jidet',  nec  corrumpere  lA  corrmnpi  fesculum  vocatur.  i.  e.  ‘ In  fuch  a populous  nation 
‘ adulteries  are  very  rare,  and  the  hufband  has  the  power  of  immediately  revenging  him- 
‘ felf.  The  adulterefs’s  hair. is  cut  olF,  then  ftripping  her  naked  in  the  prefence  of  her 
‘ near  relations,  he  turns  her  out  of  doors  and  fcourges  her  through  the  to-wn.  This  is  fo 
‘ unpardonable  a crime  and  withal  fo  infamous,  that  neither  beauty,  age  nor  fortune  can 
‘ procure  fuch  a one  another  hufband  ; for  there  vices  are  not  made  a jeft  of;  nor  do  they 
‘ content  themfelves  with  exclaiming  againfl:  the  corruption  of  the  age.’  Quaere,  whether 
the  punifhment  mentioned  here  by  Tacitus,  be  lefs  fhocking  to  modefty  than  the  offence 
that  occafioned  it.?  Surely  our  author  could  not  look  upexn  the  antient  Germans  as  a civi- 
lized people  who  tolerated  fuch  indecencies, 
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fubtletleSj  that  I could  have  wifhed  the  matter  had  been  lefs  abiflrufe,  or 
the  method  better  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the  perfons  who 
were  to  be  inftructed.  The  num.ber  of  yeni's  at  Rome  is  about  nine  T/w  tiumler. 
thoufand,  and  by  order  of  Paul  IV.  the  men  wear  a piece  of  red  cloth 
on  their  hat,  and  the  women  on  their  head-drefs  as  a mark  of  diftindion.  of 

It  feems  fomething  odd,  that  for  this  infamous  diftindion,  the 
vourite  colour  of  the  cardinals  fliould  have  been  chofen,  and  which  is  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  them.  The  Jews  formerly  lived  in  what  parts  of  the  city 
they  pleafedj  but  the  above-mentioned  pope,  who  took  all  occafions  to 
fliew  his  averfion  to  that  unhappy  people,  confined  them  within  narrow 
bounds  near  the  'Tyber,  where  the  generality  of  them  live  in  a very  poor 
fordid  manner. 

Provifions  are  better,  and  fold  more  reafonably  here  than  in  rciTiViy  Entertainment 
other  parts  of  Italy,  but  wine  is  not  included  in  the  rates  of  ordinaries  j ^ome. 
every  one  drinking  what  he  likes  bed,  which,  however,  is  of  a moderate 
price.  All  over  Italy  the  pigeons  are  very  large,  fat,  and  of  a delicate 
flavour.  The  veal  alfo  is  very  fine  here,  efpecially  the  Vitelle  motigane  *, 
for  infiead  of  grafs  the  calves  are  fed  only  with  milk  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  pork  in  Italy  is  accounted  better  than  that  of  France  or  Germany, 
the  winter  food  for  the  hogs  being  the  hufks  of  grapes,  befides  morells, 
truffies,  and  cheftnuts.  Efculent  herbs  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  to 
be  had  at  Rome  all  the  year  round.  The  fruits  are  exquifite,  efpecially 
the  Perugia  melons,  which  are  preferable  to  any  other.  They  who  are 
for  having  early  fruit  fend  to  Naples  for  it,  from  whence  alfo  come  thole 
forced  cherries  which  are  ferved  at  table  on  Maundy  Fhurjday,  when  the 
pope  entertains  the  cardinals j but  if  the  Neapolitan  fruits  ripen  fooned, 
thofe  of  Rome  are  much  better.  It  is  not  cudomary  in  Italy  to  invite 
drangers  to  meals;  but  at  Rome  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  cardinals,  and  they  are  not  backward  in  receiving  vifits;  but 
nothing  however  is  faved  by  it:  For  the  cardinals  fervants  are  fure  to 
make  the  gued  pay  dearly  for  his  entertainment;  and  fo  mean  fpirited 
are  thefe  fellows,  that  if  the  very  next  day  after  a vifit,  a perfon  enters 
their  mader’s  houfe  again,  they  furround  him  foliciting  a botia  mano,  or 
gratuity.  It  is  the  fame  if  one  goes  to  a concert,  or  a party  at  play,  or 
on  receiving  the  mod  trivial  civility  at  any  houfe. 

A carriage  is  what  a foreigner  cannot  well  be  without  at  Rome,  and  Lherycoatha. 
though  in  carnival  time  the  rate  is  at  lead  14  Paoli  -f-  a day,  in  fummer 
they  may  be  had  under  nine.  There  are  but  very  few  fedan  chairs  at 
Rome,  and  none  to  be  had  for  fingle  perfons.  A greater  inconvenience 
here  is,  that  the  dreets  are  not  lighted;  and  whild  I am  finding  fault 

* A name  by  fome  derived  a mungendis,  tantummodo  matrum  uberibus. 

f About  7 Ihillings  Sterling. 
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with  Rome^  I muft  add,  that  I exti'emcly  diflike  their  way  of  drying  their 
linnen,  which  is  not  only  done  out  of  the  windows  but  upon  ropes  crofs 
the  ftreetj  and  what  a mean  appearance  this  muft  make  in  a city  other- 
wife  fo  fplended,  may  be  cafily  conceived. 

As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  figure  made  by  the  Pretender  to 
the  BritiJJj  crown ; I muft  fay  it  is  every  way  very  mean  and  unbecom- 
ing. The  court  of  Rome  indeed  has  ifliied  an  order,  that  all  the  fubjedts 
fliould  ftyle  him  king  of  England-,  but  this  is  no  more  than  an  empty 
title,  and  made  a jeft  of  by  the  Italians  themfelves;  ’for  fome  of  them 
difcourfing  with  me,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  none  of  his  friends, 
fometimes  by  a kind  of  jocular  civility  term  him  II  Re  di  qui,  i.  e.  ‘ the 
‘ local  king,  or  king  here,  Rex  in  partihus  whereas  the  rightful  pofief- 
for  is  ftiled  II  Re  di  qua.  ‘ The  king  there,  i.  e.  in  Etigland,  upon  the 
fpot. 

This  perfon  who  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  has  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thoufand  Satdi  T or  crowns, 
from  the  pope’s  treafury  it,  and  though  the  clandefhne  remittances  of  his 
adherents  in  England  may  amount  to  as  much  more,  it  falls  very  fbort 
of  what  is  required  to  keep  up  the  ftate  of  one  who  fets  up  for  a king, 
and  expedls  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  He  was  in  hopes  of  a vaft  fortune 
with  the  princefs  Sobiejki ; her  father  prince  pfames  having  promifed  a 
dowry  of  four  hundred  thoufand  guilders  |j  with  his  eldeft  daughter 
Maria  Charlotta,  when  in  1718  a match  was  negotiating  betwixt  her 
and  the  young  prince  of  Modena,  who  dyed  in  1727.  But  the  match 
broke  off  § at  the  very  time  when  the  Pretender  had  juft  fignified  his 
inclinations  for  efpoufing  the  other  daughter.  Prince  ^ames  being  un- 
able to  raife  the  money;  and  though  in  order  to  bring  about  the  conclu- 
fion  of  both  matches,  he  fent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  difpofe  of  fome  af- 
fignments  which  he  had  on  the  French  poft-office  and  falt-duties  ; yet 
the  regent  was  fo  much  in  the  intereft  o^VimgGeorge,  that  all  fuch  propo- 
fals  cam.e  to  nothing;  fothe  agent  left  Paris  without  effeding  any  thing. 
This  difappointment,  it  is  faid,  occafioned  the  neceflity  of  aftigning  the 
fecond  daughter  a portion  out  of  the  Sohicjki  eftate,  whidi  was  not  a 
little  incumbered  before.  This  marriage  was  the  work  of  the  court  of 
Rottie-,  and  though  poffibly  the  emprefs  dowager  Eleonora  might  have 

* As  bilhops  of  foreign  diocefes,  which  they  never  enjoy,  are  termed  Epifeopi  In  partihus 
infidelium. 

f About  3000/.  fteriing. 

J Alexander  VII.  fettled  on  queen  ChriJUna  a yearly  income  of  twenty  thoufand  Scudi 
out  of  the  fund  de  propaganda  fide. 

II  About  35000/.  fteriing. 

§ The  princefs  Maria  Charlotta  w'as  afterwards  married  to  Frederic  Cafimir  prince  of  7a- 
renne,  and  upon  his  deceafe  in  1723  to  his  brother,  who  is  ftili  living. 
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been  affixing  in  it,  the  emperor  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Princefs 
Clementinas  relations  were  fo  elevated  with  this  marriage,  that  they  made 
no  fecret  of  it;  fo  that  the  Britijk  minifter  at  Vienna  had  time  to  prevail 
with  the  imperial  court  to  flop  her  in  paffing  through  ’Tirol.  How  fhe 
made  her  efcape  out  of  cuftody  is  not  unknown  to  you  ; and  the  Pre- 
tender had  a medal  ftruck  on  this  occaiion,  by  Hamer ani  the  Pope’s  on  her 

medalift.  On  one  hde  was  reprefented  the  bride’s  head,  with  this  legend, 

Clementina  M.  Britan.  Fr.  Hib.  Regina. 

And  on  the  other,  the  fame  princefs  in  a triumphal  car,  with  the  reins 
in  her  hands,  and  the  horfes  on  a full  gallop,  with  this  motto  : 

Fortunatn  Caujamqne  fequor. 


Underneath, 

Deceptis  Cujlodibus  MDCCXIX. 

The  Pretender  is  very  fond  of  feeing  his  image  ftruck  on  medals ; pretenders 
and  if  kingdoms  were  to  be  obtained  by  tears  (which  he  is  faid  to  have  fnedals 
fhed  very  plentifully  at  the  mifcarriage  of  his  two  attempts  on  Scotland 
in  1708,  and  1715,  he  would  have  found  the  medallifls  of  his  party 

* The  Romans  never  let  flip  an  occafion  of  venting  their  fpleen  againfl:  the  Protefl:ant 
eflablifhment  in  England.  I have  a medal  of  Hamerani’Sy  ftruck  in  1720,  on  the  difficul- 
ties raifed  by  Holland  againft  acceding  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  It  reprefented  three  per- 
fons  in  a waggon,  vi%.  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain.^  and  the  duke  of  Orleans., 
inviting  a fourth,  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  come  in.  The  fourth  wheel  of 
the  waggon  is  wanting,  and  the  republic  ftands  leaning  on  it.  The  infcription, 

Bijiit  adhuc  quartd  deficients  rota. 

* It  cannot  move  for  want  of  a fourth  wheel.’ 

On  the  reverfe  are  thefe  words: 

' Fcedus  ^uadruplex 

Imperfedium 
Republicd  Batavd 
Fortiter  prudenterque 
CunBante 

MDCCXX. 

‘The  quadruple  alliance  rendered  abortive  by  the  refolute  and  prudent  delays  of  the 
‘ Dutch  1720.’ 
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work  enough.  Not  to  mention  the  medal  fome  time  fince  ftruck  in  ho- 
nour of  him,  I fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  that  is  at  prefent  in  hand, 
which  thews  his  life  not  to  be  very  thick  fet  with  aftions  of  any  eclat;  fjnee 
to  find  a fubjea  for  another  medal,  they  recur  a great  many  years  back 
to  the  birth  of  his  eldeft  fon,  one  fide  of  which  reprefents  the  bufts  of 
the  Pretender  and  his  lady,  with  this  legend : 

Jacob.  III.  R.  Clementina  R. 

On  the  reverfe  is  a lady,  with  a child  on  her  left-arm,  leaning  on  a 
pillar,  as  the  emblem  of  conftancy,  and  with  her  right-hand  pointing  to 
a globe  on  which  is  feen  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  legend, 

Rrovidentia  obfletrix. 

% 

Underneath  are  thefe  words : 

Carolo  Princ.  Vallice 
Nat.  die  ultima 
A.  MDCCXX. 

He  generally  appears  abroad  with, three  coaches;  and  his  houfiiold 
confifts  of  about  forty  perfons.  He  lately  aflumed  fome  authority  at  the 
opera,  by  calling  encore,  when  a fong  that  pleafed  him  and  fome  others 
was  performed  : it  was  not,  however,  till  after  a confiderable  paufe  that 
his  order  was  complied  with.  This  is  the  only  time  that  ever  he  has 
been  known  to  affe6t  the  leafl;  power;  and  this  infiance  of  compliance 
is  no  more  than  what  the  claps  of  half  a dozen  of  the  fpedators  will  at 
any  time  procure.  At  his  coming  into  an  aflembly,  no  Englijh  Pro- 
teftant  riles  up ; and  even  the  Roman-Q‘^\hoY\cs  pay  him  their  compli- 
ments in  a very  fuperficial  manner.  It  is  certain  that  his  pufillanimity, 
and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  amours  have  certainly  lefiened  him  in  every 
body’s  efteem. 

His  lady  is  too  pale  and  thin  to  be  reckoned  a handfome  woman ; her 
frequent  mifearriages  have  brought  her  very  low  ; fo  that  file  feldoin 
ftirs  abroad,  unlefs  it  be  to  vifit  a convent  out  of  devotion.  She  allows 
her  fervants  no  gold  nor  filver  lace  on  their  liveries,  and  this  proceeds 
from  what  is  called  her  piety.  But  it  may  be  prefumed  this  is  owing  partly 
to  her  ill  ftate  of  health  and  partly  to  the  jealoufy,  inconfiancy,  and 

* This  princefs  died  on  the  i8th  of  'January,  1735. 
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other  ill  qualities  of  her  hufoand  ; and  one  of  thefe  provocations  affeded 
her  fo  much,  that  flie  withdrew  for  feme  time  into  a convent^',  whilft 
the  Pretender,  in  order  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  amours,  went 
away  to  Bologna-,  but  the  Pope  difapproved  of  thefe  feparate  houdiolds, 
and  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
lady,  difeontinued  his  penfion.  This  however  is  but  an  outward  re- 
conciliation, as  he  ftill  continues  to  purfue  thofe  vices  which  occafioned 
the  difference  ; and  file  knows  him  too  well  even  to  entertain  a cordial 
affection  for  him  again.  Mr.  S , who  pretends  to  be  an  anti- 

quarian, and  bears  the  title  of  a Polijh  counfellor  of  ftate,  narrowly 
watches  the  fteps  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents,  and  holds  a cor-  Correrpcn.knce 
refpondence  with  the  Bf'itijh  miniftry.  Whilft  the  Pretender  refided  at  f 

Bologna,  Mr.  aS had  little  news  to  fend;  and  being  himfelf 

longer  neceffary,  his  remittances  were  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  till  the 
Pretender’s  return  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  fervices. 

Intereft  and  neceffity  were  the  motives  which  brought  the  Pretender 
back  to  Rome-,  this  gave  rife  to  an  obfervation,  that  no  ftridler  friendfhip 

could  be  imagined  than  that  betwixt  the  Pretender  and  Mr.  , 

the  one  not  being  able  to  live  without  the  other.  The  king  of  Great  King  of 
Britain,  though  at  fuch  a dilfance,  is  not  a little  dreaded  at  Rome,  on 
account  of  his  long  arms,  as  the  Italians  call  the  powerful  fleets  which  Rome,  on  ac- 
he can  fend  into  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  S is  a man  of  a good  of  his 

prefence,  and  has  made  himfelf  confiderable  by  affeefing  to  be  thought 
an  Atheift,  and  capable  of  any  attempt  whatever.  Some  years  fince, 
his  chariot  happened  in  the  night  to  run  againfl:  that  of  a lady  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  one  of  whom  leaped  down  and  gave  ’s  coach- 
man feveral  blows  with  his  cane ; but  S in  the  mean  time  called  to 

his  fervant  not  to  ftrike  again.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Falconieri,  go- 
vernor of  Rome,  to  demand  fatisfadlion,  or  elfe  he  threatned  to  find  out 
the  offender,  and  take  his  own  revenge.  The  governor  made  feveral 
propofals  for  mitigating  or  dropping  the  affair,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Mr. 

S infifted  upon  the  offender’s  being  publicly  whipped  ; upon  which 

Falconieri,  with  fome  warmth,  afked  him,  why  he  had  not  run  the  fel- 
low through  the  body  without  more  ado ; that  all  the  lofs  would  then 
have  been  of  a worthlefs  fcoundrel,  which  would  have  faved  him  a great 
deal  of  fatigue  and  vexation.  It  coft  the  Pope  three  hundred  feudi  or 
crowns,  before  the  offender  could  be  found  out,  who  was  fent  to  the 
gallies  for  five  years,  which  is  the  punifliment  for  affaulting  a foreign 
minifter’s  fervant. 

* Mrs.  Hay,  the  chief  occafion  of  the  mifunderftanding  between  them,  is  now  living 
at  Pifa. 
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The  pope,  as  a temporal  prince,  has  no  fmall  influence  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy^  with  which  the  tranquility  of  Europe  is  alfo  connected  j 
and  fometimes  it  happens  that  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  treat  with  the 
BritiJJi  court.  This  cannot  be  done  but  through  a third  hand,  which 
ufed  to  be  the  cardinal  for  the  imperial  affairs  at  Rome-j  but  fince  the 
mifunderflanding  betwixt  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna^  the  cardinal- 
protedlor  of  France  has  been  the  inffrument. 

A few  days  before  the  demife  of  pope  Benedidi  XIII.  I faw  a letter 

from  cardinal  PoUgnac^  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  Mr.  , 

earneftly  defiring  him  to  prevent  a certain  affair  from  coming  to  extremi- 
ties, and  allow  a little  time  for  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  were  intirely 
difpofed  to  do  the  Englijh  gentlemen  juftice.  This  related  to  Mr. 

St , brother  to  the  carl  of  Ch d,  who  had  been  affronted  in  the 

perfon  of  one  of  his  domeffics.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  opera,  a 
cardinal’s  fervant  called  out  to  make  room,  for  his  mafler  was  coming, 
which  civility  and  the  privileges  of  that  order,  indeed,  require;  but  it  now 
happened  that  the  cardinal’s  coach  was  empty,  and  a great  way  behind  ; 

whereas  Mr.  St ’s  chariot  was  already  before  the  door,  and  he  going 

to  ffep  into  it.  His  fervant  made  fome  rernonftrances  to  the  officer, 
who  was  for  driving  back  the  croud,  and  only  defired  leave  for  his 
mafler  (whofe  name  indeed  he  did  not  mention)  to  pafs;  but  all  the 
notice  the  officer  took  of  the  fervant’s  requefl  was,  to  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  his  cane.  Mr.  St — — required  that  the  officer  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  his  place,  which  would  have  been  no  eafy  matter,  as  he 
was  a relation  of  cardinal  Cofcia.  In  the  mean  time  the  officer  took 
care  of  himfelf;  and  whether  on  account  of  a pretended  ficknefs,  or  that 
his  apprehenfions  had  brought  any  diforder  upon  him,  he  kept  clofe  at 
home.  But  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair,  which  happened  fo  foon  after, 
having  put  a period  to  the  offender’s  office,  as  it  did  to  cardinal  Cofcia^ 
fway,  the  affair  may  poffibly  terminate  here.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
commonality  never  fail  to  fide  with  foreigners,  and  always  fee  with  con- 
cern and  refentment  any  Indignity  offered  to  thofe  who  fpend  their 
money  fo  freely,  and  whofe  refort  hither  is  of  fo  great  advantage  to  trade 
in  general.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  S fometimes  under- 

takes matters  without  waiting  for  inflrucftions  ; however  he  never  fails 
of  carrying  his  point.  A few  years  ago  cardinal  Alberoni^  to  fave  the 
Pretender’s  charges,  propofed  that  the  palace  Alla  Lunghara^  belonging 
to  the  Pope,  fhould  be  affigned  him  for  his  refidence.  This  houfe  lies 
as  it  were  in  the  fuburbs,  and  in  a private  place : it  has  alfo  a large  gar- 
den, from  whence  there  was  a paffage  through  the  city-walls ; fo  that  the 
Pretender’s  followers  might  have  vifited  him  with  more  convenience 
and  privacy,  and  he  himfelf  be  a long  time  abfent,  without  its  being 
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known  in  Rome.  Mr.  S foon  had  notice  of  this  overture,  and  with- 

out waiting  for  inftrudlions,  delivered  in  a memorial  to  the  papal  mini- 
ftry,  fliewing  that  the  king  of  England  would  not  be  pleafed  with  this  al- 
teration, and  that  poffibly  it  might  prompt  him  to  inlifl:  on  the  Preten- 
der’s quitting  the  ecclefiaftic  hate ; for  his  flay  had  hitherto  been  con- 
nived at,  as  being  in  a place  where  he  was  expofed  to  public  view,  and 
proper  notice  taken  of  all  his  proceedings.  To  this  the  Pope’s  prime 
minifter  returned  a verbal  anfwer.  That  he  was  not  a little  furprifed 
that  laws  fhould  be  preferibed  to  the  Pope  in  his  own  dominions;  that 
a foreigner,  without  any  public  chara61:er,  fhould  brave  the  papal  power ; 
and  laftly  added,  with  a fneer,  that  the  Pretender’s  enemies  were  for 
having  him  live  in  Rome^  as  a genteel  place  of  cullody,  yet  without 
paying  any  fees  for  guarding  him ; alluding  to  the  frnallnefs  of  the  fub- 
fidies  from  England,  which  he  faid  were  found  fo  fweet,  that  few  made 
any  fcruple  of  receiving  them,  though  the  wages  of  Heretics.  To  this 

Mr.  S replied.  That  he  was  neither  for  braving,  nor  preferibing 

laws ; but  fpoke  his  mind  with  a good  intention,  as  he  believed  it  both 
the  pope’s  inclination  and  intereft  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  not  involve  himfelf  in  troubles  ; that  if  the  Pope  could 
do  any  effedtual  detriment  to  the  Protelfant  government  in  England, 
whether  openly  or  underhand,  it  was  well  known  he  would  do  it ; but 
how  far  England  could  carry  its  refentment,  when  it  purpofes  to  reta- 
liate evil  for  evil,  is'as  yet  unknown ; and  poffibly  it  were  beft  for  the 
Pope  never  to  give  any  occafion  to  caufe  him  to  experience  it.  The 
effedl  of  this  remonftrance  was,  that  the  Pretender’s  removal  to  another 
palace  was  poflponed;  and  had  the  mortification  of  being  charged 

with  a meffiage  to  the  Pretender,  to  fignify  the  change  of  the  Pope’s 
mind.  Upon  this  a flop  was  put  to  the  difpofitions  already  begun  at 
the  palace  of  Limghara.  The  Pretender  having  reprefented  that  the  re- 
moval was  the  more  necelTary,  as  his  former  dwelling  was  too  fmall  for 
the  number  of  domeffics,  which  the  increafe  of  his  family  obliged  him 
to  keep,  this  difficulty  was  removed  by  building  an  additional  wing  to 

his  houfe.  Mr.  S has  certainly  been  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 

Englijlo  court,  by  his  vigilance  in  obferving  the  conduft  of  EngUjJo 
and  Scotch  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  Pretender.  As  to  his  fkill  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  he  is  in  fuch  reputation  at  Rome,  that 
in  all  things  of  that  kind,  as  when  the  explanation  of  an  ancient  medal 
or  intaglio  is  to  be  determined,  his  judgment  is  generally  appealed  to. 
This  alfo  gives  him  many  opportunities  of  difpofing  of  antiques  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  they  coft  him.  His  apartment  is  not  the  neat- 
eft  I have  feen : His  conftant  companion  in  it  fome  time  fince  was  a 
young  wild  boar,  but  having  prefented  this  to  an  Englijh  gentleman,  it 
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has  been  fucceeded  by  feveral  owls.  Upon  my  afking  him,  how  he 
could  bear  to  have  creatures,  which  neceffarily  caufed  fo  much  naftinefs, 
about  him ; his  anfwer  was.  That  being  frequently  inclined  to  hypocon- 
driac  diforders,  the  fight  of  thefe  birds,  ftill  more  dull  and  faturnine  than 
their  mafter,  brought  him  into  good  temper  again.  I have  been  afiured 
that  a medal  has  been  ftruck  for  him,  with  his  bufto  on  one  fide,  and 
on  the  reverfe,  Diogenes  in  a calk.  Before  him  ftands  a dog,  and  be- 
hind him,  on  a tree,  a raven,  or  an  owl.  A pafquinade,  reflecting  upon 
him  was  lately  difperfed,  in  which  the  owls  were  faid  to  be  his  only 
deities;  but  thefe  cenfures  alTedt:  him  fo  little,  that  he  fent  a copy  of  the 
pafquinade  to  England,  as  doing  him  honour,  by  fliewing  how  much 
he  is  both  feared  and  hated  at  Rome,  as  a continual  obltacle  to  the 
fchemes  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents. 

You  are  not  a ftranger.  Sir,  to  the  ftrong  fufpicion  which  the  earl 

Some  account  of  P -h's  long  flay  in  Italy  occafioned  there,  till  at  lafl:  they  came 

of  lord?  h.  imagine,  that  his  defign  was  to  carry  off  the  Pretender.  Whatever 

may  have  been  the  earl  of  P — Ps  conduct  when  General  in  Spam, 

it  is  certain  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  fhew  himfelf 
fit  to  be  entrufled  with  important  commifTions.  He  had  at  that  time  a 
commiflion  as  Legatus  ad  omnes  gentes ; i.  e.  ‘ EmbaflTador  to  all  nations 
which,  befides  a falary  of  ten  pounds  flerling  per  diem,  at  leafl:  ferved 
for  a good  pafTport  *.  The  foie  view  of  the  Britijlo  miniflry  feems  to 
have  been  only  to  keep  him  abroad,  as  he  was  of  a turbulent  fpirit,  con- 
tinually forming  new  projects,  and  was  as  impetuous  as  he  was  fickle.  In 
the  year  1711,  being  in  company  at  Francfort  upon  the  Mayne,  where 
the  difcourfe  turned  upon  the  greatefl  pleafure  which  a man  could  en- 
joy ; this  lord  faid,  There  was  no  greater  pleafure  than  to  draw  one’s 
fword  againfl  one’s  fovereign;  adding,  that  in  the  year  1688,  he  had 
made  a voyage  from  America  to  England  purely  for  that  fatisfadtion.  He 
once  faid  to  the  young  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  died  in  1715,  that  after 
fuch  and  fuch  deaths,  the  prince  would  come  to  be  king  of  England. 
To  which  the  young  prince  innocently  made  anfwer,  ‘ That  he  mufl:  not 
‘ be  king  of  England'  ‘ Why  fo,  my  prince  ?’  replied  the  earl.  To  which 
the  prince  anfwered,  ‘ Becaufe  the  Engliflo  make  nothing  of  taking  off 
‘ the  heads  of  their  kings.’  The  prince’s  grandmother,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  this  converfation,  afked  my  lord,  if  he  well  underflood  what  the 
prince  had  faid But  he,  who  was  otherwife  of  a ready  wit,  was  here 
at  a lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

* It  is  very  neceflary  for  travellers  to  provide  themfelves  with  good  pafies  and  recom- 
mendations; but  I nei'er  faw  any  thing  fuller  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  when  on 
his  travels,  it  being  addreffed  d tons  les  Allies  de  la  Couronne  d’  Angleterre ; i.  e.  ‘To  all  the 
‘ friends  and  allies  of  the  Englifl)  crown.’ 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

-Account  of  the  religious  Edifices,  and  the  Pope’s  Palaces, 

in  Rome. 

IN  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul  IV.  the  parifii-churches  in  the  Roman- 
catholic  parts  of  Chriftendom,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thoufand,  and  the  convents  to  forty-four  thoufand.  As  this  num- 
ber in  fubfequent  times,  encreafed  rather  than  dlminifiied,  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived,  that  at  prefent,  RomCy  the  feat  of  the  vifible  head  of 
the  Roman-Q2X\\oY\c  church,  muft  be  overftocked  with  churches,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  convents,  chapels,  oratories,  hofpitals,  feminaries, 
in  RomCy  befides  eighty-two  pariffi-churches ; fo  that  I fhall  only  fet 
down  the  principal.  This  I fhall  do  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  in 
alphabetical  order,  there  being  no  poffibility  of  vifiting  thefe  edifices  ac- 
cording to  their  fituation  j feveral  palaces  or  churches,  being  locked 
up  at  fome  particular  times,  which  puts  one  to  the  trouble  of  coming 
two  or  three  times  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  fight  of  them. 

St.  Adrians  church  in  the  Camfo  VacctnOy  is  built  on  the  fpot  where  st.  Adrian’/ 
an  ancient  temple  of  Saturn  flood.  It  has  fome  good  paintings,  with 
two  fine  porphyry  pillars  before  the  high  altar. 

St.  Auguflin^  is  fmall  and  dark,  but  adorned  with  fome  fine  paintings  j ^/.Auguflin’/. 
among  which,  a pidure  of  the  prophet^/is^  is  exceedingly  admired,  being 
the  work  of  Raphael,  whofe  name  alone  carries  a fufficient  recommen- 
dation with  it.  In  the  Pamfilii  chapel  is  a flatue  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villa 
Nova,  in  white  marble,  who  is  reprefented  giving  an  alms  to  a poor 
woman  fuckling  an  infant.  The  drapery  is  reckoned  inimitable,  as  is 
the  woman’s  face ; but  being  a piece  confecrated  to  a church,  the  breafls 
of  this  pretty  beggar  fhould  have  not  been  fo  much  expofed.  It  was 
begun  by  Melchior  Gofar,  or  Caff  a,  a Maltefe,  and  finifhed  by  Her  cities  ' 

Ferrata.  The  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  is  made  of  amethyfls,  agate, 
jafper,  and  a variety  of  other  gems,  with  fine  pillars  of  alabafler  beauti- 
fully variagated  with  red  and  white,  refembling  flowers.  The  altar  of 
the  Crociata  chapel,  in  this  church,  is  embellifhed  with  fine  black  pil- 
lars of  touch-flone  j and  in  it  is  this  epitaph  : 
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Cardinal  Im- 
periali’j  tomh. 


Tombs  ^Pan» 
vitii  and  car- 
dinal Noris. 


Medal  on  car- 
dinal Noris. 


D.  0.  P. 

Virgo  Frugi 
Faujlina  Buccamatia 
Martia  Karss.  & 

M.  Cafalius  Fatri  y.  0.  D.  S.  M. 

Fcc^r. 

V.  A.  LXVIL  M.  V.  D.  II.  Obiit  VI.  K.  Mart.MDXLV. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  her  hufband,  a man  endowed  with  many  good 
' qualities  FauJUna  Buccamati,  his  mod:  aifedlionate  wife,  and  M.  Ca- 
‘ fali^  out  of  gratitude  to  the  heft  of  parents,  ereded  this  monument. 
‘ He  lived  fixty-feven  years,  five  months,  and  two  days  ; and  died  the 
‘ 24th  of  February.  1545.’ 

Near  it  is  a very  fine  tomb  of  cardinal  Imperially  who  died  in  1673. 
A foaring  eagle,  in  the  manner  of  a Roman  Apotheq/is,  throws  off  the 
cover  of  the  Sarcophagus ; this  bird  is  here  the  more  appofite,  as  it  is 
the  arms  of  the  Imperiali  family ; on  one  fide  of  the  Sarcophagus  flands 
Tlime  with  an  hour-glafs,  and  death  on  the  other,  all  of  white  marble. 

Among  other  celebrated  perfons  interred  here  are  Panvini  the  hiflo- 
rian,  and  the  learned  cardinal  Noris,  with  the  following  epitaph  : 

Fr.  Henrico  Noris  Veronenji 

Ordinis  ac  Tiitull  S.  Auguflini 
Prejbytero  Cardinali  S.  R.  E.  Bibliothecario 
Augufiiniand  Eremltarum  famllld 
Fheologo,  Chronolcgo,  Hijlorico,  B.  M.  P.  See. 

Obiit  VII.  Kal.  Martii 
Anno  c^rre  Chrijii  MDCCIV. 

JEtatis  LXXIII.  ex  A.  D.  iv.  Kal.  Septembr. 

To  the  memory  of  Frederic  Henry  Noris,  a native  of  Verona,  of  the 
* order  of  St.  Augujiin,  cardinal  and  library-keeper  of  the  holy  Roman 
‘ church,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  chronology,  and  hif- 
‘ tory,  &e.  He  died  February  23,  1704,  aged  73.’ 

I remember  to  have  feen  in  the  hands  of  St.  TJrhain,  the  famous 
medalifi,  at  Nancy,  (who  worked  five  and  twenty  years  at  Rome,  under 
old  Hamerani)  a medal  ftruck  in  honour  of  cardinal  Noris-,  in  which 
the  defign  was  very  ingenious,  and  the  execution  mafterly.  Chrono- 
logy and  hiflory  were  emblematically  reprefented  with  thefe  legends, 

2 Hijioria 
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Hifloria  vindicata^  ‘ Hiftory  improved,’  and  Cbronokgia  refliiiifa^  * Chro- 
‘ nology  reftored.’ 

The  univerfity  of  Pifa  has  alfo  commemorated  this  cardinal  in  a me- 
dal, on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  cardinal’s  head,  with  thefe  words, 

Henr.  Card.  Noris,  Veron.  S.  R.  E.  Biblioth,  and  on  the  other  an  obe- 
liik,  with  Eheologo^  Chronologo^  Hijiori.,  and  underneath,  Acad.  Pifa?7a. 

The  life  of  this  cardinal  was  written  by  his  countryman  Bianchini  in 
the  firft  part  degli  Arcadia  and  alfo  in  Maffei's  Ver07ia  Illujlrata. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a holy-water  veffel,  held  by  the  an- 
gels Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Raphael  j the  whole  is  of  fine  maarble. 

I mud;  here  take  particular  notice  of  a Madou7ia  on  the  high  altar,  faid^'^'J^^^®”^ 
to  be  done  by  St.  Luke.  I have  feen  fo  many  of  his  pieces  in  diiFerent^«;.„y2?/W/s  It 
places,  that  it  is  a myflery  to  me  how  he  could  find  time  for  any  t\\mgp^inted  by  St. 
elfe.  A great  number  of  pictures,  indeed,  are  extant  by  Raphael,  Ru- 
bens,  and  other  celebrated  artifts;  but  not  to  mention  that  painting  was 
their  foie  employment,  they  had  abundance  of  difciples  working  under 
the  eye  of  their  maflers,  and  the  latter  often  only  gave  the  finilhing  ftrokes 
to  the  piece,  neither  of  which  can  be  faid  of  St.  Luke.  People  of  a cer- 
tain devotional  tafte,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  place  an  ineftimable 
value  on  St.  Luke\  pieces  j but  I never  met  with  a connoifieur  in  paint- 
ing, who  did  not  greatly  prefer  thofe  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  \h^c. 
to  thofe  fpurious  pieces.  Even  the  famous  painter  Carlo  Maratti,  who 
was  a found  catholic,  made  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  had  he  lived  in 
St.  Luke's  time,  he  could  have  given  him  fome  necefiary  infirudlions  for 
mending  his  hand. 

St.  Agnes's,  within  the  city,  on  the  Piazza  Navoiia,  is  not  a very  st.  Agnes ;« 
large  church,  but  fuperbly  embelliflied  ; and  the  palaces  on  both  fides  Rome, 
being  alike  in  fymetry  of  architedlure,  add  greatly  to  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Its  figure  is  oval  3 within  it  are  eight  large  Corinthian  pillars  of 
red  and  white  marble,  a great  many  bas-reliefs,  of  which  thofe  over 
moft  of  the  altars  are  of  one  block  of  marble,  although  very  large. 

That  on  the  high  altar  reprefenting  the  birth  of  fohn  the  baptifl,  is  a 
group  of  twenty  figures,  twelve  of  which  are  in  alto-relievo.  From  this 
church  you  defeend  by  fieps  to  the  Locis  Purpitudinis,  as  it  is  called, 
where  St.  Agnes  was  in  danger  of  being  ravilhed  by  two  foldiers  j but 
they  were  reftrained  by  a fudden  effulgence  of  light,  and  St.  Agnes's 
hair  inftantly  grew  to  fuch  a length  from  her  head,  as  to  fhroud  her 
whole  body,  that  nothing  of  her  nakednefs  could  be  feen  j all  which  is 
reprefented  in  a marble  baffo-relievo,  at  an  altar  erefted  on  the  fpot.  In 
this  piece  the  beauty  of  the  martyr’s  face  is  much  heightened  by  the  fear 
and  modefty  fo  well  expreffed  in  it.  The  cupola  of  this  church  is  finely 
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painted  by  Giro  Ferri  and  Pafqualmi^  though,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
it  is  too  much  crowded  with  faints  and  angels. 
diPomP^ir*  Agnes,  without  the  Pi?r//3  P/^,  (lands  fo  high,  that  one  goes  up 
forty-eight  fleps  to  it.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  fleps  are  placed  old  in- 
Catacomls.  fcriptions,  and  baffo-relievo' s found  in  the  catacombs  near  this  church ; 

which  are  now  called  the  Cimiterio  di  S.PriJcilla,  and  faid  to  be  the  place 
Pagan  infenp-  whctc  the  martyi's,  among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  were  buried  : but, 
without  any  long  fearch,  I found  among  thofe  inferiptions  one  with 
thefe  initial  letters,  P).  M.  i.  e.  Diis  Manibus,  Vv'hich  fufficiently  (liew 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  a Chrhlian  monument.  It  may  be  likewife 
eafily  (liewn  from  antiquity,  that  Nosnia,  the  ancient  goddels  of  funerals 
and  fepulchres  had  her  temple  hereabouts,  facing  the  Porta  Pia.  Of  the 
catacombs  I fliall  fpeak  more  at  large,  when  I come  to  St.  Sebajlians 
church.  Thefe  near  St.  Ag?ih\  church  are  in  a very  ruinous  condi- 
tion 5 but  the  church  is  worth  feeing,  for  its  fine  marble  pillars,  and 
efpecially  the  magnificent  Florentine  work,  or  Pietre  Commeffe  at  the 
St.  Agnes’j  high  altar,  reprefenting  birds,  flowers,  &c.  St.  Agnes’s  ftatue  of  brafs 
jlatue.  gjjj.  ^ g,£  oriental  alabafler,  (lands  here  under  a canopy  fup- 

ported  by  four  porphyry  pillars. 

In  this  church  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Salvatore  officiate : and  here 
are  brought  up  the  lambs,  whofe  wool  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  confe- 
crated  Pallia,  or  palls,  which  the  Pope  fends  to  the  archbiflaops,  and  by 
a particular  privilege,  to  a few  bifhops ; which  favour  they  mu(l  re- 
turn with  ten  or  even  twenty  thoufand  dollars  or  more,  according  to 
Pallia  or  the  income  of  their  fees.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  fee  for 

palls.  Pallium  of  the  archbiflrop  of  Mentx,  was  thirty  thoufand  guilders 

and  three  archbiflrops  died  within  a very  fhort  time  of  one  another.  At 
prefent  the  archbifhop  of  Saltzburg,  or  rather  the  unhappy  country, 
pays  a hundred  thoufand  guilders  'j'*  upon  every  fucceflion.  The  confe- 
cration  of  the  two  lambs  is  performed  on  St.  Agnes's  day.  The  Pallia 
um  is  nothing  but  a narrow  (Irip  of  woollen  cloth,  of  no  ufe  to  guard  ei- 
ther againft  heat  or  cold : it  is  fent  without  any  formal  inftitution,  and 
is  far  from  being  an  ornament  j yet  it  feems  it  is  accounted  an  imita- 
tion of  Mofes’s  giving  veftments  to  the  Levites.  The  following  prayers 
are  faid  over  the  lambs,  whofe  wool  is  defigned  for  this  ufe : Omni- 
potens  & mifericors  Deus,  qui  per  Moyfen  famulum  tuum  Pontificibus  Ta- 
bernaculo  injervientibus  indumenta  injlitiiijii,  Gf  per  JanBos  Apoflolos  tuos 
facerdotibus  & Prrefulibus  Evangelicis  veflimetita  Jacra  providifti,  ejfimde 
tuam  fariBam  benediBionem  fuper  hos  agnos,  de  quorum  vellere  Jacra  pallia 

* About  3000/.  fterling.  f About  io,oco/.  fterling. 
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pro  Jnmmis  PontiJicibuSy  Patriarchis  & Archiepifcopis  conficienda  funty  ut 
qui  eis  utuntury  una  cum  plebe  tibi  commijjh.  per  intercejjionem  Beatce  Vir- 
ginis  ^ Martyris  Ag7ietis,  fuper  cujus  tumbam  oramuSy  ad  aternam  beati- 
tudmem  perducantur  per  Chriftiim  Dombium  nojtrum.  R.  Amen.  ‘ Al- 
‘ mighty  and  merciful  God,  who  by  thy  fervant  MoJeSy  didft  appoint  veft- 
‘ ments  for  the  prie/fs  fei ving  in  the  tabernacle,  and  by  thyholy  apoflles 
‘ haft  inftituted  facred  robes  for  the  evangelical  bifhops  and  priefts  j fanc- 
‘ tify  and  pour  out  thy  blejjifig  upon  theje  lambsy  of  whofe  wool  are  to  be 
‘ made  the  facred  palls  for  the  popes,  patriarchs,  and  archbifhops,  that 

* they  who  wear  them,  together  with  the  people  committed  to  their 

* charge,  may,  through  the  interceffion  of  the  blefled  virgin  and  mar- 
‘ tyr  AgneSy  obtain  everlaiting  happinefs  through  Jefus  Chrifh  our  Lord.’ 

The  myftical  import  of  the  Pallium  is  fet  forth  in  the  bull  of  Cle- 
mejit  VII.  on  occafion  of  his  conferring  the  pail  on  the  bifhop  of  Sa- 
lernOy  and  the  following  paffage  in  it  is  taken  out  of  Baronim'%  annals. 

In  nomme  Patrisy  Filii  Spiritus  Sandfly  Archiepifcopali  pallio  iiojird 
ApojioUcd  manu  diledfionem  noejiram  injignivifnusy  quo  utaris  toties  in  annOy 
quoties  pradeceffores  tuos  eo  ufos  fuijfe  conjiat.  In  quOy  quia  de  vellere  ovis 
ejiy  inteUigete  ovium  pajiorem.  Ft  quia  eo  circumcingeris  & etiam  circa 
burner  OS  port  as  y cognojeas  undique  circumjpiciaSy  ne  aliqua  errety  & in 
morfus  incidat  luporum.  dfuod  Ji  aliquando  (quod  abjit)  contigerity  earn 
habeas  in  humeros  ad  caulam  reportarcy  Qd  priftince  jocietati  coadunare. 
^od  vero  ante  (d  retro  crux  Domini  habetury  illud  Apojiolicum  femper  do- 
cet  ante  oculos  tuce  mentis  habere : Mihi  mundus  crucifixus  ejly  (d  ego  mun- 
do.  ‘ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  we 
‘ have,  with  our  own  apoftolic  hand,  inveded  thee,  our  beloved  fon, 

* with  the  archiepifcopal  Palliumy  that  thou  may’ll  ufe  it  on  fuch  dated 

* times  in  the  year,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  cudomary  among  thy 
‘ predecedbrs.  And  as  it  is  made  of  the  deece  of  a dieep,  let  it  put 
‘ thee  in  mind,  that  thou  art  a pador  of  dieep  ; and  as  it  goes  round 
‘ thee,  and  thou  carry ’d  it  upon  thy  dioulders,  be  watchful  and  look 

* on  all  ddes,  that  not  one  of  thy  flock  may  dray  and  fall  into  the  jaws 
‘ of  ravenous  wolves.  But  if  (which  God  forbid)  this  diould,  at  any 
‘ time,  happen,  take  him  upon  thy  dioulders,  bring  him  back  to  the 
^ fold,  and  unite  him  to  the  church.  Thou  weared  the  crofs  of  Clirill 

* before  and  behind,  v/hich  teaches  thee  to  have  always  before  the  eyes  of 
‘ thy  mind,  that  noble  fentence  of  the  apodle,  “The  world  is  crucified  to 

me,  and  I to  the  world.”  The  Pallia  are  woven  by  nuns,  whom  the 
pope  favours  with  this  wor.k  ; and  being  confecrated  with  certain  prayers, 
are  laid  a whole  night  near  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Hence 
they  are  called  Pallia  de  cerpore  S.  Petri  fumta  j i.  e.  ‘ palls  taken  from 
St.  Peters  body.’ 

VoL.  II. 
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St.  Anaftafia 
tn  V elabro. 


St.  Anajiafia  in  Velahro  is  a beautiful  church,  and  deferves  notice  for 
its  fine  pidtures,  efpecially  the  nativity  of  Chrift  over  the  high  altar:  Here 
are  alfo  fome  antique  marble  pillars.  Among  the  modern  ornaments 
of  this  church  a marble  fiatue  of  St.  Anajiafia  over  the  high  altar,  by 
France fco  Aprih^  is  a piece  of  which  no  age  would  be  afliamed.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  from  a difcovery  made  here  in  1526  of  an  arched  roof 
decorated  wdth  fhell-work,  that  Neptune  had  a temple  anciently  on  this 
Ipot.  I myfelf  have  found  here  fome  fhells  and  large  pieces  of  Verde 
ylntico.  On  the  left  hand  towards  the  country  flood  anciently  Caracalla's 
Circus. 


Si.  AnJrca  The  church  of  St.  Andrea  dei  Gicfuiti  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  was 
del  Giefuui.  the  famous  Bernini-,  it  is  not  very  large,  but  the  infide  is  entirely 

covered  with  marble.  On  the  pavement  is  the  arms  of  the  Spinola  fa- 
mily, fupported  by  two  angels;  The  whole  work  is  of  inlaid  marble  of 
feveral  colours,  and  ferves  for  a covering  to  the  vault  of  the  faid  family. 
Near  this  and  of  the  fame  kind  of  work  is  the  monument  of  Camillo 
Meltio.  Amongfl  the  chapels  in  this  church,  that  of  St.  Stani/laus  is  the 
mofl  remarkable  for  its  admirable  pillars  of  Breccia  di  Spagna  Over 
the  high  altar  is  a fine  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  by  Bor- 
gognone. 

The  college  belonging  to  this  church  ferves  the  ’Jefuits  for  their  no- 
Fine  patue  o/vltla.  Here  a traveller  mufl  not  omit  feeing  Stanifaus  Co/ka’s  chamber 
on  account  of  the  admirable  monument  which  thefe  fathers  have  eredled 
to  his  memory.  He  is  reprefented  lying  on  a couch ; the  head,  hands 
and  feet  are  of  white  marble,  his  habit  of  black,  and  the  couch  of  yel- 
low: It  is  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Le  Gros,  and  the  whole  cannot  be 
viewed  without  a great  deal  of  fatisfadlion.  In  this  chamber  are  alfo 
two  bulls,  under  one  of  which  are  thefe  words: 


Stanidaus 
Cofta. 


Buftos/igna-  S.  Ignatu  Lojolce  efjiges  ex  gipfo  fuper  mortui  faciem  ohm  induSio  expreffa. 
tius  Loyola,  jlniio  Jubil.  MDCC. 

‘ The  bullo  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  done  in  a plafler  mould  laid  upon 
*■  his  face  when  dead.  1700  the  year  of  the  jubilee.’ 

The  other  Is  the  buflo  of  St.  Francis  de  Borgia  with  an  infeription, 
and  dated  1703. 

* It  is  fcarce  poffible,  without  having  them  before  one’s  eyes,  to  clefcribe  the  nature  and 
various  colours  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  marble  and  gems  ufed  in  adorning  pillars  and  fuch 
works.  Formerly  Chitarella  ufed  to  fell  for  thirty  feudi  or  crowns,  a little  box  containing 
four  hundred  and  fixty  particular  forts  of  polilhed  marble  with  the  names  and  deferiptions 
of  them  ; and  fuch  a colledfion  is  call’d  at  Rome  a Studiolo,  and  may  now  be  had  for  ten 
Scudi  without  the  names  and  deferiptions,  which,  however,  are  not  without  their  utility. 
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On  the  wall  of  a chamber  through  which  one  pafles  in  going  to  ^t.oi'fir-vaiionoii 
Stanijlauss  cell,  is  the  original  inftrument  of  the  firfl  inftitution  of  the  ^ZrElf^The^' 
yefuits,  called  a confederacy,  or  Coitiojiis  in  facram  jocietatem,  ligned  the  order  of  ths 
15th  of  ApriU  I539>  wit^  the  addition  of  thefe  words,  Si  a Papa  Domino 
concedente  confrmareiur^  i.  e.  ‘ If  it  be  confirmed  by  our  fovereign  lord 
‘ the  pope.’  This  inftrument  Is  fubferibed  by  yohn  Codurz,  Bohadilla-, 

Pafchafius  Brovef,  IgJiatius^  Petrm  Faber ^ Simon  Roderic,  and  fome  others. 

It  is  glazed  for  its  better  prefervation,  it  being  certainly  a piece,  which 
Ihould  by  all  means  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  Ciaco?ii’s  Life  of  Paul  III. 
fliews,  how  this  pope  firft  in  a very  pompous  fpeech  in  1539,  and  the 
very  next  year  by  a folemn  bull,  ratified  the  inftitution  of  this  order. 

Though  this  order  was  inconfiderable  in  its  beginning,  it  grew  fo  nu- 
merous and  powerful  in  a fliort  time,  that  crowned  heads,  and  even 
popes  themfelves  have  flood  in  awe  of  it.  It  appeared  from  a lift  printed 
at  Rome  in  1679,  that  the  number  of  "Jefuits  at  that  time  amounted  to 
feventeen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  j of  whom  feven  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  feventy-feven  were  priefls.  But  by  the  flate  of  the 
order  publifhed  by  the  general  of  the  Jefuits^  I find  that  in  1717,  to  ufe 
his  own  terms,  it  had  thirty-feven  Provi?tcicey  or  provinces,  twenty-five 
Domus  profejforum,  or  convents  of  profefTors,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  Collegia 
or  colleges,  fifty-nine  Domus  Probationis,  or  houfes  of  Novitiate,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Refidentia,  or  places  of  refidence,  above  two  hundred 
Mi[Jiones,  or  miffions,  a hundred  and  fixty-one  Convidhis,  or  communities 
and  Seminaria,  or  femlnaries.  The  Socii,  or  members  of  this  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  account,  were  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
feventy-fix,  and  of  thefe,  ten  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  were  priefls.  In 
the  admiffion  and  profeffion  of  members  they  have  a particular  regard  to 
three  qualifications,  i.  That  of  birth,  in  order  to  increafe  the  num.ber  of  • 
their  patrons  both  at  court  and  in  the  country.  2.  Wealth,  in  order  to 
augment  their  flock.  3.  Genius  or  parts.  Their  artifice  in  engroffing  to 
themfelves,  as  they  have  done  In  mofl  popifla  countries,  the  education  of 
youth,  puts  it  in  their  power,  to  allure  into  their  fociety  fuch  fubjeds  as 
are  well  qualify ’d  in  one  or  all  the  tliree  above-mentioned  requilites,  and 
by  this  mean’s  to  gain  an  univerfal  Influence  in  mod  dates, 

— ^ — penetrant  aulas  & lunina  Regum 
Scire  volimt  fecreta  dojnus  atque  hide  timeri. 

‘ They  make  their  way  Into  courts  and  palaces,  pry  into  the  fecrets  of 
‘ families j and  on  this  account  they  are  univerfally  fear’d.’ 
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It  muH;  be  allowed  that  they  live  in  an  exemplary  fubjedion  to  their 
luperiors,  and  are  temperate  in  their  diet,  &c.  fo  that  a JeJiiit  for  food, 
cloathing,  and  all  neceflaries  Hands  his  order  in  fcarce  feventy  dollars  * 
yearly. 

In  the  year  1528,  Ignatim  Lcyda  before  he  went  to  Rome,  kept  a 
fchool  at  Paris  -f-,  but  I mull  own  myfelf  at  a lofs  about  the  meaning 
of  the  following  infcription  over  a chapel  of  the  Ahbaye  Royale  at  Mont- 
martre near  Paris. 

Sacra  & pia  Societatis  'Jefii  incimahula.  Anno  MDCXLIII 

The 

* About  22/.  6^.  fterling. 

t Loyola  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before  he  fet  about  making  dlfciples,  fubtilly  per- 
fuading  the  rich  ftudents  to  part  with  what  they  had  to  the  poor,  and  vowing  a voluntary 
poverty,  to  diftributc  what  alms  they  fhould  get  to  hofpitals.  This  phenomenon  could 
not  but  appear  very  fmgular  to  the  Pariftans,  infomuch  that  Petrus  Ortizius,  a man  of  fin- 
gular  learning  and  piety,  urged  Ori  the  inquifitor  to  ftifle  this  fanatical  brood  in  its  birth. 
Loyola  thought  it  beft  to  make  his  appearance  before  he  firould  be  fummoned ; and  by  a 
jfliew  of  the  greateft  meeknefs,  accompanied  with  an  artful  apology,  foftened  the  judg’s 
refentment;  and  the  fame  blandilhments  flood  him  in  good  ftead  another  time,  when  he 
was  threatned  to  be  publicly  fcourged  as  a fanatic  and  impoftor.  See  Rihadeneira  in  vita 
Ign.  Lojol.  After  the  firfl  florm  was  over,  Loyola  in  1540  obtained  a confirmation  of  his 
order  from  pope  Paul  III.  by  which  however,  it  was  limited  to  fixty  members,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Hofpinian,  who  has  infertcd  the  whole  bull,  Hijl.  Jefuit.  p.  251.  In  1543  came  out 
a fecond  confirmation  enlarging  the  privileges  of  the  order.  See  Rihadeneira  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 
Ignatius  a Chrijli  vicario  contendit,  \ ut  focietatejn  ipfasn  denuo  confirsnare  dignarctur,  dilatarctque 
contradlum  ilium  ac  brevesn  tsumerum,  quern  in  prima  focietatis  approbatione  nojlris  admittendh 
circumfepfcrat.  ^iod  utique  Pontifex  a.  1543  pridie  idus  Manias  magnd  voluntate  fecit : ex 
quo  tempore  magnum  focictas  nofra  incrementum  cepit.  i.  e.  ‘ Ignatius  folicited  Chrift’s  vicar  to 
‘ ratify  the  order  a fecond  time,  and  take  off  the  fcanty  limitation  of  the  members,  which 
‘ his  holinefs  very  readily  complied  with  on  the  14th  of  March,  1543,  ^rom  whence  may 
‘ be  dated  the  happy  increafe  of  our  order.’  I'his  fhews  the  true  incunabula  of  the  order  of 
"fefuits  at  Paris  to  have  been  founded  in  1543,  and  not  in  1643,  the  author  probably 
from  too  much  hafte  has  fet  down;  for  fo  early  as  1544,  they  had  two  fchools  in  Paris. 
Rihadeneira  further  fays,  L.  iv.  c.  \ \.  In  Gallia  verb  eodem  anno  1 554 focietas  nofra  certas fe- 
des  habere  cepit.  Nam  quamvis  ab  ipfo  primo  ejus  exordia  aliqui  ex  nofris  femper  fuerit,  qui  in 
academia  Lutetiana  operam  fudiis  litterarum  darent : privatim  tamen  illi  & nulla  certo  loco,  nulla 
fuo  collegia  ed  in  urbe  commorabantur : donee  D.  Guilielmus  a Prato,  Claramo7itcmus  epifeopus,  qui 
nofrum  Pridenti  inftitutum  cognbrat,  ^ patnbus  lacobo-  Laine,  Alphonfo  Salmerone,  Claudio  Jaio 
Familiariter  tifus  fuerat,  collegia  nobis  duo  cedificare  conf  ituit : alterum  in  fua  diosceft  Biglioni, 
Lutetia  alterum,  quod  Isf  fecit,  i.  e.  ‘ But  in  the  fame  year  1554  our  order  had  its  particu- 
‘ lar  feminaries.  For  though  from  its  commencement  fome  of  our  brethren  had  always 
‘ taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  yet  they  lived  privately  and  difperfed,  having  no  college 
‘ appropriated  to  them,  till  William  du  Prez  bifhop  of  Clairmont,  who  knew  of  our  founda- 
‘ tion  at  Trent,  and  honoured  the  fathers  Laine,  Salmeron,  and  Jai,  with  a particular 
‘ friendfhip,  built  us  two  colleges,  one  at  BigUon  in  his  diocefe,  and  the  other  at  Paris.’ 
But  what  difficulties  they  at  firft  met  with  from  the  Sorbonne  divines,  may  be  learned  from 
Orlands  Hif.  Societ.  fefu,  Pom.  II.  1.  i.  It  were  needlefs  to  mention  the  fubfequent  feveri- 
ties  which  the  "Jefuits  brought  upon  themfelves  in  France. 

J The  facred  cradle  of  the  fociety  of  fefus.  In  the  year  1643. 
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The  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratfe  has  fome  good  paintings  and 
pieces  of  fculpture;  but  the  beft  are  in  the  cloifter  adjoining  to  it,  being 
two  very  large  ftatues  of  angels  j one  of  which  is  reprefented  holding 
Chrifi's  crown  of  thorns,  the  other  the  infcription  over  the  crofs : both 
are  of  white  marble  by  Bernini^  but  are  to  be  removed  to  the  new  cha-  St.  Andrea 
pel  of  St.  Francefco  di  Faoli.  Fratte. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  di  St.  Gregorio,  or  Nel  Monte  Celio,  are 
fome  excellent  pieces  in  Frefco,  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  that  apoflle; 
thofe  celebrated  painters  Dmnenichino  and  Guido  Rhetii  having  worked 
there  at  the  fame  time,  from  a fpirit  of  emulation.  The  pieces  on  the 
right  hand  on  entering  the  church,  are  by  the  former,  and  thofe  on  the5r.  Andrea  di 
left  by  Guido.  It  is  pity  no  better  care  has  been  taken  of  them;  the  rain^^- 
having  penetrated  through  the  wall  in  feveral  places,  and  not  a little  da- 
maged them.  Domenichino  among  other  paffages  has  painted  the  fcourg- 
ing  of  St.  Andrew,  and  Guidos  chief  piece  is  the  fame  apoftle’s  throwing 
himfelf  upon  the  ground  at  the  fight  of  the  crofs,  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  executed.  The  conoilfeurs  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  fuperiority  of 
thefe  two  artifts;  but  the  public  declare  unanimoufly  in  favour  of  Guido. 

At  the  fame  time  may  be  feen  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  of  which  more 
hereafter, 

St.  Andrea  della  Valle  is  likewife  famous  for  its  frefco  painting,  efpe- 
dally  the  cupola  by  Lanfranco,  which  palfes  for  the  finefl  piece  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  world  The  four  evangelifts  near  the  Fribuna,  are 
by  Domeiiichino,  and  the  three  pieces  in  the  choir  of  the  monks,  repre- 
fenting  the  apoftle’s  life,  were  performed  by  Cavaliere  Cozza  Calabrefe.  st.  Andrea 

The  fineft  chapel  in  this  church  is  on  the  right  hand  juft  at  the  en- 
trance,  which  belongs  to  the  family,  who  have  laid  out  above 

eighty  thoufand  Jcudi  or  crowns  on  it.  Belides  the  rails  of  the  altar  of 
red  and  yellow  marble,  one  fees  every  where  a profufion  of  Verde  and 
Negro  anticG,  jafper,  agate,  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  Bajfo-relievo's  and  fix 
marble  ftatues  reprefenting  fo  many  virtues,  very  well  deferve  feeing. 

The  Strozzi  chapel  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  former,  being  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  has  particularly  an  exceeding  fine  monument  of 
Negro  antico.  The  Bajfo  relievo's  and  Bronze  chandeliers  are  alfo  no 
fmall  ornament  to  it.  The  laft  chapel,  which  belongs  to  the  Barberhii 
family,  is  remarkable  for  its  painting,  fculpture,  and  the  two  monuments 

The  meaning  feems  to  be,  that  the  order  of  Jefuhs  had  a flourifhing  college  here  in  its 
very  infancy ; tho’,  if  the  date  be  fcarce  early  enough  confidering  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  order,  it  may  denote  the  time  of  putting  up  the  infcription. 

^ The  fubjeft  of  it  is  the  felicity  of  the  faints  and  glory  of  heaven.  Cefi  has  engraved 
eight  exquifite  plates  of  this  painting. 
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on  the  arches  of  the  church  by  Pafquim  Montepukiano,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  two  popes,  namely,  Pirn  II.  and  III.  both  of  the  Piccohmini 
family.  On  another  tomb-flone  is  the  following  epitaph ; 

Mentis  eram  hofpitlum,  gelldi  fum  marmorh  hojpes : 

Mens  dedit  ejfe  hoininem^  mors  jnodo  reertit  hnmum. 

Hojpitiwn  mihi  ritafuit^  fibi  terra  recepit 
Omnia.,  Mens  tantiim,  quod  bene  gejjit,  hahet. 

Anteus  Malteuluccius 
fibi  pojierifque  fuis 
Anno  MDCXXXIIL 

‘ I was  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  fpirit,  and  now  am  the  inhabi- 
‘ tant  of  this  marble  tomb.  That  fpirit  made  me  a man,  death  has  con- 
‘ verted  me  to  duft.  Life  to  me  was  an  inn;  the  earth  has  taken  back  all 
* the  reft  as  its  own,  only  the  foul  ftill  pofteftes  the  good  deeds  it  per- 
‘ formed  whilft  in  the  body.  Anteiis  Malteiducci  procured  this  burying 
‘ place  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  in  the  year  1633.’ 


St.  Andrea  hi 
Portogallo. 
Corruption  of 
names. 


St.  Antonio 
Abbate. 


temple  of 
Diana. 


I mention’d  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  in  Portogallo  only  as  an  inftance 
to  £hew  how  far  names  may  be  corrupted;  for  its  proper  appellation  is 
ad  bujia  Gallica,  it  being  the  fpot  on  the  Monte  EJquilmo,  where  Catnillus 
fell  upon  Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  whilft  the  ranfom  which  they  de- 
manded of  Rome  was  weighing.  By  a like  error  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rence in  domo  Perpennce,  has  been  corrupted  into  St.  Laurence  in  Panif- 
perna-,  and  of  St.  Praxede  in  Lrajievere,  is  contracted  into  SanSia  Paffera. 

The  church  and  hofpital  di  St.  Antonio  Abbate  belongs  to  the  French 
Augujiine  monks.  In  the  church,  which  is  very  light,  is  a beautiful  altar, 
with  good  pictures  by  Gio.  Battifta  Lombardelli  della  Marca,  and  Nic, 
Pomarancio.  On  the  right  hand  are  two  figures  of  lionelTes  in  niches  in 
the  wall,  which  belonged  to  a temple  of  Diana  that  ftood  near  this 
church;  they  are  of  yellow  marble  with  ftreaks  Verde  antico  inlaid 
by  way  of  fliades,  and  under  each  of  them  is  a white  ox.  I cannot 
fay  that  the  workmanftiip  appeared  to  me  any  thing  extraordinary;  but 
being  antiques,  they  are  highly  efteemed.  The  court  of  the  convent  is 
paved  with  pieces  of  white  marble,  Verde  antico  and  porphry;  which 
fhews  that  fome  fine  buildings  anciently  ftood  on  this  fpot,  the  remains 
of  them  having  been  put  to  this  ufe.  The  building  contiguous  to  this 
convent,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a temple  of  Diana,  now  ferves  for  a 
granery  without  any  alteration  made  in  the  walls  and  arches;  on  which 
are  feen  fome  courfe  inlaid  work  refembling  an  afs  and  a lionefs.  In 
this  old  building  are  alfo  kept  fragments  of  antique  ftatues  dug  up  out 
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of  this  place ; and  among  thefe  are  fome  good  heads,  faid  to  be  thole  of 
Vefpa/ian,  Seneca^  and  other  famous  perfons.  In  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent is  a pleafant  laurel-grove,  with  a fountain  and  a canal  in  the  center. 

Hereabouts  flood  Macenas’s  garden  and  tower,  from  which  Nero  is  faid  MsecenasV 
to  liave  viewed  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  Rome  ; but  at  prefent 
nothing  of  them  remains,  the  place  being  filled  up  with  modern 
buildings. 

Thofe  who  admire  horfes  may  meet  with  uncommon  entertainment  °f 
here  on  the  17th  of  "January.,  at  St.  church,  that  day  being 

the  feflival  of  the  faint;  when  all  the  horfes,  mules,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  Pope,  cardinals,  prelates,  princes,  and  other  great  men,  are  drawn 
up  before  the  church-door,  where  a prieft  fprinkles  them  with  holy 
water.  If  the  horfes  and  mules  receive  no  benefit  from  this  practice,  the 
monks  at  leafl  find  the  fweets  of  it.  At  Sienna,  the  horfes  which  are  to 
run  the  race  on  the  affumption  of  the  virgin  Mary,  are  the  day  before 
blelTed  in  the  fame  manner  with  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  officiating  priefl  has  at  leaf!  a wax  candle  as  an  offering  for  every 
horfe.  Whether  the  heathens  who  fprinkled  their  horfes  at  the  Circenjia?z 
games  had  any  religious  view  in  it,  I lhall  not  determine  ; however,  I 
fuppofe  the  Romanijis  took  the  hint  from  them,  as  they  did  of  moft  of 
their  fuperflitious  cufloms 

In  the  area  before  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  is  a crofs  of  oriental  gra-  Ahfolutmi  of 
nate,  with  a crucifix  of  brafs  on  it ; and  at  its  fide  the  virgin  Mary,  of 
the  fame  metal,  under  a canopy  fupported  by  four  granate  pillars.  This 
is  a memorial  of  the  mafs  celebrated  in  this  church  by  Clement  VIII.  on 
the  converfion  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  to  the  RomiJJj  religion.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Popes  lay  a great  flrefs  on  this  tranfaftion,  as  it 
ferves  them  for  an  undeniable  record  of  their  fupremacy  over  crowned 
heads.  At  the  abfolution,  whilfl  the  Miferere  7?iei  was  finging,  at  every 
verfe  the  Pope,  with  a flaff  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  flruck  the  king’s  re- 
prefentatives,  the  cardinals  du  Ferron  and  d'OJfat,  on  the  flioulders,  who 
were  kneeling  at  his  feet.  And  though  cardinal  d'OJfat,  in  a letter  to  his 
friend  the  duke  de  Villeroy,  writes,  that  he  hardly  felt  the  chaflifement ; yet 
it  is  fufficient  that  the  holy  father  can  plead  this  as  a precedent  of  his 
power  over  difobedient  children  ; and  that  he  can  lay  on  them  the  flaff  of 
chaflifement  with  lenity  or  rigour  as  he  fhall  think  fit.  After  all,  tho’  the 
cardinal  often  repeated  that  nothing  paffed  in  the  abfolution  in  the  leafl 
derogatory  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  few  impartial  readers  will  take  his 
word  for  it.  His  delay  in  fending  an  account  of  this  lingular  circum- 
flance,  betrays  fome  fear  of  the  cenfures  that  might  be  paffed  on  it 

* See  Dr,  MiMfton’s  Letter  frgm  Rome, 
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and  that  he  would  have  been  much  better  pleafed  if  it  could  have  been 
entirely  concealed  from  the  French.  It  was  however  publicly  known  in 
France,  with  all  its  ignominious  circumftances,  before  the  papal  court 
had  publiflied  the  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  abfolution. 

On  the  pedeflal  of  the  above-mentioned  pillar  was  formerly  this  in- 
fcription  : 

D.  O.  M. 

Clemente  VIII.  Po7it.  Max. 

Ad  memoriam  abfolutionis 
Henrici  IV.  Franc.  & NavatT. 

Regis  ChriJlianiJJimi 
^ F.  R.  D.  XV.  Kal.  OBobris 
MDXCV. 


‘ To  God  the  greatefl;  and  beft  of  Beings.  This  was  erefled  in  me- 
‘ mory  of  the  abfolution  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  Hefjry  IV.  of 
‘ France  Navarre,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1595,  Clement  NYU, 
‘ being  Pope.’ 

But  about  twelve  years  fince  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  eraze  this  in- 
fcription ; fo  that  now  all  that  is  feen  on  the  pedeftal  is  on  one  fide  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  on  the  other  the  letter  T.  which  is  alfo  on  the  third 
fide,  in  the  middle  of  a fpread  eagle,  fupported  by  two  angels,  with  this 
Latin  word  over  the  eagle, 

Paulatim. 

Meaning  of  I doubt  not  but  that  the  letter  T,  or  Fau,  is  placed  here  as  a mark 
the  letterT.  q£  abfolution  j for  it  was  anciently  ufed  as  fuch,  when  foldiers  were 
fentenced  by  a court-martial  to  cafl:  lots  for  life  or  death.  The  letter 
0 or  Theta,  on  the  contrary,  fignified  that  the  criminal  was  condemned 
to  die,  being  the  firfl:  letter  of  the  Greek  word  ©oiwsiTor,  or  death 
Collegium  The  church  of  St.  Apollinare  is  not  fo  famous  for  its  beauty,  as  for  the 
^^Germr  (Collegium  Apollinare,  or  Germanicwn,  and  Ungaricmn,  being  a founda- 
nicum.  tion  for  a hundred  and  fifty  German  and  Hungarian  fludents  in  philofo- 


* The  different  fignification  of  the  letters  t and  was  in  ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  cuftomary  on  their  mufter-rolls  to  mark  the  foldiers  who  were  living  with 
a T,  from  td^ew,  confervo ; and  the  dead  with  a from  Sawro?,  mors.  Ifidor,  Hifpal.  orig. 
/.  i.  c.  23.  In  hreviculis,  quibus  militum  nomina  continebantur , propria  nota  erat  apud  veteres, 
qua  refpkeretur,  quanii  ex  militibus  fuperejfent,  quanti  in  bello  excidijfcnt.  t in  capite  verficuli 
pofita  fuperjiitem  defignabat,  S verb  ad  uniiis  cujufque  defundli  nomen  adponebatur.  ‘ In  the  lifts 
‘ of  the  foldier’s  names,  the  ancients  had  marks  of  diftindtion  for  the  furviving  foldiers 
‘ and  thofe  who  fell  in  battle  : T placed  before  a name,  denoted  the  party  to  be  ftill  living ; 
‘ and  0 fignified  that  he  was  dead.’ 
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pliy  and  divinity.  This  feminary  has  produced  fifteen  German  cardinals, 
five  ecclefiaftical  eledors,  fix  archbifliops,  and  betwixt  eighty  and  ninety 
bifliops.  The  profefTors  are  yefuits^  and  the  fliudents  diftinguifhed  by 
long  red  gowns. 

The  church  of  S.  S.  Apojioliy  or  the  Holy  Apoflles,  though  not  s.s.Apoftoli. 
finifhed,  is  well  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  St.  Peters  martyrdom 
painted  on  the  high  altar  by  Do?nenico  Muratori.  The  chapel  of  prince 
Odefchalchi  abounds  in  ornaments  of  Giallo  Antico^  Verde  Antico,  fine 
red  marble,  and  Pietra  Cotognina,  which  is  not  unlike  amber  ftreaked 
with  white.  Cardinal  BeJJarion.,  the  learned  Grecian.,  who  affifted  at 
the  council  of  Conjiaiice,  and  by  the  manufcripts  he  brought  icovixGreece  Caydhml^eU  • 
and  Conjiantinople,  and  his  own  erudition,  greatly  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  ancient  literature  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthonio 
di  Padua.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  church  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  Capella  del  Crocififfo,  are  eight  beautiful  twifted  pillars,  each  of  Fine  pillars. 
which  is  made  of  one  block  of  white  alabafler.  They  were  found  in 
the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Apoflles,  built  on  this  place  by  Conflantine  the 
Great  and  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  is  faid  to  have  offered  to  pur- 
chafe  them  with  eight  fiver  ones  of  the  fame  dimenfons  and  weight. 

The  ftatues  of  the  twelve  apoflles  intended  to  be  placed  here,  are  fill 
wanting.  On  a ftone  in  the  portico  of  this  church  is  an  eagle  within  a repre^ 
wreath  of  oaken  leaves,  with  this  infcription  : 


Tot  minis  fervatam  yul.  Car.  Sixti  lUI.  Pont.  Nepos  hie Jiatuit. 

* This  piece,  which  has  furvived  fo  many  ruins,  was  placed  here  by 
‘ Charles  yultus,  nephew  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.’ 

This  eagle  is  faid  to  have  formerly  flood  in  the  ^irinal  palace. 

The  hofpital  belonging  to  this  church  is  very  liberal  to  the  diftreffed 
who  do  not  publicly  afk  alms,  and  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apoflles, 
fupports  twelve  poor  widows ; and  has  a difpenfary,  where  the  neceff  tous 
are  fupplied  with  medicines.  This  elaboratory  is  near  St.  Euflachius\ 
church,  and  has  the  word  Pauperibus,  i.  e.  ‘ For  the  poor,’  inferibed 
on  it  in  great  letters.  At  a fmall  diflance  from  this  is  a locked  box, 
where  fuch  indigent  fick  as  are  afhamed  to  beg  openly,  or  to  go  into  the 
hofpital,  leave  a note  of  their  place  of  abode,  and  of  what  medicines  they 
ftand  in  need  of,  which  is  accordingly  fent  them  immediately. 

^ ^ The  church  of  St.  Barba  is  fupported  by  the  bookfellers  company,  st.  Barba, 
whofe  patrons  are  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  yohannes  de  Deo  j the  former  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  chofen  out  of  regard  to  his  learning,  unlefs  the 
fear  of  his  difciples  the  Dominicans  was  the  real  motive  j at  leaft,  thefe 
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S.  Bartolo- 
meo dsir  Ifo 
la. 


S.  Bernardo. 


Ft.  Bibiana. 
Admirable 
Jiatue  of  this 
faint. 
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places  where  the  inquliitlon  prevails,  are  not  the  moft  thriving  for  book- 
fellers.  The  two  firft  books  printed  at  Rome  were  S.  AiigiifUnus  de  Civi~ 
tate  Dei,  and  Ladianthis.  This  was  in  the  year  1455,  printers 

were  Conrade  Schweichheim,  and  Arnold  Panart,  both  Germans. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Bartolomeo  dell'  Ifola,  the  tabernacle  on  the  high 
’ altar  ftands  betwixt  four  red  porphyry  pillars,  with  white  capitals.  Un- 
der the  altar,  in  a fhrine  of  porphyry,  are  the  remains  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
It  farther  deferves  notice  on  account  of  feveral  other  marble  pillars,  and 
four  chapels,  painted  by  Anthonio  Caracci,  nephew  and  difciple  to  the 
celebrated  artift  of  that  name. 

St.  Bernardo  alle  Perme  Diocleziane  Is  a beautiful  church,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gives  an  idea  of  the  largenefs  of  Dioclejians  baths ; this  ftruc- 
ture  anciently  being  only  one  of  ^ts  feven  towers.  Its  cupola  is  like 
that  of  the  Rofonda,  except  that  this  of  St.  Bernardo  is  very  high,  and 
inftead  of  being  open  at  the  top,  terminates  in  a little  fpire.  In  a chapel 
near  the  choir  are  eight  large  ftatues  of  plaifter,  and  fome  fine  pieces  of 
fculpture,  by  Fancelli. 

The  front  of  St.  Bibiana  % church  was  defigned  by  the  chevalier  Ber- 
nini, who  alfo  made  the  incomparable  marble  llatue  of  this  faint,  which 
fiands  upon  the  high  altar,  and  is  admired  as  the  mafter-piece  of  that 
artift.  It  was  at  firft  defigned  for  St.  Conjlantia,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
its  leaning  againft  a pillar.  One  can  hardly  be  tired  with  viewing  the 
face,  hair,  drapery,  and  other  beauties  of  this  ftatue ; if  there  be  any 
fault,  it  is  In  the  left  wrift,  which  by  fome  Is  thought  a little  too  thick. 
On  the  left  fide  of  the  church  the  hiftory  of  this  faint  is  painted  mjrefco, 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona.  Under  the  above-mentioned  fine  ftatue  lies  the 
faint’s  body  in  a farcophagus  of  oriental  alabafter.  Near  the  church-door 
is  a red  pillar  of  Pietra  Egizzia,  or  Egyptian  marble,  with  this  in- 
fcription : 

Ad  hanc  coliimnam  S.  Bibiana  alligata  & plumbatis  cafa  Martyrium  con- 
fummaziit. 

* To  this  pillar  it  was  that  St.  Bibiana  was  bound,  when  fhe  fuffered 
‘ martyrdom,  being  whipped  to  death  with  thongs  charged  with  lead.’ 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  church  is  the  Capella  di 
fanta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a picture  of  the  emperor 
Leopold,  and  on  the  other  Charles  VI.  both  in  a praying  attitude,  and 
looking  towards  the  altar.  Under  the  firft  is  this  diftich  : 
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Hie  Leopold^  hie  eji  pietate  Augujlus  & armis 
His  terreSi  ilia  aftris  intulit  imperium.  • 

‘ Behold  Leopold^  celebrated  for  piety  and  valour  j by  the  latter  he 
‘ gained  an  earthly,  and  by  the  former  a heavenly  empire.’ 

Under  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  are  thefe  words : 

Regna  ereant  Reges,  fed  quo  nomine  dieam 
Carokt  quern  Regem  mundus  uterque  faeit  ? 

‘ Kingdoms  make  kings ; but  by  what  title,  Charles^  can  I call  thee, 

‘ who  haft  the  empire  of  both  worlds.’ 

In  this  part  of  St.  Bibianas  church,  it  is  pretended  that  five  thoufand  V 

two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  martyrs  are  buried,  befides  their  wives  and 
children ; and  on  this  account,  from  All-faint s~d2iy  to  its  oSiave,  indul- 
gences for  feven  thoufand  years  may  be  annually  obtained,  as  is  certified 
by  an  infeription  to  be  feen  on  an  old  ftone  here.  On  the  left-hand, 
near  the  church,  are  the  ruins  of  a palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Lieinius ; 
and  towards  the  ftreet,  in  a garden  near  the  church,  is  an  image  of  a 
bear,  with  a fort  |of  a cap  on  its  head,  whence  this  part  of  the  city 
has  acquired'the  appellation  of  Orfo  pileato.  I cannot  difeover  the  defign 
of  this  piece,  which  is  but  very  indifferently  executed.  Its  hair  re- 
fembles  the  fcales  of  a fifh,  its  legs  are  alfo  very  long,  and  the  whole 
looks  more  like  a lamb  than  a bear.  This  garden  produces  an  herb 
called  S'.  Bibiana,  which  pafles  for  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  head- 
ach  and  falling-ficknefs : II  eredere  e Cortefia ; ‘ One  is  not  obliged  to  be- 
‘ lieve  it as  the  Italians  themfelves  fometimes  fay,  in  anfwer  to  fuch 
idle  ftories.  This  herb  is  no  other  than  Eupatorium  eiim  foliis  Can- 
nabis. 

In  S.  Carlo  alii  Catinariy  the  grand  Corinthian  pillars  of  porphyry,  and  s.  Carlo  alii 
a tabernacle  of  green  jafper  on  the  great  altar,  are  well  worth  feeing.  Bauman. 
Here  is  an  epitaph  of  Lorenzo  Sperandiy  whofe  character  is  confined  to 
his  particular  addrefs  in  amicably  terminating  the  differences  betwixt  his 
intimate  friends  or  relations.  Such  a fingular  panegyric  put  me  upon 
wondering  at  the  falfe  tafte  of  mankind,  who,  inftead  of  celebrating 
thofe  valuable  qualities  and  fubftantial  endowments  which  are  beneficial 
to  fociety,  affeeft  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  trifling  or  perhaps  danger- 
ous qualifications. 
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S.  Carlo  alle 
quattre  Fon- 
tane. 


S.  Anna  alle 
quattre  Fon- 
tane. 


S.  Catarina 
da  Sienna. 


S.  Cecilia  in 
Traflevere. 
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The  church  of  S.  Carlo  al  Corfo,  or  de  Lombardi  belongs  to  the  Mi- 
lanefe ; and  the  erftperor,  as  duke  of  Milan y is  the  patron  of  it  j fo  that 
it  is  the  lefs  furpriling  it  fhould  be  an  imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan 
in  miniature ; which  in  no  part  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  outward 
gallery  round  it,  and  that  adorned  with  marble  flatues  over  the  great 
altar,  in  which  is  depofited  the  heart  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  Round 
the  altars  are  feveral  paintings,  by  Ferujino,  Carlo  Maratti,  Pafchal  de 
RoJJi,  and  other  mafters.  The  ftately  portal  of  this  church  fhews,  that 
it  is  alfo  dedicated  to  St.  Ambrofe,  as  well  as  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 

S.  Carlo  alle  quattre  Fontane  is  a fmall  but  very  beautiful  church,  and 
was  built  by  Boromini.  In  it  are  fome  fine  paintings,  by  Ferufmo,  Mig- 
nard,  Komanelli,  Domenico,  and  Borgiani.  It  belongs  to  the  Spa?iiJ]j 
Trinitarian  monks,  an  order  inftituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  very  large  lifts  of  the  names  of  the  Chriftian  flaves 
which  are  annually  ranfomed  by  the  care  of  this  fraternity : this  pradlice 
does  real  honour  to  religion. ' 

The  church  of  Anna  alia  quattre  Fontane  in  this  quarter  alfo  de- 

fcrves  notice.  Both  thefe  churches  derive  their  name  from  the  four 
fountains  at  the  corners  of  four  ftreets,  formed  by  the  Strada  felice  and 
Via  Pia,  interfedling  each  other  at  right  rangles,  which  exhibit  four 
vifta’s.  Thefe  fountains  eject  the  water  from  four  ftatues  in  a reclining 
pofture  ; two  of  which  reprefent  river  gods,  and  the  others  two  water 
nymphs.  The  beft  ftatue  of  the  four  is  the  nymiph  at  the  corner  of  the 
Barbe7nni  palace. 

S.  Catarina  dd  Sienna  d Monte  Magnapoli  ( a corruption  of  Balnea 
Pauli)  which,  belongs  to  the  Dominican  nuns,  is  a new  church,  and 
compenfates  for  its  fmallnefs  by  its  beauty  and  fplendor ; fcarce  any  thing 
being  feen  in  it  but  marble,  gold,  and  fine  paintings.  Among  the 
latter  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece,  by  Fintoretti,  of  St.  Dominic  reftoring  a 
dead  child  to  life.  Oppofite  to  this  are  two  fine  churches,,  dedicated  to 
St.  Dominic  and  Sixtus. 

S.  Cecilia  hi  Traflevere  belongs  to  the  BenenediBine  nuns.  In  this 
church  the  chapel  of  that  faint  is  fo  enriched  with  negro  antico,  alabafter, 
jafper,  agate,  green  and  yellow  marble,  &c,  as  to  have  but  few  equals. 
St.  Cecilia'^  beautiful  ftatue  of  Parian  marble  was  done  by  Stephano  Ma- 
derno.  Her  body  lies  in  a filver  ftirine,  which,  according  to  Baronius, 
coft  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  fcudi,  or  crowns,  be- 
ing  a gift  of  pope  Clemont  VIII.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  being  mira- 
Guloully  cured  of  the  gout  by  her  interceflion.  Ninety  lamps  are  con- 
tinually burning  in  this  chapel.  The  monument  of  cardinal  Sfondrato 
in  this  church  is  alfo  worth  feeing.  There  are  fome  paintings  by  Guido 
Rheni,  Nicolao  Pomarancio,  Caracci,  Vanni,  and  other  celebrated  hands. 
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On  the  deling  behind  St.  Cecilias  chapel,  is  a piece  of  old  mofaic  work  j 
and  in  a hde-chapel  here  is  fhewn  the  place  where  St.  Cecilia  was  be- 
headed. 

The  Collegium  Clemenfinum,  or  Clementine  college,  fo  called  from  its 
founder  Clement  VIII.  is  a feminary  where  youth  of  prorpifing  parts,  pay-  tinum. 
ing  a fmall  gratuity  for  their  board,  are  educated  under  the  fathers  of 
the  Congregatio  Sommafca.  The  fcholars,  in  the  carnival  time,  frequently 
adl  plays,  and  particularly  every  Friday. 

There  is  another  nurfery  of  learning,  called  the  Collegium  Romanum^ 
or  Roman  college,  clofe  by  St.  Ignatius's  church,  which  is  a fpacious  fine 
building  j the  profeffors  here  are  Jefuits.  All  perfons  have  admittance 
to  a variety  of  ledures  in  this  college,  viz.  in  the  Latin^  Greek.,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  hiftory,  metaphyfics,  mathe- 
matics, philofophy,  and  divinity;  and  the  profelTors  feldom  want  a nu- 
merous audience.  In  an  anti-chamber  on  the  firft  floor  is  a fine  marble 
ftatue  of  Gregory  XIII.  founder  of  this  college. 

Tlie  Mujeum  Kircherianum,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  clofets,  might  Mufeum  K.r- 
have  been  much  better  arranged  than  it  is : however  it  contains  a multi- 
tude  of  curiofities,  among  which  I fhall  fet  down  the  following : 

I.  Utenfils,  as  fpoons,  knives,  writing  inflruments,  ^c.  of  foreign  and 
diflant  nations,  particularly  the  Chineje. 

Exotic  birds  and  fkeletons and  among  thefe  is  one  with  three  legs. 

3.  Monftrous  eggs,  adders,  and  other  natural  produdtions. 

4.  Infeds,  Tarantula’s,  ^c.  double-tailed  lizards, 

5.  Flour  and  bread  made  of  a Brafd  root  calledi?^’/^,  both  very  white. 

6.  Salts  of  all  kinds ; among  which,  That  dug  near  Cor  dona  is  re- 
markably white  and  hard. 

7.  A lizard  inclofed  in  a piece  of  amber. 

8.  Flos  ferriy  oi  a fine  white  colour,- taken  from  the  Styermark 
mines. 

9.  Rare  and  uncommon  fifhes ; among  others,  the  Orbisy  a fifh  fo 
called  from  its  orbicular  figure,  being  as  round  as  a ball. 

10.  Calculi y or  flones  taken  out  of  human  bodies;  particularly  one 
weighing  ten  ounces,  found  in  the  bladder  of  P.  Leo  Sandlius. 

II.  Ivory- works  curioufly  turned. 

1 2.  Some  attempts  towards  a perpetual  movement. 

13.  Several  ancient  pidures  of  womens  heads,  with  their  hair  finely 
ornamented ; under  thefe  is  the  following  infeription  from  ^ertullian  de 
cidtu  feeminarum ; 

Crinibus  harum  quiejeere  non  licet. 

They  never  fufFer  their  hair  to  refi:,’ 
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To  which  may  be  added  the  following  from  Terence  i 

Nojliri  mores  mulierunty 
Dum  7noliimtury  dim  comunfury  annus  ejl^. 

‘ You  know  the  cuftom  of  the  ladies,  who  take  a vaft  deal  of  time 
‘ in  dreffing  thtmfelves,  and  combing  their  hair.’ 

14.  Several  kinds  of  Indian  fruits. 

15.  Optic  drawings. 

16.  Chinefe-work. 

1 7.  Clock-work,  and  mufical  automata. 

18.  Corals,  and  feveral  other  vegetables  from  Mediterranean,  the 
Red-Sea,  and  the  ocean. 

ig.  Mechanical  inventions  and  machines  for  lifting  weights. 

20.  A fine  colledtion  of  feveral  kinds  of  marble,  agate,  alabafter,  to- 
gether with  their  names,  and  this  infcription  : 

In  fcopulis  quoque  ipfis  G?  lapidibus  reperit  natura  in  quo  deleBaret.  S.Am- 
brof.  Prcefat.  in  Pfalmos. 

‘ The  very  rocks  and  ftones  have  afforded  entertainment  to  thofe  who 
fludy  nature.’ 

2 1 The  beazil  of  a ring  found  in  an  ancient  Chriftian  tomb,  having 
engraved  on  it  a dolphin  and  an  anchor,  with  thefe  Greek  charadters : 
IX0TC  ; i.  e.  a FiJJ^-,  fome  interpret  this  in  a myftical  fenfe. 

22.  Earthen  utenfils  of  all  countries,  porcelaine  of  "Japan,  China,  Per- 

Jtciy  &c. 

23.  Buds  of  the  ancient  emperors,  likewife  a ftatue  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  with  the  infant  Jefus,  confiding  of  little  pearls  of  different  co- 
lours, Majgaritiniy  See. 

24.  Pieces  of  writing  in  miniature ; among  which  is  Solomons,  fong  in 
Hebrew,  included  in  a very  narrow  compafs.  Some  of  thefe  works  of 
penmanfhip  reprefent  portraits, 

25.  Curious  fhells. 

26.  Earthen  vafes,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael. 

* St.  yerom,  though  a perfon  of  fuch  eminent  fandlity,  feems  in  fome  meafure  to 
excufe  the  fuperfluous  ornaments  of  the  fair-fex,  Oper.  tom.  I.  ep.  12.  genus  femi- 

neum  eji,  multafque  etiam  injtgnh  pudicitiee  quamvts  nuUi  virorum,  tamen  ftbi  fcimus  libenter  or- 
tiari.  ‘ Women  natprally  love  ornaments,  and  even  chofe  of  irreproachable  modefty  take 
‘ pleafure  in  adorning  themfelves  ; not  to  allure  men,  but  to  pleafe  their  own  fancy.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  is  as  vehement  againft  them  ; he  particularly  reproaches 
the  Roman  ladies  with  imitating  the  ornaments  of  the  Gerjuans  and  Gauls,  lib.  de  cultu,  ii. 
V idea  quafdam  Ssf  capillun}  croco  vertere.  Pudet  eas  etiam  nationis  fua,  quod  non  Germana  aut 
Galla  procreata  fmt ; ita  patriam  capillo  transferunt.  ‘ I obferve  fome  women  who  ufe  even 
‘ faffron  to  change  the  colour  of  their  hair  : they  are  afhamed  of,  and  would  fain  deny 
‘ their  country,  by  imitatine:  the  Germans  and  Gatds  in  their  complexion.’ 

27.  Pidures 
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27.  Pictures  of  celebrated  perfons,  as  Petrarchy  Mlchad  Angehy  &c. 

28.  Hats,  caps,  made  of  the  fibres  of  exotic  trees  and  leaves. 

29.  Petrefadions,  Malta  vipers  tongues,  elephants  teeth,  foflil  ivory, 
&c.  Among  the  petrefadions,  the  mofl  remarkable  is  a whole  human 
body  turned  to  ftone. 

30.  T'abulce  ’votivce,  or  votive  pieces,  amulets,  (^c. 

31.  Ancient  infcriptions,  among  which  is  one  Volcano  ^ieto  Augujlo. 

32.  Antique  Jiili,  or  writing  inftruments,  bracelets,  bells  and  keys. 

33.  Antique  feals,  weights,  &c. 

34.  Inftruments  ufed  in  ancient  facrifices. 

35.  Points  of  the  darts  and  fpears  ufed  by  the  ancients. 

36.  Antique  bronzes;  ancient  monuments  on  the  fettlement  of  a co- 
lony, being  a plough  drawn  by  two  calves,  two  oxen,  and  a man  driving 
them ; feveral  fmall  idols,  priefts,  lamps,  and  a large  eagle,  being  the 
enfign  or  ftandard  of  a Roman  legion. 

37.  Bows,  arrows,  fliields,  and  other  arms  of  favage  nations. 

38.  A great  number  of  marble  bajfo-relie'vo  Sy  and  idols  of  feveral  na- 
tions. 

39.  Small  earthen  vefiels  from  feveral  foreign  countries,  of  delicate 
workman  {hi  p. 

40.  Earthen  antique  lamps. 

41.  Urns,  a great  many  of  which  are  very  deep  ; 'uafa  lacrymatorhy 
&c. 

42.  Heads  of  ancient  flatues,  antique  mafks  of  feveral  kinds,  &c. 

43.  Bones  of  large  animals. 

44.  The  natural  weapons  of  feveral  animals,  as  the  horn  of  a Rhl~ 
noceroSy  an  Unicorns  horn,  li^c. 

45.  Egyptian  mummies. 

46.  A large  colledion  of  fea  fhells ; among  which,  one  called  the 
Prieji's  Capy  is  of  fuch  a venomous  nature,  that  the  leaft  wound  of  it' 
is  mortal. 

47.  A large  tile  infcribed  thus  -f*  Rege  Dom.  nojlro  P’heodorico  felix 
Roma. 

48.  Irtfcriptlons  on  marble;  a fragment  of  the  Fajli  Confulares\  a 
very  fcarce  medal,  reprefenting  the  adoration  of  the  eaftern  Magiy  of 
the  fize  of  a dollary  but  thinner. 

49.  Hetrufcan  antiquities. 

50.  Salts  and  cryftals. 

51.  Glafs  and  enamelled  works,  moft  of  them  antiques. 

The  above  particulars  I have  fet  down  in  the  confufed  manner  in  which 
I found  them,  and  have  left  out  a great  many  that  were  either  too 
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common,  or  too  trifling.  Over  the  door  of  the  firfl:  gallery  is  this  in-^ 
fcription  in  honour  of  the  Pretender  : 

jacobus  III.  Rex  Magna  Britannia  digyiatus  hoc  Mufaum  invifere,  Re- 
gia humanitate  G?  benevolentid  ingens  ipji  pretium  addidit  die  fecundd  1u.nii 
Ann.  MDCCXFIII. 


Ohfervatiotts on  Pope  Clement  the  Xlth’s  vifit,  in  1718,  Is  alfo  commemorated  on 
Other  fide  of  the  door.  You  will  readily  conceive,  Sir,  from  our 
neration  of  former  converfation  on  that  head,  that  when  I was  in  this  famous  Mu- 
plants.  Jeum  of  father  Kircher^  I was  not  wanting  to  look  out,  with  ail  polTible 
exadlnefs,  for  a chemical  vegetation  j by  which  birds,  plants,  and  flow- 
ers are  regenerated  from  their  Afiies : And  not  meeting  with  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  I afked  the  yefuit,  whether  there  had  not  been  fuch  a 
preparation  formerly  among  the  father’s  curiofities,  but  they  all  affirmed 
they  knew  nothing  of  it.  This  further  confirmed  my  fufpicion,  that 
all  that  Moncony s,  Schott^  Gaff'arel,  Digby  Vallemont,  and  particularly  fa- 
ther Kircher  had  writ  about  chemical  vegetations  was  a fable.  I mufl: 
own  my  curiofity  had  been  fo  raifed,  that  in  the  Netherlands^  Rngland^ 
France^  Denmark^  Italy^  and  Germany^  I continued  my  enquiries  after 
it  for  feveral  years,  not  only  in  mufeums,  but  alfo  of  experienced  chemifts  j 
but  all  to  no  purpofe.  If  this  be  no  decifive  proof,  it  gives  very  fufficient 
grounds  for  doubt.  From  all  falts  and  metals  diffolved  in  a liquid,  par- 
ticles are  carried  up  with  the  evaporations  of  the  diffolvent,  and  adhere 
to  the  fides  of  the  vefTel  -f-j  and  thefe  concretions  or  cryftallizations,  are 
fometimes  feen  to  have  a kind  of  refemblance  to  trees,  plants,  or 
flowers.  The  like  phaenomenon  appears  on  glafs-windows  in  the 
morning,  after  a hard  frofl,  where  the  eye,  by  the  help  of  a ftrong 
imagination,  may  fee  variety  of  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
produdlions  But  furely  this  fanciful  appearance  will  never  be  fet  on 
a footing  with  the  real  vegetation  of  trees  and  plants.  The  cryftaliza- 


* The  author,  it  is  prefumed  means  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy^  who  does  not  fay  he  was  pof- 
fefTed  of  .this  feoret ; however,  he  tried  the  following  experiment : He  calcined  fome  net- 
tles, leaves,  ftalks,  and  roots,  and  made  a flrong  lie  of  it,  which  he  expofed  to  the  air 
during  a frofty  night.  The  lie  being  frozen,  he  tells  us,  exhibited  the  nettle-leaves  very 
exaft,  with  the  indentings,  isfe.  but  they  had  not  the  natural  colour.  Fancy  might  operate 
ftrongly  here,  and  probably  this  might  be  no  other  than  the  phaenomenon  on  glafs,  c. 
which  the  author  takes  notice  of  below. 

t Vide  Hiji.  de  r Jead.  Royale  des  Sciences^  1722. 

J In  the  third  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Danijfh  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  an  admirable  diflerta- 
tloh  of  the  late  learned  Johann  Gramm,  intitled,  De  artificio  nrtura,  quo  certarum  rerum  ima- 
gines in  fenefris  viireis  gelu  obdudlis  reprafentantur.  * Of  the  natural  imagery  formed  on 
‘ glafs-windows  by  froft.’  This  being  an  hiftorical  piece,  another  Davijfh  philofopher 
has  treated  of  it  phyfically. 

■i  dons 
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tions  of  ^aUarmoniac^  or  Salt~pet?'e^  diiTolved  in  Champagne  or  Burgundy^ 
exhibit  a pretty  imitation  of  grapes,  but  by  no  means  a genuine  vegeta- 
tion of  that  fruit,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  properties  of  natural  grapes, 
as  is  evident  from  the  effecfls  of  a folutlon  of  Sal-armoniac  in  common 
water  j nay,  the  above-mentioned  experiment  fails  even  in  wine,  when 
the  folution  is  made  in  a Porcelain  or  China  velTel  : For  different  veffels, 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  to  cold  or  heat,  the  different  qualities  of 
the  diffolvent  liquor,  and  different  falts  diffolved,  produce  different  ve- 
getation, as  they  are  improperly  called.  One  may  be  eafily  fatisfied  of 
this  by  an  experiment  j Aliim^  Vitriol^  Sal-armoniac^  Salt-petre,  mineral- 
cryffal  Sal  de  Duobns^  &c.  being  things  of  no  great  value.  Thefe  ci*yf- 
talifed  plants  firfl  ftarted  the  fancy  of  the  Palingeiiefm  of  flowers,  which 
foon  proceeded  to  the  pretended  re-produdlion  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals from  their  afhes  j and  fome  chymifts  have  been  poffeffed  with  the 
prefumptuous  infatuation  of  even  reftoring  a human  body  to  its  priftine 
form,  (^c.  in  the  fame  manner'^. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  mufl  give  over  all  hopes  of  gaining  any  further  know- 
ledge in  this  particular,  nor  have  my  enquiries  enabled  me  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  any  new  myfteries  relating  to  this  chymical  vegetation  j 
however,  the  following  method  of  making  the  philofophical  tree^  I fhall  Arbor  philo- 
infert  here,  as  I am  not  certain,  whether  it  be  made  public  in  any  trea- 
tife  of  chymiflry. 

Mercurii  purijicati  drachmas  2,  dijjblve  in  Aquae  fortis  unci  a i^feor- 
Jim  fohatur  Luna  cupellae  in  duplo  Aquc^  fortis^  dijfolutiones  Jimul  conjun- 
gantur-i  & leni  igne  tertia  pars  liquoris  extrahatur,  pojhnodum  vaje  claujo 
in  frigido  jiare  permiferis  per  5 vel  6 horas^  Jic  Luna  & Mercurius  Jimul 
in  Cryjlallos  concrej’cent,  & elevabuntur  ufque  ad  fuperjiciem  liquoris^  a me- 
dio incipientes  in  J'ormam  arboris  cum  Juo  trunco  & ramis. 

‘ Diffolve  two  drams  of  purified  mercury  in  an  ounce  of  Aqua  fortis^ 

‘ diffolve  the  fame  quantity  of  cupelled  filver  feparately  in  double  the 
‘ weight  of  Aqua  fortis  j mix  thefe  folutions  and  fet  them  over  a flov/ 

‘ fire,  till  one  third  part  of  the  liquid  be  evaporated  j afterwards,  the 

* veffel  being  well  ftopt,  let  it  ftand  in  a cool  place  for  five  or  fix 

* hours  5 thus  the  cryftallizations  of  the  mercury  and  filver  will  rife  to 

* Thofe  adepts  that  pretend  to  this,  fhould  firft  give  us  a fpecimen  of  their  art,  by 
creating  a human  body  out  of  the  duft  of  the  earth  ; for  this  feems  lefs  difEcult  than  to 
raife  a man,  phoenix- like,  out  of  his  afhes.  Dr.  L-nd-n,  a German^  now  in  Englandy 
pretends  to  be  poffelTed  of  this  chymerical  fecret : Where  will  he  find  dupes  to  give  cre- 
dit to  fuch  an  impoflure  ? 
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* the  furface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a tree,  fpreading  its  branches 
‘ from  the  trunk  in  the  center.’ 

t 

In  the  Collegio  XJrbano  de  propaganda  Fide,  are  educated  thirty-fix 
fcholars,  defigned  for  miffionaries,  to  be  fent  out  of  Europe ; and  that 
they  may  more  fuccefsfully  difcharge  their  fundion  in  A/ia,  here  is  a 
particular  printing-houfe  for  the  oriental  languages.  It  is  a handfomc 
building,  defigned  by  Bernini. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  German  college  near  St.  ApolUnare^ 
church,  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  fliall  pafs  over  above  twenty  more. 

S.  Clemente  in  Monti,  one  of  the  oldefi:  churches  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
has  an  Altare  ifole,  or  an  altar  that  dands  alone,  detached  from  the 
wall,  of  fine  porphyry,  and  feveral  pillars,  and  two  pulpits  of  white  mar- 
ble j near  one  of  the  latter  is  a pillar  of  ancient  Mofaic-,  of  which  work  is 
alfo  the  alcove  behind  the  high  altar.  It  is  beautifully  paved  with  in- 
laid work  of  fmall  pieces  of  porphyry,  verde  antico,  yellow  and  white 
marble,  (sfc.  and  the  roof  is  richly  gilt  and  painted. 

This  church  lies  on  the  left  hand,  beyond  the  Colifceum-,  and  in  a 
vine-yard  and  kitchen-garden,  near  it,  are  fome  remains  of  ancient 
baths  or  other  edifices  : Some  will  have  this  to  be  Mcece?ias\  garden, 
and  others  the  baths  of  Antoninus  Carraccalla. 

S.  Cojlanza  fuori  di  Porta  Pin  is  of  a round  figure,  and  the  roof  of 
it  refts  on  twenty-four  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  {landing  in  pairs.  The 
deling  is  of  ancient  Mofaic  work,  reprefenting  birds,  grapes,  and  the 
preJiTing  of  them,  or  vintage;  from  whence  fome  conjedure,  that  this 
was  anciently  a temple  of  Bacchus.  This  is  contradided  by  others,  who 
maintain,  from  Anaftafius'%  Fife  of  St.  Sihefer,  that  Canfantine  the 
Great  raifed  this  drudure  in  imitation  of  the  Lateran  baptiftery,  for  the 
folemnity  of  baptizing  the  two  Conjlafitias,  his  daughter  and  fider. 

The  mod  remarkable  thing  here  is  a large  fhrine  or  coffin,  of  a fingle 
piece  of  porphyry,  four  feet  in  depth,  above  five  broad,  and  eight  feet 
and  a half  in  length.  On  the  fide  are  carved  wreaths,  garlands,  and 
boys  with  bunches  of  grapes,  which  is  the  more  curious  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  porphyry,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs.  The  lid  is  alfo 
made  of  one  piece,  but  damaged.  Some  think  this  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  Fulliola,  Cicero's-  daughter  ; others  will  have  it  to  be  that  of  Ful- 
lia,  wife  of  Farqumius  Superbus ; others,  who  have  the  lead  probabi- 
lity on  their  lide,  affirm  it  to  have  been  the  fhrine  of  Bacchus. 

The  church  di  S.  Cofmo  e Damiano  in  Campo  Vaccino,  is  remarkable 
for  its  being  partly  round  and  partly  fquare;  it  has  a noble  altar,  and  its 
tribuna  or  gallery,  is  of  old  Mofaic  work,  reprefenting  Chrid  with  his 
difciples.  There  is  a fpring  in  the  fubterraneous  vault  belonging  to 
this  church,  and  about  ten  deps  lower  tliere  is  another,  both  faid  to 
2 have 
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have  broke  out  at  the  tranflatlon  of  St.  Felix's  remains.  Before 
church  Ifand  two  porphyry  pillars  ; and  it  is  thought  that  this  was  an  an-  Remus,'*”'*' 
cient  temple  dedicated  to  Romulus  and  Re?uus,  but  afterwards  converted 
into  this  church. 

S.  Croce  in  Gerufahnme  for  antiquity  and  reliques  exceeds  mofl  Croce 
churches  in  Rome.  It  was  built  by  Conjiantine  the  Great,  at  the  dehre  of 
his  mother  Hele?m^  in  honour  of  the  crofs  of  Chi'ijl-,  three  pieces  of  which 
are  pretended  to  be  kept  here,  together  with  one  of  the  nails  iifed  at  his 
crucifixion,  and  likewife  the  infeription  on  the  crofs  m Hebrew ^ Greek  The  infiriptioH 
and  Latin.  According  to  Niquetus's  Hijloria  Litiili  Crucis,  lib.  i.  c.  23,  24,  ChnftV 
this  infeription  was  firft  found  in  1492,  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII. 
after  having  been  conceal’d  above  a thoufand  years  in  a leaden  cheft. 

The  whole  flory  of  the  Inventio  Crucis,  or  the  finding  the  crofs  of  Chrifl 
by  Conjiantine  s mother  Helena,  Sahnajius  in  his  treatife  de  Cruce,  p.  296, 
fhews  to  be  a meer  fidion,  and  the  more  improbable,  on  account 
of  this  fuppofed  infeription.  For  where  was  the  necefiity  of  a miracle 
for  dilHnguifhing  the  crofs  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered,  from  thofe  of 
the  malefadors,  if  the  above-mentioned  infeription  was  found  near  it;  as 
it  would  plainly  appear  from  the  hole  and  nails,  which  of  the  crofles  it 
had  been  afiixed  to,  though  even  the  two  other  malefadors,  as  is  pro- 
bable, had  alfo  their  inferiptions. 

In  this  church  they  likewife  pretend  to  flrew  one  of  the  pieces  of 
money  for  which  Judas  betray’d  our  Saviour.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a 
head  with  long  hair  and  a glory  round  it;  on  the  reverfe  a flower,  which 
fome  take  to  be  a rofe,  and  others  a fun-flower.  The  Greek  word  POAI-  , 

ON,  to  be  feen  on  it,  whether  it  be  the  genetive  plural  or  an  ad- 

jedive  agreeing  with  the  fubftantive  vcfxKrixx,  indicates  it  to  be  a Rhodiaii 
coin;  and  the  flower  mufl;  be  a rofe,  in  Greek  '^oJ'ov:  For  it  appears  from 
ancient  writers,  that  the  ifland  was  fo  call’d  from  a great  number  of  rofe 
bulhes  being  dug  up  in  laying  the  foundation  of  its  capital.  The  radi- 
ancy about  the  head  denotes  the  Colojj'us,  or  ftatue  of  the  fun  ereded  at 
the  enrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  and  accounted  one  of  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world.  More  of  thefe  Rhodian  coins  with  a rofe,  and  a 
radiant  head  of  Phoebus  or  the  fun,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Selden  de  Jure 
Nat.  & Gent.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Hubertus  Golzius  in  Num.  Inful.  Lab.  ii.  de  la 
Chaujfe,  Begems  and  others;  but  they  are  fcarce  of  half  the  weight  and 
bignefs  of  the  JewiJh  fhekel,  the  value  of  which  is  generally  computed 
at  half  a Dollar  fo  that  a great  many  fuch  coins  as  this  I have  been 
deferibing,  were  required  to  make  up  thirty  of  the  filver  pieces  with 
which  Judas  was  bribed.  It  is  probable,  that  the  foldiers,  foreign  Jews, 
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traders,  and  Roman  officers  brought  a great  variety  of  money  to  yerufaleni', 
and  that  they  were  current,  appears  from  the  tribute  money  with  the 
emperor’s  image  on  it  ffiewn  to  Chrifi'y  neither  is  it  certain,  that  Judas 
was  paid  the  reward  of  his  treachery  in  ffiekels.  Now  all  this  amounts  to 
no  more,  than  that  there  is  a poffibility  that  Rhodian  money  might  have 
been  ufed  on  this  occafion,  but  does  not  in  the  leaft  prove,  that  this  piece 
kept  in  St.  Croces  church  was  part  of  it.  And  indeed,  all  it  refts  on  is 
mere  oral  tradition,  or  rather  impofition.  The  potter  of  whom  the  field 
was  bought  for  thofe  thirty  pieces  of  filver,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  put  them  apart  from  his  other  money,  or  to  have  kept  them  as  a 
precious  hoard;  and,  if  a chriftian  had  knowingly  met  with  one  of  fuch 
pieces,  he  would  rather  have  thrown  it  away  as  accurfed  money,  than 
have  laid  it  by  as  a valuable  relique  or  curiofity.  In  other  places  alfo 
are  fhewn  fome  of  thefe  pretended  filver  pieces,  among  which,  fome  are 
of  Jewij].}  coin ; that  nation  having  after  its  fubjedtion  to  the  Romans^  flill 
retained  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  Formerly  it  was  not  a matter 
of  fuch  profit  as  it  has  been  made  in  modern  times;  and  on  that  account 
it  is  now  made  a branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which,  to  the  exclufion 
of  all  perfons  and  communities,  except  fovereigns,  and  great  cities  which 
they  were  pleafed  to  inveft  with  fuch  a privilege.  Among  the  JewiJh 
coins  were  double,  fingle  fiiekels,  and  alfo  an  half,  and  quarter  of  a fhe- 
kel.  On  one  fide  of  thefe  was  generally  Aarons  miraculous  rod,  and 
the  infcription; 

‘ Jerufalem  the  holy/ 

And  on  the  reverfe  the  pot  of  manna,,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  the 
cenfor,  with  thefe  words, 

‘ A fiiekel  of  Ifraeld 

But  there  is  no  certainty  that  Judas  was  paid  in  that  coin,  or  that  this 
or  that  piece  was  one  of  thofe  ufed  on  that  traiterous  occafion. 

Large  hidul-  At  this  church  is  to  be  had  at  once,  an  indulgence  for  fix  thoufand 
gence.  twenty-eight  years.  Its  pavement  is  finely  inlaid;  and  the  architrave 

is  fupported  by  twelve  large  pillars  of  oriental  granate.  The  marble 
pieces  of  fculpture  at  the  high  altar  are  excellent,  and  beneath  it  in  a 
porphyry  Sarcophagus,  are  depofited  the  faints  Cefareus  and  Anafiafius. 
The  painting  mFrefco  in  the  tribima,  ox goWcvyhy Penturecchio,  reprefents 

* Here,  and  in  fome  other  places  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  curious,  the  original  He- 
brixu  words  are  infertcd,  which  are  not  in  the  German  editions.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  292. 

the 
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the  invention  of  the  crofs  of  Chrifi-y  and  the  emotions  vlfible  in  the  fpec- 
tators  are  extremely  well  expreffed.  In  the  fecond  chapel  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  enter  the  church,  is  a piece  of  the  fchifm  caufed  by  Feter 
LeOy  painted  by  Carlo  Marati.  This  ifle  is  terminated  by  the  fplendid 
chapel  of  St.  Heletidy  whither  that  emprefs  fent  a fliip  load  of  the  earth  of 
mount  Calvary,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  imbibed  the  blood  of  Chriji. 

One  would  naturally  imagine,  that  Helena'%  eminent  merits  in  colled-  a''»  ^^oman 
ing  fo  many  reliques  for  this  church  fhould  have  procured  fome  particu-  admi^d 
lar  privilege  to  the  fex,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  no  female  is  permitted 
to  enter  this  chapel,  except  on  the  20th  of  March,  which  is  the  anni- 
verfary  feftival  of  the  confecratlon  of  the  church;  and  then  no  men  are 
admitted.  The  deling  is  of  Mofaic  vi^ork  by  Balthajar  Feruzzi,  and  re- 
prefents  our  Saviour  and  the  four  evangeliifs,  with  a group  of  angels.. 

The  piece  reprefenting  the  invention,  or  finding  of  the  crofs,  is  by  Fo- 
merancio. 

Formerly,  on  the  middle  altar  was  a pidure  of  St.  Helena  in  oil  co-  Admlralls 
lours  by  Rubens,  in  the  room  of  which  at  prefent  flands  an  admirable 
white  marble  ftatue  of  that  emprefs  holding  a crofs.  Here  are  two  other 
pieces  by  Rubens,  whofe  name  alone  fpeaks  their  worth ; one  is  Chriji 
crown’d  with  thorns,  amidfl  the  outragious  foldiers,  and  the  other  a 
crucifixion. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  adjoining  to  this  church  belonging  to  a temple  of 
the  Cijiercian  monks,  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  or  Venus. 
Adonis,  and  this  part  of  the  city  is  full  of  remains  of  antiquities,  particu- 
larly of  aqueduds. 

The  celebrated  BenediBine,  Montfaucon  having  difcovercd  in  this  con-  Infances  of 

vent  the  following  infcription;  mijiakes  of 

® ^ karned  nien^ 

ANIA  L.  INGRATIVS  HOMINE  NVLLFM  EST. 

Has  inferted  it  in  his  Diarlum  Ifalicum,  and  fuppofes  that  it  mufi:  be 
read  Annia  Liberia.  But  I muft  do  this  learned  man  the  juflice  to  own, 
that  he  was  the  firft  to  difcover  his  error,  fliewing,  that  the  infcription 
was  no  other  than  the  trite  fentence.  Animal  ingratius  homine  nullum  ejl, 
i.  e.  ‘ There  is  no  creature  more  ungrateful  than  man;’  and  this  correc- 
tion by  his  own  hand  I met  with  in  the  book  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
prefent  me  with  fome  time  ago.  I mention  this  only  to  (hew  how  per- 
fons  of  the  greateft  erudition  may  be  fometimes  miftaken  in  very  com- 
mon and  obvious  things.  We  have  another  inflance  of  this  in  the  fa- 
mous Salmajius,  who,  in  a printed  work  of  his,  had  mentioned  "Jerufalem 
as  the  place  of  Chriji'^  nativity,  of  which  overfight,  however,  he  had 

timely 
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timely  notice  by  one  who  had  feen  the  fheet,  but  was  no  great  fcholar; 
and  the  paffage  was  altered  accordingly. 

c The  church  di  S.  Domenico  e Sijio  al  Monte  Magnancpoli^  belongs  to 

the  Dominican  nuns,  who  are  poffeffed  of  a piece  of  fiiver  tilTue  of  a 
confiderable  value.  On  the  high  altar  is  a pidure  of  the  virgin  Mary 
pretended  to  be  painted  by  St.  Ltike-,  and  over  it  the  ifate  of  glory  in 
heaven  by  Canuti.  If  the  proprietors  of  this  church  have  direfted  fo 
many  pious  nuns  of  their  order  to  be  painted  in  this  paradife,  fo  that 
little  room  is  left  for  others,  it  fhould  not  give  any  offence,  as  they  have 
liberally  paid  the  artifl  for  this  honour.  The  firll  chapel  on  the  right 
hand  was  defigned  by  Bernini-,  and  Antonio  Raggi  has  fhewn  his  admi- 
rable fldll  here,  in  two  white  marble  ftatues  of  Cbrijl  and  Mary  Magda- 
len. On  each  fide  ftands  a marble  pillar  of  a fanguine  red,  worth  ob- 
ferving,  as  are  two  pidures  in  other  chapels  in  this  church;  one  of  which 
by  Allegrini,  reprefents  the  efpoufals  of  St.  Catharme  of  Sienna,  and  the 
other  by  Romanelli,  a Madonna,  del  Rojcirio,  with  a rofary  in  one  hand, 
and  the  infant  JeJus  fitting  on  the  other  arm. 

Si‘.Francefco.  Jn  the  church  of  St.  Francefco  d Ripa  grande  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Lu- 
dovica  Albertoni,  on  the  altar  of  which  lies  a ftatue  of  the  faint  as  in  a 
trance,  by  Bernini  -,  in  this  piece  the  expreffion  is  furprifingly  ftrong.  On 
the  altar  of  the  Pallavicini  family,  are  two  large  pillars  of  green  jafper; 
and  on  the  walls  two  monuments  of  the  faid  family.  In  this  chapel  is 
a fine  ftatue  of  Laura  Mattei  by  Menghini,  with  her  epitaph,  and  like- 
wife  a grand  piece  of  painting  by  Annikal  Caracci,  reprefenting  a dead 
Cbri/l,  with  the  three  Marys  and  other  fpedators.  The  marble  monu- 
ments of  Laura  Frangipani,  and  of  Horatio  Matbeo  cardinal  of  St.  Lau- 
re?ice  are  worth  obferving. 

St.  Frands'i  On  the  altar  of  the  principal  chapel  of  the  convent,  where  formerly 

oratory.  Francis  refided,  are  feveral  reliques,  and  an  infant  "Jefus,  with  a ihirt 

quite  covered  with  rubies  and  other  precious  ftones.  Not  far  from  the 
front  of  this  convent  is  the  following  infcription : 

Public  tnonu-  Paulo  V.  Pont.  Opt.  Max. 

p/ Faiii  ^{od  Ur  hem  augujlijjimis  Tanplis  & adijiciis  illujlranoerit-,  Franftiberi- 

nam  regionem  uberrimis  riAs  ex  agro  Bracbiano  Jiipra  yaniculum  dudlis 
irrigaverit,  noxiis  olerum  bortis  in  pomaria  domofque  dijlributis,  caelo  falu- 
hritatem  reddiderit,  privatoriimque  cenfum  auxerit:  viis  qua  apertis,  qua 
amplificatis  direBifque  infignia  SS.  Benedibli  & Fraticifci  Monajieria,  Por- 
t unique  Portuenfem  in  nobiliorem  prnfpebtum  dedertt-,  expedite  utreque  Fa- 
hricii  Pontis  aditu,  & fcalis  ad  Tiberis  alveum  dedublis  civium,  peregrino- 
riim,  rmutarum  commodis  conjuluerit, 

S.  P,  ^ R. 
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Publicis  ad  Deum  'votis  atque  ?nwieribus  Felicitatem  precatur  MECXL 


‘ To  Paul  V.  the  greateft  and  beft  of  popes,  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
‘ ment  of  his  embelifhing  the  city  with  many  fuperb  churches  and  other 
‘ edifices  j of  his  fupplying  that  part  of  the  city  lying  on  the  other  fide  of 

* the  PybeTy  with  water  brought  from  Bracciano  over  Montorio  ; his 
‘ rendering  the  air  fal.ubrious,  and  augmenting  the  income  of  private 
‘ perfons,  by  caufing  feveral  herb  gardens  that  were  a nufance  to  the 
‘ public  to  be  covered  with  buildings,  or  converted  into  pleafant  orchards 
‘ and  vineyards;  of  his  giving  a more  advantageous  profpedt  to  the  noble 
‘ convents  of  St.  Francis,  St.  BenediB  and  the  water-gate,  by  opening 

* new  ways  and  enlarging  others  in  an  even  diredtion,  and  of  his  com- 
‘ pleting  both  avenues  to  the  Fabrician  bridge^  and  making  fteps  to  the 
‘ channel  of  the  Fyber,  fo  much  to  the  convenience  of  ftrangers,  ma- 
‘ riners,  and  the  citizens  in  general,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
‘ raifed  this  monument,  and  wifli  all  happinefs,  offering  their  public 
‘ prayers  and  fupplications  to  God  for  his  holinefs’s  welfare,  15 ii.’ 


In  the  church  of  St.  'James  of  the  i?icurables,  fo  called  from  the  hof-  St.  Giacomo 
pital  belonging  to  it,  are  feveral  good  pidtures  ; and  in  the  fecond  cha-  Incura- 
pel,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  is  a fine  bajfo-relievo  on  one 
piece  of  marble,  which  reprefents  St.  Francis  di  Paolo  vifiting  the  fick. 

St.  Giacomo  JcoJJa  Cavalli  derives  its  name  from  the  horfes,  which  in  St.  Giacomo 
the  time  of  the  emprefs  Helena,  were  bringing  a cart  load  of  reliques  fcolfaCavalh. 
from  St.  Croce  di  Gierufalemme  to  St.  Peters  church,  flopping  here ; and 
as  it  is  pretended,  neither  whipping  nor  any  other  means  could  make 
them  go  a fiep  further.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a divine  intimation, 
and  accordingly,  here  the  whole  load  of  fidtitious  reliques  was  depofited, 
among  which  are,  the  ftone  defigned  for  the  facrifice  of  Ifaac,  another 
on  which  Chriji  flood  when  among  the  dodlors  in  the  temple,  fome  of 
the  holy  earth  from  Jerufalem,  and,  what  is  flill  more  valuable,  fome 
drops  of  our  Saviour’s  blood. 

The  Chiefa  del  Giefu,  or  JeJuits  church,  is  one  of  the  finefl  in  all  chiefa  del 
Rome-,  the  architedlure  being  defigned  by  Jac.  Barozzi  da  Vignola,  was  Giefu. 
condudted  by  Jac.  della  Porta,  and  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  cardinal 
Alex.  Farnefe,  a great  patron  of  the  Jefuits.  The  Facciata,  or  front  is  of 
Fevertmi,  a kind  of  free-flone  found  near  Fivoli,  adorned  with  Ionic 
Corinthian  pillars;  and  the  doors  are  of  a very  folid  beautiful  wood  '^, 
brought  from  America  for  that  purpofe. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar  lies  cardinal  Bellarmine-,  two  fla-  Cardinal 
tues  reprefenting  religion  and  wifdom,  by  Pietro  Bernini,  fland  on  his  BeliarmineV 

® ^ monument. 


* Probably  mohogany* 


tomb; 


So 
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tomb;  On  the  altar-piece  are  four  pillars  of  Giallo  Antico,  and  a good 
piece  of  the  circumcifion,  painted  by  Mutianu  The  twelve  apoftles  of 
Bronze,  being  illuminated,  fupply  the  place  of  chandeliers  j and  without 
the  altar  fix  large  brafs  angels  on  each  fide  form  a kind  of  amphitheatre, 
and  likewife  hold  wax  tapers.  The  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.,  being 
the  third  on  the  right  hand  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  church,  was 
built  by  cardinal  Negroni  from  Cartona\  defign,  and  is  remarkable  for 
four  beautiful  marble  pillars.  In  the  Cappaletta,  or  little  chapel  are  two 
fine  pillars  of  green  marble,  and  a picture  of  St.  Francis  preaching  to 
birds  and  fowls,  by  Vecchi.  Innocent  XI.  caufed  the  cupola  and  the 
whole  deling  to  be  painted  by  Baciccio  Gauli  a Genoefe.  Among  a group 
of  angels,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  thefe  words: 

In  nomine  JeJu  omne  genu  JieBatur^  cceleftium,  ferreftrium  ^ inferorum. 

‘ At  the  name  of  Jefus  every  knee  fhall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  of 
‘ things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.’ 

The  moft  magnificent  chapel  in  the  whole  church,  is  that  of  St.  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  finifhed  in  the  year  1699,  under  the  infpedtion  Andrea 
delPozzo  ihtyejuit,  fo  celebrated  for  his  Ikill,  both  in  painting  and  archi- 
tedlurej  and  which,  excepting  the  great  duke  of  Tufcanys  chapel,  or 
burying-place  at  Florence,  has  not  its  equal.  The  pavement  about  the 
altar  * is  inlaid  with  feftoons  and  flowers  of  the  fineft  gems ; the  fleps 
are  of  porphyry  and  other  coftly  marble,  and  the  predella,  or  the  place 
where  the  prieft  ftands  upon,  being  the  uppermofi  ftep  before  the  al- 
tar, is  likewife  a Commejfo,  or  inlaid  work  of  polifhed  gems.  Under  the 
table  of  the  altar  lies  the  body  of  St.  Ignatius  in  a coffin  of  brafs  gilt  ; 
and  by  means  of  the  lamp  burning  behind  it,  the  name  ^efus,  of  inlaid 
cryftal  in  the  front,  emits  a great  luflre.  II  Paliotto,  or  the  front  of  the 
altar-table,  on  feftivals,  is  covered  with  folid  filver,  but  has  an  aperture 
thro’  which  the  coffin  and  radiant  name  may  be  feen.  A little  above 
the  table  two  gilded  angels  hold  St.  Ignatius's  motto,  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam,  i.  e.  ‘ To  the  greater  glory  of  God,’  of  LapisLazuli,  On  the  altar- 
piece  four  fluted  pillars,  which,  exclufive  of  the  pedeflals  and  capitals, 
which  are  of  gilt  bronze,  are  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet 

* By  altar  in  general,  the  author  means,  not  only  the  table,  but  alfo  the  front  or  pal- 
Uotto,  the  altar-piece,  the  fteps,  bfc.  which  are  diftinguifhecl  in  the  tranflation  in  this  and 
feveral  other  places  ; otherwife  thofe  who  have  not  travelled  in  foreign  countries  might 
be  at  a lofs  to  comprehend  fome  defcriptions  of  churches,  &c.  in  this  and  other 
hooks  of  travels.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  in  popifh  countries  there  are  a 
great  number  of  chapels  included  in  the  church,  where  mafs  is  faid,  Thefe  generally 
ferve  for  burying-places  for  great  families,  and  are  ornamented  at  their  expence. 
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ill  diameter  in  the  thlckefl:  part.  Thefe  large  pillars  are  inlaid  with  Lapis 
Lazuli  fet  in  gilt  bronze,  and  give  the  altar  a moft  fuperb  and  magnicent 
appearance.  On  the  architraves  are  globular  pieces  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  twice 
as  large  as  a man’s  head.  This  ftone,  by  fome  accounted  the  Cyanceumohfervaiiom 
of  the  ancients,  is  fo  difficult  to  work,  and  when  it  is  of  a vivid  bright 
blue  and  without  flaws,  of  fuch  a great  value,  that  one  cannot  but  be 
afloniflied  at  the  profufion  of  it  in  this  chapel.  Great  Lartary  affords 
the  befl;  Lapis  Lazuli ; but  the  yejuits,  by  means  of  their  miflions  and 
colonies,  colledt  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Over  the  altar  is  a pic- 
ture painted  on  wood,  which  can  be  lowered,  and  then  exhibits  a filver 
flatue  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  which  ftands  behind  it ; the  drapery  of  which 
is  gilt,  and  even  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The  model  was 
performed  by  Pierre  le  Gros,  a Frenchman,  and  Gionj.  Fred.  Ludovici 
cafl  and  compleated  it.  The  height  of  it  is  fixty  Roman  palms,  and  it 
weighs  fix  hundred  pounds  : Near  it  are  three  other  filver  images.  On 
each  fide  of  the  altar  is  a fine  group  of  large  flatues,  in  Carara  marbk. 

One  reprefents  the  Chriftian  religion  deftroying  idolatry,  and  as  a fym- 
bol,  tramples  under  foot  a book,  on  the  back  of  which  are  thefe  words, 

Carnes  Foicques  Amida  & Xaca.  Idolatry  is  reprefented  by  a ferpent 
blafted  with  lightning,  and  near  it  is  the  king  of  Bungo  in  "Japan,  fubmit- 
ting  himfelf  to  the  Chriflian  faith.  In  anojher  group,  Religion  is  feen 
treading  on  a fury  and  herefy,  who  has  a fnake  in  her  hand  j and  near 
her  lie  three  books  marked  with  the  following  titles  : i.  Martin  Luther. 

2.  John  Cahin.  3.  Hulderich  Zwingel.  The  former  of  thefe  groups  is 
by  Jean  Fheodon,  and  the  latter  by  Le  Gros,  both  French  artifts. 

On  each  fide  of  the  chapel  is  a door  of  breccia  antica,  which  is  red 
and  white  intermixed.  Over  thefe  doors  are  the  mufic  galleries,  with 
gilded  feftoons.  Indeed  it  is  not  one  vifit  that  will  fuffice,  to  take  an 
accurate  view  of  this  church ; the  veftry  alfo  contains  immenfe  riches. 

It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  Jefuits, 
who  have  alfo,  adjoining  to  it,  a feminary,  with  a fine  library.  Their 
novitiate  college,  and  the  Collegium  Romanum  have  been  already  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  St.  Ignatius'?,  church  will  be  defcribed  in  its  place. 

In  the  church  di  Giesu  e Maria  al  Corfo  are  very  fine  paintings,  fix  Chiefa 
tombs  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  befides  a very  handfome  marble 
ment  of  the  canon  del  Corno  by  Dominico  Guido.  Corfo. 

The  church  of  S.  Giofeppe  de  Falegnami,  fo  called  from  its  being  built  s.  Giofeppe 
by  the  joyners,  carpenters,  and  wheel- wrights,  who  have  jnfli- 

tuted  a religious  fraternity  here,  has  fome  good  paintings,  particularly  a 
nativity  of  Chrift  by  Carlo  Maratti.  Under  this  church  is  3.  Pietro  in 
Carcere,  which  Is  a kind  of  vault. 
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S.  Gto’oanm  Battifla  in  fonte  is  in  the  Later  an.,  and  famous  for  its  font, 
in  which  the  modern  Romans'^  pretend,  that  Conjiantine  the  Great  was 
baptized  by  St.  Syhefer. 

This  church  is  of  an  o6lagonal  figure ; and  in  the  centre  is  a large 
vefibl  of  Pietra  Egizzia,  with  a cover  of  gilt  bronze,  furrounded  with 
eight  porphry  pillars,  of  a very  extraordinary  fize,  'uiz.  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  nine  feet  in  circumference,  which,  as  fome  pretend,  were  In'ought 
from  Pontius  Pilate’s  palace  at  yerufalem.  The  eight  pieces  of  painting 
in  the  cupolaare  hy  AfidreaSacchi,  and  the  painting  in  frejco  in  the  church, 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  Gimignani,  Camajfei,  and  Magnoni.  ' As  to  the  reports 
of  the  former  riches  of  this  church,  and  of  Conjiantine  the  Great’s  im- 
menfe  gifts  to  it,  there  is  in  all  appearance,  no  more  truth  in  it  than 
in  the  tradition  of  that  emperor’s  being  baptized  at  Rome,  which  refts 
only  on  the  authority  of  a fabulous  book,  intitled,  Vitcs  Pontificum,  at- 
tributed to  St.  Damafus.  Every  year,  on  Eafer-t\Q,  the  folemnity  of 
baptizing  Lurks  and  “Jews  is  performed  in  this  church  by  the  cardinal 
vicar. 

On  one  fide  of  this  church  is  the  chapel  of  St.  yoh?i  the  Baptifl,  and 
oppofite  to  it  that  of  St.  yohn  the  Evangelijl ; at  the  entrance  of  both  are 
two  fmall  porphyry  pillars,  and  no  woman  is  admitted  into  either  of 
them.  Within  the  firft  chapel,  oppofite  to  the  font,  is  a large  iron 
door,  which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Confantine  the  Great's  palace, 
and  the  very  chapel  of  St.  yohn  the'Baptiji,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of.  Here  is  alfo  fliewn  the  window,  though  now  walled 
up,  through  which  the  angel  Gabriel  came,  on  the  annunciation-day,  to 
the  virgin  Mary. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ruffina,  and  St.  SecoJida,  and  like- 
wife  that  of  St.  Venantio,  in  which  are  ten  pillars  of  a moft  beautiful 
black  marble,  and  the  monuments  of  two  cardinals  of  the  names  of 
Ccva. 

Thefe  two  chapels  may  be  conveniently  vifited  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  yolm  di  Laterajio,  where,  on  the  archi- 
trave of  the  great  entrance  are  the  follov/ing  monkifh  verfes : 


Dogmate  Papali  datur,  G?  fimul  Imperiali, 

^lod  fm  cun^arum  Mater  Caput  Ecclefaritm, 
Hinc  Sahatoris  cceleflia  regna  datorts 
No7nine  fanxerunt,  cum  cunfia  peradla  fuerunt. 

Sic  nos  ex  toto  converji  fupplice  voto, 

Nofra  quod  hac  JEdes,  tibi  Cbrife  fit  inclyta  Sedes. 


* Eufeblus,  and  other  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  affirm, 
w.as  baptized  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  at  Nicomedia  or  Thejfaknica, 


that  ConJianttn$  the  Great 


By 
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* By  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  I was  inftituted  the 
‘ mother  and  head  of  all  churches,  who  ratified  the  decree  in  the  name 

* of  Chrift,  the  giver  of  heavenly  kingdoms ; we  therefore  humbly  be- 
‘ feech  thee,  O Lord,  that  thou  wilt  for  ever  rnake  this  our  church 
‘ thy  glorious  habitation.’ 

On  the  infide  are  thefe  words : 

SacrofanSia  Lateraner^s  Rcclejiay  o?nnium  JJrbh  & Orbis  Ecclefiarum 
Mater  & caput b 

‘ The  moft  holy  Lateran  church,  the  head  and  mother  of  all  churches 

* in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  whole  world.’ 

This  is  one  of  the  four  churches  enjoined  to  be  vifited  in  the  Annus 
faiibius,  or  Jubilee  year  j and  on  this  account  here  is  a gate  walled  up, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jubilee,  is  opened  by  the  cardinal 
arch-priefi:.  This  door  or  gate  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  the 
gilt  brafs  crucifix  on  it,  and  is  fomething  fmaller  than  that  of  St.  Peters 
church ; the  bronze  gates  at  the  entrance  belonged  to  an  ancient  temple 
of  Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum^  which  was  fince  converted  into  St. 
Adrians  church. 

On  the  feaft  of  St.  ‘John  the  Baptiji  here  are  plenary  indulgences  to  be 
had  for  twenty-nine  thoufand  years.  Along  the  middle  ifle  are  twelve 
large  ftatues  of  the  apoftles,  every  one  of  them  being  cut  out  of  a fingle 
block  of  white  marble,  and  done  by  the  bdft  mafters.  There  are  two 
pillars  of  verde  antico  betwixt  every  two  of  thefe  ftatues.  Over  them  are 
bajjh-relievd s ; and  above  thefe  are  the  pictures  of  as  many  of  the  prophets. 
The  image  of  our  Saviour,  of  mofaic-work,  faid  to  remain  untouched 
by  the  flames  in  feveral  fires,  is  over  the  tribuna,  or  gallery  j and  as  it  is 
pretended,  at  the  confecration  of  the  church,  it  was  irradiated  with  a 
refulgent  light.  This  church  has  the  name  of  St.  "Johjis,  from  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  ^ohn  the  Baptiji,  and  that  of  Latera?ienjis  from  the  Roman 
martyr  Plantius  Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  a garden  in 
this  place  j but  Chrift  is  the  proper  patron  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  high  altar  here,  like  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  is  infulated, 
or  ftands  detached  from  the  wall  j and  behind  the  tribuna,  or  gallery, 
are  the  fine  monuments  of  Gabriel  Philippucci  and  Angelo  Barracciani, 
and  that  of  the  celebrated  painter  Andrea  Sacchi,  who,  as  it  is  expreffed 
in  his  epitaph,  PiBurce  ac 'uitce  lineas  dbfolvit  d.  21  yun.  1666.  cetat.  62. 
‘ Finiftied  the  laft  line  of  his  life  and  pencil  on  the  21ft  of  June,  1666, 
‘ in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.’  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  two  ftatues, 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  which  were  made  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Pauhy  another  of  a beardlefs  man,  with  an  effeminate  face,  kneeling. 
Statue  of  pope  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  pope  "Joatiy  and  by  others  for  Ni- 
cholas  IV.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  with  a papal  crown  on  the  head. 
'^fZb’st  Pe  ^ fn^aller  table  of  wood  railed  in,  on  which  St.  Pe^ 

ter  celebrated  ter  is  faid  to  have  read  mafs.  At  prefent  none  but  the  Pope  hardly  ever 
officiates  there ; and  if  any  one  elfe  does,  it  mud  be  by  a written 
licence  from  his  holinefs,  and  that  is  granted  only  for  one  mafs.  Hore 
are  fhewn  a great  number  of  pretended  reliques,  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

On  the  altar  del  SS.  Sagramento  is  a tabernacle,  embeliffied  with  a 
variety  of  precious  ftones ; it  is  the  work  of  Pomp.  Pargoniy  the  engineer 
who  made  the  famous  dyke  at  Pochelky  and  immortalized  his  name  by 
his  fkill  in  fcveral  arts,  and  a great  variety  of  admirable  works.  Front- 
ing this  altar  are  four  fluted  pillars  of  gilt  brafs  j and  on  the  altar-piece. 

Corinthian y of  green  and  white  marble.  The  former,  it  is  pre- 
tended, were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  'Jernfalem,  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  PitiiSy  and  fent  to  Pome ; others  affirm,  that  Augujlns  caufed 
them  to  be  call  out  of  the  brazen  r&Jlra  belonging  to  the  gallies  he  took 
from  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  fea-fight  of  ASiium.  Others  in- 
fift  that  they  were  brought  by  Sylla  from  the  temple  of  yupiter  Olympicus 
in  A/ia-y  whilft  others  again  are  as  pofitive  that  Domitiati  had  them  caft 
to  adorn  the  Capitol.  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  faid  to  be  filled  with 
Earth  out  of  holy  earth,  taken  out  of  Chrift’s  fepulchre,  and  fent  from  yerujalem  by 
Chriji’s  graoje.  (^gyout  empi'efs  Helena  ijientioned  above. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  are  kept  two  boards,  pretended  to  be  part 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant y which  are  indeed,  fo  old  and  decayed,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  kind  of  wood  they  are;  and  no  body  pretends 
to  give  any  account  how  they  came  hither.  It  feems  the  ^rk  was  not  in 
the  fccond  temple,  and  there  Is  no  appearance  of  it  oh"  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus. 

Here  is  alfo  fiiewn  a table  of  odoriferous  wood,  at  which  our  Saviour 
is  faid  to  have  inftituted  the  Lord’s-fupper.  It  was  formerly  plated  over 
with  filver,  as  is  apparent  from  the  finds  here  and  there  remaining. 
This  table  is  fo  fmall,  that  fcarce  two  perfons  can  fit  on  each  fide,  which 
fiiews  the  abfurdity  of  the  fuppofition.  Here  alfo  they  pretend  to  fhew 
the  rods  of  Mofes  and  AaroUy  &c.  A piece  of  Aarons  rod  is  alfo  fhewn 
in  St.  Vittis  church,  in  the  citadel  of  Prague 'y  and  the  Sai?2te  Chapelle  at 
Parisy  glories  in  having  the  rod  of  Mofes  entire.  Adjoining  to  this  cha- 
pel is  the  vefiry,  over  the  entrance  of  which  are  the  bufis  of  ClementYlll. 
.2.0.6.  Paul  Y.  The  vefiry  is  decorated  with  fculpture  and  paintings, 
tsmoogf.  which,  the  annunciation,  hy  Michael  Angelo y is  accounted  a 
tiou.  mafier- 
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mafter-piece.  Of  above  twenty  Popes  interred  in  this  church,  here  are 
only  the  monuments  of  Martin  V.  of  the  Colonna  family,  which  is  of 
brafs ; and  of  Alexander  III.  which  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
v/ith  the  following  infcription  : 

Alexa?2dro  III.  Pont.  Max. 

Nobili  Pandinelld  gente  Senis  nato^ 
difficillimis  temporibus  eximid  pietatCy 
Summa  Prudentid  ac  Dodirind 
Ecclejice  prafuit  annis  XXII. 

Invidid  fortitudhie  atque  mijiantid  ApoJlolic(2 
Sedis  jura^ 

Audioritatem  dignitatemqiie  7~ejiituit,  & poji 
Immenfos  labores 
Ac  folicitudinis  pace  partd 
Oecumenicum  Lateranejife  Coiicilium 
Celebravit^ 

SandiiJJif7ias  de  elige?ido  Summo  PoJitiJicet 
Deque  vi  & atnbitu  coerceiido  leges  tulity 
Phoma?n  Cantiiarienfem  Antijlitem 
Bernardujn  Clarevallis  Abbateniy 
^os  viventes  amiciffimos  habuity 
Eduardum  Anglicdy  Canutum  DanicCy  Reges, 

Sandlorum  tiumero  adfcripfit 
Plurimifque  aliis  maxi  mis  rebus  geflis  vitae  de?num  & 

Gloria  curfum  confecit 
Anno  Sal.  MCLXXXL  Cal.  Sept. 

Alexander  VII.  Pont.  Max.  nomints  & 

Muneris 

In  Ecclefia  fuccejfor 
Pontifci  fanto  Civi  fuo 
Pios  cineres  vencratus  pofuif, 

* To  the  memory  of  pope  Alexander  III.  of  the  noble  family  of  Pan^- 
‘ dinelky  born  at  SiennUy  who  with  fingular  prudence,  learning,  and 

* piety  prelided  over  the  church  in  perilous  times  during  twenty-two 
‘ years.  In  reftoring  the  dignity,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  apoftolic 
‘ fee,  he  exerted  an  unfl^jaken  refolution  and  courage  j and  having,  af- 
‘ ter  a long  courfe  of  labours,  fettled  the  public  tranquility,  he  held 
^ the  general  Lateran  council.  He  made  many  excellent  laws  concern- 
‘ ing  the  papal  eledlion,  and  particularly  for  fuppreffing  all  intrigue  and 

* compuliion  in  fuch  elections , He  cultivated  an  intimate  friendfhip  with.. 
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‘ Thomas  archbifliop  of  Canterbury^  and  Bernard  abbot  of  Clarhaux^ 
‘ when  living,  and  canonized  them  after  their  deaths.  He  alfo  en- 
‘ rolled  Edward  king  of  England^  and  Caiiute  king  of  Denmark^  among 
‘ the  faints i and  after  a feries  of  good  and  laudable  actions,  he  finifhed 
‘ the  courfe  of  his  life  and  glory  on  the  firft  day  of  September y-  ii8i. 
‘ AlexanderYll.  who  fucceeded  him  in  fame  and  the  papal  dignity,  out 
‘ of  pious  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  fo  illuftrious  a pontiff,  his  fellow- 

* citizen,  eredled  this  monument.’ 

The  monument  of  cardinal  Cafanate^  by  Le  Gros,  deferves  notice. 
Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  monument  of  yofeph  d'ArpinOy  a celebrated 
painter. 

The  pavement  of  this  church  is  of  fine  inlaid  work,  interfperfed  with 
fome  circular  pieces  of  porphyry.  Here,  as  at  St.  Peters,  are  confeflionals 
for  different  languages  j and  by  proper  infcriptions  over  them,  every  one 
may  know  where  to  apply  to  a father  confeflbr  who  underflands  his 
language.  The  roof  is  not  arched,  but  flat,  and  very  richly  gilt.  The  mu- 
nificence of  hmocent  X.  in  embelifiiing  this  church  is  commemorated 
by  his  family  arms,  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places  both  in  this  and  St.  Peter  s 
church.  The  particular  munificence  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fra?ice  to  this 
chapter,  and  his  procuring  them  the  refloration  of  fome  confiderable  re- 
venues in  his  kingdom,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  has  alfo 
been  acknowledged  by  the  canons  by  a bronze  equeftfian  flatue  of  that 
monarch.  It  ftands  in  the  gallery  built  by  Sixtus  V.  inclofed  with  iron 
palifades,  to  preferve  it  from  indignities  with  which  the  commonality 
had  threatened  it  more  than  once,  when  the  fee  of  Rome  has  been  on  ill 
terms  with  the  court  of  France.  The  model  was  the  work  of  Nic.  Cor- 
dier,  a native  of  Lorrain-,  and  on  the  pedeflal  is  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 

Paulo  V.  Pont.  Max.  He?irico  IV.  Francorum  & Navarrorum  Regi 
Chriftia?iiJJi?no,  Pietate  alteri  Clodevceo,  •varietate  prceliorum  Carolo  Magno, 
afnplijicando  Studio  Religionis  SajiSio  Ludovico,  generis  propagatori,  Jiatuam 
hanc  ceneam  SacrofanSice  Later annefis  Bafdicce  Capitulum  & Cancnici  grati 
animi  monumentum  collocandum  curdrunt,  Carolo  de  Neujville  Regio  Or  at  ore. 
Anno  MDCVIII. 

‘To  his  mofl;  Chriflian  Henry  W ,]F\ng  of  France  and  Navarre, 

* who  feems  another  Clovis  for  his  piety,  a Charlemagne  for  his  vid:ories, 
‘ a St.  Lewis  for  his  religious  zeal,  and  in  being  the  ornament  of  his  fa- 
‘ mily,  this  brafs  flatue  was  eredted,  as  a monument  of  their  gratiude, 
‘ by  the  chapter  and  canons  of  the  moft  holy  Lateran  church,  in  the 
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* pontificate  of  Paul  V.  Charles  de  Neufville  being  embaffador  from  that 
‘ prince,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608.’ 

A full  defcription  of  this  church,  containing  a great  many  copper- 
plates, was  pubiiflied  zt  Rome  1657:  cardinal  Cefar  Rafponiy  who  died 
in  1675,  and  lies  in  this  church,  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  its 
antiquities. 

The  veftry  leads  to  the  gallery  or  cloifters  of  the  convent,  which  on 
the  fide  towards  the  inward  court  has  an  elegant  variety  of  fmall  white 
marble  pillars.  At  one  end  of  it  is  an  altar,  ornamented  with  antique 
mofaic  pillars.  Here  is  alfo  a multitude  of  hdlitious  reliques,  which  are 
not  worth  defcribing. 

The  mofl  valuable  curiofity  here  is  the  coffin  of  Helena,  mother  to 
Conjlantine  the  Great,  made  of  a fingle  piece  of  porphyry,  with  large 
bafs-reliefs,  reprefenting  horfemen,  and  feveral  other  figures.  This  is 
even  larger  than  the  fuppofed  fhrine  of  Bacchus  in  St.  Co7jJiantids  church, 
but  is  damaged  in  feveral  places.  It  was  dug  up  under  a tower  called 
Torre  Pignattara,  in  the  Via  Labicatia,  about  three  miles  from  Ro?ne, 
and  was  brought  hither  by  pope  Anajiafms,  with  an  intention  of  being 
himfelf  laid  in  it ; but  his  holinefs  was  difappointed,  and  it  has  remained 
empty  ever  fince. 

I now  come  to  defcribe  the  famous  chairs  or  flools,  called  Jellce  Jierco- 
rarice,  or  exploratorice,  which,  for  what  reafon  I know  not,  are  placed 
in  this  gallery.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  betwixt  them  is  a chair 
of  white  marble,  elevated  fomething  above  them  ; both  are  of  porphyry, 
or  rather  of  red  Egyptian  ftone,  neither  fo  beautiful  or  hard  as  porphyry. 
One  of  them  has  a round  arm,  but  that  of  the  other  is  broken  off.  Be- 
fore I had  feen  them,  Abbe  BeJicini  affured  me  at  Turin,  that  they  are 
only  the  common  chairs  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  which  a hole  had 
been  made,  and  lined  with  wood,  as  more  proper  for  the  purpofe,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  great  coldnefs  of  the  marble.  But  when  I came  to  view  them 
myfelf,  they  did  not  feem  at  all  adapted  for  that  end  ; neither  could  they 
ferve  for  clofe-ftools,  the  round  aperture  being  not  of  a fufficient  largenefs, 
and  alfo  incommodioully  placed.  Poffibly  they  were  ufed  in  Bagnio’s,  and 
fires  might  have  been  put  under  them  for  fumigation  j which  conjecture 
however  is  plaufibly  combatted  by  Marejius.  During  my  travels  in  dif- 
ferent countries  I have  met  with  feveral  antique  chairs  j but  none  in  the 
leaft  refembling  thefe.  That  formerly  the  popes,  at  their  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Lateran,  were  placed  on  one  of  thefe  flools,  or  chairs,  is 
what  the  popifh  writers  cannot  deny  ; and  Mabillon  makes  it  an  aCt  of 
humility,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  words  which  were  fung  at  this  cere- 
mony : Sujcitat  de  puhere  egenum  & de  Jiercore  erigit  pauperem,  ut  Je-^ 
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deal  cum  'Pr'mcipihm  & Jolium  gloria  teneat.  ‘ He  ralfes  the  needy  from 
‘ the  duft,  and  the  poor  from  the  dunghill,  that  he  may  fit  with 
‘ princes,  and  pofTefs  a throne  of  glory.’  Hence  this  chair  came  to  be 
called  fella  fiercoraria.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  Bellarmine  and 
Chimentelli,  which  lafi;  has  the  effrontery  flatly  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
aperture  or  hole  in  the  feat. 

The  indecent  examination  of  the  Pope’s  fex,  about  which  fome  have 
'^indulged  their  merry  vein,  may,  I prefume,  be  juftly  exploded  as  fa- 
bulous ; but  it  is  not  a proteflant  fable  : i?ow^;z-catholic  writers  having 
firfl;  fet  it  on  foot,  and  frequently  introduced  it  in  their  fatires  on  the 
Roman  pontiffs  j witnefs  the  following  lines  of  Janm  Pannofiius  on 
Paul  II. 

Pontificis  Pauli  tejles  Jie  Roma  requiraSy 
Filia  quam  genuity  fat  docet  ejfe  marem. 

SanBum  non  poffuniy  Pairem  te  dicere  pojfim 
Cum  video  natamy  Paule  fecundey  tuam. 

To  fear ch  for  the  marks  of  PauPs  virility  is  needlefs ; does  not  a 
‘ daughter  he  begot  prove  his  manhood  ? It  is  true,  when  I fee  thy 
‘ daughter,  I can  allow  thee  to  be  a father  j but  really,  Paul,  I cannot 
" call  thee  holy  father.’ 

Thefe  of  Marcelli  on  Innocent  VIII.  of  the  Cibo  family,  are  of  the 
fame  tenor : 

^id  quaris  teftes,  fit  mas  an  feemina  Cibo  9 

Refpice  natoruniy  pignora  certay  gregem. 

‘ Why  all  this  form  to  examine  whether  Cibo  be  a male  or  female  ? 
‘ His  multitude  of  children  evidently  decide  the  point.’ 


The  whole  hiflory  or  fable  of  pope  foan  paffed  current  before  ever 
Luther  was  born,  as  is  undeniable  from  the  ancient  manuferipts  of 
Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius  and  Martinus  Polonus.  The  teftimony  of  the 
latter  I alfo  found  in  an  old  book  in  the  Utrecht  library,  and  alfo  in  an- 
other formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bavo  at  Ghenty  and  now 
in  the  city  library  at  Haerlenty  as  his  own  words  annexed  there  witnefs ; 
where  he  fays,  that  he  fairly  and  exactly  tranferibed  this  chronicle  from 
the  Florentine  library.  With  this  author  likewife  agree  Bocacius  de  il- 
lufiribus  mulieribuSy  printed  at  Ulm,  1470,  and  Pergomatis  de  claris  mu- 
lieribuSy  printed  at  Florence  14975  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  it  main- 
tained by  Proteflants,  as  MarejiuSy  Salmafius,  MiJfoUy  Spanheiniy  UEnfanty 

des 
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Aes  7'lgnoles,  and  Leyfer,  though  it  be  oppofed  by  Blondel^  Bayle,  and 
others  of  the  fame  communion 

Near  this  church  pope  Sixius  V.  caufed  an  old  decayed  palace  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  with  fuitable  fplendor  and  magnificence;  but  his 
fucceflbrs  never  liked  it  fo  well  as  to  make  it  their  conftant  refidence. 

In  the  year  1693  XII.  converted  it  into  an  hofpital  for  poor 

women,  and  its  prefent  endowment  is  at  lead  thirty  thoufand  Jcudi  or 
crowns. 

Before  the  church  is  a beautiful  fountain,  and  the  larged  obelidc  in  Ohdijkhefore 
all  Rome,  being,  exclufive  of  the  pededal  and  the  iron  crols  on  the 
a hundred  and  twelve  feef  in  height,  and  two  of  the  fides  ten  feet  and  ^ 
a half,  and  the  other  two,  eight  feet  in  breadth  near  the  bafe.  At  fird 


* Mariams  Scotus,  the  celebrated  BenedlSilne  monk,  was  the  firft  who  is  known  to  have 
publifhed  this  ftory,  to  embellifti  his  Chron.  ah  orbe  conditc  ad  a.  Chr.  1082.  This  was  a 
bold  ftroke,  however  it  was  adopted  by  feveral  others,  before  there  was  the  lead:  profpecl 
of  the  reformation,  whofe  names  may  be  feen  in  HottingerS  Hiji.  Ecdef.  and  Spanhewi. 
Godfrey  Tentzel,  in  1722,  printed  that  rare  piece,  which  Schurzfeifch  is  faid  to  have  cut  out 
of  a book,  in  the  Vatican  library;  adding  to  it  a remarkable  letter  of  Olearius,  containing 
a lift  of  the  manufcripts  and  printed  hiftories  w'here  mention  is  made  of  this  female  pope,y<:. 
The  title  of  this  piece  runs  thus  : Hijioria  Romana  ab  V.  C.  ufque  ad  tempus  Conjlantini  Magni 
Imper.  item  defcriptio  templ&rum  LXXXVI.  Roma  exiJlenUum  id  indulgentiarum  : opufculum  oh 
infigne  de  Joanna  Papijfa  tejilmonium  fummopere  ajiknanclusn,  pojl  CCXXIII  anmrum  decurfium, 
editum  e mufeo  Gottfridi  Tentzelii  ecclefiajia  Arn/iadienfts.  Arnjl.  1722.  ‘ The  hiftory  of 

‘ Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  Conjiantine  the  Great ; likewife  an  account  of  the  eighty-fix 

* churches  at  Rosne,  and  of  the  indulgences  ; a piece  highly  to  be  valued  for  the  remark- 

* -able  proof  of  the  reality  of  pope  Joan  contained  in  it,  which  lay  in  obfcurity  for  two 
‘ hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  now  firft  publifhed  from  the  original  in  the  pofieftion 
‘ of  the  reverend  Mr.  Godfrey  Tentzell  of  Arnjiadt,  he.’  The  paffage  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  the  MS.  that  Schurzfeifch  purloined,  is  as  follows  in  p.  77.  Item  habetur  in  ferie 
Pontificum  Romancrum,  quid  Joannes  Anglicus  poji  Leonetn  fedit  annis  II,  tnenfbus  V,  diebus  till, 
vacavit  fedes  menfe  um.  Ut  adferitur  fesnina  fult,  id  yuvenih  habitu  ab  asnafio  fuo  Athenis  dufia 
in  diverfts  feientiis  tantum  perfecit,  ut  Roma  tandem  legeret  trienrdum,  id  magnos  tnagifro:  dlfci- 
pulos  haberet,  nec  aliquis  fbi  par  ibidem  inveniretur  : magna  Itaqne  fcientla_  id  cpinionis  exi/tens 
in  papam  concorditer  eligitur  : Jed  papatu  per  familiarem  impragnaiur  ; verun:  tempus  partus 
ignorans  de  JanltoPetro  in  Lateraiium  ttndens  angufiata  peperit  inter  collfeum  id  fan  Hum  Clement  e?n, 
id  ibidem,  ut  dicitur,  moriua  fuit.  Ilanc  viam  quando  papa  obliquit  dicitur  a pkrifque,  quod 
propter  detefationem  fa£li  hoc  fiat,  ncc  poniiur  in  catalogo  pontificum  propter  niulia  um  J'exum.  quan- 
tum ad  hanc  difformitatem.  ‘ In  the  papal  fucceftion  it  appears,  that  Jobi,  an  EngUJhman, 

‘ fucceeded  Leo,  and  held  the  pontificate  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days,  when 
‘ there  was  a vacancy  of  a month  in  the  papal  cliair.  This  pope  is  aHirmed  to  have  been 

* a woman,  who  being  difguifed  like  a young  man,  was.  carried  by  her  gallant  to  Athens^ 

* and  made  fuch  a progrefs  in  all  the  fciences,  that  Ihe  publicly  read  lectures  at  Rome 
‘ for  three  years,  the  greateft  mafters  being  among  her  auditors;  nor  was  there  any  equal 

* to  her  for  parts  and  learning  in  that  city.  At  length  Ihe  rofe  to  fuch  a pitch  of  repu- 
‘ tation,  as  to  be  unanimoufly  chofen  Pope  ; but  during  her  pontificate  Ihe  unhappily  con- 

* ceived  by  her  former  gallant,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  time  of  her  delivery,  as  flie  jwas 
‘ returning  from  'St.Pcter’s  to  title Lateran  Ihe  fell  in  labour,  and  was  delivered  betwixt  the 

* Colli feum  and  St.  Clement's  church,  where  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  expired.  The  Pope’s  cuftom 
‘ of  turning  afide  when  he  paftes  this  way  is  faid  to  be  done  to  exprefs  his  deteftation 

* of  this  affair ; neither  is  Ihe  fet  down  in  the  lift  of  popes,  on  account  of  her  fex.’ 
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it  conliiled  of  a fingle  piece  of  Egyptian  marble,  or  red  granate,  and 
llood  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; but  amidft  the  fubfequent  wars  and  com- 
motions, v.^as  broken  into  three  pieces,  where  it  lay  till  the  year  1588, 
when  Sixtus  V.  gave  direftions  to  his  architect  Fontana  ■*  to  remove  it 
hither  and  fet  it  up  again.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  it  have  af- 
forded the  learned  a large  field  for.  exercifing  their  Ikill.  On  one  fide 
of  the  pedeflal  are  thefe  words : 

FL  Confiantinus 
Maximus  Aug. 

Chrijiiance  Fidei 
Vtndex  G?  Ajfertor 
Obelifeum 
ah  Mgyptio  Rege 
Impure  vote 
Soli  delicatum 

* ViaAus  Conftantinusy  the  greateft  of  emperors,  and  defender  of  the 
“ Chriflian  faith,  caufed  this  obelifk,  idolatroufly  confecrated  to  the  fun 
‘ by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt ^ to  be  removed  from  its  place,  and  carried 
‘ down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  to  ferve  as  an  embellifhment  to  the  nevVj 
‘ Rome  then  built  by  him.’ 

* On  the  fecond  fide : 

Confiantinus  Hie  baptizatus 

Per  Crucem  ViSior  - Crucis  gloriam 

a S.  Sihejlro  • propagaAt. 

* Conflantine,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  fignal  vidory  obtained  by 

* the  crofs,  was  baptized  on  this  fpot  by  St.  Silvejier,  and  greatly  pro- 

* moted  the  glory  of  the  crofs.’ 


Sedibus  avulfum  fuis 
Per  Nilum  transferri 
Alexandriam  jujjit 
Ut  novam  Romam 
Ab  fe  tunc  conditam 
Eo  decoraret 
Monumento. 


* The  machine  contrived  by  Fontana  for  raifing  this  obeliflc  is  to  be  feen  in  Ltopolct% 
Theatrum  Machinarum,  plate  52. 

Probably  Conjiantinople  is  here  meant. 
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On  the  third  fide : 


FL  ConJ}antinm  Aug, 
Conftantmi  Aug.  F. 
ObeliJ'cum  a Patre 
Loco  fuo  motum 
diuque  Alexandria 
jacentem 

Trecentorum  reitiigutn 
Impojitum  navi 


miranda  vaftltatis 
Per  Mare  Fiberimque 
Magnis  molibus 
Romam  conveBum 
in  Circo  Max, 
ponendsim 
S.  P.  ^ R.  D,  D. 


‘ The  emperor  Flavius  Conftantinus  caufed  this  obelifk,  which  had 
‘ been  removed  from  its  place  to  Alexandria^  by  the  order  of  his  fa- 

* ther  Confiantine, . and  had  lain  there  long  negleded,  to  be  put  on 
‘ board  a galley  of  a prodigious  fize,  with  three  hundred  rowers,  and 
‘ by  fea  and  the  river  Fyber  to  be  tranfported  to  Rcme^  where,  with 
‘ prodigious  art  and  labour  it  was  erefled  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  and 

* dedicated  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome.' 

On  the  fourth  fide  : 


Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max, 
Obelijcum  hunc 
fpecte  eximid 
iemporum  calamitafe 
fraBum  Circi  Max, 
^iinisy  humo  limoque 
elite  demerfum  multa 
Impenja  extraxit 


Hunc  in  locum  magno 
labore  tranftulit 
Jormaque  prijlina 
accurate  rejtitutum 
Cruet  inviBiJJima 
dicavit. 

A.  MDLXXXFIII.  Pont,  IF. 


* Pope  Sixtus  V.  having,  at  a vafl  expence,  caufed  this  beautiful  obe- 

* lifk,  which,  by  the  calamity  of  the  times,  had  been  broken,  and  lay 

* deeply  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  MaximuSy  to  be  dug  up 

* and  removed  hither  with  immenfe  labour ; and  having  reflored  it  to 

* its  ancient  figure,  with  great  exadnefs  and  fkill,  he  confecrated  it  to 

* the  invincible  crofs,  in  the  year  of  Chrift,  1588,  and  of  his  pontificate 
I the  fourth.’ 


Thefe  inferiptions,  it  is  plain,  are  of  no  older  date  than  the  time  of 
Stxtus  V.  but  the  infeription  on  the  ancient  pedeftal,  colleded  by  Fon- 
ianUy  from  the  fragments  of  it,  deferve  to  be  tranferibed,  and  run 
thus ; 
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Pafris  Opus  manufque  fuum  tibi,  Roma,  dicavit 
Aii^  uflus  toto  Conftantius  or  be  recepto  j 
Ejt  quod  nulla  tulit  tellus  nec  vi derat  ret  as  y 
Ccjididity  ut  Claris  excequet  dona  triumphis ; 

Hoc  deals  ornatum,  Genitor  cognominis  Urbis 
EPJe.  -volens  Cafary  ’Thebis  de  rupe  revellif : 

Sed  gravior  divum  tangebat  cura  vehendiy 
^iod  nullo  ingenioy  nifuque  manuque  moveri 
Caucafeam  molemy  difcurrens  Fama  moneret : 

At  Dominus  Mundi  Conjiantius  omnia  frctuSy 
Cedere  Artutiy  terris  incedere  jufjity 
Haud  partem  exiguam  montis  pontoque  tumenti 
Credidity  & placido  veSfa  eJt  velocius  Euro 
Littus  ad  Hefperiumy  populo  mirante  carinam  j 
Ini  ere  a Romam  Faporo  noajiante  lyranno 
Augujli  jacuit  donumy  fludiumque  locandi 
Non  fajiu  fpreto  'y  fed  quod  non  crederet  ullus, 
lantce  molts  opus  fuperas  confurgere  in  auras  j 
Nunc  veluti  rurfus  rufis  avulfa  metallis 
Emicuity  pulfatque  Polos  hcec  gloria  dudum, 

Audiori  fervata  fuOy  cum  cade  Fyranniy 
Redditury  atque  aditu  Roma  virtute  repertOy 
Victor  ovans  ubique  locat  fublime  Frophaumy 
Principisy  & munus  condignis  ufque  triumphis.. 

* To  thee,  O RomCy  Conjiantius  AugujluSy  acknowledged  the  fove- 

* reign  of  the  v/hole  world,  offers  this  admirable  obelifk,  not  paralelled 
‘ in  any  part  of  it,  that  his  gifts  may  equal  his  victories.  His  father  in- 
‘ tending  it  for  the  embellifhment  of  the  city,  to  which  he  had  given 
‘ his  own  name,  caufed  it  to  be  taken  down  from  its  native  rock,  at 
‘ Fhebes ; but  his  greateft  concern  was  about  the  removal  of  this  ffupen- 

* dous  mafs,  a work  reported  to  be  above  all  human  fkill  and  force. 
‘ But  ConJlantiuSy  the  world’s  mighty  fovereign,  knowing  that  courage 
‘ and  refolution  furmount  all  difficulties,  began  the  arduous  enterprize ; 
‘ commanded  this  huge  fragment  of  a mountain  to  move  fome.  part  of 
‘ the  way  by  land,  which  was  afterwards,  with  infinite  labour  and  art, 

* embarked,  and  conveyed  fwifter  than  the  wind,  while  the  fea  foamed, 
‘ under  the  incumbent  load,  to  the  Hefperian  fhore  ; all  the  people  be- 
‘ holding,  with  amazement,  the  vafi;  galley  on  v/hicli  it  had  been  tranf- 

* ported.  But  the  Roman  flate  being  at  that  time  harrafied  by  the  ty- 

* rant  FaporuSy  this  gift  of  the  emperor  lay  a long  time  negledled,  and 
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‘ the  raifing  of  it  up  was  omitted  j not  from  contempt  of  fuch  a noble 
‘ monument,  but  as  a thing  impradicable,  till  now,  the  favage  tyrant 
‘ being  flain,  as  if  again  raifed  from  the  quarry,  amidft  the  acclamati- 
‘ ons  of  the  people,  the  glorious  trophy  rears  its  lofty  head,  and  pro- 
* claims  the  illuftrious  conqueror’s  glory,  as  being  equal  to  many  tri- 
‘ umphs.’ 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  piazza  or  fquare,  is  ^^Lateran  hofpital,  a very  Lateran  hof- 
handfome  and  well-contrived  building,  where  feme  hundreds  of  pa-^'^"'^* 
tients,  of  both  fexes,  are  carefully  attended,  and  commodioufly  lodged. 

On  this  piazza  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  Scala  Santa^  or  the  flairs  faid  to 
have  been  thofe  in  Po?itins  Pilate  s houfe,  which  Chrifi:  frequently 
afeended,  before  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified.  This  relique  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  fent  from  ^erufalem  by  the  devout  Helena  \ yet  it 
lay,  without  being  much  regarded,  in  the  old  Lateran  palace,  till  by  or- 
der of  Sixtus  V.  it  was  brought  hither  and  placed  in  an  edifice  ereded 
for  it  by  Fontana. 

At  the  top  ofthefe  flairs  is  the  San5tum  Sa?i5loritm,oi-  et.  fmall  chapel, in 
which  abundance  of  reliques,  belonging  to  the  Lateran  palace,  are  depo- 
fited.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the  oi-^ei^'OTroinrov,  or  the  pic- 
ture of  Jefus  Chrifi,  begun,  as  is  pretended,  by  St.  Luke,  and  Pieiure  of 

by  an  angel,  from  whence  it  is  called  a.'^n^oiTOinrov ; i,  e.  ‘ not  made  with 
‘ hands.’  Any  perfon  ferupling  to  pay  the  required  adoration  to  this 
pidlure,  cannot  obtain  a fight  of  it  j nor  are  women  ever  admitted 
beyond  the  iron  grate  where  it  is  kept.  Mahomet,  in  his  placing  the 
women  before  the  windows  of  paradife,  has  fliewn  the  fame  feverity  to- 
wards a fex  which  is  reckoned  to  be  pretty  warm  in  its  devotion.  ' To 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  this  feverity  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  Indeed, 
that  fex  had  no  fmall  flaare  in  the  death  of  John  the  Baptiji  but  the 
women  are  excluded  from  feveral  holy  places,  which  have  no  manner 
of  relation  to  the  reliques  of  John  the  Baptiji 

A great  number  of  reliques  in  this  chapel,  mofl  of  which,  if  not  all, 
are  as  fidlitious  as  thofe  mentioned  In  the  note  below  -j-,  are  kept  under 
the  high  altar,  on  the  architrave  of  which  is  this  pentameter  verfe  : 

Non 

* No  women  are  admitted  into  the  fubterraneous  chapel  at  St.  Martin  in  France,  where 
Mary  Magdalen's  fkulJ  is  depofited,  and  mimberlefs  other  chapels  in  popifh  churches.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  if  a woman  was  to  enter  fuch  prohibited  places  fhc 
would  drop  down  dead. 

t Henry  Stevens  relates,  that  at  Jerufalem  was  fhewn  a finger  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  quite 
frefli;  one  of  the  Cherubinis  nails;  fome  drops  of  fweat  tiom  the  z\x.h--3iUo-t\  Michael  ■, 
a ray  of  the  ftar  which  guided  the  three  kings,  ttic.  The  Benedictines  of  Vendome  preterrd 
alfo  to  have  one  of  the  tears  fhed  by  Chrifi  at  Lazarus' s grave.  It  v/cre  to  be  wifhed, 

that 
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An  altar 
where  even 
the  Pope  him- 
feif  doth  not 
prefume  to  Jay 
niafs. 

S.  Giovanni 
Battifta  de- 
collato. 


A fraternity 
of  Florentines 
which  attend 
malefaBort 
at  their  exe- 
cution. 


Non  cjt  in  feto  fanBior  or  he  locus. 

‘ The  world  affords  no  holier  place  than  this.’ 

This  altar  is  looked  upon  to  be  fo  facred,  that  the  Pope  himfelf  is  not 
to  celebrate  mafs  at  it ; there  being  two  other  chapels  contiguous  to  this 
for  that  purpofe. 

S.  Gkroanni  Battijia  decollate^  or  the  church  of  the  decollation  of  St. 
yohn  the  baptijl,  is  full  of  fine  paintings,  and  all  its  altars  are  enriched 
with  a fine  oriental  marble.  The  beheading  of  John  the  baptijl^  on  the 
high  altar,  is  a mafter-piece  of  Giorgio  Vafari.  In  the  veftry,  or  rather 
in  the  oratory,  is  a good  piece  of  the  defeent  from  the  crofs  by  Giaco- 
mino  del  Conte  ; though  I am  a little  doubtful,  whether  the  body  of  a 
man,  after  hanging  fome  hours  on  a crofs,  with  the  arms  ilretched  out, 
and  already  beginning  to  cool,  would  be  fo  pliable  and  fmooth  as  it  is 
here  reprefented.  The  attitude  of  Herodias  dancing,  in  another  piece, 
by  Pirrho  Ligorio^  appears  to  me  extremely  forced,  if  not  unnatural.  In 
this  oratory  are  at  prefent  three  pieces,  by  Raphael^  of  the  Pietd  or  virgin 
Mary^  with  a dead  Chrifi:. 

In  this  church  a religious  fraternity,  conlifting  only  of  Florentines^ 
ufually  meet,  whofe  chief  office  is  to  labour  for  the  converfion  of  male- 
fadors  under  fentence  of  death.  They  earneftly  expoftuiate  with  them  ; 
caufe  maffes  to  be  faid  for  them,  and,  in  the  evening  after  their  execu- 
tion, fetch  them  awav,  and  bury  them  in  their  church-yard.  This  fo- 
ciety  Is  called  the  Archiconfraternitd  della  mifericordia,  and  in  their  pro- 
ceffions,  carry  a black  bag,  with  the  head  of  yohn  the  baptijl  painted  on 
it.  In  order  to  perfuade  the  objeds  of  their  compaflion  the  more  ef- 
fedually  to  repent,  two  of  the  befl  fpeakers  of  the  fociety  vifit  them 
the  night  before  they  are  executed  ; and  the  criminals  are  attended  by 
the  whole  fraternity  at  the  place  of  execution,  who  walk  before  them. 
Hence  this  farcafm  is  thrown  upon  the  Florentines  at  Rome^  where  they 
are  but  little  beloved,  namely,  that  it  is  bad  luck  to  have  z.  Flor entitle 
go  before  or  behind,  or  by  one’s  fide ; alluding  to  this  cuftom,  their  lo- 
quacity, and  an  unnatural  crime,  for  which  they  are  infamous  beyond 

that  fome  impofitions  of  this  kind  had  not  crept  in  among  the  Lutherans,  with  regard  to 
the  reliques  at  Eifeben  and  other  places.  This  fuperftitious  fondnefs  for  fuch  things  is  a 
weaknefs  of  fo  long  a {landing,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  remote  anti- 
quity ; for  fome  of  the  ftones  which  Amphion  had  brought  together  by  his  mufic,  his  and 
his  brother  Zethus’s  monuments,  with  many  fuch  fidfitious  things,  being  fliewn  to  no 
fmall  advantage.  Paufanias,  lib.  iii.  fays,  that  in  a temple  at  Sparta,  was  preferved,  witlr 
the  greateft  care,  the  Ihell  of  one  of  Leda's  eggs,  after  the  foetus  had  made  its  way  out 
of  it. 
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the  reft  of  the  Italians.  Near  the  church  I have  been'defcrlbing  is  S. 

Giovanni  Battijla  de  Fiorenti^  d Jirada  Giulia.  The  high  altar  Ibands  S.  Giovanna 
betwixt  two  fine  monuments  of  the  Falconieri,  one  of  whom  was  a car- 
dinal.  On  the  left  hand,  at  entiing  the  church,  are  two  other  monu- 
ments of  the  bifhops  Corjini  and  Acciavoli.,  done  by  Algardi  and  Fer- 
rata.  I could  not  but  admire  the  tomb  of  the  Tnarchionefs  Riccardi^ 
over  which  is  her  bufto  of  white  marble,  with  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  : 

Francifcce  Caldarin<^  Pecora 
March.  Riccardce, 

prcFclaris  Virum  Gabrielem  March,  de  Riccardi 
Pro  Seren.  Ferd.  II.  M.  Hcetr.  Duce 
Apud  Innoc.  X.  & Alex.  VII.  P.  P.  M.  M.  Oratorem 
Romam  fequuta, 

dum  religioncy  comitate,  co7iJl.  omnique  virtute 
probatifjhfia 

Per  XL  an7tor.  fpatium  urbis  omnes  Jibi  conciliaret  amores 
Hotninibus  ceque  ac  Deo  char  a, 

Mortalibus  erepta  eji,  ut  ficperis  donaretur, 

‘ In  memory  pf  Francijca  Caldarina  Pecora,  marchionefs  of  Riccardi, 

* who  accompanying  her  hufband,  the  illuftrious  Gabriel  marquis  de 

* Riccardi,  io  Rome  (where  he  refided  as  ambaffador  from  Ferdinand  IL 

* great  duke  of  Fufcany,  to  their  holinefs’s  Pope  Innocent  X.  and  Alex-’ 

* ander  VII,)  during  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  endeared  herfdf  to  the 

* whole  city  by  her  devotion,  affability,  and  the  uniform  pradtice  of 

* every  virtue,  till  this  excellent  lady,  equally  beloved  of  God  and  man, 

* was  taken  away  from  mortals  to  the  fociety  of  the  bleffed  fpirits  above,, 

* who  gloiy  in  fuch  a member.’ 

In  the  Sacchetti  chapel  is  a brafs  crucifix,  defigned  by  Brefeiano,  and 
caft  by  Paolo  San-^irico,  furrounded  with  fine  pieces  of  fculpture  in 
marble.  Here  is  alfo  a moft  valuable  painting  on  a board,  of  Chrift 
praying  in  the  garden  in  an  agony,  before  his  paffion. 

The  church  of  the  two  martyrs,  yohn  and  Paul,  has  a beautiful  pave- 
ment, and  fome  remarkable  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  and  one  of  ori- 
ental alabafter  which  Hands  near  the  altar.  Here  are  likewife  fome  good 
pidlures. 

S.  Girolamo  dellaCaritd  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  pieces  of  fculpture  ; S.  Girolamo 
particularly  thofe  at  the  high  altar,  and  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Filippo  Caxita. 
Neri  and  di  Spada.  The  chamber  in  which  St.  Filippo  Neri  lived  near 
thirty-three  years,  is  converted  into  an  oratory.  St.  Jerotn^  at  the  high 
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Sf.  Sylvia’^ 
chapel. 


Oratory  of 
Gregory  the 
Great. 
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altar,  receiving  the  fiicrament  juft  before  his  death,  b?  DomenicUm^  is 
accounted  one  of  the  befl;  pieces  in  all  Rome. 

The  church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  on  Mount  Ce.lio,  has  a fqaure 
portico,  with  feveral  monuments  in  it;  particularly  that  of  Oberti  Repa- 
rolt,  a Genoefe  nobleman,  and  a bronze  baffo-rdieojo  of  our  Saviour 
entering  Pferufalcm  riding  upon  an  afs. 

S>t.  Andrews,  church,  under  this,  has  already  been  fpoken  of;  the 
other  chapel  or  church  in  this  piazza,  is  that  of  St.  Sylvia,  mother  of 
St.  Gregory.  Her  flatue  in  it  is  done  by  Frandofmi,  and  the  roof  of  it 
was  painted  by  Guido  Rheni. 

In  the  oratory  of  Gregory  the  Great,  is  to  be  feen  the  marble  table,  at 
which  that  pope  ufed  every  day  to  feed  twelve  poor  men,  till  once  a thir- 
teenthjoined  thefe  guefls,  who, it  is  faid,  was  found  to  bean  angel.  From 
that  time  he  had  always  thirteen  of  the  poor  at  his  table,  which  is  ftill 
the  number  of  poor  priefts,  on  whom  the  pope  waits  at  table  on  Maundy 
Fhurfday.  The  faint  entertaining  the  twelve  poor  men  with  other  pious 
adlions  of  Gregory  the  Great  are  painted  injrefco  on  the  wall  by  Antonio 
Viviani  d'Urbino  ; and  on  the  marble  table  is  this  infcription  : 

Bis  fenos  hie  Gregorius  pafeebat  egenos, 

Angelus  & decimus  tertius  accubuit: 

* Whilft  Gregory  here  was  feeding  twelve  indigent  men  at  this  table, 
f an  angel  condefeended  to  fit  down  and  make  the  thirteenth.’ 

Here  is  an  exquifite  ftatue  of  Gregory  the  Great,  begun  by  Michael 
'Angelo,  and  after  his  death  finifhed  by  Franciojini. 

St.  Ignatius's,  church,  which  belongs  to  the  "Jefuits  and  the  Collegium 
Romanum,  has  a grand  front,  with  a very  lofty  arched  roof,  and  is  by  many 
accounted  the  fineft  church  in  Rome,  excepting  St.  Peters.  The  paintings 
of  father  Andrea  Pozzi  the  Jefuit  are  noble  ornaments  to  it,  and  the 
cupola  painted  by  him  on  canvafs  makes  the  roof  appear  adtually  to  rife 
into  a fpacious  dome.  That  fpot  on  which  the  fpeftator  muft  ftand  to 
view  this  wonderful  piece  of  perfpedlive  may  be  known  by  this  diflich 
on  the  middle  of* the  pavement : 

In  medio  virtus  fua  fic  miracula  pandit, 

Ars  melius  medium  Jic  tenet  ilia  fuum. 

* The  charms  of  virtue  in  the  golden  mean 

* Are  plac’d  like  thofe  of  art  which  here  are  feen 

In 

* This  ailudes  to  that  maxim- in  Ethies,  viz.  Virtus  conjiflit  in  medio,  and  to  the 
fgot  in  the  center  of  the  church,  where  this  piece  of  painting  is  feen  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. This  and  fome  other  inferiptions  in  this  work  are  fomething  obfeure,  which 
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In  the  chapel  ofj  St.  Ludovici  Gonzaga,  on  which  the  Lancelotti  fa- 
mily is  faid  to  have  expended  forty  thoufand  fcudi.,  or  crowns,  are  fome 
admirable  twifted  pillars  of  wrde  antico,  decorated  with  feftoons  of  gilt 
brafs.  The  white  marble  ftatue  of  this  faint  reclining  on  the  altar,  as  Admirahk 
in  an  ecftafy,  is  a mafter-piece,  by  Le  Gros.  The  marble  m.onument  <^^^Mondment  nf 
Gregory  XV.  to  be  feen  here,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  in  St.  Peters  Gregory 
church.  The  defign  is  Bonanni's.  The  Pope’s  flatue  was  done  by 
Le  Gros ; and  the  ornaments  of  gilt  brafs,  that  fupport  the  canopy  under 
which  the  Pope  fits,  are  by  Vinacci.  The  fhrine  where  the  Pope’s  body 
is  depohted  is  a tingle  piece  of  verde  antico,  and  under  it  is  placed  a 
fmall  porphyry  coffin,  in  which  lies  cardinal  Ludovici,  nephew  to  that 
Pope. 

The  high  altar  of  this  church  is  painted  in  perfpedlive  by  the  inimi- 
table Pozzo  j and  it  is  now  pretty  well  furniffied  with  pieces  by  the  bed: 
hands,  of  which  it  was  very  bare  in  the  lad:  century,  when  it  was  but 
newly  built. 

The  church  of  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls  ftands  on  the  road  to  S.  Lorenzo  . 
L’ivoli.  Under  the  great  altar  in  this  church  lies  the  body  of  the  famous  ^ ^ 
martyr  St.  Laurence,  in  a ffirine  of  oriental  granate.  Pope  Pelagius 
having  tranflated  the  remains  of  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen  from  Con- 
Jiantinople  to  Rome,  placed  him  in  the  fame  repofitory,  whofe  company 
was  fo  acceptable  to  St.  Laurence,  that  he  not  only  very  readily  made 
room  for  the  new-comer,  but  miraculouHy  offered  him  the  right-hand, 
by  way  of  compliment.  On  each  fide  of  this  church  is  an  old  pulpit, 
inlaid  with  fiones  of  feveral  colours ; a great  deal  of  the  like  work  is 
alfo  to  be  feen  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  Here  are  forty-fix  fine 
pillars,  fome  of  granate,  and  others  of  Greek  marble,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  a temple  of  Mars.  The  marble  baldacchino,  or  canopy  of 
the  high  altar,  is  fupported  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  and  the  altar  itfelf  has 
lately  been  embellilhed  with  additional  fculpture.  Behind  this  altar  are 
two  old  marble  coffins,  on  one  of  which  are  reprefented  birds,  fruits,  k^c. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  high  altar  is  a curious  monument  of  JoJeph 
Rondinini,  and  on  a tomb-d;one  to  the  left  of  the  altar  is  this  infcription  : 


Nobili  Anna  Malleviller  Lotharinga,  qua  jilium  'Jo.  Barclajam  Scotum 
uti  nobilitate  ita  eruditione  clarijfimum  fecuta  Romani  pie  vixit,  & obiit  oblo- 
genaria,  atque  hie  Jepulta  fuit  anno  Sal.  MDCXXVIII.  die  VI.  Idus  Martias. 
^iijquis  legis  pacem  illi  apprecare. 


is  fometimes  owing  to  errors  of  the  prefs,  as  the  author  feldom  makes  any  obfervations  on 
and  never  tranflates  any  of  the  inferiptions;  but  the  revifer  of  thefe  fheets  has  giv'en  th' 
quotations,  motto’s,  and  inferiptions  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  6cc.  interfperfed  thro’  thi 
work,  in  Englijh. 
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Catacombs. 

A Jlone  ufed  in 
the  Jioning  of 
St.  Stephen. 

S.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina. 


Pouflin  the 
fainter  1 tomb. 


ROME. 

* In  memory  of  lady  Anne  Mallevillery  born  of  noble  parents  in  Lor^ 
rain,  mother  of  'John  Barclay^,  a native  of  Scotlajid,  whofe  great 

‘ learning  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  family.  She  accompanied  her  fon 
‘ to  Rome,  v/here,  after  a life  of  exemplary  piety,  Ihe  died  in  the  eightieth 
‘ year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  here  on' the  loth  of  March,  1628. 

‘ Reader,  pray  for  the  reft  of  her  foul.’ 

From  this  church  a pair  of  flairs  leads  down  into  the  Roman  cata- 
combs -f-,  which  have  been  particularly  defcribed  in  the  note,  to  whom 
I refer  the  reader.  In  the  veftry  is  fliewn  a ftone  (which  is  an  oriental 
agate)  pretended  to  be  one  of  thofe  ufed  in  ftoning  St.  Stephen',  furely 
they  might  have  found  ftones  of  lefs  value  for  that  purpofe. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  which  is  built  on  the  fpot  where  a temple  of 
Juno  iQxvc\e.x\y  flood,  has  fome  fine  paintings,  particularly  a piece  of  the 
crucifixion  at  the  high  altar.  The  celebrated  French  painter,  Nicholas 
PouJJin,  who  died  at  Romem  the  year  1675,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of 
his  age,  lies  buried  here,  with  the  following  infcription  by  Bellorius : 

Farce  piis  lacrymis,  'uivit  FuJJinus  in  TJrna,, 

Vivere  qui  dederat,  nefcius  ipfe  mori. 

Hie  tameji  ipfe  filet ; Ji  ztis  audire  loquentem, 

Mirum  eji,  in  tabulis  njivit  {5?  eloquitur. 

‘ Forbear  thy  friendly  tears,  Foujfin  flill  lives 
‘ Within  this  urn  j for  fure  he  cannot  die 
‘ Who  on  the  breathlefs  canvafs  life  beftow’d. 

‘ ’Tis  true,  he’s  filent  here  j yet  flill  he  breathes 
‘ In  his  immortal  works,  and  charms  the  foul 
‘ With  the  foft  pencil’s  filent  eloquence.’ 

The  church  of  Luigi  de  Franceji,  or  St.  Louis  of  Fratice,  has  a very 
flately  portal,  and  a great  number  of  valuable  paintings  j efpecially  fome 
pieces  by  Guido  Rheni,  and  Domenichino.  In  the  fecond  chapel,  on  the 

* This  genlleman  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by  his  elegant  Latin  writings,, 
viz.  Euphormio,  Lon  Anhmrum,  Argents,  and  fome  Polemical  pieces.  He  died  at  Ro?ne  in 
the  year  1621,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Onufrio’s  church. 

-{>  This  was  an  appellation  common  to  fubterraneous  vaults  and  caves,  which  both  hea- 
thens and  Chrillians  made  ufe  of  for  the  interment  of  their  dead.  In  the  times  of  the 
heathen  perfecutions,  the  Chriftians  made  ufe  of  them  as  retreats,  where  they  could  with 
fome  fafety  perform  their  religious  worfhip.  Thefe  catacombs  furnifh  an  inexhauftible 
fund  of  reliques  ; the  worfhip  of  which,  Mahillon,  under  the  name  of  Eufebius,  in  Ep.  ad 
Fheoph  Galium,  and  yoh.  Bapt.  'Thiers  de  la  plus  foUde  de  toutes  les  devotions,  have  feverely 
cenfured.  Whatever  is  remarkable  in  thefe  receptacles  of  the  dead  has  been  defcribed  by 
I'ranc.  Maria  Torrigi,  Mijfn,  Burnet, 
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right-hand,  is  the  afllimption  of  the  virgin  Mary,  over  the  great  altar, 
by  Francefco  Bajfano.  Among  feveral  other  natives  of  France  buried  here, 
are  the  cardinal  d’OJJ'at,  and  Hetiricus  de  la  Grange,  marquis  d' Arquian, 
the  father  of  Maria  Cafimira  queen  of  Polafid,  who  died  in  the  year 
1707. 

S.  Luca  in  S.  Martina,  on  the  campo  Vaccino,  was  built  from  a very  S.  Luca  in 
beautiful  dehgn  of  Fiotro  di  Cortona.  A temple  of  Mars  is  faid  to  have 
ftood  here,  and  the  body  of  St.  Martina  was  alfo  found  on  this  fpot. 

The  famous  pidlure  of  St.  Luke  painting  the  virgin  Mary,  a piece  of 
Raphael'^,  ftands  at  the  high  altar,  which  is  of  white  marble,  and  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip  ; Menghino'%  ftatue  of  St.  Martina  alleep  on  the 
altar  is  no  fmall  ornament  to  it. 

The  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand  is  a mafler-piece  of  Lazaro  Baldi. 

Here  is  another  pidure  by  the  fame  hand,  reprefenting  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lazarus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  painter’s  profeffion,  as 
well  as  his  name-fake.  Baldi  is  alfo  buried  in  this  chapel,  with  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

In  laboribus  G?  vigiliis 
A juventute  mea  ufque  ad  feneSlutem 
femper  vixi. 

Nunc  morior,  & exfpeBo 
Donee  veniat  immutatio  mea. 

Domine 
Dum  veneris 
Noli  me  condemnare. 

‘ My  life  from  youth  to  old  age  has  been  fpent  in  continual  labours  Baldi’^  epi. 
‘ and  watchings.  Now  being  dead,  I patiently  wait  till  my  change 
\ come.  Lord,  when  thou  comefl  again,  I pray  thee  condenyi  me  not.’ 

Lower  down  are  thefe  words : 

^i  Lazarum  refufeitaJH 
a monumento  feetidum, 
refufeita  me. 

Ft  jube  me  venire  ad  te., 

Vt  in  ceternum  benedicam  te. 

* Thou,  who  didd  rdiCe  Lazarus,  when  putrified,  from  the  grave, 

raife  me  from  corruption,  and  receive  me  into  the  manlions  of  blifs, 

‘ where  I may  for  ever  praife  thee.* 
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According  to  Prifcian,  it  fhould  be  benedicam  tibi ; but  the  pureft 
Latin  is  not  always  found  on  monuments. 

From  the  church  is  a defcent  by  a pair  of  flairs  into  a vault,  where  is 
to  be  feen  the  following  infcription  near  the  entrance : 

Sic  premia  fer^as  Vefpafiane  dire 
Premiatm  es  morte  Gaudenti  Jetare 
Ci vitas  ubi  glorie  tue  autori 
Promifit  ijie  dat  Kriftus  omnia  tibi 
^i  alium  paravit  theatrum  in  celo. 

Some  literati.,  who  had  rather  venture  on  the  wildeft  conjedlures 
than  own  their  ignorance,  have  given  this  interpretation  of  it:  ‘That 
‘ Gaudentius  was  an  archited:  employed  by  the  emperor  Vefpajian  to  build 
‘ a theatre,  who  promifed  to  bellow  a city  on  him  as  a reward ; but 
‘ when  the  work  was  compleated,  they  tell  us  that  Gaudentius  was  in- 
‘ formed  againft  as  a Chriftian,  and  immediately  executed.*  To  give 
this  the  more  plaufible  appearance,  by  the  emperor  Vefpajian  they  do  not 
mean  Flavius  or  Litus,  but  the  bloody  Lomitian.  This  interpreta- 
tion neither  afcertains  the  import  of  the  words,  nor  redtifies  the 
wretched  conflrudion  and  orthography.  I think  it  might  be  conneded 
thus,  and  more  agreeable  to  fyntax,  ^c.  Sic  premia  Jervas,  Vefpafiane 
dire  ? ubi  civitas  quam  promififli  ? glories  tu<£  audlori,  fcilicet  ArchiteBo, 
prerniatus  es  ?norte  f O Gaudenti,  Iretare.  Promifit  quidem  ifle  Imperator  : 
at  Chrijtus  omnia  tibi  dat,  qui  aliud  paravit  theatrum  in  ccelo.  ^od  igitur 
Imperator  Jion  prcsjiitit,  excellentiiis  largietur  Chrifus.  ‘ Are  thefe  thy 
‘ rewards,  cruel  Vefpafian  ? Is  death  the  recompence  thou  beflowefl  on 
‘ the  archited,  the  author  of  thy  glory  ? Gaudentius  rejoice  ! That  em- 
* peror  indeed  promifed  thee  great  things,  but  Chrift,  who  has  pre- 
‘ pared  for  thee  a manfion  in  heaven,  will  give  thee  greater  j and 
‘ therefore  what  the  emperor  did  not  perform,  Chrift  will  abundantly 
‘ make  up  to  thee.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  infcription  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Beretini,  a nobleman  of  Cortona,  who  was  both  a painter  and  archited. 
Befides  feveral  charitable  benefadions,  he  conftituted  this  church  his 
heir.  In  one  of  the  fubterraneous  chapels  are  fourteen  fine  marble  pil- 
lars, fome  of  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Mars.  The  alabafter  baffo-relievo  at  the  altar,  reprefenting  the  Trinity, 
is  the  work  of  Alexander  Albani.  Near  the  wall,  are  four  white  marble 
ftatues  of  the  faints  Lheodora,  Dorothea,  Euphemia,  and  Sabina.  In  the  great 
chapel  contiguous  to  this  laft,  are  fome  fine  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  fome 
purple  pillars,  ftreaked  with  white,  of  Breggiolato  Orientale.  The  jafper 
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flirine  of  St.  Martina  under  the  altar  is  of  a deep  red.  The  cibcrio^  or 
tabernacle  on  the  altar  has  two  excellent  bajfo-relievd s of  oriental  ala- 
bafter,  by  Cofmo  Fancelli^  and  on  one  iide  a piece  of  amethyft  a fpan 
long,  and  four  inches  broad.  In  another  chapel  on  the  right,  is  an 
old  Grecian  pidlure  of  the  virgin  Mary,  very  much  damaged.  Under 
the  altar  is  an  urn  or  farcopbagus  of  fine  black  and  white  Sicilian 
alabafter. 

This  church  being  dedicated  to  St.  was,  I fuppofe,  what  induced  «/ 
the  painters  to  build  their  academy,  where  they  meet  weekly,  adjoining 
to  it.  This  is  a place  which  foreigners  fhould  by  no  means  omit  feeing. 

In  the  firfl  room  are  feveral  good  pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  in  pietra 
cotta^  or  a fine  fort  of  burnt  clay.  Among  the  pidures  in  the  other 
rooms,  the  principal  are  a cartony  by  the  Marchefe  Pafrici,  of  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  Innocents ; a woman  with  a dove  on  her  hand  in  miniature, 
by  Rofalbay  valued  at  a hundred  piftoles ; St.  Jerom,  by  Carlo  Marattiy 
and  St.  Magdalen,  by  Perugini.  On  the  wall  hung  the  rules  or  laws 
of  the  academy ; by  one  of  which  it  is  orderd,  that  no  member  be  ad- 
mitted who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  upper  apartment,  or 
the  fchool,  are  the  pidures  of  celebrated  painters ; here  is  alfo  a fiatue 
of  Venus,  in  an  attitude  very  much  like  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
but  with  the  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  Here  is  likewife  fliewn  Raphael 
d’  Unbinds  fkull,  with  the  fame  verfes  under  it  as  are  on  his  monument 
at  the  Rotonda. 

In  St.  Mark's  church  is  to  be  feen  an  old  papal  chair,  which  Is  not  5t.  Markv 
at  all  like  thofe  chairs  fhewn  in  the  Lateran.  The  fculpture  on  cardinal 
Vidmanns  monument  is  by  Cofmo  Fancelli  j and  the  fine  tomb  of  cardi- 
nal  Bragadino,  where  the  farcopbagus  is  made  of  a fingle  piece  of  touch- 
ftone,  is  the  work  of  Raggi.  Here  are  two  other  monuments  worth  ob- 
ferving,  namely,  thofe  of  cardinal  de  Priolis,  and  of  Francifco  Erizzo, 
a young  Venetian,  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1700. 

S.  Maria  degl'  Angeli  alle  ter  me  Diocleziane  takes  up  a part  of  the  S.  Maria  degl’ 
ground  on  which  Dioclefan  built  his  baths;  which  were  of  fuch  an  ex-  Teme  d\o 
tent,  that,  according  to  Olympicdor,  three  thoufand  two  hundred  perfons  deziane. 
might  bathe  themfelves  there  at  the  fame  time  without  feeing  each  other. 

Thefe  baths,  with  all  their  ftupendous  ornaments,  were  finifiied  in  fe- 
ven  years ; forty  thoufand  Chriftian  flaves  being  employed  in  this  work 
as  labourers.  Some  of  the  remains  of  thefe  vafi;  fiirudures  are  to  be  feen  in 
this  church,  viz.  eight  pillars  of  very  extraordinary  dimenfions,  yet 
made  of  fo  many  fingle  blocks  of  oriental  granate;  three  men  can  fcarcc 
fathom  them,  and  their  height  feems  to  be  about  four-and-twenty  feet. 

They  are  not  exadtly  alike,  either  in  thicknefs-  or  height ; and  as  to  the 
lafi;  circumfiance,  the  longed  are  now  placed  deeper  in  the  earth,  that 
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the  fcveral  architraves  may  correfpond,  which  fymetry  was  doubtlefs  con- 
fulted  in  Diocleftan^  time;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thefe  pillars 
were  brought  from  other  buildings  of  different  kinds  for  the  additional 
ornament  and  magnificence  of  thefe  baths. 

Befides  a multitude  of  vaft  columns  which  have  been  removed  from 
hence  and  ufed  in  other  edifices,  eight  other  pillars  have  been  inter- 
fperfed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  church,  which  are  not  yet  repaired.  The 
fi'ont  of  this  church  confifts  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  baths,  and 
fome  of  the  back  part  towards  the  altar  is  an  elegant  modern  building, 
in  the  form  of  a Greek  crofs,  defigned  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  orna- 
ments of  this  church  are  continually  increafing ; fome  of  the  befi;  origi- 
nals in  St.  Peters,  after  their  place  is  filled  by  an  imitation  in  mofaic- 
work,  being  brought  here : among  many  others,  here  is  the  original 
piece  of  the  death  of  Sapphira,  an  exaft  mofaic  copy  occupying  its 
place  in  St.  Peter  s church.  The  high  altar,  and  the  wall  adjoining,  to- 
gether with  the  balulfrade,  are  of  fine  red  and  white  marble.  In  feme 
parts  of  the  church  are  admirable  perfpedive  pieces  on  canvafs,  to  fup- 
p!y  the  deficiency  of  the  number  of  pillars  and  altars.  Pope  Pius  IV. 
lies  here  in  a ifately  tomb ; but  the  epitaph  is  nothing  extraordinary.  On 
that  of  cardinal  Cofenza  are  the  following  lines : 

Corpus  humo  tegitur, 

Fama  per  ora  volat, 

Spiritus  ajira  tenet. 

‘ His  body  lies  in  the  earth,  his  fame  flies  through  the  world,  his  foul 
5 foars  above  the  flars.’ 

On  Salvator  Roja,  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  painter’s  monument  is 
this  infeription : 


Saivttor  Ro 
faV  epitaph. 


D.  O.  M. 

Salvatorem  Rofam,  Neapolitaiiumy 
PiBorum  fui  temporis 
Nulli  fecundum^ 
Poetarum  omnium  temporum 
Principibus  parem, 
Auguflus  Jilius 
Hie  mcerens  compofuit. 
Sexagenario  minor  obiif 
Anno  Salutis  MDCLXXIIL 
Idibm  Martii. 


‘ To 
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* To  God  the  greateft  and  bed:  of  Beings. 

‘ Salvator  Rofa,  a native  of  Naples,  inferior  to  no  painter  of  his  age, 

« and  equal  to  the  bed:  poets  of  all  ages,  was  depofited  here  by  his  af- 
‘ dided  fon  Augufius.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  on 
* the  15th  day  of  March, 

Oppofite  to  this  is  a fine  monument,  in  memory  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
with  a large  porphyry  urn,  in  which  his  bowels  are  depofited.  The 
infcrlption  is  as  follows,  and  (hews  that  great  geniufes  are  not  always 
fufficiently  guarded  againd:  the  vanity  of  felf-love  : 

D.  O.  M. 

Carolus  Maratti  Pidlor 
Non  procul  a Lauretana  domo 
Camerani  natus, 

Romae  injlitutus,  & in  Capitolinis  cedibus 
Apojlolico  adjiante  [enatii 
dementis  XL  P.  M. 

Bofiarmn  art  him  rejiitutoris 
Munijicentid 
Creatus  Eqiies. 

XJf  fuam  in  Virginem  pietatem 
Ab  ipfo  jiatali  Jolo  cum  vita  haujia^n 
Ac  innumeris  expreffam  tabulis, 
gloriofum  ei  cognomentum 
Compardrunt, 

Mortal!  quoque  Jarcina  depojitd 
conjirmaret. 

In  hoc  templo  eidem  Angelorum  Regmce  facro 
Monumentum  Jibi  vivens  pofuit 
Anno  MDCCIK 

* To  God  the  greated  and  bed:  of  Beings. 

‘ Carlo  Maratti,  a painter,  born  at  Camermo,  near  the  facred  houfe  of 
*■  Loretto,  educated  at  Rome,  and  by  favour  of  his  holinefs  pope  Cle- 
‘ merit  XI.  the  redorer  of  the  fine  arts,  created  a knight  at  the  Capitol ; 
‘ the  whole  apodolical  fenate  afiiding  at  the  ceremony,  in  confirma- 
‘ tion  of  the  reverential  regard  to  the  virgin  Mary,  which  he  imbibed 
‘ in  his  infancy  from  his  native  foil,  exprefifed  by  innumerable  pieces  of 
* painting  that  procured  him  a very  honourable  furname  and  con- 

* Maratti  from  Maria^  1 fuppofe. 


Corlo  Ma- 
ratti’s  epitaph. 


2 


firmed 
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‘ firmed  by  caufing  his  remains  to  be  depofited  in  this  church,  facred 
‘ to  the  queen  of  angels,  has  in  his  life-time  eredted  this  monument  to 
‘ himfelf,  in  the  year  1704.’ 

This  monument  is  faid  to  have  cofi:  fixteen  hundred  Roman  fcudi,  or 
crowns.  Carlo  Maratti  was  famous  for  his  painting,  and  for  having  a 
very  beautiful  daughter ; which  gave  occafion  to  Pafquin  to  animadvert  on 
Clement  the  eleventh’s  frequent  vifits  to  this  artift,  obferving  that  he  went 
more  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter  than  of  the  paintings.  This  pope  is 
farther  charged  with  being  too  intimate  with  his  fifter-in-Iaw. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  church  Clement  XL  caufed  a meridian  line  of 
black  marble  within  a white  border  to  be  drawn,  with  the  figns  of  the 
Zodiac,  ^c.  which  was  executed  under  the  diredtion  of  Bianchini  •,  the 
ray  of  the  fun,  when  it  comes  to  the  meridian,  falls  on  it  through  a 
fmall  hole  in  a window. 

This  church  belongs  to  the  Carthujians^  who  have  a fine  fpacious  con- 
vent adjoining  to  it. 

S.  Maria  deW  Anima^  with  the  hofpltal  near  it,  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
mans., where  a great  number  of  perfons  of  that  nation  are  buried. 
Here  is  a fuperb  monument  eredted  to  the  memory  of  pope  Adrian  V. 
with  the  following  infeription  : 

Hadriam  VI.  Pont.  Max.  ex  TrajeSlo  injigni  infer.  Germ.  Xlrbe^ 

^i  dum  rerum  humanarum  maxime  averjatur  jplendorem^ 

Vitro  a Proceribus  ob  incomparabilem  facrar.  dijeiplin.  Jcientiam 
Ac  prope  divinam  cajiijfmi  animi  moderationem^ 

Carolo  V.  Caef.  Aug.  Preeceptor.,  Ecclef.  Dertufenji  AntiJleSy 
Sacri  Senatus  Patribus  Collega,  Hijpamarum  Regms  Prafes, 

Reipublicee  denique  Chrifi.  divinitus  Pontif.  abfens  adfeitus, 

Vix.  ann.  LXIII.  Men.  VI.  D.  XIII. 

Decejft  XVIII.  KL.  051.  an.apartu  Virg.  MDXXllI.  Pont.fui  anno  IL 
Wtlhelmus  Rnckenvoirt  illius  benignitate  lA  aujpichs  T.  T.  S. 

Et  Pauli  Prejb.  Card.  Dertufen.  faciendum  cur. 

Pro  dolor  ! quantum  refert  in  qua  tempora 
Vel  Optimi  cujufque  virtus  incidat. 

* In  memory  of  pope  Adrian  VI.  born  at  Vtrechty  a famous  city  In 
‘ Lower  Germany,  who,  though  averfe  to  all  human  fplendor  and  great- 

* nefs,  was,  for  his  incomparable  knowledge,  his  purity,  and  almofl:  di- 
‘ vine  moderation,  made  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  bilhop  of 

* Dertufe,  cardinal  and  governor  of  the  Spanijh  dominions  in  the  Low 

* Countries,  and  laftly,  in  his  ablence,  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal  dignity. 
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‘ He  lived  fixty-three  years,  fix  months  and  thirteen  days,  and  died  on 
‘ the  14th  day  of  September^  i523»  and  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  ponti- 
‘ ficate,’  &c. 

Adrian  VI.  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  a very  worthy  man  in  other  Pope  Adrian^ 
refpedts,  but  had  a ilrange  averfion  to  polite  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  ‘^karaiUr. 
as  painting,  fculpture,  This  we  may  imagine  did  not  endear  him  to 
the  Italians  j accordingly  he  was  lampooned  by  Sannazarius,  Pierius  Va- 
krianus  and  others.  By  the  former  are  thefe  lines : 

Clajfe  njirijqiie  potens,  domitcque  Oriejite  Jitperbus 
Barbaras  in  Latias  dux  quatit  arma  domes 
In  Vaticano  nofier  latet^  hunc  tamen  alto. 

Chrijicy  vides  ccelo^  ( P?^oh  dolor  !)  & pateris. 

‘ A fierce  barbarian,  elate  with  the  conqueft  of  the  eafl,  threatens 
* with  fleets  and  armies,whilfl;  our  barbarian  fihuts  himfelf  up  in  the 
‘ Vatican  : Thou  beholdefl;  him,  O Chrift,  from  thy  celeflial  glory,  and 
‘ fufferefl;  him  to  prolong  his  inglorious  reign ! ’ 

In  th  is  church  are  allb  buried  the  cardinals  Slujius  and  Andrew  of  Au- 
Jiria^  Charles  Frederick^  duke  of  Cleve,  Enckennsoirt  a Flemings  the  only 
cardinal  made  by  Adrian  VI.  and  Luke  Holftein. 

The  Perijiylium  or  portico  before  the  entrance  of  this  church  has  been 
well  imitated  atLo«^<3«,  in  that  of  the  new  church  in  the  Strand,  as  that 
of  the  Rotonda,  is  in  the  beautiful  portico  of  St. Martins  church,  in  the 
fame  city. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  Ara  Coeli  Hands  on  an  eminence  near  the  ca-  5.  Maria 
pitol ; the  afeent  to  it  is  by  a hundred  and  twenty  white  marble  Heps,  all  Ara  Cc;ii. 
about  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  of  one  piece  ; thefe  fteps  are  faid  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  ancient  temple  of  ^irinus.  On  the  left 
hand  of  the  acclivity  is  the  tomb  of  Fercnce  the  dramatic  poet,  brought 
hither  from  his  garden  in  the  Via  Appia.  This  church  is  diftinguifiied 
by  the  appellation  of  Ara  celi,  or  altar  of  heaven,  from  the  altar  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Augufius  to  the  jirji-born  fen  of  God, 
in  the  temple  of  'Jupiter  Feretrius,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  prompt- 
ed, both  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  declaring,  that  a new-born  Hebrew  boy 
had  filenced  him  for  ever,  and  by  the  prophecies  in  the  books  of  the  Si- 
byls. Thefe  fuppofitions,  hov/ever,  have  been  over  and  over  proved  to  be 
groundlefs  fables  j for,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  greater  and 
more  explicit  revelations  of  the  incarnation  and  other  myfteries  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  fhould  be  made  to  thofe  old  pagan  prieftelTes,  than  to  Ifaiah,  or 
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any  other  prophet  among  God’s  chofen  people,  who  were  divinely  In- 
fpired.  In  the  fourth  and  the  following  centuries,  fome  Chriftians,  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence,  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  making  ufe  of 
pious  frauds,  and  combatting  the  heathens  at  their  own  weapons,  which 
otherwife  were  accounted  weak  and  frivolous.  If  the  heathens  at  firft 
produced  and  forged  all  kinds  of  oracles  and  Sihyline  prophecies  in  fup- 
port  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  mythology,  the  Chriftians  were  not 
long  behind-hand  with  them  ; for  they  forged  fuch  a number  of  Acrof- 
tlcs^  Sibyline  oracles  and  predictions,  that  from  them  might  be  formed  a 
compleat  fyftem  of  the  Chriftian  doClrine  then  in  vogue.  But  the  Chrif- 
tians in  this  abfurd  method  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  their  religion, 
handled  their  arms  fo  aukwardly,  that  thefe  arguments  foon  loft  all  cre- 
dit, and  drew  upon  themfelves  the  ridiculous  name  of  Sibylijis,  See 
Origin,  contra  Celfum,  lib.  5. 

In  the  mean  time  this  altar  to  the  jirjl  begotten  Son  of  God ^ is  fhewed 
near  the  choir,  but  with  many  additional  decorations,  particularly  a mo- 
faic  work,  and  four  porphyry  pillars.  In  this  church  are  alfo  twenty 
pillars  of  granate  marble,  and  one  of  them  infcribed  with  thefe  words ; 
A Cubiculo  Augujlorum.  ‘ From  the  bed-chamber  of  the  emperors.’ 

The  high  altar  is  furrounded  with  eight  pillars  of  alabafter,  and  un- 
der it,  within  a fhrine  of  porphyry,  lie  the  remains  of  St.Helenat  mother 
of  Conjiantine  the  Great. 

The  picture  of  the  virgin  Mary^  at  the  altar,  is  pretended  to  be  done 
by  ?>t.Luke-,  but  behind  it  is  a much  better  piece,  by  Raphael^  of  the 
Holy  Family. 

On  a ftone.  In  this  church.  Is  ftiewn  the  pretended  impreffions  of  an 
angel’s  feet,  who  is  faid  to  have  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great : The 
adjoining  convent,  which  affords  a glorious  profpeCt  of  the  whole  city, 
belongs  to  the  Francifcans. 

S.  Maria  della  SS.  Concezione  deFrati  Capucciniy  deferves  to  be  feen 
only  for  Its  fine  pictures  j among  which  is  a very  celebrated  piece  of  the 
battle  betwixt  Michael  the  arch-angel  and  the  Dragon,  by  Guido  Rheni  ; 
who,  however,  is  cenfured  for  indulging  a pique  fo  far  as  to  paint  car- 
dinal Pamflio,  who  was  afterwards  Pope,  to  reprefent  the  devil.  The 
arch-angel  is  finely  done,  though  fome  think  that  his  air  of  mildnefs 
and  benignity  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  a picture  of  the  annun- 
ciation. Here  Is  alfo  an  admired  piece  of  Domenichino,  reprefenting  St, 
ferom  receiving  the  eucharlft  juft  before  his  death. 

The  monument  of  cardinal  Barberini  has  only  this  fliort  infcrip- 
tion ; 
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Hie  jacet  Pulvist 
CiniSi  Nihil. 

‘ Here  lies  duft,  allies,  a meer  nothing/ 

And  on  that  of  prince  Akx.  Sohie/ky^  who  died  at  Rome  in  1 7 1 4, 
are  thefe  words : 

Vermis  in  vita^ 

Puhis  in  ?norte. 

* A worm  when  living,  duft  when  dead/ 

S.  Maria  Egizziaca,  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  the  temple  of  gt. 
Portuna  Virilis,  belongs  to  thofe  Armenians  and  Greeks.,  who,  having  Egizziaca.] 
fibmitted  to  the  papal  authority,  are  allowed  the  public  exercife  of  their 
religion  j fo  that  in  the  difpute  betwixt  the  proteftants  and  the  fee  of 
Rome,  no  true  information  is  to  be  expected  from  them  j and  even  their 
own  countrymen,  in  the  Eaji,  look  upon  them  as  a kind  of  fchifmatics. 

This  church  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  a little  chapel,  faid  to  be  ex- 
actly of  the  fame  dimenftons  and  figure  with  Chrift’s  fepulchre  at  Je- 
rujalem. 

Not  far  from  hence 
Pilate's  houfe. 

In  this  part  of  the  city,  is  alfo  the  church  of  /S'.  Maria  in  Cofmedin  or 
Seuola  Greca,  which  was  antiently  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  j after  that 
St.  Augujlin  taught  Greek  here,  and  his  chair  is  ftill  kept  behind  the  al- 
tar, as  a literary  relique.  The  name  Cofmedin  is  a corruption  from  the 
Greek  noc-j^eu,  denoting  its  ornaments.  The  pillars  of  this  church  are 
fmall  and  fhort,  but  the  pavement  is  a very  beautiful  inlaid  work  of 
pieces  of  various  kinds  of  marble.  The  altar  confifts  moftly  of  ancient 
mofaic  work,  and  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  porphyry.  On  the  left 
hand,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a veftel  which  formerly  ferved 
for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  } at  prefent  it  is  a baptifmal  font, 
and  has  a cover  of  gilt  brafs  finely  wrought.  It  is  made  of  one  piece 
of  white  alabafter,  with  curious  bajfo-relievo' s of  flowers,  &c.  and  was 
found  in  Domitian's  garden. 

In  the  portico  before  the  church  is  a mill-ftone  with  five  holes  in  it, 
which  may  indeed,  to  a ftrong  fancy,  reprefent  two  eyes,  a nofe,  mouth,  &c.  verita. 
This  fome  have  given  out  to  be  an  antient  oracle,  and  called  it  Bocca 
della  verita,  i.  e.  ‘ The  mouth  of  truth/  It  is  farther  faid,  that  upon 
taking  an  oath  of  any  great  importance,  the  party  fwearing  was  obliged 
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to  put  his  hand  into  that  hole  that  reprefents  the  mouth,  which,  in  a 
cale  of  perjury,  violently  clofed  itfelf : and  over  the  flone  on  the  wall, 
is  a long  detail  of  this  abfurdity.  And  equally  well  grounded  is  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  who  have  reported,  that  even  at  prefent  the  women  at 
Rmne  put  their  hands  into  this  mouth  to  fatisfy  any  fufpicions  their  huf- 
bands  might  entertain  of  their  fidelity  j but  the  Italians  have  not  fo  much 
candor  as  to  be  fatisficd  with  fuch  a proof.  Others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  Ara  Maxinia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredled  by  Hercules.  In  fiiort, 
there  was  a great  variety  of  opinions  about  it,  till  the  abfurdity  of  them 
all  appeared  by  a difcoveiy,  that  the  holes  in  this  flone  ferved  only  for  a 
free  pafTage  of  the  water  into  the  Cloaca  or  fewer,  over  which  thefe  flones 
were  laid ; there  being  fuch  a flone  flill  adlually  to  be  feen  for  fuch  a 
purpofe  in  the  papal  fecretary  of  flate’s  office. 

At  the  church  door  are  to  be  feen  in  the  wall,  two  black  flones,  which 
ferved  for  weights  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Pa- 
gans ufed  to  hang  them  to  the  arms  or  feet  of  the  Chriflian  martyrs  at 
their  execution,  in  order  to  increafe  their  fufferings. 

Oppofite  to  this  church  hands  that  of  St.  Stephen,  anciently  a temple 
of  Hercules,  or  of  the  Sun.  This  large  area  for  a long  time  lay  wafle 
and  covered  with  rubbifh,  till  Clement  XI.  caufed  it  to  be  cleaned,  add- 
ing an  elegant  fountain  in  the  center.  Indeed,  fo  many  traces  of  the 
injuries  of  time,  ^c.  flrike  the  eye  from  all  fides  hereabouts,  that  aper- 
fon  can  fcarce  conceive  himfelf  to  be  in  an  inhabited  city. 

S.  Maria  del’  Horto  is  embellifhed  with  fine  paintings  and  gildings.  Near 
the  high  altar  are  fome  pieces  in  JreJco,  which,  together  with  the  wall 
on  which  they  are  painted,  were  brought  hither  from  St.  Peters,  where 
were  placed  copies  of  them  in  mofaic  work.  It  feems  difficult  to  appre- 
hend how  a painting  on  plafler  ffiould  be  removed  from  one  place  to 
another  j but  the  efleem  for  ancient  pieces,  which  in  time  came  to  fuffer 
by  the  weather,  was  fo  great,  that  after  many  trials,  at  lafl  a method 
was  found  of  removing  pieces  painted  in  frefco.  They  firfl  cover  the 
painting  with  linen,  to  fecure  it  from  the  dufl,  and  then  a cafe  of  boards 
is  fcrewed  on  both  fides  j after  this  the  wall,  let  it  be  of  what  dimenfi- 
ons  it  will,  is  fawed  through  without  any  cracks  or  flaws.  If  the  wall  be 
too  thick  for  this  operation,  part  of  the  thicknefs  is  taken  off  carefully 
on  the  other  fide. 

S.  Maria  Liber atrice,  or  libera  nos  a pejie,  has  given  rife  to  feveral  ridicu- 
lous fables,  viz.  that  it  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  a huge  dragon,  which, 
on  the  firfl;  day  of  every  month,  the  veflal  virgins  ufed  to  prefent  with  cakes. 
After  the  introducing  of  Chriftianity,  thefe  offerings  ceafing,  the  dragon,  in 
refentment,by  its  breath,  caufed  a peflilence,  which  daily  fwept  away  above 
three  hundred  perfons.  The  Chriflians  were  reviled  as  the  caufe  of 
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this  calamity  j but  St.  Syhejier  made  it  appear,  that  among  all  tliofe  who 
had  died  by  the  contagion,  there  was  not  one  Chriftian ; adding,  that 
there  could  not  be  a plainer  proof  of  their  innocence : And  to  inforce 
his  argument,  the  holy  men,  as  the  ftory  goes,  went  to  the  dragon’s 
haunt,  and  with  a feal,  on  which  a crofs  was  engraven,  put  an  end  to 
this  fatal  rage  of  the  dragon,  by  fealing  up  the  den,  and  by  his  prayers, 
reftored  to  life  thofe  heathens  who  had  ventured  to  accompany  him, 
and  were  overcome.  Though  this  ftory  may  meet  with  little  credit,  a 
large  account  of  it  is  to  be  read  on  the  wall.  This  church  is  not  far 
from  the  Ipot  where  Curtius  is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  the  abyfs,  fo 
that  one  fabulous  ftory  may  have  produced  the  other.  There  is  alfo  on 
the  wall  an  infcription,  fignifying,  that  Conjiantine  the  Great  was  bap- 
tized in  this  churdi. 

S'.  Maria  Maggiore  is  defcribed  at  large,  with  copper-plates,  by  Paolo  S.  Maria 
de  Angelis^  in  a work  printed  2XRo7ne^  in  a large  folio,  1621.  It  is 
called  Maria  Maggiore  by  way  of  eminence,  it  being  the  moft  remark- 
able of  all  the  churches  in  Rome,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  length  of  it  is  a hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  breadth 
forty-nine  common  paces.  It  has  a fine  portico  of  antique  pillars  on 
one  fide,  two  of  which  in  the  centre  are  of  porphyry.  Here  is  alfo  an 
old  ftone  coffin,  which,  by  its  bajfo  relievo,  reprefenting  Chrift’s  nati- 
vity, appears  to  have  belonged  to  a Chriftian.  The  pavement  of  this 
church  is  an  inlaid  work  of  marble,  reprefenting  variety  of  things,  and 
what  is  fomething  extraordinary  in  this  fort  of  work,  human  figures. 

The  roof  is  painted  blue  and  enriched  with  gilding.  Here  are  alfo 
forty  grand  pillars,  befides  others  of  a fmaller  kind. 

On  the  left  hand,  at  entring  the  church,  is  the  fuperb  monument  of  Momtments, 
cardinal  T dedo  of  Cordova,  and  on  the  right  is  that  of  Clement  Merlini ; 
further  on  is  a celebrated  pidture  by  Gieronimo  Mutiani,  reprefenting 
Lazarus  rifing  from  his  grave;  and  a little  further  is  the  tomb  of  thear- 
tift  himfelf,  who  died  in  1660.  In  the  Patrizzi  chapel  lies  the  firft 
founder  of  this  church  in  a porphyry  flirine.  In  the  veftry  adjoining, 
befides  other  good  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture,  is  a marble  monu- 
ment, by  Bernini,  of  Anthony  Nigrita,  ambaflador  from  the  king  of 
Congo.  On  the  left  hand  ftands  a brafs  ftatue  of  Paul  V.  on  a marble 
pedeftal,  by  Paolo  Sanquirico  a Parmefan ; and  oppofite  to  it  that  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  acknowledgment  of  a benefadtion  of  four  thou- 
fand  ducats  a year,  payable  to  this  church  out  of  the  Neapolitan  reve- 
nues. On  the  altar  is  an  admirable  piece  of  fculpture  by  Bernini,  of  the 
affiimption  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  magnificent  chapel  deW  Augujiijjimo  Sagra-  chapel  of 
mento,  or  the  moft  holy  facrament,  where,  on  the  arch  before  the  en-  S»xtus  V, 
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trance,  are  painted  the  four  evangelifts  by  Andrea  d* Ancona  and  Fe?'d:^ 
nando  d'Orvieto.  This  chapel  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  whofe  monument 
by  Fontana  is  worth  feeing.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  of  a very  fine  green 
marble  j and  the  ftatue  of  the  Pope  was  executed  by  Lombardo^  the  bajfc- 
relievo's  reprefenting  Charity  and  JuJiice  by  Fiammingo,  the  coronation  of 
the  Pope  by  Antonio  Valfoldo,  and  the  other  images  of  St.  Francis^  St. 
Anthony.,  &c.  by  eminent  hands,  and  all  are  of  marble. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  that  noble  monument  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  to  his 
benefactor  Fius  V.  where  the  fkill  of  the  fculptors  have  admirably  fe- 
conded  Sixtus's  gratitude.  The  white  marble  fiatue  of  Pius  is  hy Leonardo 
Sarzana,  and  under  it  lies  his  corpfe  in  a flirine  of  gilt  brafs.  I fhall 
not  particularly  fpecify  the  many  exquifite  paintings  and  variety  of  re- 
liques  to  be  feen  in  this  chapel.. 

The  next  chapel,  is  that  of  the  annunciation,  in  which  is  to  be  feen 
a beautiful  marble  monument  of  cardinal  Confaho^  with  fome  mofaic 
figures  by  Furrica. 

Before  the  tribuna  or  gallery  in  the  church,  ftand  two  old  tabernacles 
of  an  uncommon  height ; in  one  of  which  is  kept,  as  they  pretend, 
Chrifl’s  cradle,  within  a filver  cafe  fet  with  jewels,  being  the  gift  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  A tribuna  is  properly  a civil  edifice,  being  probably 
the  place  where  the  ancient  tribunals  or  courts  of  juftice  were  held  ; and 
not  a few  fuch  edifices  were,  without  any  great  alteration,  converted  into 
churches. 

On  one  fide  of  the  tribuna  is  the  monument  of  pope  Nicholas  IV. 
The  architecture  is  by  Fontana.,  and  the  fculpture  by  Sarzana ; and  the 
two  images  near  the  Pope  are  Faith  and  Prudence,  Oppofite  to  this,  and 
on  the  right,  from  the  entrance  of  the  church,  is  that  of  Clement  IX. 
of  which  Rinaldi  was  the  architect,  the  Pope’s  image  is  by  Domenico 
Guidi.,  that  of  Faith  by  Fancelliy  and  Charity  by  Ferrata.  Near  the  high 
altar  is  a very  remarkable  pillar  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  ca- 
nopy over  it  is  fupported  by  four  porphyry  pillars.  The  tribuna  is  all 
over  decorated  with  piClurefque  mofaic  by  Furrita.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  church,  towards  the  main  entrance,  is  the  incomparable  cha- 
pel of  PaulY.  facing  that  of  Si^us  V.  which  for  fculpture  and  marble 
decorations,  the  walls  being  covered  with  them,  has  not  its  equal  in  all 
Rome.  The  two  papal  tombs  here,  like  thofe  in  Sixtus's  chapel,  are 
adorned  with  pillars  of  green  marble.  Paul  V.  is  on  his  knees,  and  was 
done  by  Scilla,  the  bajjo  relievo  by  Carlo  Maderno,,  the  coronation  of 
the  Pope  by  Hypolito  Butio,  the  image  on  the  right  hand  by  Valfoldoy 
that  on  the  left  hand  by  Franeijeo  Static  and  the  two  others,  St.  Bajil 
and  David  with  Goliah's  head,  are  the  exquifite  workmanlhip  of  Ni- 
cholasCordier.  On  the  other  fide  alfo  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  ClementYlll. 
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where  he  is  reprefented  giving  the  benedidion  to  the  people.  The 
ftatue  is  by  Scil/a ; Malvicino^  Mariani  and  Mocbi  joined  in  the  baffo-- 
relievo  s j the  coronation  of  the  Pope  was  done  by  Bernini^  and  the  other 
images  by  Valfoldo  and  Biitio.  The  excellent  ftatues  of  St.  Bernard  and 
the  high  pridl  Eleazar  in  his  pontificalia^  with  a cenfor  in  his  hand, 
near  this  monument,  is  the  work  of  Cordier.  In  this  chapel  are  feveral 
fine  pieces  of  painting  by  the  moft  celebrated  mailers,  as  Guido  Rljefti, 
Lanfranco,  Bagliofii,  Arpino^  Malvicino^  &c. 

At  the  altar  are  four  fluted  columns  of  oriental  jafper,  with  decora-  virgin 
tions  of  gilt  brafs ; the  cornices,  pedeflals,  and  frizes  are  of  agate  and  jafper.  pUure  by  St, 
In  the  center,  between  thefe  four  pillars,  is  the  pidure  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  with  yefus  fitting  on  one  of  her  arms,  laid  to  be  painted  by  St. 

Luke,  in  a frame  of  Lapis  Lazuli ; and  over  her  head  hangs  a crown  of 
gold  enriched  with  jewels.  On  the  front  of  the  altar  is  a bajfo-relievo  of 
gilt  bronze,  reprefenting  pope  Liberius  drawing  a plan  of  this  church  in 
the  fnow,  according  to  that  fhewn  him  in  a vifion.  The  whole  chapel, 
with  all  its  ornaments,  was  defigned  by  Fleminio  Pontio  a Milaiiejc,  and 
is  faid  to  have  cofl;  Paul  V.  above  a million  of  fcudi  or  crowns.  The 
veftry  belonging  to  this  chapel  is  prodigioufly  magnificent : among  other 
valuable  things  here  are,  a filver  crucifix  of  the  height  of  PaulY.  fix 
filver  chandeliers,  feveral  Pallictta,  or  coverings  for  the  altar,  of  mafly 
lilver ; the  afTumption  of  the  virgin  with  thirteen  apoflles,  (St. 

Paul  being  included  in  the  number)  each  of  them  three  feet  and  a half 
high,  fix  obelifks  on  which  lights  may  be  placed,  and  feveral  other 
things  all  of  filver.  In  this  chapel  are  alfo  to  be  feen  a Rofa  d'Ora,  con- 
fecrated  by  Paul  V.  which  is  not  unlike  a golden  flower-pot,  and  feveral 
golden  chalices,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  and  fet  with  emeralds, 
faphyrs,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  After  we  had  fatisfied  our  curiofity  with 
viewing  thefe  ornaments,  the  ecclefiaftic  who  attended  us  faid  he  would 
further  fhew  us  una  bella  Galanteria,  or  a pretty  toy  ; this  was  a little  al- 
tar quite  covered  with  precious  ftones.  Among  thefe  were  a hyacinth  of 
an  extraordinary  fize,  an  aqua  Marina  as  big  as  a wall-nut,  and  not  at 
all  inferior  to  that  in  the  king  of  Great  Britain  % crown  j likewife  two 
topazes  of  the  fame  bignefs. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  ufelefs  treafure,  we  were  conducted  to  the  Monummu, 
^trozzi  chapel,  where,  as  in  that  of  the  Madonna  adjoining  to  it,  are 
fome  good  paintings.  The  next  is  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Cefi  fa- 
mily, in  which  are  the  monuments  of  two  cardinals  of  that  houfe,  of 
Pietra  Paragona,  or  touch-flone,  with  bronze  buftos.  Here  is  likewife 
a fine  monument  of  green,  red,  and  yellow  marble,  ereded  to  the  me- 
mory Augufiino  Favoriti  by  the  baron  Furfienherg  bilhop  of  Munfier  i 
it  was  executed  by  Carcani,  from  a defign  of  Gimignani'^, 
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There  arc  feveral  men  of  learning  buried  in  this  church ; among 
whom  is  Platina^  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Popes,  who  has  the 
following  epitaph : 

Sixti  IV.  Pont  Max.  an  VIII. 

Stephano  qui  vixit  an.  XXVII.  men.  IX.  d.  12. 

Platina  Fratri  bene  merito  pojuit 
Sibique  ac  Pojieris. 

^lifqnis  es,  fi  phis,  Platinam  & fuos  ne  vexes, 

Angujie  jacent,  & foli  volunt  eJJ'e. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Stephen  Platina,  who  was  cut  off  after  a fliort 
^ life  of  only  twenty-feven  years,  nine  months  and  twelve  days,  and  for 
‘ himfelf  and  his  defcendants  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  affec- 
‘ donate  brother  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  pontificate  oi SixtusW . If  thou 
‘ art  not  void  of  piety  and  humanity,  offer  no  diflurbance  to  Platina  and 
‘ his  relations.  They  take  up  but  little  room,  and  defire  to  lie  unmo- 
‘ lefted.’ 

This  church  on  account  of  the  pretended  relique  of  the  holy  manger 
is  fometimes  called  ad  Prcefepe,  and  likewife  from  the 

Pope  of  that  name. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  area  before  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
Mary’^  ftands  a fluted  pillar  of  marble,  gilt,  erected  by  Paul  V.  and  on  it  an 
image  of  the  virgin  Mary  of  gilt  brafs,  looking  towards  the  church. 
This  pillar  was  in  that  pope’s  time  found  among  the  ruins  of  a temple  of 
Peace  near  Vitus's,  triumphal  arch,  and  was  removed  hither  by  Carlo  Ma- 
derni.  One  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  is  as  follows  : 

Paulus  ^intus  Pont.  Max. 

Columnam  veteris  Magnificentia  Monumentiim, 

Informi  Jitu  obduBam  negleBamque, 

Ex  immanibus  Vempli  ruinis, 

^od  Vefpajianus  Augujlus  aBo  de  ‘Judceis  triumpho, 

Et  Keipublicae  Jlatu  conjirmato  Pad  dicaverat. 

In  hanc  fplendidijjimam  fedem  ad  Ecclefiae  , 

Liberanice  decorem  augendum  fuo  jujfu  exportatam, 

Et  prijlino  nitori  rejiitutam  BeatiJJimee  Virgini, 

Ex  cujus  vifceribus  Princeps  verae  Pacts  genitus  ejl. 

Donum  dedit,  ceneamque  ejus  jiatiiam  ejus  fajiigio 
Impofuit  anno  D.  MDCXIV.  Pont.  IX. 

* This  column,  a noble  monument  of  ancient  grandeur,  which  had 
* long  lain  covered  with  rubbifh  and  neglefted  amidfl  the  vaft  ruins  of  a 
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‘ temple  dedicated  by  the  emperor  Vefpajian  to  Peace^  when  the  yews 
‘ were  conquered  and  the  public  tranquility  eftablidied,  was,  by  order  of 
‘ our  munificent  fovereign  PW  V.  removed  to  this  confpicuous  fitua- 
‘ tion  for  the  greater  ornament  of  the  Liberian  church,  who  reftored  it 
‘ to  its  former  beauty  and  fplendor,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  blefied  vir- 
‘ gin,  from  whofe  womb  fprung  the  Prince  of  true  peace  j he  alfo 
* eredted  a ftatue  of  brafs  to  her  on  the  top  of  this  column  in  the  year 
‘ of  Chrifi:  1614,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 


On  the  pedeflal  are  two  eagles  and  two  dragons,  which  feem  to  fup- 
port  the  column.  From  ^\{^piazza  or  fquare  a fireet  leads  in  a diredl 
line  to  the  Lateran  church. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  towards  S.  Egyptian 
Pudentianay  is  an  Egyptian  obelific  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Augujiush  tomb,  which  Fontana  eredted  here  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  An- 
other obelilk  exadly  refembling  this,  lies  in  the  fame  place  where  this  lay, 
but  broken  into  feveral  pieces.  The  former  is  forty-two  Roman  feet  high, 
exclufive  of  the  bafe  j on  the  four  fides  of  which  are  the  following  in- 
fcriptions : 


Sixtus  V.  Pont,  Max, 
Obelifcum 
JEgypto  advediunjy 
Augujio 

In  ejus  Maujoleo 
dicatUMy 

Enjerfum  deinde  & 
in  plures  confradium 
partes 

In  via  ad  Sandium 
Rochum  jacentejUy 
in  priftinam  faciem 
reftitutumy 
Salutiferae  Cruci 
felicius 
hie  erigi  jufjit 

An.  D.  MDLXXXXIL  Pont.  IL 

2. 

Chriftus 

Per  invidiam  Crucem 
Populo  Pacem 
preeheaty 
qui 

VoL.  II. 


Augufti  Pace 
In  prajepe  nafei 
voluit. 

.3-. 

Chrifti  Dei 
In  ceternum  viventis 
Cunabula 
Lceti[jime  coloy 
^i  mortui 
Sepulchro  Augufti 
triftis 
ferviebam. 

4* 

Chriftum  Do??iinumy 
^em  Auguftus 
de  Virgine 
nafeiturum 
vivens  adoravify 
feque  deinceps 
Dominum 
did  vetuif 
Adoro, 

‘ This 


Whether  the 
hirth  of  our 
Saviour  from 
a virgin  and 
his  divinity 
vere  acknovu- 
ledged  by  Au- 
gui’lus. 

S.  Maria  To- 
pra  Minerva. 


Statue  of 
Chrif. 


On  the  firft  fide. 

‘ This  obelifk  being  brought  from  Egypt^  and  placed  in  the  mau- 
‘ foleum  of  Augujlus^  was  thrown  down,  and  broken  into  feveral  pieces, 

‘ and  lay  negleded  in  the  way  to  St.  RocEs^  till  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 

‘ it  was  reftored  to  its  former  beauty,  and  unde.-  better  aufpices,  ereded 
‘ in  honour  of  the  crofs  which  procured  our  falvation,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1592,  and  the  fecond  of  his  pontificate.’ 

On  the  fecond  fide. 

‘ May  Chrifl:,  who,  in  the  time  of  univerfal  peace  under  the  emperor 
‘ Augujius^  C'  ndefeended  to  be  born  in  a manger,  give  peace  to  his  peo- 
‘ pie  by  his  invincible  crofs  !’ 

On  the  third  fide. 

* Once  I flood  with  mournful  regret  an  ornament  of  the  tomb  of  the 
‘ dead  emperor  Auguftus ; but  now  rejoice  to  be  a memorial  of  the  birth 
‘ of  Chrifl  the  ever-living  God.’ 

On  the  fourth  fide. 

‘ Chrifl  our  Lord,  whom  Auguftus  when  alive  adored  (as  he  was 
* foretold  to  be  the  offspring  of  a virgin)  and  would  no  longer  be  filled 
‘ lord,  is  he  whom  I adore.’ 

The  lafl  infeription  refls  upon  fome  paffages  of  hiflory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  contribute  to  flrengthen  our  faith,  and  increafe  our  de- 
votion but  thefe  paffages  in  reality  have  never  been  proved  to  be  ge- 
nuine. Befides,  Chriflianity  is  fo  amiable  in  its  native  charms,  that  it 
flands  in  no  need  of  pious  frauds  and  fidlitious  ornaments  j and  to  urge 
fuch  proofs,  is  one  of  the  greatefl  injuries  which  can  be  done  to  the 
Chriflian  religion. 

S.  Maria  fopra  Minerva  is  fo  called  from  a temple  of  Minerva  built 
here  by  Pompey  the  Great.  After  it  had  fallen  to  decay,  fome  Bene- 
diSline  nuns  who,  in  the  year  7^0,  had  been  drove  out  of  Greece  be- 
fore Eeo  IfauruSj  v;ere  fettled  on  this  fpot  j but  afterwards  it  fell  to  the 
Dominicans:,  who  continue  in  poffeffion  of  it.  This  church  is  full  of 
fine  paintings,  and  has  feveral  beautiful  chapels,  among  which,  that  of 
the  Aidobrandini  family  is  mofl  remarkable  for  flatues  and  monuments. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  the  Capella  della  AnnunAatay  in  which  is  to  be  feen 
the  tomb  of  Urban  VII.  with  his  flatue  by  Ambrojio  Malvicino.  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel  are  two  fine  brafs  angels  owAmbrofto  Strozzds  monument, 
by  Landi.  Not  far  from  the  high  altar  is  a piece  reprefenting  Chrifl  car- 

* At  prefent  their  habitation  is  at  the  church  of  S.  Marla  In  Campo  Marzo.  The 
camels  which  brought  their  reliques  flopping  here,  could  not  be  made  to  go  a flep  fur- 
ther. I wonder  this  church  has  not  been  called  ScoJJa  Camdh  that  of  Giacomo  is 
called  Scojfa  Cavalii^  from  a flmilar  pretended  miracle. 
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rying  his  crofs,  as  big  as  life,  of  white  marble.  One  of  the  feet,  which 
is  covered  with  gilt  bronze,  is  often  devoutly  kilfed  by  the  populace, 
and  the  ftatue  is  highly  valued,  being  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  choir  of  this  church  are  the  noble  monuments  of  Leo  X.  and  Monuments  af 
Clement  VII.  The  ftatue  of  the  former  is  by  Raphael  da  Monte  LiipOy 
and  that  of  Clement  by  Giov.  Baccio  Bigio  ; but  the  other  ornaments  of 
both  tombs  are  by  Bandinelli.  In  another  part  of  the  church  is  Paul  the 
fourth’s  tomb,  by  the  two  Cajjignola's ; and  that  of  cardinal  Pimentel  by 
Bernini.  The  beautiful  ftatues  at  the  monument  of  cardinal  Bonelli  are 
the  work  of  Hercules  Ferrata. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a prelate  was  for  building,  near  the  veftry,  a ■5^.  DominicV 
chapel  in  honour  of  St.  P)ominic ; but  being  required  to  difcharge  his 
architedl,  whofe  work  was  thought  unworthy  of  fuch  a place,  he  gave 
over  his  defign,  when  only  eight  black  and  white  marble  pillars  had 
been  fet  up  : however,  it  was  not  long  before  BenediB  XIII.  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  order,  had  the  chapel  finifhed,  and  in  a fuperb  man- 
ner. In  the  Capella  del  Rofario  is  a fine  marble  groupe  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  the  child  Jefus,  and  yohn  the  Baptiji.  Clofe  to  a pillar  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  church  is  a tomb  of  the  beatified  Maria  Raggi,  by 
Bernini,  with  her  bufto  in  bronze ; and  on  the  veftry  altar  is  a fine  cru- 
cifix, by  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  following  epitaph  on  Francis  Neri's  tomb 
is,  what  can  be  faid  of  very  few  : 

^li  nunquam  in  curis  cmifumjit  inanibus  avufn 
Francifeus  Nerus  clauditur  hoc  tumulo. 

‘ In  this  tomb  lies  Francis  Neri,  who  never  wafted  his  time  in  frivo- 
‘ lous  cares.’ 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  a Dominican,  from  a principle  of  humility,  di- 
redled  that  he  fhould  not  be  buried  in  the  church,  but  near  the  fteps 
at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  convent  library,  which  confifts  of  above  fifty  thoufand  volumes,  Vahahh  //- 
is  very  well  worth  feeing.  The  length  of  It  is  a hundred  common  paces, 
and  the  breadth  twenty-fix ; Thurfdays  and  Holidays  excepted,  it  is 
open  every  day  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  five.  Cardinal 
Gieronimo  Cafanata,  a Neapolitan,  left  a confiderable  legacy  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  this  library,  in  acknowledgment  of  which,  a ftatue  of  him  in 
marble,  by  Le  Gros,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  this  gallery. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  library  are  feveral  flattering  inferiptions,  in  Infcripions  u 
honour  of  Clement  XI.  Innocent  XII.  and  cardinal  Cafanata,  as  the 
confiderable  benefaftors  : but  I ftiall  here  only  infert  that  on  Clement  XI. 
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and  the  rather  as  his  prefence  is  therein  ftiled  Vicaria  numinis  majejlas 

* The  vicarious  majefty  of  the  deity.’ 

dementi  XL  Pont.  Max. 

ChriJUance  ac  llterarice  Reipubl. 

Principiy 

^od  banc  Jiudiorum  altricem  domum 
excelfo  animo  complexuSy 
Nova  Bibliothecce  Cafanaten/i  decora 
induljerit  j 

Codices  feu  prelo  excufos, 

Seu  exaratos  manUy 
Compojita  m raptores  execrationcy 
Sartos  teSiofque  prceliiterit  j 
Pravce  febia  ac  vetitee  lediionis  libros 
Servari  permiferit^ 

Hoc  fandiioris  fapientia  delubrum 
Vicaria  Numinis  Majejiate 
Hon  femel  impleverit. 

Prced.  Ordo  ceternum  devhidius 
Pofuit  Anno  MDCCX. 

‘ To  pope  Clement  XI.  the  fovereign  of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  of 

* the  republic  of  letters,  who  from  his  innate  generofity,  taking  this 
‘ feminary  of  learning  under  his  protedlion,  honoured  the  Cajanatan 
‘ library  with  additional  ornaments  5 reftored  the  ftolen  or  lacerated 
‘ books  and  manufcripts,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  excommunica- 
‘ tion  againft  thofe  who  fhould  fteal  or  tear  them  for  the  future  3 per- 

* mitted  heretical  and  forbidden  books  to  be  preferved  here  j and  ho- 
‘ noured  this  temple,  facred  to  wifdom  and  virtue,  more  than  once 
‘ with  his  prefence,  the  vicarious  majefty  of  the  Deity,  the  order  of 
‘ PredicantSy  from  a grateful  fenfe  of  their  infinite  obligation,  eredted 
‘ this  memorial  in  the  year  1710.’ 

In  this  convent  are  fome  good  paintings  to  be  feen.  Here  are  con- 
flantly  maintained  a hundred  and  fifty  monks,  exclufive  of  foreigners  be- 
longing to  the  order.  The  building  is  fix  ftories  high  j but  fome  of 
them  are  very  low,  which  occafions  this  fpacious  edifice  to  make  but  a 
mean  appearance. 

at  Here  the  formidable  court  of  Inquifition,  which  is  detefted  by  the 
fenfible  part  of  the  Roman-C2d\\o\\cs,  is  held  every  Wednefday  ; the  Ge- 
neral of  the  Dominican  order  always  prefiding  there  next  to  the  billiops. 
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Three  congregations  of  the  holy,  or  rather  infernal  office,  fit  every 
weeki  the  firfi;  at  the  palace  of  the  Inquifition,  the  fecond  at  the  con- 
vent alia  Miner^im,  where  the  procefies  are  digefted  into  order  to  be 
laid  before  his  Holinefs  at  the  third  congregation,  which  is  held  at  the 
palace  where  the  pope  refides.  The  number  of  cardinal-inquifitors  is 
not  fixed ; but  there  are  generally  twelve  or  more,  and  thefe  are  af- 
fifted  by  feveral  divines  and  officers.  However  the  Italians  know  better 
than  to  intrufl;  this  tribunal  with  fuch  an  enormous  power  as  is  exercifed 
with  fuch  arbitrary  rigour  and  cruelty  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

They  abate  much  of  their  firidnefs  towardsforeignersinparticular,5«»^«^'«''^«' 
or  any  perfons  belonging  to  cardinals  and  foreign  minifters.  The  mar- 
quis  de  Monteleo?ie^  when  he  was  ambafiTador  from  Spain  at  the  Hague., 
told  baron  Forjiner,  that  while  a nephew  of  cardinal  Imperiali  was  play- 
ing at  a public  billiard-table  (if  I miftake  not  at  Genoa)  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  reading  a long  article  in  the  news-paper  about  the  pope ; the 
young  gentleman  happened  to  mifs  his  antagonift’s  ball,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  play  one  is  always  for  laying  the  blame  on  another,  he  faid, 
in  a pet,  Avec  votre  foutii  Pape  vous  me  faites  perdre  le  jeu-,  ‘You 
‘ made  me  lofe  the  game  with  your  foolifh  Pope.’  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  reached  the  ears  of  the  inquifitors  j but  the  offender  being  related 
to  a cardinal  with  whom  it  was  not  prudent  to  quarrel,  an  account  of 
the  affair  was  communicated  to  his  eminence,  who  had  it  huffied  up. 

Some  time  after,  he  fent  for  his  nephew ; and  having  expreffed  himfelf 
entirely  fatisfied  with  his  condudt,  bid  him  recoiled  whether  he  had 
any  enemies  about  him,  and  whether  he  had  not  fpoken  too  freely 
of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  king  of  France  ? Thefe  and  other  quefiions 
being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  alk  him,  if 
he  had  not  been  wanting  in  a due  regard  to  the  Pope  himfelf?  Upon 
this,  the  flip  of  his  tongue  at  Genoa  immediately  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  replied,  He  never  had ; except  that  once  in  the  heat  of  play,  fome- 
thing  difrefpedful  might  have  efcaped  him.  Hereupon  the  cardinal 
clofed  the  expoftulation  with  this  advice:  ‘ You  may  think  what  you 
‘ will  of  the  Pope  j but  it  is  neither  neceffary  nor  prudent  always  to 
‘ fpeak  your  mind.’  I mention  this  ftory  as  a caution  to  others. 

The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  together  with  the  prifon  for  the  un-  Palace  of  the 
happy  objeds  of  its  difpleafure,  is  in  another  part  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  St.  Peters.  As  for  what  paffes  within  this  place,  it  is  no  lefs  a 
fecret  at  Rome,  than  the  tranfadions  in  the  feraglio  are  at  Conjiantinople. 

There  are  boards  placed  before  mofi:  of  the  windows,  like  thofe  in  a 
great  many  nunneries,  fo  that  the  light  comes  in  only  at  the  upper 
part. 
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Inc  ex  purga 
tori  us. 


Ignorance  of 
the  cenfors  of 
books. 


Ohelijk  near 
S.  Maria  fo- 
pra  Minerva. 
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The  blefling  and  curfing  of  printed  books  likewife  depend  chiefly  on 
the  Dominicans ; the  Maejlro  del  Sacro  Palazzo,  without  whofe  per- 
miflion  no  book  is  to  be  printed,  nor  read  when  prohibited,  being  of 
this  order  ; as  is  alfo  the  fecretary  of  the  Congregatione  dell'  Indice,  whofe 
licence  muft  be  obtained  for  reading  a prohibited  book,  even  without 
the  Kotnan  territories.  The  council  of  Prent  was  the  firfl:  which  pub- 
liflied  an  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,  or  a catalogue  of  prohibited  books, 
and  of  the  dangerous  pafl'ages  in  books  otherwife  permitted  to  be  read; 
and  this  is  done  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congregatio  Indicis.  With 
what  deliberation  and  judgment  this  is  done,  appears  from  one  inftance, 
among  feveral  others,  of  an  inquifitor  who,  in  a book  written  by  Nau- 
dceus,  expunged  thefe  words,  Virgo  fata  t.  ‘ Thus  fpoke  the  vir- 
‘ gin with  this  addition,  Propofitio  hceretica ; nam  non  datur  fatum. 
‘ An  heretical  propofltion ; there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  fate.’  • 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Dominican 
garden,  was  found  a pyramid,  embellifhed  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ; 
but  many  of  them  are  damaged.  The  height  of  it  is  twenty-three  Ro- 
man palmi,  or  about  fixteen  or  feventeen  feet.  In  1667,  this  pyramid 
was  fet  up,  by  order  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  before  the  church  of  S.  Ma- 
ria fopra  Minerva  ; and  Bernini,  by  a happy  fancy,  placed  it  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  finely  executed  by  himfelf.  On  the  pedeftal  are  thefe 
two  infcriptions : 


I; 

Veterem  Obelifcum 
Palladis  JEgyptice  monimentiim 
E tellure  erutiim, 

Et  in  Mi?iervce  olim, 

~Nunc  Deiparce  Genitricis 
Foro  eredium, 

Divince  Sapientice  Alexander  VII. 
Dedicavit  Anno  Salutis 
MDCLXVIL 


‘ This  obelifk,  an  ancient  monument  of  Egyptian  {kill,  was  by  order 
* of  Alexander  VII.  removed  from  among  the  ruins,  where  it  had  Iain 
‘ buried;  eredted  in  the  fquare  formerly  called  by  the  name  Minerva, 
‘ but  now  of  the  virgin-mother  of  God ; and  dedicated  to  the  divine 
! wifdom  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1667.’ 


II.  Sa- 


II. 

Sapientis  Mgypti 
Infculptas  Obelifco  jiguras^ 

Ah  Elephanto  belliiarum  fortijjima 
geftari  qiiifquis  hie  videSy 
Eocumentum  mtellige 
Robuftce  mentis  ejf  'e 
Solidam  fapientiam  fujlinere. 

‘ Whoever  thou  art  that  beholdeft  this  obelifk,  engraven  with  the 
‘ emblems  of  Egyptian  wifdom,  fupported  by  an  elephant,  the  ftrengeft 
‘ of  all  animals,  let  it  be  a lelTon  to  thee,  that  a found  and  vigorous  mind 
‘ is  the  only  bafis  able  to  fupport  true  wifdom  and  folid  learning.’ 

S.  Maria  de  Mo?itiy  called  fo,  though  it  lies  in  a valley,  from  the  Efqui- 
linCy  Viminaly  and  ^irinal  hills  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  is  a fine 
firudlure,  and  particularly  deferves  feeing,  for  its  exquifite  paintings. 

S.  Maria  in  Navicella  has  fome  good  paintings  in  frejeo,  by  yidio  Ro- 
mano  and  Perino  del  Vago.  It  derives  its  name  from  a marble  boat 
placed  before  the  church,  and  faid  to  be  a votive  piece,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  deliverance  in  a ftorm.  This  church  is  generally  kept 
fhut,  its  neighbourhood  being  very  thin  of  inhabitants. 

S.  Maria  Nuova  is  alfo  called  S.  Francejea  Romana^  that  faint  being  §•  Maria 
buried  here  in  a mod:  fplendid  tomb  of  jafper  and  other  gems,  and  of 
which  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  Bernini  was  the  artift  who  made  it.  On 
the  right-hand  towards  the  altar  are  two  blocks  of  marble,  kept  within 
an  iron-work,  and  on  them  two  cavities,  which  are  pretended  to  be  the 
impreffions  of  St.  Peters  knees,  as  appears  by  this  infeription  : 

In  quejie  pietre  pofe  le  ginochia  S.  Pietro,  quando  i Demonii  port,  Simon 
Mago  per  aria. 

‘ On  thefe  ftones  St.  Peter  kneeled,  when  the  devils  carried  Simon 
* Magus  through  the  air.’ 

This  is  grounded  on  the  ftory  of  Simon  Magus  flying  in  the  air  before 
the  emperor  Nero,  till  at  St.  Peters  order  he  fell  down,  and  in  a few 
days  after  expired.  Before  the  altar  fliand  two  angels  holding  the  lamps.  Another ph^ 
Over  the  altar  is  a picture  of  the  bleflbd  virgin,  as  is  pretended,  by  '^tjunofthewr^ 
Luke,  of  which  abundance  of  fabulous  flories  are  related.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XI.  with  a fine  bajfo-relievo  of  his  public  entry,  Monument  of 
when  he  removed  the  papal  feat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  This  was  too 
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advantageous  a cli'cumftance  to  the  latter  not  to  be  commemorated  by 
an  infcription,  which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  is  as 
follows : 

Chr.  Sal. 

Gregorio  XL  Lemovicenjl^  humanitate^  doLlrind^  pietateque  adtfiirabili,  qui 
lit  Italice  feditionihus  laboranti  mederetur^  fedem  Pontificiam  Avenionem  din 
tranjlatam  DiAno  afflatus  Numine,  hominumqiie  maximo  plaufu,  pofl  annos 
feptuaginta  Romam  ff'eliciter  reduxity  Pont.  J'ui  anno  VII. 

S.  P.  ^ R. 

Tantee  Religlonis  Benejicii  non  immemory  Gregorio  XIII.  Pont.  opt.  Max, 
comprobantey  Anno  ab  Grbe  redempto  M.D.LXXXIV.  Pof. 

‘ To  Gregory  XI.  a native  of  LimogeSy  eminent  for  his  piety,  learning, 

‘ and  humanity,  who  to  appeafe  the  commotions  which  were  raging 
‘ all  over  Itahy  by  divine  infpiration,  and  with  the  univerfal  applaufe  of 
‘ the  people,  made  Rome  once  more  the  papal  feat,  in  the  feventh  year 
‘ of  his  pontificate,  after  Avignon  had  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fpace, 
‘ of  feventy  years  ; the  city  of  Romey  from  a grateful  fenfe  of  fo  great  a 
‘ benefit,  and  in  veneration  of  the  piety  of  that  excellent  Pope,  have,  under 
‘ the  aufpices  of  Chrift,  and  with  the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

‘ ereded  this  monument  in  the  year  of  the  redemption  of  the  world 

‘ 1584-’ 

The  church  Itfelf  was  part  of  the  court  of  Nerd's  golden  palace  facing 
the  fquare,  where  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Peace. 

S.Mariadella  In  Maria  della  Pace  are  to  be  feen  feveral  celebrated  paintings, 
which  yet  feem  not  to  be  preferved  with  the  greatefi;  care.  In  the  firft 
chapel  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  are  four  pieces  in  frefcoy  by 
Raphaely  reprefenting  two  prophets  and  two  fibyls  and  oppofite  to  thefe 
four  other  pieces,  by  Pimoteo  della  Vite  d'UrbinOy  who  was  contempo- 
rary WithRaphael.  In  this  church  are  alfo  fome  fine  pieces  by  Vicenzo  del 
Rqffiy  and  Balthafar  Peruzzi ; a nativity  of  Chrlfi:,  with  the  adoration 
of  the  fhepherds,  by  Girol.  Sermonetta\  and  an  Annunciation  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  On  the  high  altar  is  one  of  the  pretended  feven  pictures  of 
the  virgin  Maryy  by  St.  Luke.  The  two  marble  flatues  of  Peace  and 
Juftice  to  be  feen  here,  are  by  Stephana  Maderno. 

S.Mariadella  S.  Maria  della  Pietd  in  Campo  Santo  is  particularly  frequented  by  the 

Pieta.  Pope’s  Swijs  guard  ; and  it  is  alfo  their  burial-place.  On  the  high  altar 
is  a piece  of  the  defcent  from  the  crofs,  by  Caravaggio , and  on  the  left- 
hand  the  flagellation  of  Chrifl:,  by  Francefco  Flamingo.  The  church- 
yard is  fo  full  of  tombs,  that  it  would  take  up  fome  hours  to  run  over 

the 
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the  epitaphs  j but  more  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  Alveri,  entitled 
Rofna  in  ogni  ftato.  One  of  the  epitaphs  is  as  follows,  which  I have 
tranferibed,  as  the  thought  is  fomething  uncommon  : 

FlereSj  fi  jcires  umim,  tua  temporal  menjetn  j 
Rides j cum  mon  jit  forjitan  iina  dies. 

‘ If  a month  was  to  put  a period  to  your  life,  you  would  weep  ; and 
‘ yet  you  laugh,  though  you  are  not  certain  of  a day.’ 

Concerning  the  fpot  on  which  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  Hands,  there  is  a S.  Maria  del 
fabulous  tradition  that  the  afhes  of  Nero  were  buried  there,  and  that 
from  them  was  produced  a large  hafel-tree,  which  immediately  became 
the  haunt  of  feveral  evil  fpirits,  till  pope  Pafeal  II.  in  his  great  wifdom, 
ordered  the  alhes  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  Pilfer.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  mifehiefs  occafioned  by  fuch  a rendezvous  of  devils,  as  is 
certified  in  a long  infeription  on  the  pavement  of  the  church,  where  the 
hafel-tree  formerly  grew.  Near  it,  on  the  left-hand,  is  a monument 
of  Afcaniiis  Maria  Sfors:a^  and  oppofite  to  it  is  the  monument  of  cardinal 
BaJ/i.  Both  are  of  white  marble,  with  curious  bafjo-relievds^  and  were 
done  hy  Andrea  Sanfovino 'y  and  on  the  monument  of  the  latter  is  a 
ftatue  of  a woman,  which  to  me  appears  to  reprefent  Virtue,  whofe 
drapery  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  The  marble  flceleton,  repre- 
fenting  Death,  and  the  tomb  made  by  Giov.  Baptifla  Gijleni  for  himfelf, 
are  likewife  worth  obferving.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows : 

Johannes  Baptijia  GiJleniiSy  RomamiSy 
Sed  Orbis  civis  potiufquam  Viator 
Cum  Sigifmundi  III.  Uladijlai  IV: 
ac  ychamiis  Cajimiri  I. 

Polonice  & Succiee  Regum 
ArchitcBus  nofi  uno  in  Capitolio  fuity 
Omnia  bona  ut  mala  fecum  tulit 
TOornum  hie  queerens  brevemy  alibi  aternam, 

Suis  edoBus  jloribuSy  pomis  ac  montibus 
Vitam  non  modo  caducam  ejfe,  fed  fiuxam  ; 

Pd  fefe  vivens  exprejfit  imagine 
^luam  non  niji  pulvis  & umbra  finger  ef  y 
Memor  vero  hominem  e plafiicd  natum 
Hecc  artis  Jiiee  vefiigia  fixit  in  lapidcy 
Sed  pede  mox  temporis  conterenda  3 
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Ita  mortis  fua  obdurefcens  in  'ciStoria 
XJt  illam  captiva'rii  ac  faxeam  fecerit ; 

PiSlurce^  Sculptnrce  & ArchiteBurce 
Priplici  in  pugna  ?mlli  daturus  palmam 
'Judex  non  integer  jcijfus  in  partes. 

Anno  MDCLX.  fuwn  agebat  LXXmum 
Cum  hac  inter  rudiment  a prcehideret^ 

Peregit  tande?n  extremum  an.  MDCLXXII. 

A Pe  nec  plaujus  exadiurus  nec  planBus. 

Sed  in  aditu  In  exitu 

AVE  SALVE. 

‘ John  Baptijia  Gijleni.,  a native  of  Rome^  and  rather  a citizen  of  the 

* v/orld  than  a traveller  in  it,  having  been  the  architedl  of  feveral  capi- 
‘ ta!  buildings  to  Sigijmufid  III.  JJiadiJlaus  IV.  and  John  Cafimir  I.  kings 
‘ of  Poland  and  Sweden,  carried  his  good  and  ill  qualities  with  him,  feek- 
‘ ing  an  habitation  of  a fliort  duration  here,  but  an  eternal  manfion  in 

* another  world.  Taught  by  the  fliort-liv’d  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  which  he 
‘ fo  well  imitated,  that  this  life  is  fhort  and  continually  running  to  de- 
‘ cay  ; he  carved  his  image  while  living,  and  being  fenfible  he  was  but 
‘ meer  dufl:,  a fliadow,  he  made  ufe  of  ftone  as  a more  durable  mate- 
‘ rial  for  this  fpecimen  of  his  art ; but  even  this  will  at  lafl:  be  deftroyed 
‘ by  all-devouring  time.  Grown  bold  by  this  vidlory  over  death,  he  took 
‘ him  pnfoner,  and  fixed  him  in  ftone.  He  equally  excelled  in  paint- 
‘ ing,  fculpture  and  architedlure,  fo  that  a connoiflTeur  would  be  dubious 

* for  which  of  thefe  arts  he  was  mofl;  celebrated,  while  he  deferved  the 

* palm  in  all  the  three.  He  firfl;  fketched  out  this  performance  as  an 
‘ amufement  in  the  year  1660,  when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his 

* age,  and  finilhed  the  courfe  of  his  life  in  1672.  Reader,  he  requires 

* neither  thy  applaufe  nor  thy  tears,  but  the  bare  falutation  of  an  Ave  at 
‘ thy  approach,  and  a Salve  at  thy  departure.’ 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family  are  fome  good  paintings,  and  at 
every  corner  of  it  is  a fine  marble  ftatue ; thofe  of  Elija  and  Jonah  were 
done  hyLorenzetto,  from  a defign  of  Raphael’ s,znd  the  two  others  with  the 
monument  by  Bernini.  In  the  pompous  chapel  in  this  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Cibo  family,  are  twelve  pillars  of  Giallo  antico,  and  likewife  a 
great  many  pieces  of  fculpture  in  green  marble,  with  three  pidures,  of 
which  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence  and  that  of  St.  Barbara  are  exqui- 
fite  pieces  Among  feveral  other  monuments  in  this  church,  there  is 
one  with  the  following  epitaph : 
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Camilli^  Bonvifice  Lucenji 
Nobilitate  Getieris,  forma  corporis  ^ 

Moru?n  amabilitate^  Pudicitiay 
Prudentidy  ReligionCy  admirabili 
Vincentius  Pareiitius 
Advocatus  Co7if fori  alls  y 
Conjiix  Conjugi  unanimiy 
^acum  triginta  fex  amios 
nullis  unquam  eve?itis 
Ne  leviter  quidem  tentata  concordia  vixity 
mceftipf.  pof 

Vixit  annos  LIIL  obiit  anno  MDLXXIX. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Camilla  Bonvifa  a native  Lucca,  who,  to  the 
‘ noblenefs  of  her  extradlion  and  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  added  a dig- 
‘ nity  by  the  elegance  of  her  manners,  by  her  modefty,  prudence  and 
' religion  ; her  affedlionate  and  inconfolable  hulband  V mcentio  Parenti  a 
‘ confiftorial  counfellor,  who  lived  with  her  thirty  years  in  a variety  of 
* events,  yet  without  the  lead;  breach  or  interruption  of  a perfect  har- 
‘ mony,  raifed  this  monument.  She  lived  fifty-three  years,  and  died  in 
‘ the  year  1579.’ 


There  are  two  churches  of  the  name  of  S'.  Maria  in  Portico,  of  which  s.  Maria  in 
xhzt  \n  Campitelli y or  the  new  church,  is  the  principal.  In  this 
church,  among  others,  are  two  fine  chapels  belonging  to  the  Altieri  fa- 
mily, particularly  remarkable  for  their  marble  ornaments.  In  the  firft  are 
two  coffins  with  the  bufto  of  a lady  on  one,  with  the  word  Umbra,  i.  e. 

‘ a fiiade,’  and  of  a man  on  the  other,  with  the  word  Nihil,  i.  e.  ‘ no- 
‘ thing  f both  are  fupported  by  two  lions,  of  the  fined:  red  porphyry, 
without  any  of  thofe  white  fpecks  ufually  feen  in  that  valuable  fione.  In 
the  other  chapel  are  two  remarkable  pillars  of  Marmo  Fiorito  or  flov/er- 
ed  marble,  each  of  one  fingle  block,  though  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
and  about  twenty-five  in  height. 

In  S.  Maria  Regina  Cedi  alia  Limgara  the  tabernacle  on  the  high  al-  S.  Maria  Re- 
tar is  remarkable  for  the  embelliffiments  of  Lapis  Lazidi  and  other  gems, 
and  alfo  the  ivory  bafo  relievo's  and  twilled  pillars  of  white  agate.  The 
pavement  before  the  altar  is  an  elegant  inlaid  work  of  white  and  grey 
marble.  The  church,  belongs  to  the  Carmelite  nuns,  and  is  fplendidly 
decorated  by  the  munificence  of  princefs  Anna  Colonna  wife  to  prince 
Laddeo  Barberino,  who  has  alfo  a fuperb  monument  here. 
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S.  Maria  della  Scala  belongs  to  the  Carmelite  monks.  Here  is  a fine 
tabernacle  with  fluted  pillars  of  oriental  alabafler,  and  the  capitals  of 
gilt  bronze  j here  are  alfo  fome  good  paintings  by  Arpino^  Liica^  Pahnay 
and  others. 

Under  this  church  twelve  hundred  and  three  martyrs  lie  interred,  be- 
ing part  of  the  forty  thoufand  Chriftian  flaves  employed  in  building 
Piocle/ian^  baths. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Pranfpontina  are  two  pillars  of  a very  hard 
kind  of  marble  called  Breccia^  to  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  faid 
to  have  been  faftened  when  they  were  fcourged  in  Nero’s,  reign.  The  al- 
tar, among  other  ornaments,  is  adorned  with  eight  pillars  of  Sicilian 
jafper. 

In  the  place  where  at  prefent  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Pranflevere 
flands,  the  ancient  Romans  had  laberna  Meritoria  or  an  hofpital  for 
decayed  foldiers.  On  the  day  of  ChrifVs  birth  a fpring  of  oil  is  faid  to 
have  burfl;  forth  on  the  fpot  where  at  prefent  flands  the  high  altar. 

Near  Sf.Firmians,  altar  are  three  round  black  flones  with  thefe  words 
infcribed  on  them.  Hi  lapides  pe  dibus  Marty  rum  alligabantur^i.  e.  ‘Thefe 
‘ flones  ufed  to  be  tied  to  the  martyrs  feet,’  which  I look  upon  to  have 
been  antique  weights.  The  pavement  of  this  church,  efpecially  that  about 
the  high  altar,  is  of  fine  inlaid  work;  its  tabernacle  is  alfo  remarkable  for 
four  porphyry  pillars.  In  the  tribujia  is  a great  deal  of  Mofaic  work.  On 
the  monument  of  the  cardinal  Philip  de  Alen^oji  bifliop  of  OJiia  is  an  ex- 
cellent baJJ'o-reUevo  of  white  marble,  containing  no  lefs  than  twenty  hu- 
inan  figures  with  this  infcription : 


Francorum  genii  us  Regum  de  ftirpe  Philippus 
Alenconiades  Hofticv,  titulatus  ab  urbe^ 

Fcclefice  Car  do  tantd  virtute  reluxit 

Ut  Jua  Jupplicibiis  cumulentur  marmora  votisy 

Anno  milleno.  C.  qiiater  adde  Jed  I.  ter, 

Qccubuit  qua  luce  Dei  pia  Virgoque  Mater, 

* Philip  de  Alenqon  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  cardinal  bifliop  of 
‘ Ojtia,  a bright  luminary  of  the  church,  and  whofe  effulgent  virtues, 
* fince  his  death  bring  to  his  tomb  crowds  of  fuppliants,  died  in  the 
‘ year  1403,  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  as  the  bleffed  virgin  mother  of 
‘ God  expired.’ 

In  this  church  are  twenty-three  large  pillars,  each  of  which  were  cut 
out  of  a Angle  block  of  oriental  granate  ; the  twenty-fourth  was  car- 
ried by  the  devil  as  far  as  Prague,  according  to  the  vulgar  tradition.  In 
a chapel  near  the  tribuna  is  a very  remarkable  pidture  of  a child  firew- 
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ing  flowers  ; it  is  the  work  of  Domenico  Zampieri^  much  celebrated  by 
the  name  of  Domenichino.  His  mafter-piece  at  Rome  is  on  the  cieling  of 
this  church,  beingthe  aflumption  of  the  vivgmMary-,  whereher  majeftic, 
exulting,  and  yet  modeft  countenance,  together  with  the  looks  of  the 
angels  exprefling  their  eagernefs  to  attend  her,  give  the  beholder  an  in- 
conceivable pleafure. 

In  the  portico  before  the  church  are  four  granate  pillars,  and  on  the 
right  hand  a large  flione  cofiin  with  fcriptural  pieces  in  bafjb-reiievo.  The 
infcription  fliews  it  to  have  been  brought  here  from  cardinal  Carpegni’s 
houfe  in  the  year  1707. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  e S.  Gregorio  in  Vallicella  is  alfo  called  the  s.  Maria  eS. 
New  Church  and  belongs  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.  This  church  af- 
fords  a great  deal  of  entertainment  to  connoifleurs  in  painting ; particu- 
larly in  the  dome,  where  the  Ifate  of  the  blefled  is  exquifitely  painted 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona.  The  burial  of  Chrifl:  by  Michael  Angelo  Caravag- 
gio * in  the  fecond  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  virgin  Mary  by 
Rubens  on  the  high  altar,  are  alfo  admirable  pieces.  The  chapel  of  St. PZ?/- 
lipNeri  is  all  over  inlaid  with  marble,  agate,  mother-of-pearhand  precious 
ftones.  The  faint’s  body  lies  under  the  altar. 

In  the  adjoining  convent  is  a library  confiding  of  twenty  thoufand  vo- 
lumes. 

It  were  an  endlefs  talk  to  give  a defeription  of  all  the  churches  in 
Rome  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  yet  none  of  them  want  a numerous 
train  of  votaries ; but  it  is  fomething  Angularly  abfurd,  that  many  who 
place  a great  confidence  in  the  particular  virgin  Mary  of  this  church, 
give  themfelves  little  concern  about  any  of  the  other  Mary  s ; as  if  inflead 
of  one  there  were  feveral  mothers  of  Chrifl:,  and  as  if  each  of  them  could 
be  of  no  effedlual  fervice  but  in  one  particular  cafe.  I fliall  conclude 
with  the  fineft  of  the  churches  called  by  her  name,  viz.  Madonna  della 
Vittoria,  i.  e.  ‘ our  lady  of  vidtory,’  belonging  to  the  Carmelites  This  Madonna 
church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  j but  an  image  of  the  virgin  ddlaVutona. 
Mary,  which  wrought  a great  miracle  in  a battle  againft  the  heretics  on 
the  white  mountains  Prague  \n  1621,  being  brought  hither,  the 
name  of  it  was  altered.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  monks  here  are 
not  without  a pidlure  of  that  memorable  adtion.  The  image  of  the 
virgin  Mary  ftands  over  the  high  altar,  glittering  with  gems  prefented 
by  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  &c.  to  an  immenfe  value.  The  pidlure  in  the 
firfl  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  of  the  '^^mX.oxsX.Mary  Magdalen,  is  \syMer- 

* Michael  Caravaggio  is  to  be  dlftinguifhed  from  his  brother  Polidore  Caravaggio  who  was 
admitted  as  Chevalier  Servant  at  Malta  j both  were  ingenious  painters.  Polidore  returning 
from  Sicily  to  Rome  in  the  year  1543,  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  his  own  fer-v-ant,  and 
afterwards  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  MeJJina. 
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cat'i.,  and  in  the  fecond  chapel  are  fome  fine  pieces  by  Domenichino,  par- 
ticularly the  virgin  Mary  holding  out  the  child  Jefus  to  St.  Francis.  In 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  are  four  beautiful  green  pillars  and  a white  marble 
baJJ'o-rcliesjo  of  our  Saviour  in  the  manger,  with  the  fliepherds  worfiiip- 
ing  him,  and  fome  fine  fiatues  by  Domenico  j particularly  one  which  is 
extremely  natural,  reprefenting  the  child  Jefus  in  the  virgin’s  lap. 

In  St.  Fherefa's  chapel  are  to  be  feen  a great  quantity  of  fine  negro  an-' 
fico,  the  marble  bulls  of  fix  cardinals  of  the  Carnaro  family,  together 
with  the  flatue  of  this  faint  and  of  an  angel  defeending  to  her,  both  by 
Bernini^  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  whole  chapel.  The  faint  is  repre- 
fented  lying  in  a trance,  and  was  by  the  artift  himfelf  always  looked 
upon  as  his  mafier-piece  ; and  all  connoilTeurs  own  it  to  be  an  incom- 
parable work.  What  chiefly  recommends  the  next  chapel,  befides  a 
piece  of  the  crucifixion  by  Guido  PJjeni,  are  the  rich  ornaments  of  La- 
pis Lazuli  and  other  gems.  This  church  is  indeed  but  fmall,  but  in  fine 
marble,  painting,  gilding,  i^c.  is  inferior  to  very  few.  In  the  convent 
treafury  is  an  amber  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  made  of  a fingle  piece 
though  above  a fpan  high,  and  was  a prefent  from  the  houfe  of  Bavaria ; 
the  face  and  the  infant  Jefus  are  of  ivory.  Here  is  alfo  the  golden 
crown,  prefented  to  the  miraculous  image  of  the  virgin,  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  in  which,  befides  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
flones,  is  a fapphire  of  the  bignefs  of  a hazel  nut.  A Pietd,  or  the  virgin 
Mary  with  a dead  Chrifl,  in  ivory  on  a ground  of  oriental  jafper  is  a mofl: 
exquifite  piece.  The  battle  of  the  vohite  mountain  near  Prague  againfi;  the 
proteflants  is  painted  in  four  large  pidures,  and  hung  in  the  fame  room, 
together  with  that  of  the  Carmelite  monk  Domenico  di  Giefu  Maria,  who 
is  faid  to  have  found  this  wonder-working  image  at  Strachonitz,  a fmall 
town  in  Bohemia,  in  a very  bad  condition  the  hereticks  having  torn 
out  its  eyes.  In  the  burying-vault  lies  a prince  of  the  eledlor  of  Bava- 
ria's family,  who  died  here  fome  years  ago.  Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  convent,  whofe  Ikin  by  the  drynefs  of  the 
place,  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  bones,  that  they  ftill  remain  in  their  na- 
tural pofition,  though  he  lay  buried  in  the  vault  fcveral  years.  Thefe 
and  the  other  curiofities  here  may  be  feen  for  about  two  Paoli^'. 

II fagro  Monte  della  Pietd  was  inflituted  to  prevent  the  extortions  of 
ufurers,  by  which  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor  in  other  countries  are  fo  ex- 
tremely aggravated.  Here  any  one  receives  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  his 
pledge;  and  if  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  feudi,  or  crowns,  he  pays  no  interefl; 
but  if  it  be  above  that  fum,  only  i-woper  cent,  is  required.  In  cafe  eighteen 
months  elapfc  before  the  pledge  be  redeemed,  it  is  publickly  fold,  and 
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the  over-plus  is  referved  for  the  owner  of  the  pledge.  This  fale,  how- 
ever, may  be  prevented  only  by  renewing  the  obligation,  which  is  done 
without  trouble  or  charges.  For  fupporting  this  foundation,  which,  be- 
fides  being  a relief  to  the  poor,  affords  a fubfiffance  to  nofmall  number 
of  people,  legacies  have  been  left  by  the  popes  and  other  perfons  of 
rank.  There  is  alfo  a particular  fraternity  for  the  management  of  this 
office.  In  the  chapel  or  oratorio  is  a good  piece  of  fculptcre  in  marble  by 
Domenico  Gwdi  of  a Modonna  della  Pietd  or  the  virgin  Mar\\  with  a 
dead  Chrift  in  her  lap.  Here  is  a bajj'o-relievo  by  TIoeodon,  reprefenting 
"Jojeph  furnifhing  \\\^Egyptians  with  corn  in  the  time  of  the  famine,  and 
another,  hy  he  Gros^  of  Pobias  lending  ten  pounds  to  Gabel.  Nothing  can 
be  more  appofite  than  the  groupes  in  this  baJjh-reUevo ; one  is  telling 
out  money,  another  writing  a receipt,  a third  entering  it  in  a book, 
and  all  extremely  wx!!  expreffed.  In  other  parts  thefe  Mo?ites  Pietatis 
are  called  Lomba?~dies  or  Loan-chambers. 

In  S.  Nicolh  di  Pokfitino  are  fine  paintings,  wdth  fome  pillars  of  violet  S.Nichold 
coloured  marble,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pavonaceo.  At  the'^^  folenuno, 
altar  of  the  Gavotti  chapel  is  a fine  marble  bajfo-relievo  of  the  virgin 
Mary  appearing  to  a peafant  near  Savo>/.ay  which  is  a mafter-piece  of  the 
famous  Cofmo  Fancelli.  The  ftatue  of  St.  yoftpb  on  one  fide  of  the  altar, 
was  done  by  Antonio  Raggi,  and  that  of  St.  yohn  the  Baptijl  on  the  other 
by  Hercole  Ferrata. 

The  church  of  S.  Onofrio  is  not  without  fome  good  paintings  j but  what  S.  Onofrio, 
chiefly  draws  a foreigner  hither  is  the  fine  view  all  over  the  city  of  Rome., 
which  this  church  affords.  Two  monuments  exadfly  refembling  each  other 
have  been  erefted  here  by  cardinal  Francifco  Barberini,  one  to  his  pre- 
ceptor Bernardo  Gugltelmo,  and  the  other  to  the  learned  yohn  Barcley.  1°^," 

The  widow  of  the  latter  thought  it  injurious  and  degrading  to  her  huf- 
band,  who,  befides  Kis  extraordinary  learning,  was  of  a noble  family  in 
Scotland,  and  equally  noble  in  his  difpofition,  that  he  fhould  be  placed 
by  the  fide  of  a wretched  pedant,  as  flie  called  Guglielmo  j fo  that  fhe 
would  fain  have  demoliffied  the  monument  j but  that  being  out  of  her 
power,  (he  found  means,  however,  to  carry  off  the  marble  bufto  of  her 
hufband  which  had  been  placed  on  it. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  church  is  a flat  ftone  with  this  fhort  infcrip- 
tion ; 

Porquati  PaJJi  o[fa  hie  jacent. 

Hoc  ne  nejcius  ejfes  hofpes 
Fres.  hujus  Ecclejice 

P.  P. 
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‘ Here  are  depdited  the  bones  of  T'orquato  'Tcijfo,  The  fraternity  bc- 
‘ longing  to  this  church  caufed  this  flone  to  be  laid  here  in  i6oi,  that 
‘ you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  place  where  he  was  interred.  He  died 
‘ in  the  year  1595.’ 

On  the  wall  near  this  place  is  the  following  panegyric  on  that  cele- 
brated poet : 

T’orquati  'Tajji.  Poefee, 

Heu  quantum  in  hoc  uno  nomine 
Celehritatis  ac  laudum  f 
OJ]'a  hue  tranftulit^  hie  condidit 
Bonif.  Card.  Bevillaqua 
Ne,  qui  volitaf  ooivus  per  ora  virumy 
Ejus  reliqua  parum  fplendido  locoy 
Colerentury  queererentur. 

Admonuit  virtutis  amor^  admonuit 
Adverjus  Patrice  alumnumy  adverfus 

Parentum  amicum  pietas.  s 

Vixtt  ann.  LI.  natus  magno  JlorentiJf.  Scec.  hono 
ann.  MDXLIV. 

Vivet  hand  fallimur  ceternum  in  homitmm 
Memoriay  AdmirationCy  Cultu. 

‘ The  remains  of  the  poet  L’orquato  T'aJJo  (what  fame  and  glory  is  in- 
‘ eluded  in  that  celebrated  name!)  were  removed  hither,  and  interred 

* by  Bonif accy  cardinal  Bevillaqua,  left  he,  whofe  immortal  reputation 
‘ is  fpread  throughout  the  world,  ftiould  lie  obfeurely  in  fome  unworthy 
‘ place.  The  love  of  virtue  j a regard  to  his  compatriot,  the  ornament 

* of  his  country  j and  duty  to  his  parents  induced  him  to  beftow  this 

* honour  on  their  deceafed  friend.  He  was  born  in  the  happy  year  1544, 
‘ and  in  an  age  of  diftinguifhed  glory;  and  died  in  the  51ft  year  of  his 
‘ age : But  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  will  for  ever  live  in  the 

* remembrance,  efteem,  and  admiration  of  mankind.’ 

I (hall  here  add  the  infeription  on  Alexander  Guidon  monument*, 
who  was  extremely  defirous  of  being  buried  near  Tdajfoy  which  has  in 
fome  meafure  been  complied  with. 

* Guido's  life,  with  feveral  pieces  of  his  poetry,  was  publifhed  by  Crefeem-Beni  at 
Venice  y 1731. 
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Alexandra  GuidOy  Patricio  1‘icinenft^ 

Lyricce  Poejis  Cultori  Celeberrimo^ 

Eruditorum  laudibuSy  Urbis  plaufuy 
■'  Magnorum  Principum  familiaritate 

ac  homribus  illujlriy 
^(i,  dum  maximi  SSmi  Pontijicis 
dementis  XI. 

Sacris  homiliis  Italico  carmine  donandis 
: incumberety 

fub  onere  fplendidijjimo 
m Pufculand  civitate 
acerbo  intercept  us  fato 
Gloria  potius  quam  dierum  pkfius  occubuit. 

Ludovicus  ex  Principibus  MirandolcCy 
’Pit.  S.  Syhejiri  in  Capite  Prejb.  S.  R.  E. 

Cardinalis  PicuSy  Apojiolici  Padatii 
PrafeBuSy 
Annuenie  Pontificcy 

Hue  tratijlato  tumulatcque  corporcy 
, Uty  quod  ilk  m votis  habueraty 

Prope  Magnos  Porquati  cineres 
i conqidefcerety 

Monumentum  pofuit. 

Obiit  die  XII.  'Jujiii 
MDCCXIL 

/Etatis  fua  ann.  LXIII. 

‘ In  memory  of  Alexander  Guido,  of  a noble  family  in  Picitii,  illuftri- 
‘ ous  for  his  lyric  poetry,  which  gained  him  the  praifes  of  the  learned,  the 
‘ applaufe  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  frlendfhip  of  feveral  princes  j 
‘ whilft  his  poetic  genius  was  taken  up  In  tranflating  into  Italian  verfe 
‘ the  homilies  of  pope  dement  XI.  this  glorious  work  was  interrupted 
‘ bv  relentlefs  fate  at  Pufculum,  where  he  died  full  of  glory,  rather  than 
‘ full  of  days.  Lewis,  one  of  the  princes  of  Mirandola,  titular  pried;  of 
‘ St.  Sihejiery  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  prefect  of  the 
‘ apodolical  palace,  with  the  gracious  approbation  of  his  Holinels,  eredled 
‘ this  monument,  having  firft  removed  the  body  and  interred  it  here, 

‘ in  compliance  with  the  ardent  widi  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  to  lie 
‘ near  the  allies  of  the  renowned  Pajfo.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  ’June, 

‘ 1712,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.’ 
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Clement  the 
Eleventh' i hO' 
niilies. 


I/OTpitio  di 
S.  Michele. 
Excellent foun- 
dation for  or- 
phans. 


7apefry  ma- 
niijafiure. 


S.  Paolo  alle 
tie  Fontane. 
S.  Vincenzo. 


S.  Maria  del- 
la Scala  del 
Cielo. 
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Six  of  pope  Clement  the  eleventh’s  homilies,  which  are  read  on  feveral 
feftivals  before  the  cardinals  in  St.  Peter  % church,  have  been  rendered 
into  Italian  verfe  by  Alexander  Guido.,  and  a feventh  by  Bernardino  Per- 
feSio,  which  are  all  publilhed.  The  original  language  in  which  they 
were  delivered  was  Latin-,  but  they  are  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages.  The  whole  number  of  them  is  twenty-eight,  and  a 
very  pompous  impreffion  of  the  Italian  tranflation  was  publilhed  at  Rome 
in  1722,  in  folio. 

IdOfpitio  de'  Poveri  -Fanciulli  di  S.  Michele  d Ripa  Grande,  or  the 
hofpital  for  poor  children,  is  fuch  a large  building,  that  the  front  to- 
wards the  Liber  is  an  hundred  paces  long  ; and  it  is  four  flories  high. 
This  is  a moft  admirable  foundation  for  bringing  up  orphans,  who  are 
allowed  to  choofe  their  trade  ; and  when  they  are  twenty  years  old, 
and  able  to  maintain  themfelves,  they  are  difmifled  from  the  houfe, 
new  cloathed  from  head  to  foot,  with  twenty-five  feudi  or  crowns  in 
their  pocket.  Very  good  tapeftry  is  made  here,  feveral  workmen  from 
the  Gobelins  at  Paris  having  been  invited  hither  by  great  encouragements. 
A lad  who  appears  to  have  a remarkable  genius,  is  inftrudted  in  drawing 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  fpends  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  to  ob- 
tain a thorough  knowledge  in  tapeftry-work.  Into  this  hofpital  are  alfo 
admitted  old  difabled  fervants,  and  other  perfons,-  who  by  age  and  in- 
firmities are  incapable  of  earning  their  bread.  In  the  chapel  the  two 
fexes  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  an  iron  grate  j it  being  Lent  when 
I vifited  this  hofpital,  their  food  confifted  of  a piece  of  dried  fifh,  fome 
cheftnuts  and  bread,  with  a can  of  wine.  The  houfe  of  corredion  be- 
longing to  it  has  room  for  a hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  where,  upon 
failure  of  their  weekly  talks,  they  are  put  into  a machine,  where  they 
undergo  a difeipline,  being  tied  neck  and  heels.  Formerly  they  ufed 
to  be  fcourged  with  cords,  till  a lad  expired  under  the  punifhment,  fince 
which  accident,  rods  have  been  made  ufe  of. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane  Is  that  of  S.  S.  Vincenzo  e 
Anajialio  alle  trMontane,  and  fhould  be  vifited  at  the  fame  timej  though, 
excepting  the  pidlures  of  the  twelve  apoftles  painted  on  the  wall,  faid  to 
be  from  a defign  of  Raphael,  it  fcarce  deferves  notice. 

Oppofite  to  this  church  is  a very  pretty  odangular  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
della  Scala  del  Cielo,  ‘ St.  Mary  of  the  ladder  to  heaven.’  In  the  tri- 
buna, over  St.  Bernard’^  altar,  is  fome  ancient  mofaic-work ; and  the 
altar-piece  reprefents  the  angels  carrying  the  fouls  from  Purgatory  ; for 
according  to  a certificate  on  the  altar,  every  mafs  that  is  faid  here,  delivers 
a foul  from  Purgatory.  From  this  chapel  one  goes  into  the  catacombs, 
or  fubterraneous  paftages,  which  are  faid  formerly  to  have  reached  not 
only  to  St.  Sebajlian,  but  even  to  OJlia.  In  the  area  betw-  .t  he 
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churches  of  S.  Vincenzo  e Anaflafio  and  Maria  della  fcala  del  Cielo  thoaja>id 

tending  to  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  ten  thoufand  Chriftians  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fuffered  inartyrdom. 

At  the  high  altar,  which  is  on  the  right-hand,  are  two  pillars  Fine  pUlan. 
green  porphyry,  of  a beauty  fcarcely  to  be  matched.  Near  this  is  a pil- 
lar four  feet  high,  cafed  with  wood,  and  inclofed  within  iron  rails,  and 
this  infcription  on  it : 

Columna  Jupra  quam  decapitafus  fuit  S.  Paulin  Apojiolus. 

‘ The  pillar  on  which  St.  Paul  the  apoftle  was  beheaded.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  altar  is  another,  adorned  with  red  porphyry  pillars, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  painted  by  Guido  Rheni.  In  this  church 
are  to  be  had  a great  variety  of  little  medals  and  amulets,  with  religious 
ftories,  or  perfons  reprefented  on  them ; and  by  virtue  of  a mafs  faid  over 
thefe  trifles,  they  are  looked  upon  as  fovereign  remedies  againfl;  the 
head-ach,  epilepfy,  and  other  disorders.  A little  farther  from  the  city  S.  s.  Anun- 
on  this  road  is  the  Annunciation  church,  where  indulgences  are  to  be 
had  for  ten  thoufand  years.  Here  I cannot  but  obferve  that  Proteftants  Obfir-vatkn 
are  miftaken  in  imagining  the  term  of  indulgences  to  relate  to  this  life, 
and  confequently  that  an  indulgence  of  a year  authorifes  a twelvemonth’s 
courfe  of  fln.  The  idea  of  the  Rofnan-QzihcMcs  is  very  different;  for 
they  believe  that  they  concern  only  the  future  Hate.  For  inftance,  they 
imagine,  that  a perfon  who,  for  the  purification  of  his  foul,  ought  to 
remain  in  Purgatory  a hundred  thoufand  years,  fiiall  be  difcharged  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  thoufand,  if  he  has  taken  care  in  his  life-time  to 
provide  himfelf  with  indulgences  for  ninety  thoufand  years.  In  the  ca- 
thedrals and  ■ principal  churches  are  feven  privileged  altars  to  be  vifited 
for  this  purpofe,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  this  infcription : 

XJnurn  ex  feptem  Altaribus. 

* One  of  the  feven  altars.’ 

Nearer,  towards  the  city  of  Rome,  lies  the  Bafdica  di  S.  Paolo  juori  di  s. 

mura,  or  St.  Paul’s  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  road  to  Ojlia  ■,  which  is, 
next  to  St.  Peter’s,  the  largeft  church  in  Rome,  its  breadth  being  one 
hundred  and  five  common  paces,  and  the  length  one  hundred  and  fixty ; 
but  according  to  the  geometrical  Roman  meafure,  its  length  is  fixty,  and 
the  breadth  forty  paces.  . The  main  door  is  of  bronze,  adorned  with 
fcriptural  hiftories  in  bajjo-relievo,  and  over  it  this  infcription  : 
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\Iu!tituae  of 
fine  pillars. 


Indulgences  for 
fix  thoufand 
\ears. 


Porta  far.ta. 
Altarepapale. 


A'lcier.t  mo- 
/uic -njo'k. 


Here  Domus  eji  Domini  & fcicri  limina  Regni, 

Hue  proper  at  e populi,  hae  Domus  eji  Domini, 

‘ This  is  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  the  entrance  of  his  facred  kingdom  ; 
‘ haflen  hither,  ye  nations,  this  is  the  Lord’s  houfe.’ 

This  flrudure  refls  upon  ninety  pillars  of  a very  extraordinary  large- 
nefs,  many  of  which  are  of  oriental  granate,  fome  of  pavonnzzo,  and 
all  of  them  antique.  At  the  altar  are  thirty-fix  invaluable  porphyry 
pillars,  befides  fourteen  of  a marble  called  Saligno  CipoUino  near  the 
vellry.  In  the  court  of  the  BenediSiine  con  veil  t of  the  Congregation  of 
Mount  CaJJini^  or  St.  yufiina  of  Padua,  are  two  pillars  of  CipoUino  and 
fix  of  granate,  and  further  on,  feven  larger  pillars  of  granate;  and 
v/ithin  the  convent  are  a hundred  and  ninety-four  pillars,  moft  of  which 
arc  not  yet  fet  up.  The  church  is  divided  into  five  ifies,  the  pillars  in 
the  middle  ifle  are  near  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  all  of  marble 
with  red  and  black  veins,  which,  if  properly  poliflied,  would  be  very 
beautiful.  The  pavement  is  fomething  extraordinary,  but  does  not  at 
all  pleafe  the  eye  ; for  it  confifts  of  fragments  of  inferiptions,  bajfo- 
rclie-vo's,  &c.  Thefe  Cornelio  Margarini,  a BenediSiine  monk,  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  copying,  and  afterwards  publiflied  them  wnth  very  learned 
illuflrations.  In  this  church  alfo  are  to  be  had  indulgences  for  fix  thou- 
fand years.  Indeed  to  me  it  is  fomething  of  a wonder,  that  any  perfon 
who  is  really  perfuaded  that  eternal  happinefs  is  to  be  attained  by  thofe 
indulgences  procured  by  vifiting  churches  and  altars,  can  be  eafy  without 
fpending  fome  time  at  Rome  •,  it  being  the  only  place  in  the  world  wdiere 
that  blelfednefs  may  be  fecured  with  fo  little  trouble,  as  indulgences 
for  twenty  thoufind  years  may  be  acquired  in  half  a day,  by  vifiting  the 
proper  churches. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  four  which  have  0,  porta  fauta,  or  holy  door, 
which  is  opened  only  in  the  Jubilee  year.  It  has  likewife  the  fingular  ho- 
nour of  an  altar,  at  which  the  Pope  only  mufl  fay  mafs.  On  the  fide  of  the 
church  towards  the  OJlia  road  is  an  elegant  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  fa- 
cram.ent  of  the  Eucharifl,  built  by  Carlo  Maderni.  Not  far  from  It 
ftands  the  miraculous  crucifix,  which  fo  often  difeourfed  with  St.  Bridget., 
a Swedifo  princefs,  of  whom  here  is  a fine  marble  ftatue,  in  a praying 
pofiure,  by  Maderno. 

The  mofaic-work  on  the  arched  roof  of  this  church  is  of  fo  old  a date 
as  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and,  according  to  the  following  infeription 
near  it,  was  probably  done  at  the  expence  of  Placidia,  filler  to  the 
emperors  Plonorius  and  Arcadius : 
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Placidia  pia  mens  opens  deem  hoc  faciehaty 
Suadet  Pontifeij  Jludio  fplendere  Leonis. 

‘ This  ornament  was  made  at  the  expence  of  the  devout  PlacidtUy  &c.’ 

Without  the  church  Is  a marble  pillar,  which  Is  fix-and-twenty  feet 
high,  and  Hands  upon  two  fphynxes.  There  are  elegant  baffo-relievo' s 
on  this  pillar,  and  from  the  vine-branches  and  bunches  of  grapes,  fome 
are  induced  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  a temple  of  Bacchus,  others  of 
Vulcan,  and  others  again  of  Vejla.  On  the  top  of  this  pillar  a crofs  is 
eredled,  and  on  the  Tides  are  two  inferiptions,  fignifying  that  it  formerly 
flood  within  the  church,  ^c. 

In  the  church  of  *S.  Pancrazio  fiiori  delle  Mura  are  two  defks  decorated  Pancrazlo, 
with  old  mofaic-work,  on  which  formerly  the  epiflles  and  gofpels  were 
read.  The  canopy  of  the  altar  is  fupported  by  four  porphyry  pillars, 
and  in  the  altar-piece  are  feveral  large  pieces  of  the  fame  valuable  Hone. 

This  church  has  alfo  its  catacombs  j but  they  are  not  fo  remarkable  as 
thofe  of  St.  SebafUan. 

On  the  Capitolme  mount  anciently  flood  the  prifon  called  Cuflodla  Ma~ 
mertina,  and  Carceres  Tulliani ; and  from  a fuppofition  that  St.  Peter  was 
imprifoned  here,  a church  was  built  on  the  fpot,  and  called  S.  Pietro  in 
Carccre-y,  i.  e.  ‘ St.  Peter  In  prifon.’  From  this  church  one  defeends  into 
a dungeon  by  a pair  of  Hairs.  On  the  wall  of  this  Hair-cafe  is  the  irn^-  imprrjjton  of 
predion  of  a human  face,  pretended  to  be  that  of  St.  Peter-,  one  of 
his  keeper's  having  Hruck  him  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  fell  with 
face  againH  the  wall,  which  inHantaneoufly  made  its  impreffion  on  the 
Hone.  This  miracle  is  commemorated  in  the  following  infcriptlon,  with, 
an  iron  grate  over  it  i 

In  qiiejlo  fafj'o  Pietro  da  di  tejia 
Spinto  da  Sbirri  & il  prodigio  rejla. 

‘ St.  Peter  being  Hruck  by  the  gaoler,  fell  with  his  face  againH  this 
‘ Hone,  and  the  miraculous  impreffion  Hill  remains.’ 

In  this  dungeon  are  many  fabulous  rellques,  which  are  not  worth 
deferibing.  Over  this  church,  as  it  were  In  anotheroHory,  is  the  church 
of  S.  Giofeppe  de  Falegnami,  or  St.  Jofeph  of  the  carpenters  ; of  which 
I have  before  made  mention. 

On  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio  Is  the  moH  cele-  S.  Pietro  in 
brated  pidlure  at  prefent  known  in  the  whole  world  j it  is  the  transfigura- 
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tion  of  Chrifi;  on  mowrifTabor^  and  was  the  lafl;  work  of  Raphael'%  admirable 
pencil.  No  monumental  infcription  having  been  thought  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  the  praife  of  that  great  artift,  this  picture  was  fet  up  near  his  remains, 
as  the  mod  affedting  and  ftrongeft  proof  of  the  irreparable  lofs  the  world 
fndained  by  his  premature  exit  j for  he  died  in  the  thirty-feventh  year 
of  his  age.  Whether  the  dory  of  the  polTed'ed,  out  of  whom  the 
difciples  could  not  cad  the  evil  fpirit,  introduced  in  the  bottom  of  this 
piece,  would  not  more  properly  have  made  a feparate  pidture  ; or  whe- 
ther it  judly  makes  a part  of  this,  I’ll  leave  to  the  decidon  of  others. 
But  even  allowing  a fmall  overfight  in  the  invention,  Raphel'%  pencil  is 
affedted  by  the  cenfure.  Here  is  St.  Paul’s  converfion,  by  Vafari  d’ Arez- 
zo^ and  feveral  other  remarkable  paintings,  monuments,  &c. 

In  the  court  of  the  convent  is  a beautiful  chapel,  of  a round  figure, 
and  very  lofty  ; it  is  adorned  with  fixteen  antique  pillars  of  oriental  gra- 
nate,  and  was  founded  by  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain. 


LETTER  L. 

Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Account  of  the  religious  Edifices 
and  papal  Palaces  at  Rome ; particularly  St.  Peters  church, 
the  P atica?!^  and  the  cafUe  of  St.  Angelo. 

SIR, 

I Now  come  to  St.  Peters,  in  the  Vatican,  which  for  largenefs  and 
beauty  may  be  called  the  metropolitan  church  not  only  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  but  of  the  whole  world.  In  this  place  we  fee  to  what  an  amazing 
pitch  the  Romijh  church,  which  is  fo  fond  of  external  pomp  and  fplen- 
dor,  has  within  two  centuries  carried  its  favourite  fcheme,  njiz.  that  of 
captivating  the  fenfes,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  with  awe 
and  fubmiflion  to  the  clergy.  Fontana,  in  his  account  of  this  church, 
computes,  that  in  his  time,  namely,  forty  years  ago,  it  had  cofi;  above 
eighty  millions  of  Roman  fcudi  Pope  Leo  X.  by  his  impatience  in 
forwarding  the  building  and  ornaments  of  this  church  with  all  poffible 

* About  twenty  millions  Sterling;.  This  enormous  expence  had  a happy  effeft  with 
regard  to  Chriftianity  in  general,  though  it  proved  in  fome  meafure  fatal  to  the  church  of 
Rome ) for  it  was  a remote  caiife  of  the  reformation. 
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dlfpatch  and  fplendor,  occafioned  fuch  flagrant  abufes  in  the  fale  of  in- 
dulgences, as  raifed  a general  clamour  among  all  people  of  fenfe.  On 
this  ground  it  was  that  'Tezel  and  Luther  continued  their  hoftilities  againft 
the  papal  fee,  and  with  what  infinite  prejudice  to  it  is  lufficiently  known 
by  the  confequences. 

It  is  faid  that  Conjiantine  the  Great  built  a church  on  this  fpot,  and  that 
the  emperor  himfelf  carried  thither  twelve  balkets  of  earth  j but  that 
edifice,  by  length  of  time,  fell  to  decay,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  yulius  II. 
began  the  prefent  ftru£lure.  The  firfi;  architect  employed  by  him  was 
Bramante  Lazari  -y  and  it  was  continued  xmAce  Raphael  d’  UrbinOy  Giiiliano 
Sangalloy  Fra  GiocondoVeronefey  Peruzziy  Antonio  Sangallo,  Michael  Aa- 
geloy  Barozziy  Fontana,  Maderno,  Bernini,  and  others. 

Over  the  doors  of  this  edifice  are  feveral  panegyrical  infcriptions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Paul  V,  Urban  VIII.  and  Inno- 
cent X.  fliewn  in  compleating  this  noble  ftrudfure  3 but  I fhall  inlert 
only  that  in  honour  of  Innocent  X. 

Bajilicam  Principis  Apojlolorum, 

In  hanc  molis  amplitudinem 
Multiplici  Romanorum  Pont  if  cum 
JEdificatione  perdudlam, 

INNOCENFIUS  X.  PONT.  MAX. 

Novo  ccelaturre  opere, 

Ornatis  facellis, 

InterjeBis  in  utraque  Fempli  ala 
Marmoreis  columnis, 
frato  e vario  lapide 
Pavimento,  rnagnificentius  terminavit. 

‘ This  noble  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  brought 
‘ to  its  prefent  allonifhing  bulk  and  grandeur  under  a long  fuccefiion 
‘ of  popes,  was  completed  by  Innocent  X.  in  a magnificent  manner  j 
‘ who  made  additional  ornaments  of  fculpture,  adorned  the  two  wings 
‘ of  the  church  with  marble  pillars,  caufed  it  to  be  paved  with  curious 
‘ inlaid  work  of  Hones  of  various  colours,  and  embellifhed  its  feveral 
‘ chapels.’ 

Clement  VIII.  appointed  a particular  commiflion  of  cardinals  and  pre- 
lates to  luperintead  the  building  of  St.  Peter  s,  who  took  cognizance  of 
all  difputes  about  contrafls,  delivering  of  the  materials,  embezzle- 
m<  nts,  But  the  moil  profitable  article  to  thefe  (^ommifTioutiS  was 
that  of  legacies  for  pious  ujes,  which,  if  the  particular  p.ace  and  manner 
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of  applying  them  were  not  fpecified  in  the  will ; or  if  what  was  intended 
had  been  already  done  ; or  lafUy,  if  circumffances  would  not  admit  of 
complying  with  the  intent  of  the  legacy,  this  committee  had  a power 
of  appropriating  it  to  the  carrying  on  this  building  j at  lead:  they  always 
had  the  intereft  or  produce  of  the  legacy  from  the  dec<  afe  of  the  donor 
till  judgment  was  given,  though  it  was  in  favour  of  fome  other  religious 
body.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  grand  and  fuperb  than  the  area 
before  the  church.  The  monument  of  Scipio  jyricanus  is  faid  to  have 
been  a pyramid  larger  than  that  of  C.  Seftiiis  ftill  remaining,  was  removed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  to  enlarge  this  area,  and  I believe  the  eye 
has  loft  nothing  by  the  alteration.  The  oval  colonade  round  it  has  four 
rows  of  pillars  forming  three  feparate  walks.  The  extent  of  this  area 
may  be  eftimated  from  the  fhorteft  diameter  at  the  two  fountains  and  the 
obeliftc,  v/hich  is  a hundred  and  eighty  common  paces,  and  its  longeft 
diameter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colonade  to  the  front  of  the  church, 
which  is  four  hundred.  Some  prints  and  pidfures  reprefent  a colonade 
diredlly  facing  the  church,  but  there  is  in  fadl  no  fuch  thing ; the  area 
being  clear  and  open  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  church.  This  colonade 
conlifts  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  made  of  Tdivoli  free-ftone, 
which  are  fo  large  that  three  men  can  fcarce  grafp  them.  On  the  roof, 
xvbich  is  flat,  ftand  eighty-fix  ftatues  of  fo  many  faints,  twdee  as  big  as 
tlie  life,  all  deftgned  by  Bernini. 

The  area  is  adorned  with  two  ftately  fountains  j and  in  the  centre 
ftands  the  vaft  granate  obelifk,  formerly  belonging  to  Nerds  Circus^ 
which  was  near  this  place.  This  fuperb  obeliflc  was  firft  dedicated  to 
the  fun  by  Sejojiris  king  of  Egypt',  and  in  Caligula's  time  brought  to 
Rome  in  a very  large  drip,  the  dimenfions  of  which  are  given  by  Rliny, 
lib.  xvi.  c,  40.  Its  four  fides  terminate  obtufely  inftead  of  forming  an 
acute  angle  ; neither  is  it  embelliftied  wdth  hieroglyphics,  which  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  feen  on  other  Egyptian  obeliflcs.  The  weight  of  it  is  faid 
to  be  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
fix  pounds,  and  the  height  of  it  eighty  feet,  exclufive  of  the  bafe,  which 
is  thirty- feven.  It  \vas  fet  up  under  the  diredfion  of  Fontana  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  who  alfo  in  other  refpedls  was  a great  benefadior  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  For  raifing  this  obelifk  out  of  the  ground,  where  it  lay  as  it  were 
buried,  Fontana  contrived  forty-one  machines,  with  iron  rollers  and  thick 
ropes,  and  worked  them  all  at  once  by  means  of  eight  hundred  men 
and  a hundred  ’and  fixty  horfes.  This  could  not  be  effedled  in  lefs 
than  eight  davs  ; and  to  bring  the  obelifk  to  the  place  where  it  now 
ftands,  though  it  is  only  three  hundred  paces  from  the  fpot  w'here  it 
lay,  was  a labour  of  four  months.  But  the  greateft  proof  of  Fontana's 
‘ftcill  in  mechanics  was  feen  on  the  loth  of  September,  1586,  when,  by 
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means  of  fifty-two  movements  of  his  machines  (for  which,  particular  fig- 
nals  were  given  by  founding  a trumpet  and  flriking  a bell),  this  fiu- 
pendous  mafs  was  fuccefsfully  erected  and  fixed,  arnidfl  the  acclamati- 
ons of  the  people,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  difeharge  of  the  cannon  at 
the  cafile  of  St.  Angelo,  It  is  alfo  added,  that  Fontana  confiding  in  the 
computation  of  the  momenta  of  his  machines,  was  near  totally  mifearry- 
ing  ; at  leaft  it  is  laid,  that  on  the  day  above-mentioned  he  was 
extremely  perplexed,  the  ropes  having  ftretched  more  than  what  he 
had  imagined  ; fo  that  after  all,  the  obelisk  wanted  a little  of  being 
raifed  perpendicularly  on  the  pedeftal.  In  this  difficulty,  an  oblcure 
perfon  among  the  crowd  is  reported  to  have  called  out  to  the  engineers  to 
wet  the  ropes.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  expedient  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  whole  work  was  accompliffied  in  the  fpace  of  half  a year  ; 
and  the  expence  of  it  was  thirty-feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  leventy- 
five  feudi  or  crowns,  exclufive  of  the  brafs  crucifix  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
four  lions  on  whofe  backs  it  refts  merely  by  its  equilibrium  and  weight, 
without  any  cement  or  other  faftening.  Of  the  engines  and  machines 
made  ufe  of  for  the  eredion  of  it,  a particular  account  is  given  by 
Bellorius  in  his  life  of  Fontana,  and  In  Mercati,  de  Obelijeis.  The  four 
lions  that  fupport  the  obelisk  are  placed  on  the  pedeftal,  and  are  of 
gilt  bronze.  The  foundation  which  is  very  broad  and  deep  confifts  en- 
tirely of  fmall  pieces  of  flint  and  brick  or  tiles,  cemented  together  with 
ftrong  mortar.  The  crofs  on  the  top,  which  is  feven  feet  high,  and 
is  of  gilt  brafs,  as  is  pretended,  has  in  it  a piece  of  the  crofs  on 
which  Chrift  fuflered ; and  whoever  in  paffing  by  it  fays  a Fatcr-nofler 
and  Ave  Maria  for  the  profperity  of  the  fee  of  Rome  is  entitled  to  an  in- 
dulgence for  ten  years  and  ten  times  forty  days.  In  the  time  of  pa- 
ganifm  this  obelisk  appears,  from  the  following  infcriptlons  near  the  top 
of  it,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  two  emperors  Augujius  and  Tiberius, 

Divo  Crefari  D.  yulii  F.  Augujlo. 

Tiberio  Cafari  D.  Augujii  F.  Augujlo  jacrum. 

And  the  following  diftich  exprefies  all  the  revolutions  it  has  under- 
gone : 

Mgyptus  Soli,  binis  me  Roma  dicavit 
Augujlis,  facras  tu  pie  Sixte  Cruci. 

‘ Egypt  dedicated  me  to  the  fun,  Rome  to  two  emperors,  but  by  thee, 

* O devout  Sixtus,  I am  confecrated  to  the  crofs.’ 
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Under  the  above-mentioned  ancient  infcriptions,  Sixtus  V.  caufed  the 
following  to  be  engraved  on  the  fide  towards  the  church  : 

SanSHJJimce  Cruet 
Sixtus  V.  Pont,  Max. 

Confecravit 

R priore  fede  avulfum^ 

Rt  Caf.  Aug.  ac  Tib. 
y.  L.  ablatuniy 
MDLXXXVI. 

‘ This  obelisk  being  brought  away  from  its  former  fituatlon,  where 
‘ it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Augufius  and  Ptberius^  was  by 
‘ Sixtus  V.  confecrated  to  the  facred  crofs,  1586. 

On  the  four  fides  of  the  pedefial  are  the  following  infcriptions. 

On  the  wefi;  fide  : 

Chrijlus  vincity 
Chrijlus  regnat y 
Chrijlus  imperaty 
Chrijlus 

Ab  omni  malo 
Plebem  fuatn 
defendat  / 

‘ Chrift  conquers  5 Chrlil  reigns  j Chrifi:  governs  us ; may  Chrifi:  de- 
fend his  people  from  all  evil.’ 

On  the  north  fide  : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Cruci  inviBa 
Obelijeum  Vaticanum, 

Ab  impura  fuperjlitione 
Rxpiatunty  jujlius 
Rt  felicius  conjecravit 
Anno  MDLXXXVI.  Pont.  II 

‘ Pope  Sixtus  V.  having  purified  this  Vatican  obelisk  from  the  fu- 
perfiition  with  which  it  had  been  polluted,  confecrated  it  under  hap- 
pier aufpices,  and  with  much  greater  propriety  to  the  invincible 
crofs,  in  the  year  of  Chrifi:  1586,  and  of  his  pontificate  the  fecond.’ 

4 Under- 
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Underneath  are  thefe  words  : 
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Dominicus  Fontana  ex  pago  Miliagri 
Nova  Comienfis  tranjlulit  & erexit, 

< Removed  and  eredled  by  Domenico  Fontana^  &c. 

On  the  eafl:  fide  : 

Fcce  O'ux  Domini  ! 

Fugite 

Partes  adverfcCy 
Vicit  Leo 

De  Fribu  yuda;. 

‘ Behold  the  crofs  of  our  Lord ! let  his  enemies  fly  before  hiiUj  for 
‘ the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  yudah  is  conqueror.’ 

On  the  fouth  fide : 

Sixtus  V,  Pont.  Max. 

Obelifcum  Vaticanum, 

Dis  Gentium 

Impio  cultu  dicatuiUy 
Ad  Apofioloru7n  limina 
Opej'ofo  labore  tranjlulit 
Anno  MDLXXXVI.  Pont.  IT. 

‘ This  obelisk  which  had  been  profanely  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the 
‘ heathen,  was  with  immenfe  labour  brought  within  the  facred  limits 
‘ of  the  apoflolic  church,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  of  Chrill 
* 1586,  and  the  fecond  of  his  pontificate.’ 

In  the  foundation  are  laid  feveral  medals  flruck  on  this  occafion.  On 
one  of  them  was  the  effigies  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  on  the  reverfe  a man 
fafl  afleep  under  a tree  with  this  legend  : 

Perfedta  Securitas. 

‘ Perfedl  fecurity.’ 

On  another  was  S.  Francis  d' AJJiJi  kneeling  before  a crucifix,  with  an 
old  decayed  temple,  and  thefe  words : 
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Vade  Francifccy  rcparai 
‘ Go,  Francis^  and  rebuild/ 

Alexander  on  the  2 Augufl ^ 1661,  at  laying  the  firft 

llone  of  the  colonade  round  the  area,  put  feveral  gold  and  filver  medals 
under  it.  Some  reprefented  the  area  with  its  embelliflaments,  and  thele 
legends,  Vaticani  Tefnpli  area  porticibiis  ornata^  i,  e.  ‘ The  area  of  the 
‘ Vatican  church  adorned  with  portico’s.’  Fundamenta  ejus  in  Montibus 
JanBisy  i.  e.  ‘ Its  foundations  are  on  the  holy  hills.’  The  deps  from  the 
area  up  to  the  church  are  called  Limina  Apojlolorum.  Charles  the  Greats 
at  his  approaching  St.  Peters  church,  in  order  to  be  crowned,  is  faid 
to  have  afeended  thefe  fteps  on  his  knees.  Indeed  at  prefent  one  may 
happen  to  fee  an  old  woman  or  two  driving,  by  a devotion  of  the  fame 
kind,  to  fecure  a fcttlement  in  heaven  ; otherwife  Roftie  is  not  the  place 
mod  remarkable  for  attachment  to  fuch  ceremonies.  On  each  fide  of 
thefe  deps  dand  the  datues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Minio  di  Fiefoli. 
Poriica  before  top  of  thefe  deps  before  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a grand 

toec.uu  . portico,  which,  at  any  other  place,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a church 
of  itfelf  j it  being  two  hundred  and  fixteen  feet  in  length  and  forty  in 
breadth.  Eight  pillars,  twelve  palms  in  diameter,  and  fcarcely  to  be 
. grafped  by  five  men,  together  with  feveral  others  of  fine  Tevertino  done, 
fupport  the  architrave,  on  which  is  this  infeription  : 

In  honorem  Prmcipis  Apofiolorum 
Paulus  V.  Burghejius,  Romanus 
Pont.  Max.  Anno  MDCXII. 

Pontificatus  VII. 

^ To  the  honour  of  the  chief  of  the  apodles,  pope  PaulY,  of  the 
‘ family  Burghefe  and  a native  of  Romey  in  the  year  1612,  and  in  the 
‘ feventh  year  of  his  pontificate/ 

On  each  fide  of  the  five  entrances  into  this  portico  dand  two  Ionic 
pillars  of  a purple  kind  of  marble  j over  the  main  entrance  is  a marble 
bajjh-relie’vo  by  Mahneino,  reprefenting  Chrid  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Pe- 
ter. Over  this  portico  is  the  clofet  from  whence  the  Pope  three  times  a 
year,  viz.  on  Maunday-Thurjday,  FjaJier-d2iy,  2LndAfcenfton-dizy , pronounces 
the  publick  benedidlion.  On  Maundy  Thurfday  is  alfo  read  by  two  car- 
dinals, who  are  deacons,  the  Bulla  in  Ccena  Domini : one  reads  it  in  La- 
cluy  and  the  other  in  Italian:  The  curfe  againd  hereticks  is  then  em- 
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blematically  denounced  by  extinguifhing  a wax  taper  and  throwing  it 
down  to  the  ground.  This  clofet  or  trihima  was  deligned  by  Latifranco', 
and  a fine  print  of  it  is  publiflied.  by  Bartoli.  The  portico,  for  the  more 
convenient  cleaning  the  church  is  furnifhed  with  water ; here  is  alfo 
a piece  of  mofaic-work,  which  flood  formerly  in  the  church,  and  was 
removed  hither  together  with  the  wall.  It  is  the  work  of  Giotto  a Flo- 
rentine painter,  who  died  in  the  year  1336,  and  was  rewarded  with  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  guilders  *,  a large  fum  at  that  time,  by  cardinal 
Stefanechi,  nephew  to  pope  Bonijace  VIII.  It  reprefents  the  Romijb 
church*  under  the  figure  of  a fliip  in  a florm,  with  the  difciples  of  Chrifl 
on  board,  while  our  Saviour  appears  walking  on  the  waves  and  holding 
out  his  hanil  to  Peter  ]ufl  finking,  when  his  faith  began  to  fail  him.  But 
the  bell  part  of  the  work,  in  the  judgment  of  the  connoiffeurs,  is  a man 
fitting  on  the  fliore  angling  with  a rod. 

This  portxo  is  paved  with  the  finefl  marble,  and  the  cieling  is  em- 
belhfhed  with  gilding  and  flucco-work.  On  the  right-hand,  near  the 
flairs,  is  an  equeflrian  flatue  of  Conffamine  the  Great ; his  joy  and  fur- 
prife  at  the  appearance  of  the  effulgent  crofs  in  the  fky  is  admirably  ex- 
preffed  in  this  piece.  And  though  i is  not  quite  compleated,  and  wants 
the  polifh,  it  is  greatly  efleemed  both  for  its  remarkable  fize,  being  of 
a fingle  block  of  marble,  and  for  its  beauty : it  is  the  work  of  Lore?izo 
Bernini  -f-.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide,  is  an  equeflrian  flatue  of 
Charlemain,  made  out  of  a fingle  block  of  marble,  by  AuguJHno  Ccrnaccbvii . 

A great  many  faults  are  found  in  this  piece  3 but  polfibly  the  gieatefl 
difadvantage  to  this  flatue  is,  that  the  artifl  is  flill  living,  and  at  his 
death  all  thefe  cenfures  will  probably  vanifli. 

From  the  portico  four  doors  open  into  the  church,  of  which  the  far-  porta  Santa, 
theft  on  the  right-hand  is  walled  up,  and  opened  only  once  in  twenty- 
five  years,  namely,  in  the  holy,  or  Jubilee  year  j and  then  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  the  Pope  himfelf  with  a hammer.  The  brafs  crofs  on 
the  door  is  kiffed  with  fuch  devotion,  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  be- 
come much  paler  than  the  other.  Formerly  no  woman  was  permitted 
to  go  through  the  furtheft  door  on  the  left-hand  j but  this  abfiird  order 

* About  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds JtcrUng. 

f Lerenzo  Bernini  was  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  eminence  in  painting,  mechanics,  archi- 
teAure  and  fculpture,  that  no  perfon  of  tafte  would  omit  feeing  any  of  his  works,  of  which 
eighteen  fpecimens  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Peter’s  church.  There  are  alfo  a great  many 
pieces  in  architecture,  fculpture,  istc.  to  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  Ron:e,  which  are  fpeci- 
fied  in  their  proper  places.  Lorenzo  Bernini  was  born  at  Naples,  of  Florentine  parents,  and 
was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  time.  Though  he  was  a perfon  of  a great  genius  and  un- 
derftanding,  his  converfation  was  none  of  the  moft  agreeable,  being  extremely  hot  and 
impetuous.  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  made  a knight  of 
the  Portuguefe  order  of  Chrift.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1680,  in  the  eightv-fecond  year  of  his 
age.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Baldinucci.. 

has 
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has  been  for  fome  time  repealed.  Torngi,  in  his  treat! fe  Crypf.  Fa- 
tican.  fays,  that  the  fartheft  door  on  the  left-hand  was  formerly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  Porta  Judicii^  being  appropriated  only  for  bring- 
ing the  dead  into  the  church,  as  the  middle  door  was  called  Porta  Ar- 
gentea^  from  its  being  plated  over  with  filver;  but  at  prefent  nothing  of. 
it  is  to  be  feen.  It  is  made  of  brafs,  with  two  foldings,  each  ccnfifting 
of  th  ree  compartments.  In  the  two  upper  divifions  are  our  Saviour  and 
the  virgin  Mary ; in  the  two  middle  ones,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
in  one  of  the  lov/eft  compartments  is  Eugene  IV.  putting  the  crown 
upon  the  emperor  Sigijmund's  head  ; and  in  the  other,  the  fame  Pope 
giving  public  audience  to  lome  embalTadors  from  the  eaft.  This  door 
was  cad  by  Antonio  Filareti  and  Simone  Donatelli^  two  FlorentineSy  by 
order  of  pope  Eugene  IV.  Over  it  is  a marble  bajfo-relievo,  by  Ber- 
nini, in  which  is  reprefented  our  Saviour  commanding  Peter  to  feed  his 
flaeep.  * 

This  incomparable  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Latin  crofs,  and 
the  proportion  is  fo  exactly  obferved  in  the  length,  height,  and  breadth, 
that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  any  thing  extraordinary  large  in  any  of  the 
three  dimenlions,  although  the  whole  taken  together  be  of  a very  un- 
common bulk  and  extent.  The  middle  ifle  is  about  thirty-eight  com- 
mon paces  broad,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  church  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight ; of  which  the  diftance  from  the  entrance  of  the  church  to 
the  center  of  the  cupola  takes  up  a hundred  and  eighty. 

According  to  the  chevalier  Carlo  Fonta7ia\  geometrical  computation, 
the  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  the  breadth  of  the  portico  and  the 
ihicknefs  of  the  walls  included,  is  970  Roman  pahni,  which  are  equal 
to  666  4 pieds  de  roy  de  Paris,  or  French  feet,  and  722  Englijh  feet,  as 
calculated  by  Mijfon.  I lhall  now  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  a Roman 
palmo  is  about  an  inch  more  than  a common  fpan  ; or,  according  to  a 
geometrical  computation,  it  is  8 inches  and  3 lines,  that  is,  fomething 
above  4 of  a Paris  foot. 

The  length  within,  from  pope  Eugenius'%  brafs  door  to  the  fartheft 
altar,  where  St.  Peters  pulpit  hands,  is  829  4 Roman  palmi,  or  571  Parisy 
and  594  Eftglijh  feet. 

The  breadth  of  the  great  nave  or  middle  ifle,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  church, is  123  palmi,  or  84  4 French,  and  86  4 Englifo  feet ; 
but  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  from  the  Capella  del  Coro  to  that 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  excluflve  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  v/alls,  is  414 
pabni,  or  284  Paris,  and  291  Englijh  feet.  The  length  of  St.  Peters 
church  to  the  crofs  ifle  is  2 palmi,  or  170  French,  and  174  Englijh 
feet.  The  length  of  the  crofs  ifle  is  615  palmi,  or  410  French,  and 
438  feet;  and  including  the  walls,  671  palmi,  c>x  ^ French 
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feet,  and  490  Englijh.  The  breadth  of  the  crofs  llle  within  is  103 
palmi,  or  70  4 French  feet,  and  73  EngUJJd.  The  height  of  the  churcii 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  (not  including  the  cupola)  is  2co  palmi^ 
or  1374  French-,  and  1 44  Englijh  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  facade  or  front  is 
390  palmi I the  height  of  the  ftatues  on  the  frontifpiece  22  pal nri,  or 
16  French,  and  18  Englijh  feet  j and  the  outward  circumference  of  the 
church  '^ooQ  palmi. 

in  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  included  feveral  large  courts,  and  it  was 
enriched  with  prodigious  ornaments  of  gold  and  hlver ; but  the  main 
building  was  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  St.  Pcier's  at  Rome.  St.  Pauiu 
St.  Paul's  church  at  London  is  a noble  piece  of  architedlure,  but  much 
lefs  in  its  dimenfions  than  St.  Peters  •,  its  length,  according  to  Chamber- 
lain, being  only  690  Englijh  feet,  which  make  about  646  feet  of  Paris', 
but  if  we  follow  the  meafurement  and  defign  of  Colin  Campbell,  in  tlie 
firfl  volume  of  his  Vitruvius  Britanmeus,  which  feems  to  conre  nearefi: 
the  truth,  the  length  of  St.  Paul's  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  ^20  Eng- 
lijh feetj  whereas  St.  Peter’s  (of  which  he  gives  the  neweft  and  meft 
exadl  plan  and  elevation)  takes  up  650  Englijh  feet,  excluflve  of  the 
portico ; but  in  both  the  thicknefs  ot  the  walls  is  included.  St.  Peter’s, 
according  to  my  meafuie,  is  228  commion  paces  in  length,  of  which 
paces  the  length  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  from  the  Jai^ade  to  the  center 
of  the  cupola  is  124,  and  the  whole  length  222.  The  length  of  the 
crofs  ifle  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  door  is  115,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  church  in  other  parts  is  46  fuch  paces.  The  diameter  of  the  cupola 
is  53,  and  the  circumference  of  the  firft  gallery  156  common  paces. 

In  an  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of  St.  Paul’s  is  a wooden  model  of 
St.  Peters  church j but  fo  inaccurate,  that  they  who  judge  of  the  tw^o 
churches  by  it  will  be  greatly  miftaken. 

After  all  the  attention  and  charge  in  building  St.  Peter’s,  it  has  not 
been  preferved  from  the  common  fate  of  all  fublunary  things  ; i.  e.  it 
has  a mixture  of  imperfedions  j but  inftead  of  enlarging  on  them,  or 
examining  the  juftnefs  of  fuch  cenfures  on  this  fuperb  edifice,  give  me 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  introdudlion  to  the  firft  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Campbell’s  Vitruvius  Britannicus. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a work  of  Height  of  the 
aftonifhing  art  and  grandeur,  and  at  a confiderable  difiance  imprefies 
on  the  mind  a magnificent  idea  of  the  city  in  which  it  ftands.  The 
height  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the  crofs  is  393 
palmi,  or  405  French,  and  432  Englijh  feet.  The  outward  circumfe- 
rence of  the  dome  is  620  Englijh  feetj  and  the  inward  diameter,  whidi 
is  equal  to  that  of  Pantheon,  is  191  Roman  palmi,  or  \ French, 
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and  143  EngUJlj  {tti.  The  firfl  gallery  in  the  cupola  I found  to  be  214 
common  paces  round. 

Domhyvjhom  This  dome  was  built  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Jac.  de  la 
‘ Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana  being  the  architedts ; however,  the  honour 
of  the  undertaking  and  the  defign  is  due  to  the  great  Michael  Angelo. 
That  celebrated  artift,  upon  hearing  fome  perfons  crying  up  the  Ro-^ 
tonda  as  a work  of  antiquity  never  to  be  paralleled,  faid.  That  he  would 
not  only  build  a dome  equally  large,  but  build  it  in  the  air;  and  he  af- 
terwards made  his  affertion  good.  Giojoppe  d'  Arpino  drew  the  defigns 
for  the  mofaic  ornaments  in  the  cupola,  among  which  the  four  evan- 
gelifts,  in  four  large  oval  compartments,  are  particularly  admired.  This 
amazing  ftrudlure  refts  on  four  pillars,  each  of  90  palmi  in  diameter ; each 
of  which  is  adorned  with  a white  marble  ftatue,  twenty-two  palmi  high, 
Avithout  the  pedeftal.  The  hrfl  is  St.  Veronica  by  Francejca  Mochi ; the 
fecond  is  St.  Hele?iay  by  Andrea  Bolgi ; the  third  St.  Andrew.,  by  dii 
^efne,  or  du  ^lepioy  ; and  the  fourth  St.  Longinus^  was  done  by  Bernini., 
who  alfo  defigned  thefe  ornaments.  As  for  thefe  ftatues,  fome  give  the 
preference  to  St.  Andrew,  which  is  indeed  a mafter-piece  of  du  ^ejnoy, 
furnamed  il  Fiammingo,  or  the  Fleming ; and  the  only  ftatue  he  ever  made, 
befides  that  of  St.  Sufanna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Loretto,  nearTm^ 
jans  pillar  at  Rome-,  both  are  particularly  admired  for  their  drapery. 
In  that  of  St.  Veronica,  the  piece  of  linen  on  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
impreffion  of  Chrift’s  face,  feems  as  it  were  blown  back  by  the  wind, 
which  from  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory  is  reckoned  a beauty;  as  St. 
Veronica,  upon  receiving  back  the  cloth  from  our  Saviour,  is  faid  to  have 
withdrawn  in  great  hafte.  Bernini,  by  the  niches  he  made  in  the  pil- 
lars for  the  above-mentioned  four  ftatues,  and  efpecially  by  the  ftairs 
along  the  foundations  of  the  pillars,  for  going  down  into  the  vaults,  or 
Sacre  Grotte,  was  cenfured  for  having  weakened  the  foundations  to  a 
great  degree ; and  foon  after  a cleft  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  cupola,  oc- 
raftoned  by  a violent  clap  of  thunder.  Bernini,  who,  otherwife,  was 
far  from  being  of  an  affable  behaviour,  met  with  very  few  friends  to 
oppofe  the  general  clamour  againft  his  temerity,  as  the  caufe  of  this  un- 
happy accident ; fo  that  he  was  near  loftng  his  head  on  that  account, 
which  he  faved  only  by  his  fuccefs  in  removing  and  erecting  the  obelifk 
in  the  piazza  Michael  Angelo,  the  defigner  of  this  dome,  was 

apprehenlive  of  fuch  an  accident ; and  earneftly  dehred  that  thefe  four 
main  pillars,  with  their  foundations,  flaould  not  be  in  the  leaft  altered 
or  meddlai  with.  The  unhappy  confequence  has  fhewn  how  com- 
mendable it  would  have  been  to  follow  his  advice  ; fince  all  admirers  of 
architecture  cannot  but  be  concerned  at  this  flaw  in  fo  noble  a ftruCture, 
which  comes  as  near  to  the  fummit  of  perfection  as  is  poflible  for  any  of 
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the  works  of  mortals  to  arrive  at.  In  the  year  1700  this  deft  in  the 
cupola  was'\vidcned  by  an  earthquake;  but  by  reafon  of  its  great  height 
it  is  Icarce  difcernable  from  below,  unlefs  one  be '.previoufly  informed  of 
it  ; however,  from  the  upper  galleries  are  plainly  feen  two  clefts  or  fif- 
fures,  oppofite  to  each  othei-,  and  one  of  them  covered  with  an  iron 
cramp  of  a hand’s  breadth. 

Over  each  of  thefe  four  flatues  is  a fine  tribima^  or  gallery,  from  ReHques. 
whence,  fe.veral  times  in  the  year,  the  reliques,  which  are  kept  in  a 
particular  chapel  are  expofed  to  public  view,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers^. 

In  the  vaults  under  the  pedefials  of  each  of  the  four  flatues  an  altar  is 
eredted,  on  which  the  hiftory  of  the  faint,  whofe  flatue  flands  over  it, 
is  reprefented,  in  mofaic-work,  by  Fabio  ChriJhforij  from  the  defigns 
of  the  famous  Ajidrea  Sacchi.  Under  thefe  four  altars  are  fteps  leading 
down  to  the  other  fubterraneous  vaults,  which  are  full  of  excellent  mo- 
faic,  that  being  the  only  work  which  could  be  proof  againft  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  place.  This  molaic-work  was  formerly  the  pavement  of  the 
old  church  of  St.  Peter.  Thefe  vaults  are  crowded  with  the  tombs  of 
the  faints,  which  being  too  facred  to  be  broken  down  or  removed,  are 
inclofed  with  a wall,  fo  that  there  is  no  feeing  any  thing  here  without 
a torch.  The  pavement  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Conflantine  the  Greats  and  confifts  of  porphyry  and  other  kinds  of  marble. 

Here  was  interred  queen  Chrijiina  of  Sweden ; and  near  her  flands  a 
flatue  of  Chrifl,  in  white  marble,  in  the  old  Gothic  tafle ; and  on  all 
fides  here  are  feen  flone  coffins  of  the  popes  and  cardinals  of  paft  ages. 

Adrian  IV.  lies  in  a very  large  coffin,  made  of  a fingle  piece  of  granate, 
brought  out  of  Egypt  at  the  fame  time  as  the  Vatican  obelifk,  and  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  largeft  piece  of  its  kind  in  that  form. 

Formerly  the  emperors Fheodojius,  and  0/foIL.  lay  here  fepa-  Ton-.hs  of 
rately  in  very  fuperb  monuments ; but  in  fucceeding  ages,  the  Popes  have 
thought  fit  to  put  their  coffins  to  other  ufes,  laying  the  three  emperors  bones 
together  in  a kind  of  hole,  not  unlike  an  oven.  Poffibly  the  fecret  mo- 
tive of  the  Popes  was  utterly  to  efface  and  extinguiffi  all  remembrance 
of  the  fupremacy  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  emperors  oi  RoinCy 
and  efpecially  of  thofe  emperors  who  were  of  Otho  the  fecond’s  refolute 
temper.  Befides  queen  here  are  buried  other  illuflrious  per- 

fons  of  that  fex,  as  the  emprefs  Mary,  Flonorius  in  \vhofe  grave 

was  found  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  to  a very  confiderable  value;  the  latter 
were  difpofed  of  in  the  veflry,  and  the  former  in  building  the  new  church  ; 


* The  tedious  catalogue  of  the  fiiSliti'ous  reliques  which  the  author  gives  are  omitted 
here,  and  in  moft  other  parts  of  this  woik,  as  they  can  afford  but  little  entefcairtnient to 
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AgmSy  wife  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.  and  Charlotte  of  Ltifigan^  queen 
of  Cyprus^  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1487.  The  architedl  Bra- 
manta^  author  of  the  firft  plan  of  St.  Peters  church,  has  alfo  the  ho- 
Veptrahk  iiour  of  being  buried  here.  Not  far  from  this  laft  is  the  tomb  of  Vene- 
r able  Bede.  Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  ftone  on  which  the  emperore 
formerly  kneeled  at  their  coronation  ; and  a white  marble  flab,  on  which 
is  engraven  countefs  Matilda's  donation  to  the  holy  fee  j the  original,  as 
is  pretended,  is  flill  remaining  in  the  papal  archives.  The  inflrument 
is  but  fhort,  and  now  quite  illegible  j fo  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  be- 
lieve, or  at  leafl;  feign  a belief  of  it:  for  an  hiflorical  enquiry  into  this 
pretence  would  meet  with  no  favourable  reception  at  Rome.  From  this 
prudent  conflderation  Bartoli  clofes  his  ambiguous  account  of  the  mani- 
feflly  falfe  donation  of  Conjiantine  the  Great  to  the  church,  with  thefe 
words : Nos  fiimiis  in  terris  amicis  Ecclefice,  & ideo  dico^  quod  donatio  ijia 
valcat ; i.  e.  ‘ We  are  in  a country  where  the  church  is  efleemed  and  reve- 
‘ renced,  and  therefore  I acknowledge  the  donation  may  be  valid.’ 

Jn  fome  parts  of  the  fubterraneous  paflages  which  lead  to  this  in- 
dofed  repofitory,  and  to  the  four  altars  under  the  four  pillars,  it  is  very 
dark  ; on  which  account,  as  is  fignified  by  an  infcription  in  Italia?!  and 
Latin  engraven  here,  no  women  are  to  be  admitted  into  thefe  vaults,  ex- 
cept only  on  Whit-fmiday ^ when  the  other  fex  is  excluded.  This  or- 
der was  occafloned  by  a profane  amour  which  was  deteded  here.  In 
thefe  paflages  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  frefco  a reprefcntation  of  the  form 
of  the  old  Vatican  and  St.  Peters  church  before  they  were  rebuilt,  and 
feveral  ancient  bajfo-relievo' s^  fome  of  which  belonged  to  the  old  church. 
Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  yotti's  firfl:  fpecimen  of  mofaic-work,  and  an- 
other large  piece  of  the  fame  work  formerly  belonging  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Otho  the  Second^  reprefenting  Chrifl:  flanding  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Here  is  alfo  a flatue  of  St.  Peter  in  a fitting  attitude, 
faid  to  be  the  firfl  which  was  made  of  that  apoftle.  In  another  part  is 
feen  a marble  baffo-relievo  of  fcriptural  hiftories  belonging  to  the  tomb 
of  the  conful  yulius  Bajfiis^.  Here  are  llkewife  a ftatue  of  the  virgin 
Mary  with  the  child  Jefus,  in  white  marble,  a beautiful  piece  of  work, 
and  brought  hither  from  the  monument  o^PaulY.  the  creation  of  Eve  j 
the  tomb  of  PaulYV.  a great  many  ancient  mofaic  pieces  j and  fome  ex- 
cellent new  work,  in  that  tafle,  among  the  ornaments  of  the  four  fub- 
terraneous chapels  of  St.  Veronica^  St.  Andrew^  St.  Longinus^  and  St. 
Helena.  In  the  center  between  thefe  four  chapels,  Hands  the  cha- 

pel, or  la  ConfeJJhne  de'  SS.  Apojloli,  diredly  under  the  high  altar  and  the 

* His  coffin  is  cS Parian  marble  palms  in  length,  6 in  breadth,  and  high.  Baf- 
fus  died  J.  D.  359. 
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cupola  of  the. cathedral.  The  wall  of  this  chapel  is  incrufled  with  mar- 
ble and  porphyry,  brought  from  j4grippina\  bath,  which  anciently  flood 
on  this  fpot.  A mofaic  work  in  this  chapel,  reprefenting  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  is  faid  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old  : the  fine  brafs  bajfo-relie'uOy 
together  with  four  flabs,  each  of  a fingle  piece  of  Serpe?itine  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  chapel,  are  very  well  worth  feeing.  On  this  altar  the  Pal- 
ha  are  confecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  under  it  are  kept  the  principal  re- 
liques  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  'viz.  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  This  place  is  particularly  filled  Li?nina  ylpojlolorum,  and  W’ho- 
ever  is  defirous  of  a more  particular  account  of  the  contents  of  thefe 
fubterraneous  places,  may  be  gratified  in  Fontana's  defcription  of  this 
church  ; in  Boji  and  Aringhi's  Roma  Subterranean  and  alfo  in  Forrigi's 
treatife  Jelle  Grotte  Vaticane  : and  ’tis  on  the  credit  of  the  lafl  that  I 
venture  to  relate  that  on  the  chefl  in  W'hich  are  kept  the  remains  of  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Pauly  lies  a golden  crucifix,  weighing  a hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  expence  of  feeing  thefe  vaults  does  not  exceed 
three  paoli  and  a man  walks  before  with  a lighted  torch  all  the  way. 

But  leaving  thefe  fubterraneous  vaults,  I return  to  the  cathedral,  where  TheHF*  al- 
the  Altare  Maggiore  or  high  altar  (at  which  the  Pope  alone  is  to  offici- 
ate)  {landing  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs,  and  diredlly  under  the  centre 
of  the  cupola,  firfl  attradls  the  eye.  According  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
ancients,  it  fronts  the  Fribunuy  fo  that  the  Pope,  when  he  fays  mafs,  faces 
the  people  and  the  grand  entrance.  Over  this  altar  is  a canopy  of  gilt 
bronze,  embellifhed  with  four  angels  and  a crucifix,  and  refling  on 
four  large  twifled  brafs  pillars,  cafl  by  Gregorio  RoJJiy  from  a defign  of 
Bernini.  The  weight  of  thefe  pillars  is  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  the  metal  ufed  for  this  purpofe  formerly  covered  the  dome  of  the  pan- 
theon j the  four  pedeflals  are  of  marble',  and  finely  executed  by  Fran- 
ccfco  Fiammingo. 

That  Urban  VIII.  in  eredling  thefe  pillars,  which  are  ninety  feet  high, 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  fame  is  apparent  from  his  arms,  namely,  the 
bees  which  feem  to  fwarm  pretty  thick  among  the  foliages  on  the  pil- 
lars, and  on  the  pedeflals.  In  this  place  one  has  four  views,  as  it  were,  of 
fo  many  fpacious  churches.  From  hence  alfo  there  are  two  flights 
of  fleps  (which  are  generally  kept  fhut)  leading  to  the  above-mentioned 
Confejjio  Apojlolorunty  round  which  in  the  church,  are  placed  a hun- 
dred filver  lamps  continually  burning,  except  on  Good-Friday. 

But  to  proceed  in  the  defcription  of  this  church,  I return  to  the  main 
entrance,  where  at  the  two  firfl  pillars,  which  fland  oppofite  each  other, 
are  two  large  fhells  or  bafons  for  holy  water,  of  yellow  marble,  which 
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are  held  out  by  two  angels  of  white  marble  : the  fliells  are  each  of  one 
piece  of  marble,  as  are  alfo  the  angels  that  fupport  them.  This  work 
is  large  and  beautiful,  and  does  great  honour  to  AugujUno  Cornachini. 
The  mofaic  image  of  St.  Peter,  over  the  Porta  Santa,  is  a good  piece, 
and  done  by  Ciro  Ferri,  a Roman,  who  has  alfo  adorned  with  the  fame 
kind  of  work  the  cupola  of  the  firfl  chapel  on  the  right-hand  from  the 
entrance,  from  a defign  of  his  mafter  Pietro  di  Cortona.  In  this  chapel 
is  fhewn  a marble  pillar,  which  belonged,  as  is  pretended,  to  the 
temple  of  yerufalem,  on  which  our  Saviour  commonly  leaned  when  he 
taught  there.  In  the  fmall  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Mira,  ad- 
joining to  this,  is  an  admirable  reprefen tation  of  that  faint  in  mofaic,  by 
Fabio  Chrijiofori.  The  cieling  of  the  former  chapel,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a wooden  crofs  made  by  Pietro  Cavailini,  is  painted  by  Lan- 
j ran  chi. 

On  the  firft  pillar  in  the  church,  facing  this  chapel,  at  which  the  holy- 
water  veflel  (lands,  is  the  monument  of  the  famous  Chrijiina  Alexandra 
queen  of  Sweden,  begun  at  the  expence  of  Innocent  XII.  from  a defign 
of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  finifhed  in  1702,  under  Clement  XI.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  with  a medallion  or  bull  of  that  princefs  in  baffb-relievOy 
by  Fheodon,  and  fome  brafs  ornaments  by  Giardini.  The  expence  of 
the  whole  work  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  fcudi,  or  crowns,  and  the 
body  was  brought  hither  from  the  Grotte  facre,  where  it  was  depofited 
before,  within  three  coffins,  of  cyprefs,  lead,  and  common  wood.  The 
infcription  is  as  follows  : 

Chrijiince  Suecorum  Regince  * 

Ob  orthodoxam  Religionem  abdicato  Regno, 

Abjuratd  Hcereji 

Pie  fufceptam  ac  diledid  Romce  fede  eximie  cultam 
Monumentum  ab  Innocentio  XII.  inchoatum. 

Clemens  XL  abfohi  cur  amt 
MDCCIL 

* This  monument,  which  was  begun  by  Innocent  XII.  in  honour  of 

‘ Chrijiina  queen  of  Sweden,  who,  for  the  fake  of  the  true  religion  pro- 
‘ feffed  in  its  purity  at  abdicated  her  kingdom,  and  abjured  herefy, 

‘ was  finifhed  by  pope  Cleme?it  XL  in  the  year  1702.’ 

* This  infcription,  and  fome  others  in  this  work,  feem  to  be  inaccurately  copied,  or  care- 
lefly  printed  in  the  German  original  ; but  no  alterations  have  been  made,  unlefs  where  the 
error  appeared  obvious,  or  where  the  pointing  was  very  incorre61:. 
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Pafquin  made  fo  free  with  this  royal  convert,  as  to  flile  her  Regina 
fenza  Regno,  Chrifliana  Jenza  Fede,  e Don??a  fenza  vergogna.  ‘ A queen 
‘ without  a kingdom,  a Chriflian,  or  Chrijiina,  without  faith,  and  a 
‘ woman  without  modefty.’ 

The  cupola  of  the  fecond  chapel  is  an  admirable  piece  of  mofaic,  by 
Guido  TJbaldo  Abbatino,  from  a defign  of  Pietro  di  Cortona.  On  the 
altar  of  this  chapel  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebajiian,m  oil  colours,  by  Do- 
menichino.  There  is  a very  valuable  piece  at  the  fecond  pillar  facing  this 
chapel,  namely,  the  fuperb  white  marble  monument  of  the  countefs  Countefs  Ma. 
Matilda,  whofe  body,  in  the  year  1630,  was  found  at  S.  Benedetto  ' 

Polirone,  and  brought  to  St.  Peters  church,  by  order  of  pope  Urban  VIII. 

Among  the  Baffo-relievo's  is  feen  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  without  a crown, 
which  is  carried  behind  him  by  a boy,  kneeling  before  pope  Gregory  VII. 
and  killing  his  feet.  Over  the  tomb  is  the  image  of  Matilda,  a princefs 
unhappily  difbingulfhed  for  her  exceffive  attachment  and  devotion  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  The  whole  work  was  performed  by  Stejatio  Speranza. 

The  infeription  is  as  follows 

Vrbanus  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 

ComitiJJa  Matildi  virilis  animi  feemina, 

Sedis  Apojlolicce  Propugnatrici, 

Pietate  infigni,  liberalitate  celeberrimee. 

Hue  ex  Mantuano  SanSl.  Benedidli 
Coenobio  tranjlatis  ojjibus 
Gratus  O’ternce  laiidis  promeritum 
Mon.pof.  Ann.  MDQXXXV. 

‘ To  the  countefs  Matilda,  a woman  of  a foul  fuperior  to  her  fex, 

‘ the  defender  of  the  apoftolical  fee,  and  equally  eminent  for  her  piety 
‘ and  liberality.  Urban  VIII.  out  of  gratitude  and  refpedt  to  her  me- 

* mory,  having  caufed  her  remains  to  be  removed  hither  from  the  con- 
‘ vent  of  S.  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  eredled  this  monument  of  her  eternal 

* fame  in  the  year  1635.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monument  of  pope  Innocent  XII.  which  he 
caufed  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  with  this  fhort  in- 
feription only: 

Innocaitius  XII.  Pont.  Max. 

This  is  perfedlly  agreeable  to  the  plainnefs  of  the  monument,  which 
coft  but  fix  hundred  feudi,  or  crowns.  This  humility  appears  the  more 
fingular,  as,  during  his  pontificate,  he  laid  out  eight  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  thoufand  fix  hundred  Roman  feudi,  or  crowns,  fterling,  in  ornament- 
ing 
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ing  this  cathedral : but  It  is  not  unufual  for  pride  to  aflume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  abjed:  humility. 

In  the  Capella  del  SagramentOy  which  is  the  third  in  this  row,  is  an 
admirable  tabernacle  of  Lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze,  with  an  angel  of 
brafs  on  each  fide  of  it ; the  whole  was  defigned  by  Bernini. 

The  pidure  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  by  Pietro  di  CortonUy  who  alfo  de- 
figned  the  mofaic-work  in  the  cupola,  which  was  executed  by  Abatino. 
In  the  middle  of  this  chapel  is  a large  brafs  monument  of  Sixtus  V.  by 
Antonio  Pollajoloy  a Fh-entme.  The  ftatue  of  this  pope  lies  on  a low 
bed  of  date.  Under  the  next  arch  is  the  admirable  monument  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  who  is  reprefented  as  giving  the  benedidion  with  a falamander 
at  his  feet,  and  on  each  fide  a datue  of  one  of  the  Virtues,  in  the  gi- 
gantic tade.  Thefe  two  datues,  that  of  the  Pope,  the  farcophagus,  and 
the  pededal,confid  only  of  five  vad  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  are  finely 
executed  by  Camillo  Rufeoniy  a Milaneje.  Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monu- 
ment of  pope  Gregory  XIV.  without  the  lead  ornament  belonging  to  it. 
On  one  of  the  large  pillars,  which  on  this  fide  fupport  the  cupola,  is 
a datue  of  St.  Jerom  in  the  wildcrnefs,  accounted  one  of  Muziani'%  bed 
performances.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pilader  dands  an  old  brafs 
datue  of  St.  Petery  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  the  vulgar,  who  are 
continually  killing  its  feet,  and  rubbing  their  heads  againd  it.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  cad  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Greaty  from  the  fragments 
■of  a demolillied  datue  of  yupiter  Capitolmus y and  Leo  Ifauricus  Iconoclajia 
in  vain  threatened  Gregory  II.  that  he  would  come  and  break  it  all  to 
pieces.  Some  pretend  to  fay  that  the  datue  did  not  undergo  a fecond 
fufion;  but  that  a few  alterations  ferved  to  make  a St.  Peter  of  the  pagan 
yupiter : however,  I mud  own  this  conjeidure  feems  to  me  not  at  all 
well  grounded.  The  alteration  made  required  nothing  lefs  than  that 
the  whole  Ihould  be  cad  again  ; for  this  datue  fits  in  a chair,  with  the 
keys  in  the  left-hand,  which  lies  upon  its  bread,  and  the  right-hand 
is  a little  raifed,  with  the  two  fore-fingers  eredt,  as  if  pronouncing  a be- 
nedidVion,  a podure  which  agrees  with  no  datue  lefs  than  with  that  of 
yupiter.  Over  the  head  is  a glory,  which  looks  more  like  a fmall  cart- 
wheel with  the  nails,  than  the  radiancy  of  an  illuminated  head. 

Farther,  on  the  right-hand  fide,  is  the  rich  Gregorian  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  virgin  Maryy  on  which  Gregory  XIII.  fpent  eighty  thoufand 
feudi.  The  architedl  of  it  was  Giacomo  della  Porta ; and  the  Pope  caufed 
the  body  of  St.  Gregory  NazianzeUy  which  formerly  lay  in  the  Bene- 
diBine  nunnery  near  the  Campus  MartiuSy  to  be  removed  hither. 

In  the  crofs  ifle  on  the  right,  are  three  altars,  adorned  with  as  many 
celebrated  pidlures ; the  fird,  by  Angelo  Carofelliy  a Romany  is  St.  JVen- 
cejlausy  of  Bohemia 'y  the  fecond,  hyValentiiiy  2.  Frenchman y repre- 
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fonts  the  martyrdom  of  the  (zmxs  Procejfus  and  Martmian',  and  the 
third,  by  Poujin,  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Erafmus.  Here,  and  at  the 
altars  on  the  other  fide  of  this  ifle,  are  feveral  beautiful  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, negro,  and  giallo  antico.  On  one  of  the  altar-pieces  was  for- 
merly a pidlure  by  the  famous  Lanfranchi,  reprefenting  Chrift  walking 
on  the  fea,  and  holding  up  St.  Peter,  who  had  begun  to  fink ; but  in  its 
place  now  ftands  a mofi:  excellent  piece  of  mofaic-work,  which  exhibits 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  colours  twenty-four  angelic  and  human  figures. 

A like  alteration  has  been  made  at  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  the  arch- 
angel in  the  monument  of  St.  Petronilla,  by  ^ercino. 

Next  to  this  is  the  flately  monument  of  Clement  X.  of  which  Mattia^ombofQl^ 
de  RoJJi  was  the  architedt : the  Pope’s  flatue  was  done  by  Hercole  Ferrata, 
that  of  Faith  by  Lazzaro  Morelli ; Conftancy  is  the  work  of  Giofeppe 
Mazzoli ; and  the  two  Fames,  with  other  ornaments,  of  Filippo  Carcano  j 
and  laftly,  the  baJfo-relie'i:o' s on  the  farcophagus  are  by  fome  attributed 
to  Parifi,  and  by  others  to  Leonardo  Petti. 

The  farther  end  of  the  church  is  taken  up  by  the  Altare  della  Catedra  Altare  della 
di  S.  Pietro,  where  the  wooden  pulpit  of  that  apoflle  is  kept  inclofed  in 
another  of  gilt  bronze,  and  fupported  by  two  of  the  Greek  and  two  of 
the  Latm  fathers,  n)iz.  St.  Chryfojiom,  St.  Athanajius,  St.  Aiigujlin,  and 
%X..  Amhrofe all  four  are  very  large,  and  of  gilt  bronze,  flanding  on  four 
flately  marble  pedeflals.  Over  the  pulpit  is  a glory  of  the  fame  metal, 
and  in  the  center  of  it  the  Holy  Ghofl  is  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  with  rays  iffuing  from  all  parts  of  it.  The  whole  work,  which 
cofl  a hundred  and  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  Jcudi,  or 
crowns,  was  defigned  by  Bernini,  and  cafl  by  Giov.  Pifcina. 

Before  this  altar  flands  a large  bronze  lamp,  made  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  granted  to  all  the  religious  orders  the  privilege  of  having 
the  image  of  their  founders  placed  here,  and  gave  the  precedency  to 
thofe  orders  which  were  mofl  expeditious  in  paying  this  honour  to  their 
founders.  The  Dominicans  were  the  firft  in  accepting  of  the  Pope’s  in- 
dulgence. The  flatue  of  their  founder  is  cut  out  of  a fingle  block  of 
marble,  which,  before  it  came  into  the  fculptor’s  hands,  cofl  two  thou- 
land  Roman  fcudi,  or  crowns.  His  countenance  and  attitude  flrongly  ex- 
prefs  the  vehemence  and  rigour  which  too  often  influence  his  difciples 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  inquifition.  At  his  left-fide  is  a dog  with  a 
flaming  torch,  which  is  the  arms  of  the  above-mentioned  formidable 
tribunal.  Le  Gros  has  eminently  fhewn  his  ufual  fkill  in  this  flatue, 
which  was  fet  up  in  the  year  1706.  Oppofite  to  it,  fome  years  ago, 
namely,  in  the  pontificate  of  Beneditl  XIII.  the  flatue  of  St.  Francis 
was  likewife  fet  up  here  ; but  the  other  orders  have  not  yet  thought  fit 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  Pope’s  grant  j and  as  the  two  chief  places 
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are  now  taken  up,  it  is  probable  the  others  will  a long  time  remain  va- 
cant. As  for  the  humble  focietyof  the  Jefuits,  I dare  anfwer  that  they 
will  be  none  of  the  firfl:  to  fill  one ; their  known  maxim  being  ant  Cce- 
fares.,  aut  nihil. 

The  infiitution  of  the  Carmelites.,  as  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
prophet  Elijah,  was  alTented  to  and  confirmed  in  all  the  forms  of  law 
by  Benedidi  XIII,  yet  they  have  hitherto  delayed  publicly  to  afi'ert  the 
antiquity  of  their  order,  by  eredting  the  ftatue  of  their  founder  in  this 
place. 

On  the  right  hand,  as  one  goes  to  the  Altare  della  Catedra,  is  the  mo- 
DuiiTent  of  Urban  VIII.  of  black  marble,  by  Bernini.  That  this  pope 
was  of  the  Barberini-  family  may  be  known  by  the  multitude  of  bees 
fcattered  over  it  j but  the  mofl  ingenious  devices  lofe  their  agreeablenefs 
by  a too  frequent  repetition.  Befides,  nothing  fhould  have  place  in  a 
maufoleum  but  what  is  folemn  and  grand  ; in  other  refpedts,  the  fkill  of 
the  ftatuary  is  truly  admirable,  .and  efpecially  in  the  two  flatues  of  Cha- 
rity and  Conftancy. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monument  of  pope  III.  of  i\\&  Farncfe 
family;  it  was  defigned  hy  Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  by  della  Porta. 
The  whole  work  is  faid  to  have  coft  twehty-four  thoufand  fcudi,  or 
crowns.  Two  marble  flatues,  in  a reclining  pofture,  on  this  monument, 
are  particularly  admired ; one  reprefen ts  Truth,  or  Prudence,  as  a wo- 
man of  a mature  age,  and  ferious  countenance,  with  a plain  and  modefl 
drapery ; but  the  other  flatue,  reprefenting  Religion,  is  quite  a contrafl 
to  this,  being  a young  wanton  female,  with  a beautiful  face,  and  in  an 
indolent  attitude.  It  it  faid  that  a Spaniard,  who,  Pigmalion  like,  was 
enamoured  of  this  flatue,  concealed  himfelf  in  the  church,  in  order  to 
be  locked  in,  and  was  detedled  in  fuch  indecent  pradlices,  as,  in  any  other 
popifh  country,  would  have  cofl  him  his  head ; but  as  he  was  a relation 
of  cardinal  Caraffa,  he  came  off  with  a reprimand  only  *.  This,  how- 
ever, occafioned  a light  drapery  of  bronze,  like  a fliift,  to  be  added  to 
this  flatue,  reaching  from  the  breafl  to  the  knees.  She  holds  in  her  hand 
a flaming  heart,  and  fome  make  no  fcruple  of  faying,  that  this  flatue 
was  defigned  for  Clelia  Farnefia,  a daughter  of  pope  Paul  III.  which  he 
had  whilft  a cardinal.  He  had  alfo  a fon,  called  Pietro  Aloyfio  Farnefc. 

The  next  is  the  fine  monument  of  Alexander  VIII.  which  was  not 
completed  till  the  year  1745,  and  is  curioufly  adorned  with  verde  antico, 
and  an  oriental  yellow  marble,  not  unlike  agate. 

* A like  amour  of  Praxiteles  with  the  Gnldian  Venus  is  related  by  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat. 
lib.  36.  c.  5. 
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Oppofite  to  the  altar  is  a pidure  of  St.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man  at 
the  door  of  the  temple  oi  'Jenifalem^  in  oil  colours,  by  Choli ; but  being 
extremely  damaged,  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  another  in  mofaic-work. 

At  the  Altare  di  S.  hcone  il  Gra?ide  is  a very  curious  bajj'o-relievj  on  a 
fino-le  block  of  marble;  it  contains  a groupe  of  eighteen  perfons,  of  whom 
feven  are  very  large,  finely  executed  in  alto-relievo.  The  fubjedt  is  Leo 
the  Great  threatening  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  the  vengeance  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  (who  are  feen  in  the  air  with  countenances  full  ot 
refentment)  in  cafe  he  Ihould  ofier  to  attack  Rome.  According  to  Bellori, 

A'ejj'andro  Algardi,  a BologncJ'e,  worked  clofely  at  this  piece  for  the 
Ipace  of  five  years,  and  was  rewarded  Innocent  X.  with  ten  thoufand, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  thirty  thouland  Jcudi,  or  crowns.  The  figures  in  the 
front  of  this  noble  piece  are  almolt  detached  from  the  ground,  and  may 
be  called  fmall  fiiatues ; which,  however,  with  ail  the  reft,  w'ere  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  The  next  monument  in  order  is  that  of 
Alexander  VII.  which  is  an  admirable  fpecimen  (though  not  one  of  his 
beft  pieces)  of  the  fkill  and  genius  of  Bernini.  The  Pope  is  reprefented 
kneeling  betwixt  four  large  ftatues  of  fo  many  Virtues : to  one  of  them, 
which  is  fuppofedto  beCharity,  fome  connoifteurs  objed,  that  the  breafts 
hang  down  too  low ; however  this  maufoleum  is  a greater  ornament 
to  the  church,  than  the  life  of  Alexander  VII.  w'as  to  the  papal  See. 

The  Roma?i-C2i\.hd\ics  themfelves  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  v)hen  a car- 
dinal he  was  a faint,  but  when  he  was  pope  he  proved  a devil.  Near  this 
maufoleum  are  feveral  confeffionals,  with  different  inferiptions,  as. 

Pro  lingua  Juperioris  Saxo?nc$,  pro  lingua  Illyrica,  pro  lingua  Hijpana,  &c. 
that  every  one  may  know  where  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  a confeftor  who 
underftands  his  language.  Formerly  here  alfo  flood  a brafs  vdfel,  mVfei/om^ 
which,  during  the  firft  perfecutions,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  faid  to 
have  been  received ; but  it  is  now  locked  up  in  another  place. 

The  painting  in  frejeo  by  Romanelli  over  the  veftry-door,  reprefenting 
St.  Peter  exorcifing  a poftefled  perfon,  was  formerly  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  church,  where  the  monument  of  VII.  now  ftands,  and 

W'as  removed  hither  together  with  the  wall. 

The  veftry  is  an  odagonal  building,  and  ftands  a little  detached  from  chains  of  Pe. 
the  church.  Over  the  door,  on  the  infide,  are  fliewn  large  iron  chains,  ter  w Paul, 
pretended  to  have  been  thofe  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Here  are  to  be 
feen  fome  valuable  paintings,  and  abundance  of  reliques,  moft  of  which 
are,  on  Pafer-Monday,  expofed  to  public  view. 

In  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  it  is  kept  the  extraordinary  furniture  of 
the  cathedral ; particularly  a fet  of  hangings,  confiding  of  above  thirty 
thoufand  ells  of  crimfon  damafk,  enriched  with  a gold-lace,  four 
inches  broad,  and  faid  to  have  coft  a hundred  thoufand  feudi,  or  crowns. 

Vo  I . II.  X ' The 
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The  next  chapel,  and  the  firft  that  was  finiflicd  in  the  church,  is  that 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  built  by  Clement  VIII.  from  a defign  of 
Della  Porta  j and  from  that  Pope  it  is  alfo  called  Capella  Clementina. 
Under  the  altar  lies  the  body  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  altar-piece, 
painted  by  Sacchi^  reprefents  the  flory  of  a Polijl:  embaflador  defiring 
fome  reliques  of  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  a handkerchief  full  of  earth 
from  Vefpajian's  amphitheatre.  . The  embaffador  exprelTcd  no  fmall  dif- 
pleafure  at  this  apparent  mockery;  but  by  a miracle  inftantaneoufiy 
wrought  by  the  Pope,  he  became  convinced  that  this  earth  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  blood  of  martyrs ; though  from  hiftory  orie  would  rather 
think,  it  muffc  be  with  the  blood  of  wild  beafts. 

Four  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  other  mofaic  figures  in  the 
fmall  cupola  of  this  chapel,  are  by  Marcello  Prcvcnzale. 

Oppofite  to  this  chapel  is  an  admirable  piece  of  mofaic-work,  of  the 
death  of  Saphyra.,  containing  twenty-three  figures  as  big  as  the  life,  and 
in  variety  of  habits.  It  was  done  from  a painting  of  Roncalli  delle  Pome- 
rancie. 

Next  to  this  is  the  monument  of  Leo  XI.  of  white  marble,  by  Al- 
gardi.  The  Pope  and  two  of  the  Virtues  handing  by  him,  are  bigger 
than  the  life ; but  what  is  moft  admired  is  the  bajfo-relievo  on  the  tomb, 
reprefenting  the  fubmiflive  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the 
Roman  church. 

Oppofite  to  Leo  XI.  lies  Innocent  XI.  of  the  Odefchalchi  family,  with 
a fine  monument,  where  Moinot^  a Burgundian.,  has  immortalized  his 
ikill  in  the  bajjo-relievo' s and  other  parts  of  the  fculpture  to  be  feen 
on  it. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  it,  dedicated  to  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  virgin,  is  called  Cappella  del  Coro.  Here  the  offices  which  require 
mufic  are  folemnly  performed,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted.  The 
band  of  mufic  ftands  the  Pope  in  five  thoufand  fciidi,  or  crowns,  a 
year. 

Under  the  altar  is  buried  St.John  Chryfoftom,  patriarch  of  Confiantinople-, 
and  over  it  is  a white  marble  Pietd,  by  Michael  Angelo,  with  a crown  of 
gold  over  the  heads  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  our  Saviour.  In  this  chapel 
lies  alfo  Clement  XI.  of  the  Albani  family ; but  his  tomb  has  nothing 
remarkable. 

Further  towards  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral  is  the  monument 
of  Innocent  VIII.  the  brafs  ftatues,  and  other  ornaments  of  which  were 
caft  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  On  this  monument  are  the  following  words : 
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In  innocentia  mea  ingrejfus fum^  redime  me^  Dojninc,  ^ mijerere  met. 

‘ I have  walked  in  my  innocence ; redeem  me,  O Lord,  and  be 
‘ merciful  unto  me.’ 

And  under  them  is  this  infcrlption : 

Inmcentio  VIII.  Cybo  Pont.  Max. 

Italicce  pads  per  pet  no  cuflodi^ 

Novi  Orbis  fuo  avo  inventi  gloria, 

Regi  Hifpaniarum  Catholici  nomine  impojito, 

Crucis  facrofandcs  repertce  titulo. 

Lanced,  qua  Chrijli  haufit  latus, 
d Bajazethe  Lurcarum  Tyranno  dono  mijfd 
aternim  injigni 

Monumentum  e vet  ere  Bajilica  hue  tranjlatum 
Albericus  Cybo  Malafpina 
Princeps  Majfce, 

Feretitilii  Dux,  Marchio  Carrarice,  &c. 

Pronepos 

Ornatius  augujiiufque  pefuit  Anno  Dom. 

MDCXXI. 

* To  the  memory  of  pope  Imtocent  VIII.  of  the  Cibo  Family,  the  con- 
* ftant  preferver  of  the  tranquility  of  Italy,  whofe  happy  pontificate  was 
‘ diftinguifhed  by  the  difeovery  of  the  new  world ; by  the  grant  of  the 
‘ title  of  His  Catholic  Majejiy  to  the  king  of  I>pain  •,  the  invention  of  the 
‘ facred  crofs ; and  by  the  prefent  of  the  fpear  which  pierced  our  Sa- 
‘ viour’s  fide,  fent  by  Bajazet  emperor  of  the  I’urks,  Alberic  Cibo 
‘ Malafpina,  prince  of  MafJ'a,  &c.  his  great-grandfon,  erefted  this 
‘ monument,  which  he  removed  hither  from  the  old  cathedral,  and 
‘ embelillied  it  with  additional  ornaments  in  the  year  1621.’ 

In  the  next  chapel  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  virgin  Marys  purification  j 
formerly  painted  by  Romatielli,  but  fince  altered  to  a charming  piece  of 
mofaic,  in  which  are  reprefented  feventeen  large  figures,  one  of  them 
bearing  a lighted  torch.  The  laft  chapel  in  this  cathedral  was  built  by 
Innocent  XII.  who,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  its  magnificence, 
ordered  the  admirable  pophyry  coffin,  which  is  faid  to  have  contained 
rhe  body  of  the  emperor  Oiho  II.  to  be  brought  hither,  and  converted  into 
a font.  The  m.arble-work  is  by  Fontana  -,  the  ornaments  of  gilt  brafs 
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were  caft  by  Giardino^  and  defigned  hy'fheodon.  The  baptlfin  of  Chrid, 
on  the  altar,  is  a fine  piece  of  painting,  by  Carlo  Maratti. 

In  St.  Peters  church  are  about  a hundred  and  eighty  large  marble  pil- 
lars ; the  fquare  pilafters  were  incrufted  with  red  marble  by  Innocent  X. 
and  adorned  with  white  medallions  or  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  white 
doves,  with  green  branches  in  their  bills,  being  the  arms  of  that  pope, 
in  bajfo-relievo.  The  number  of  altars  in  this  church  are  twenty- nine  j 
and  the  pavement  is  all  over  marble.  Every  thing  here  is  kept  with 
fuch  neatnefs  and  order,  that  it  looks  like  a new'-built  church  j and  upon 
the  lead:  appearance  of  any  dull  on  the  walls  or  deling,  people  aredrawniup 
in  machines  made  for  that  purpofe  to  take  it  away.  The  dull  is  not  fv/ept 
off,  as  that  would  be  only  driving  it  from  one  place  to  another,  befides  da- 
maging the  work  with  brulhes  or  brooms ; but  is  wiped  off  with  linen 
deaths.  No  lefs  than  fifty  perfons  are  appointed  for  this  office.  The 
great  care  obferved  in  keeping  the  church  clean  made  me  wonder 
they  fliould  fuffer  birds  to  fly  about  in  it,  among  which  were  fome 
pigeons  ; but  whether  this' was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  catching  them, 
or  to  a kind  of  fuperllitious  regard  to  that  bird,  * I cannot  determine. 
The  church  is  fomewhat  dark,  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  windows : For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  damp, 
which  is  fuch  a prejudice  to  the  pidures  on  canvafs  or  wood,  that  it  has 
been  found  abfolutely  needfary , as  they  decay,  to  fupply  their  places  with  un- 
perilhable  pieces  in  mofaic  work.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  fome 
account  of  this  curious  art  which  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  deferip- 
fion  of  the  churches  at  Rome.  That  the  ancients  carried  their  reprefen- 
tations  of  inlaid  precious  ftoncs  to  great  perfedion,  appears  from  Pliny., 
lib.  xxxvii.  where  he  fays.  That  Pompey,  in  a triumphal  proceffion,  had 
Ills  effigy,  confiding  of  pearls,  curioufly  arranged,  carried  in  the  fpedacle, 
'veriore  luxuries  triumpho,  which  was  ‘ rather  the  triumph  of  luxury  than 
valour’,  a$  that  author  adds.  But  this  I do  not  take  to  have  bee^i  the 
fort  of  work  in  queflion,  W'hich  was  rather  what  the  Romans  called  Li- 
thoflrata  or  Opera  Miijiva  tefjellata,  vermicidata,  feBilia,  and  the  artifans 
Mufearios,  or  Mufivarios-\.  The  materials  ufed  by  the  moderns  for  thefe 
works  are  little  pieces  of  glafs  of  all  the  different  fliades  in  every  tint 
or  colour,  like  thofe  of  the  fine  Englijh  worfled  ufed  in  needle- work. 

* The  Ruffians,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  fcriipled  to  eat  pigeons,  becaufe  the 
Holy  Ghoft  had  appeared  in  that  form.  Of  a piece  with  this,  is  the  profound  reafoning 
of  thofe  cafuifts  who  have  begun  to  eat  flelli  on  Fridays  during  the  year  in  which 
the  feftival  of  the  nativiry  falls  on  that  day,  quoting  thefe  words  in  the  firft  chapter  of  St. 
pohn,  ‘ The  word  was  made  flefh.’ 

f Vide  Cod.  lib.  x.  tom.  Ixiv.  de  artificum  excufatione,  Spartian.  in  vita  Pefeenni  Nigri,  (jf 
Jnjeriptiones  Gruterian.  pajfm.  But  the  moft  ancient  account  of  fuch  kind  of  work  is  in  the 
firlf  chapter  of  EJlhcr,  v.  6. 

The 
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The  glafs  is  fiiil:  caft  into  thin  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  cut  into  long 
pieces  of  a different  thicknefs.  Many  of  the  pieces  ufed  in  the  works 
on  roofs  and  cielings,  which  are  confequently  feen  only  at  a great  di- 
fiance,  appear  to  be  a finger’s  breadth ; but  the  finer  works  confifi:  only 
of  glafs  pins,  if  I may  call  them  fo,  not  thicker  than  a common  fewing 
needle,  fo  that  a portrait  of  four  feet  fquare  fhall  take  up  two  millions 
of  fuch  pins  or  fluds. 

Thefe  pins  are  fo  clofely  joined  together,  that  after  the  piece  is  po- 
liflied  (which  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  looking-glafles  are  po- 
lifhed,)  it  can  hardly  be  difcerned  to  be  an  arrangement  of  an  infinite 
number  of  particles  of  glafs ; but  rather  looks  like  a pidlure  painted 
with  the  finefl  colours,  with  cryftal  placed  before  it.  The  ground  in 
which  thefe  vitreous  pieces  are  inlaid,  is  a pafte  compounded  of  calcin- 
ed marble,  fine  fand,  gum  fragacanth,  whites  of  eggs  and  oil.  It  is 
at  firft  fo  foft,  that  the  pieces  are  eafily  inferted,  and  upon  any  overfight, 
may  be  taken  out  again,  and  the  pafle  new  moulded  for  the  admiffion  of 
other  pins  or  fluds ; but  by  degrees  it  grows  as  hard  as  a flone,  fo  that 
no  impreffion  can  be  made  on  the  work.  This  pafle  is  fpread  within 
a wooden  frame,  which,  for  the  large  pieces,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a 
foot  in  breadth  and  thicknefs.  This  frame  is  faflened  with  brafs  tacks 
to  a plate  of  the  fame  metal,  or  to  a flone  flab;  and  as  in  capital  pieces, 
which  are  often  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  this  pafte-ground  mufl  be 
above  i-  of  a foot  deep,  and  the  pins  or  fluds  as  long,  it  may  eafily  be 
conceived  of  what  weight  fuch  a piece  muft  be.  The  pieces  defigned 
for  roofs,  or  any  diftant  place,  are  not  poliflied ; but  in  the  altar-pieces, 
nothing  is  wanting  to  give  them  the  moft  beautiful  and  fplendid  ap- 
pearance. A piece  of  about  eighty  fquare  feet,  if  performed  with  to- 
lerable care  and  delicacy,  will  employ  eight  artifts  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years.  The  ftuds  of  the  feveral  colours  lie  ready  before  the  artift  in 
cafes,  as  the  letters  are  laid  before  the  compofitors  in  a printing-houfe  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  accuracy  in  imitating  the  finefl  ftrokes  of  the  penoil, 
that  the  only  apparent  difference  betwixt  the  original  painting  and  fuch 
a copy,  is,  that  the  latter  has  a much  finer  luftre  and  the  colours  are 
more  vivid.  All  the  altar-pieces  in  St.  Peters  church  are  to  be  done  in 
mofaic  work ; feveral  Popes,  in  imitation  of  Innocent  XII.  having  left 
proper  funds,  by  will,  for  that  purpofe,  which,  by  private  legacies  that 
are  daily  given,  are  continually  augmenting.  Under  Benedi^  XIII.  only 
three  altar-pieces  were  executed  in  mofaic ; the  cathedral  at  Bene^ento 
being  the  favourite  objedl  of  his  munificence. 

The  cutting  of  the  glafs  after  fufion  is  performed  on  the  top  of  Peters 
church,  and  the  work  or  the  arranging  and  fixing  of  the  ftuds  is  carried 
on  in  an  edifice  for  that  purpofe  behind  the  church.  The  ftuds  ufed  in 
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the  old  mofaic  works  are  very  large,  and  often  covered  either  with  filver 
or  gold.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Giovanni  Cimabiie  a Florentme  (who  was  born  in  1240,  and  died  in 
the  year  1300)  had  began  the  reftoration  of  painting  by  his  improve- 
ments in  delign,  Andrea  TaJJi  his  countryman  brought  the  mofaic  work 
into  greater  vogue  j having  learned  the  art  from  Apollonius  a Greek,  who 
had  given  fome  admirable  fpecimens  of  his  ddll  at  St.  Mark’s  church  at 
Ve?iice : he  likewife  taught  him  the  method  of  enamelling,  and  efpecially 
of  preparing  the  gems  and  vitreous  cornpofitions  for  mofaic  work. 

This  curious  art  has  been  greatly  improved  during  thefe  two  lad  cen- 
turies, as  may  be  feen  by  the  coarfe  works  of  the  old  fmall  cupola’s  in 
St.  Peter’s,  where  the  duds  are  made  of  burnt  clay,  and  varnidied  with 
feveral  colours  on  the  furface  only  ; but  they  are  gradually  taken  away 
to  make  room  for  the  finer  work  of  later  times. 

The  modern  mofaic  mud  be  alfo  didinguidaed  from  the  Flore?itine 
work,  which  confids  of  fparks  of  gems  and  fmall  pieces  of  the  fined 
marble,  fet  together  in  imitation  of  birds,  flowers,  ©’c.  as  a cabinet-maker 
inlays  a table  or  cabinet  with  variety  of  figures  in  wood  of  different  co- 
lours j hence  it  is  called  Pietre  pretiofe  commej]}. 

But  it  is  not  fuflicient  to  take  a view  only  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pe~ 
ters,  and  the  vaults  under  it ; its  upper  parts  prefent  fuch  objecfs,  that 
no  traveller  can  grudge  the  labour  of  going  up  to  the  globe  or  ball  on 
the  top.  The  fird  winding  afcent  or  dair-cafe,  if  I may  term  it  fo, 
which  begins  not  far  from  the  Capella  del  Coro  is  without  deps,  fo  that 
a horfe  may  go  up  and  dowm  j the  chief  reafon  of  this  contrivance  w^as,  that 
the  provifions  for  the  workmen  who  lived  above,  and  materials  for  building 
the  church,  might  be  more  conveniently  carried  up  by  aides.  At  the 
door  of  this  place  the  porter  requires  every  one’s  fword,  which,  on 
coming  dowm,  is  redeemed  for  2.  paolo  or  fix-pence.  This  is  the  only 
fee  permitted  to  be  taken,  according  to  an  infcription  engraven  on  the 
wall  ; yet  here  and  there  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  edifice  one  meets 
with  thole  wOio  break  through  that  order.  Underneath  the  afcent  are 
feveral  men  employed  in  beating  of  Gejfo  (which  is  the  word  fort  of 
;{ypjum  or  done  plader,  the  bed  being  called  Stucco-,)  and  this  they  do 
either  by  W'ay  of  penance,  or  to  procure  a difpenfation  which  they 
have  not  money  to  purchafe.  After  going  up  the  fird  afcent  and  about 
. two  hundred  and  eighty  deps  higher,  one  enters  into  a gallery  within 
the  church  near  the  roof.  This  gallery  has  no  balludrade,  but  is  broad 
enough  to  walk  in  without  any  danger.  From  this  place  the  extraor- 
dinary fize  of  the  mofaic  images  appears,  which,  from  the  pavement  be- 
low, feem  to  be  only  of  the  natural  dimenlions  j to  mention  one  in- 
dance,  viz.  the  length  of  St.  Peter’s  keys,  which  is  no  iefs  than  thirty- 
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three  Roman  palms.  The  inner  gallery  of  the  cupola  is  ftill  much 
higher  than  this. 

Here  may  be  alfo  feen  the  true  dimenfions  of  thofe  gigantic  ftatues  Largenefs  of 
of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  over  the  frontifpiece.  In  Aiiguji,  1729, 
head  of  St,  Matthews  ftatiie  was  llruck  off  by  a flafli  of  lightning  j but  the  ^ ’ 

faint  was  not  fuffered  long  to  remain  in  a matilated  condition.  The  dome 
of  the  grand  cupola  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  double  j the  ftair-cafe  runs 
above  the  inward  dome  for  fifty-eight  fteps,  while  the  outward  dome,  or 
cupola  is  feen  above  j the  concavity  of  which  anfwers  to  the  convexity 
of  the  dome  beneath.  Twenty-two  fteps  higher  brings  one  to  the  out- 
ward gallery  of  the  cupola,  round  which  there  is  an  iron  balluftrade. 

Here  are  fine  pillars  round  the  cupola  feven  common  fpans  and  a half 
round,  and  twenty-four  fpans  high,  without  the  pedeftals.  Betwixt  thefe 
pillars  are  glafs-windows,  which  admit  the  light  into  the  great  cupola  ; 
they  alfo  fupport  the  inner  dome,  over  the  convexity  of  which  one 
afcends  twenty-three  fteps  higher,  holding  by  a rope,  inftead  of  a bal- 
luftrade. 

Here  alfo  one  climbs  between  the  concave  and  convex  domes,  which 
brings  one  to  the  top  of  the  great  cupola,  and  the  lanthorn,  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  city.  This  part,  in  the  evening  of  St.  Peter  s- 
day,  is  illuminated  with  nine  lamps  : from  hence  there  is  a profpect  of 
the  fea,  though  it  be  forty  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Ro?7ie.  On  the  wall 
is  the  following  admonition  : 

^lincimque  aiiju  temerario  prafumferit  facrofanBwn  hiinc  locum,  quo  tnodo 
libet,  coinquinare,  indignationem  Dei  Omnipotentis,  ac  Beatorum  Petri  & 

Pauli,  Apojlolorum  ejus,  ?ioverit  fe  incurfurum,  & in  alias  corporales  pcenas 
arhitrio  Sac.  Congregat.  Rev.  Fabricce,  &c, 

‘ Whoever  fhall  prefume  in  any  manner  to  pollute  this  facred  place, 

* let  him  know  that  fuch  impious  raflinefs  fliall  incur  the  wrath  of  Al- 
‘ mighty  God,  and  of  his  blelTed  apoftles  St.  Pi’/f’r  and  St,  Paul,  befides 
‘ corporal  penalties,  to  be  inflidted  at  the  pleafure  of  the  facred  commif- 

* fion  for  managing  all  the  concerns  of  this  auguft  and  venerable  edifice.’ 

This  caution  is  repeated  likewife  in  the  Italian  language. 

From  hence  one  afcends  a wooden  ladder  of  fourteen,  and  then  an- 
other of  iron  with  twelve  fteps,  by  which,  and  through  a very  narrow 
aperture,  one  comes  at  length  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
which,  it  is  laid,  will  contain  two-and-thirty  perfons  ; but  it  is  hardly  ca- 
pacious of  fuch  a number,  unlefs  they  were  ftowed  like  ballaft  in  a llaip. 

The  diameter,  taken  by  the  iron  crofs  hoops  which  bind  this  work  to- 
gether, 
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gether,  is  twelve  common  fpans,  or  near  eight  feet  ; but  others  make 
the  diameter  eleven  palmi.^  or  eight  Englijh  feet,  and  one  third.  This 
ball,  and  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  nineteen  palm'i^  or  fifteen 
EngliJJj  feet  and  a half  high,  were  call  by  Sebajiiano  Eorrifani.  Accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Mr.  Tarade^  chief  engineer  to  xht  French  king 
in  Alface,  publiihed  Paris  m 1713,  this  globe  is  about  fix  toifes  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Strajburg. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  an  authentic  and  accurate  account  of  the  whole 
flrudture  of  St.  Peters  church  at  Rome,  will  be  completely  fatisfied  in  the 
Architettura  della  Bafdica  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  Opera  di  Br.  Lazari, 
M.  A.  Bonarota,  Carlo  Maderni  Cd  altri  famofi  Architetti,  intagliata  da 
M.  Ferrabofco,  Roma  1684,  fol.  cum  jiguris  \ in  Fontana's  Latin  and 
Italian  wov^s,  publifiied  in  folio  1694,  with  fine  copper-plates  j II  Tm- 
pio  Vaticano  e fuo  Origine  con  gli  Edificii  piu  confpicui  antichi  e moderni  j 
in  the  learned  Jefiiit  Bonanni’s  HiJioriaLempli  Vaticani,  Romce,  fol.  1700; 
and  likewife  in  the  Jefuit  Donato's  treatife  de  Urbe  Roma,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

Any  perfon  duly  vifiting  this  church,  obtains  every  time  an  indulgence 
for  fix  thoufand  years,  which  is  the  lefs  doubted  by  thofe  who  believe 
St.  Peter  to  be  the  door-keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whofe  good- 
will muft  certainly  go  a great  way  towards  an  admittance  there.  This 
patron  of  the  cathedral  was  pleafed,  in  a miraculous  manner,  to  caufe  a 
fpring  to  flow  near  it  towards  St.  Martha's  church,  the  water  of  which 
The  h^ji  bread  in  the  Pops’s  bakehoufc  near  Vatican and  his  Holinefs’s 

?.n  Pv.ome.  bread  is  accounted  the  befl;  in  all  Rome. 

Largenefi  of  Adjoining  to  St.  Peter's  church,  on  the  north-fide,  is  the  fpacious  pa- 
lace  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  are  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  rooms,  or  apartments ; and  the  governor  aflhred  me,  that 
in  this  palace  there  are  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  cham- 
bers, twenty-two  courts,  and  twelve  hundred  hearths  or  fire-places. 
No  traveller  can  be  fuppofed  either  to  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to 
exam.ine  into  the  truth  of  this  account,  fo  that  we  muft  depend  on  the 
veracity  of  the  Pope’s  officers  and  domeftics  3 and  their  authority  for 
what  they  advance  is  the  wooden  model  of  this  palace,  which  at  prefent  is 
not  to  be  feen  ; Cle7nent  XL  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  dignity, 
having  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  room  wherein  it  ftood,  along  with 
fome  other  models.  It  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  removal,  and 
is  not  yet  repaired  ; fo  that  it  is  kept  locked  up,  and  is  never  fhewn  to 
ftrangers.  The  lofs  of  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  by  Antonio 
Sangallo,  is  juftly  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was  a work  of  fuch  accuracy  and 
beauty,  that  it  coft  above  thirty  thoufand  fcudi^  or  crowns.  Though 

;*  Thirty- fix  feet. 
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this  may  appear  a vafl  fum  for  fuch  a piece  of  work,  yet  is  it  far  iliort  of 
•what  the  king  of  Portugal  laid  out  in  a model  of  this  fame  cathedral  j 
in  which  every  particular  ornament  to  be  feen  in  the  original,  was  repre- 
fented  in  miniature,  even  to  the  gems,  The  whole  expence  of  this 
admirable  model  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  near  a hundred  thoufand 
dollars 

This  palace  having  been  built  and  enlarged  at  different  times,  there  is 
no  proportion  or  fymetry  obferved  in  its  feveral  parts ; and  to  avoid  da- 
maging the  fine  area  before  St.  Peters  church,  it  has  not  fo  much  as  a 
portico  in  front.  The  entrance  to  it  on  that  fide  next  the  church  is  neat 
the  above-mentioned  ftatue  of  Conjiantine  the  Greats  by  Bernini.  The 
fine  marble  fieps  there,  by  the  fame  architedf,  lead  to  the  Sala  regia, 
and  the  adjoining  apartments.  Further  on  the  right-hand-fide  of  the 
great  area  is  another  entrance,  v/here  the  Switzers  have  their  main 
guard ; and  over  the  door  is  a mofaic-work  of  the  virgin  Mary,  with 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Fabio  Chrijhfori,  but  defigned  by  Giofeppe 
d'  Arpmo : from  hence,  by  afcending  a pair  of  flairs,  which  lead  to  the 
grand  apartments  of  this  palace,  one  has  a view  of  three  galleries  over 
each  other,  in  which  Raphael  immortalized  his  name  by  his  amazing 
fkill.  The  middle  gallery  leads  into  an  apartment,  which  at  prefent  is  Galleries  of 
made  ufe  of  for  a conclave,  and  is  called  Le  Loggie,  and  alfo  Raphael's 
Bible,  on  account  of  the  hiflories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teffament,  painted  ^apTaeL 
here  by  Raphael.  The  roof  of  this  gallery  is  not  of  an  equal  height, 
but  is  divided  into  feveral  vaulted  compartments,  terminating  at  every 
pillar  or  window,  and  every  compartment  is  filled  with  exquifite  paint- 
ings \n  frefco.  One  cannot  fee  without  concern  fuch  pieces  expofed  to 
the  dull,  &c.  There  goes  a flory,  that  Raphael,  having  on  three  of  thefe  Remari  on 
compartments  reprefented  the  three  firft  days  of  the  creation,  once  found rcprefenta^ 
means  (notwithflanding  all  Michael  Angelo's  precaution)  to  get  into 
Sixtus  the  fourth's  chapel  (the  cieling  of  which  Angelo  was  then  painting) 
where  he  was  flruck  with  aflonifhment  at  the  majefly  in  which  this 
painter  had  reprefented  God  the  Father;  but  made  ufe  of  the  defign  to 
his  great  advantage  in  the  profecution  of  his  work.  This  may  ferve  as 
an  inflance,  to  fhew  that  the  greatefl  maflers  may  often  learn  fomething 
from  their  inferiors.  Michael  Angelo  excelled  in  fculpture  more  than  he 
did  in  painting,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  placed  on  a level  in  that  art 
with  Raphael.  The  latter  was  of  a mild,  affable,  and  generous  difpo- 
fition,  in  fo  much  that  thefe  amiable  qualities  appear  confpicuous  even  in 
his  manner  of  defigning  and  painting;  efpecially  in  this  piece.  No 
Chriflian  fhould  attempt  any  reprefentation  of  the  Deity,  as  it  is  conr 
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trary  to  his  exprefs  command  j but  if,  like  the  pagans,  feme  Anthropo-^ 
morphijis  muft  needs  have  a vifible  image  of  their  incomprehenlible 
Creator,  a countenance  which  ftrikes  the  mind  with  reverence  and  awe 
feems  to  me  more  proper  than  one  like  this  of  Raphael's^  where  beauty 
and  mildnefs  excite  only  complacency  and  delight 

Among  thefe  pieces,  the  portrait  of  Eve  is  much  admired  by  all  con- 
noifieurs,  and  is  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Raphael'^  own  hand  j 
who  is  allowed  indeed  to  have  defigned  the  other  figures : but  whether 
he  alfo  painted  them  is  much  queftioned,  there  being  reafon  to  think, 
that  yulio  Romano  and  del  Colie  had  a fhare  in  mofi:  of  them.  The  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  is  a capital  piece,  as  is  alfo  the  Lord’s-fupper,  where 
the  faces  of  all  the  difciples  are  in  view,  though  they  fit  at  a fquare 
table ; the  latter  is  attributed  to  Raphael,  and  the  former  thought  to  be 
Julio  Roma?ids.  In  the  ftory  of  Bathjl:eba  there  is  a great  impropriety 
in  making  her  bathe  herfelf  in  the  fight  of  David's  army.  In  the  other 
galleries  are  paintings  by  Pellegrino  Modanefe,  Giovanni  ModaneJ'e,  Raphael 
di  Reggio,  Paris  Nogari,  Mafeherino,  Giov.  Paulo  Pedefco,  Perino  del 
Vaga,  &c.  Thofe  who  admire  fine  prints  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
the  colleftion  of  fifty-five  half-lheets  of  imperial  paper,  fold  by  Rojji  at 
Rome,  not  far  from  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  for  four  feudi,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Loggie  Vaticane,  coll’  Iflorie  del  Vecchio  e nuovo  T^ejlamento,  col 
Prop  eta  Efaia  (e  il  depojito  di  Raffaele  inve^itato  e dijfegnato  da  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti ) intagliate  in  acqua  forte  da  Pietro  Aquila,  e Cefare  Fantetti. 

But  the  place  where  Raphael's  Ikill  flaines  in  its  greatefi:  glory  is  the 
Camera  della  Signatura,  and  the  three  rooms  adjoining  to  it.  The  former 
apartment  was  finifiied  in  1511,  and  in  it  are  four  large  pieces,  being 
emblematical  reprefentations,  i.  Of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Romijh  faith, 
viz.  the  Trinity,  the  Mediation  of  Chrift,  Tranfubfiantiation,  a future 
flate,  &c.  2.  Of  the  Sciences,  and  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in 

philofophy,  mathematics,  and  aftronomy ; on  which  account  this  piece 
is  ufually  termed  the  fchool  of  Athens.  3.  Of  Poetry,  and  mount  Par- 
najfus.  4.  Of  Jufiice,  Prudence,  and  other  moral  virtues. 

In  the  next  apartment,  one  cannot  but  obferve  a grofs  piece  of  flattery,  in 
the  hiftory  of  Heliodorus,  where  pope  Julius  II.  is  represented  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical  flate.  Another  pi(5ture  in  this  chamber 

* Our  author  does  Raphael  great  honour  by  this  crLticifm,  which,  indeed,  is  not  much 
to  his  own  credit,  as  it  favours  a little  of  the  Calvinijlical  fournefs.  Surely  the  painter  could 
not  infufe  too, much  milcTnefs  and  complacency,  goodnefs  and  ferenity^into  the  countenance 
of  that  Being,  whofe  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  when  he  was  exerting  the  beneficent  aft 
of  creation,  and  communicating  happinefs  to  a new  race  of  beings  ; not  that  I approve  of 
fuch  reprefentations,  but  v/ould  only  juftify  the  propriety  of  the  painter’s  defign,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  Supreme  Being  could  be  made  vifible  to  mortal  eyes,  or  reprefented  by 
the  fineft  ftrokes  of  the  pencil. 
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is  accounted  the  bed:  for  colouring  of  any  that  Raphael  ever  painted. 

The  fubjed;  of  this  piece  is  a pretended  miracle  which  happened  at  Bol~ 
fenna  in  1264,  in  the  reign  of  pope  Uriah  IV.  where  a wafer  was  vifi- 
bly  changed  into  blood  for  the  convidlion  of  an  officiating  pried,  who 
doubted  of  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubdantiation  j in  which  ‘Julius  II.  again 
reprefents  the  perfon  of  Urban  IV.  and  appears  in  great  pomp.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  fpectators  at  fuch  an  awful  event,  and  efpecially  the  adoniih- 
ment  and  dread  of  the  pried,  together  with  the  hmplicity  and  extreme 
furprife  vifible  in  the  countenance  of  the  Pope’s  Szvifs  guards,  are  ini- 
mitably expreffed  by  the  painter.  The  Pope  is  the  only  one  without 
any  marks  of  fear  or  furpriie  j which,  it  is  faid,  was  defignedly  done  by 
the  artid. 

The  third  piece  of  painting  in  the  fecond  apartment  fliews  Attila^f^-^'’ 
king  of  the  Hunns  redrained  from  making  any  farther  inroads  upon  the 
Roman  territories  byZ/^’&’s  bold  fpeech  to  him,  feconded  with  a viiion  from 
heaven.  The  fourth  is  a mod  admirable  piece  reprefenting  St. Phifer  delivered 
out  of  prifon,  intended  as  an  allufion  to  the  imprifonment  of  Leo  X.  be- 
fore his  exaltation  to  the  papal  dignity,  when  he  was  taken  prifoner  at 
the  battle  of  Ra\je?ma,  from  whence,  however,  he  found  means  to  make 
his  efcape. 

On  the  cieling  are  four  fmaller  pieces  by  Raphael,  ‘viz.  i.  God  ap- 
pearing to  Mojes  in  the  flaming  buffi.  2.  The  deluge  with  Noah’s  ark. 

3.  Abraha7n  going  to  offer  up  his  fon  Ifaac.  4.  “Jacob's  vifion  of  the 
mydic  ladder.  In  the  next  apartment  are  the  following  pieces  alfo 
hy  Raphael,  i . Pope  Leo  vindicating  his  condudt  before  Charles  the  Great. 

2.  The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  at  Rotne.  3.  Pope  Leo  IV.  by 
his  benedidlion  and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  extinguifliing  a dan- 
gerous canflagation  at  Rome.  4.  The  vidlory  gained  by  Leo  IV.  againd  the 
Saracens  in  the  harbour  of  Oflia.  Thefe  and  the  pieces  above-mentioned 
by  Raphael  are  all  painted  in  frejeo.  La  Sala  di  Conjlaritino  was  to  have  been 
painted  by  him  in  oil  colours  : but  he  died  while  he  was  making  the  ne- 
cefl’ary  preparations  for  it having  jud  painted  the  transfiguration  of  Chrid 
on  the  mount,  il  piccolo  Farnefe,  and  finiffied  his  inedimable  Cartons  or 
patterns  for  tapedry,  confiding  of  feven  pieces  of  fcriptural  hidory,  now 
\x\  Hampton-Court , a palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain : Thefe 
Carto/is  are,  by  fome  judges,  preferred  to  all  the  paintings  in  the  Fa~ 
tican  The  defigns  of  the  Sala  di  Co72[ia7itino  were  Raphael’s,  and  the  Sala  di  Con- 
painting,  though  not  executed  with  the  mod  judicious  alterations,  by 
Gtulio  Romano  and  Frajicefco  Pemii,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  other  apart-  - 
ments,  I fuppofe  for  fake  of  uniformity,  have  painted  it  in  frefco.  The 

* See  Richardfon’s  treatife  on  painting  and  fculptiire, 
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four  chief  pieces  of  hiftory  reprefented  here  are,  id.  Conftantine  the 
Great's  vifion  of  the  refulgent  crofs  in  the  air,  a palTage  in  hiftory  againfl 
which  fome  weighty  objections  dill  lie ; and  the  painter  is  blamed  for 
the  frivolous  adulation  of  introducing  into  fuch  a ferious  piece  a droll 
miflrapen  dwarf  of  cardinal  Hyppolyfo  de  A4edicis^  and  likewife  for  the 
anachronifm  of  difplaying  the  crofs  in  many  of  the  enfigns  of  Conjian- 
tines  army.  The  fecond,  which  is  a very  large  piece,  reprefents  the 
battle  between  Confta?iti?ie  the  Great  and  Maxentius^  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious;  The  third  is  the  baptifm  of  Conjiantine  the  Greats  but 
without  the  appearance  of  any  water,  in  which  the  emperor  diould  pro- 
perly dand.  The  fourth  is  the  fo  much  boaded  donation  of  the  city  of 
Rome  by  the  fame  Conjiantine  to  pope  Silvejler^  in  which  folemnity  I fee 
little  need  of  the  addition  of  a naked  boy  riding  upon  a dog. 

Concerning  the  defigns  of  Raphael  and  his  other  paintings  in  the  Va- 
tican, farther  fatisfadtion  may  be  had  in  Bellori’s  Deferizione  delle  ima- 
gine depinte  da  Raffaele  d’  XJrbino  nolle  Camere  del  Palazzo  Apojl.  Vaticano, 
publifhed  at  Rome  in  1695,  and  in  RichardJo?2  s Preatife  on  Sculpture  and 
Painting. 

It  is  a great  difadvantage  to  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican  palace,  that 
they  are  placed  either  in  darkifh  rooms,  or  in  an  improper  light.  In  other 
apartments  near  the  Signatura  are  very  valuable  pieces  by  Peruzzi,  Va- 
Jari,  Perino  del  Vago,  Mutiano,  Domenichino,  &c.  In  one  chamber  is-  a 
Fine pieiure  drawing  in  crayons  on  the  wall,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  of  Chrid  in  the  man- 
upGnalabajier.  ggj..  piClure  donc  from  this  defign  is  in  the  ^irinal palace.  In  an- 
other chamber  is  the  virgin  Mary  by  Giojeppe  d'Arpino  on  a pellucid  ala- 
bader,  where  the  natural  colour  and  veins  of  the  alabader  contribute  not 
a little  to  the  propriety  of  expreflion  j fo  that  this  piece  is  very  highly 
edeemed  both  as  a work  of  nature  and  art.  In  the  apartment  where 
formerly  popeP/z/rIV.  lived,  are  diewn  fome  good  paintings  of  the  two 
Zuccari's,  Baroccio,  Gherardi,  &c.  The  Pietd  which  Pietro  di  Cortona 
painted  by  order  oi  Urban  VIII.  is  no  longer  in  beings  but  over  the  door 
is  a fine  piece  by  Muziani,  reprefenting  the  manna  falling  into  the 
camp  of  the  Ifraelites.  When  all  the  doors  are  open  there  is  a beautiful 
vida  of  five  hundred  common  paces  through  pope  Pius’s  apartment  and 
the  large  gallery  to  the  Belvedere  fountain.  I fpeak  here  of  the  gallery 
Pointirg  in  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  over  the  library,  which  w'as  defigned  by  Michael 
7ro7zorf^  and  painted  by  Pajus  Nogari,  Marco  di  Faenza-,  Giov.  di  Mo- 

Xlir.  * dena,  Giacomo  Semenza,  Ottaviano  Mafehertno,  and  Lorenzino  daBologna. 

The  geographical  draughts  of  the  Pope’s  dominons  in  Italy  and  the 
country  of  Avignon  were  performed  by  father  Danti  Perugino,.  a Domi- 
nican monk,  thoroughly  verfed  in  this  fcience.  The  hidorical  piece  in 
the  center  of  the  cieiing  reprefenting  Chrid  commanding  Peter  to  feed 
\ his 
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his  JJ:>eepy  is  by  Romnnelli.  This  gallery  is  ninety  geometrical  or  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  common  paces  in  length  j and  adjoining  to  it  is 
another  gallery  of  ninety,  and  adjoining  to  this  again  another  of  fifty 
common  paces.  In  the  former  are  feveral  defigns  by  Domenicbi?20y  and 
in  the  latter  feveral  bufto’s  of  the  ancient  philofophers  and  poets  3 a copy 
of  the  firfl  celellial  globe  made  in  Greece,  the  original  being  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Farnefe,  and  the  Circenfian  games  in  baffo-relievo  on  an  antique 
coffin  of  white  marble.  From  this  laft  gallery  an  open  walk  of  an  hun- 
dred and  eight  paces  in  length  leads  to  the  fountain.  In  the  adjoining 
apartments  are  eight  antique  pieces  of  mofaic  work  feparately  placed  in 
the  wall,  having  been  dug  up  in  1711  in  the  Sabifie  gardens  on  mount 
Aventine.  Two  of  thefe  are  hunting  pieces,  two  others  exhibit  wild 
beads  fighting  j one  has  feveral  Bacchanalians,  and  the  reft  feftoons,  fo- 
liages, and  birds.  In  the  apartments  are  fine  prints  of  the  above-de- 
fcribed  pidlures  of  Raphael  in  the  Loggie,  with  fome  fine  pieces  in  Jrefco, 
which,  with  the  walls,  were  brought  hither  from  other  places.  Here 
is  alfo  kept  a model  of  St.  Peters  church,  as  it  was  to  have  been  built 
from  Brammta' % defign  : but  ’tis  not  a very  extraordinary  performance  j 
for  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Solofnon  lately  fhewn  at  Hamburg  and 
Bondon  infinitely  exceeds  it.  From  hence  a triangular  ftair-cafe  of  Bra- 
mcntd^  contrivance,  leads  to  a balcony  which  affords  a glorious  profpeft; 
it  is  alfo  adorned  with  twenty  antique  pillars  of  feveral  beautiful  kinds  of 
marble,  fome  of  which,  when  ftruck  with  a key,  ring  like  brafs  or  other 
metal.  In  this  part  of  the  palace  is  fhewn  pope  BenediB  the  thirteenth’s 
fummer  apartment.  This  confifts  of  one  fmall  room,  which  ferved  him 
for  dining-room,  ftudy,  and  audience-chamber,  and  a little  clofet  3 where, 
by  way  of  amufement,  he  had  feveral  watches  lying  upon  a plain  wooden 
ftand  near  his  bed,  which  confided  only  of  a matrafs  laid  upon  boards, 
witout  any  curtains  or  feather-bed.  In  a fmall  chamber  adjoining  to 
this  lay  his  chaplain,  who  was  no  better  accommodated  himfelf. 

Inftead  of  fplendid  hangings,  fome  prints  of  fcriptural  dories,  and  of 
the  life  of  St.  Dominic  were  all  the  ornaments  of  this  apartment.  The 
fummer  apartments,  of  the  other  Popes  are  ufually  hung  with  crim- 
fon  filk  damalk,  and  thofe  for  winter  are  hung  with  velvet.  As  to 
the  other  furniture  all  I diall  fay  is,  that  in  mod  of  the  rooms  are 
to  be  feen  feveral  wooden  chairs  and  benches  painted  and  varnifhed 
with  green,  which,  under  all  the  revolutions  of  the  date,  remain 
unaltered  3 only  on  the  acceffion  of  a new  pontiff  to  the  papal  chair, 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  deceafed  Pope  painted  on  them  are  era-  Ceremonial 
zed  to  make  room  for  thofe  of  his  fucceffor.  The  cardinals  and 
embaffadors  at  an  audience,  fit  on  chairs  3 and  princes,  on  the  like  ‘ ‘ 
occafion,  fit  upon  three  cufhions  laid  upon  one  another  3 whild  per- 
fons  of  an  ordinary  clafs  kneeh  In  the  audience-chamber  on  each  fide 

of 
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of  the  papal  throne  is  a red  ftool  for  kings,  as  we  v/ere  told  j but  for  thele 
two  laft  centimes  crowned  heads  do  not  feem  to  court  that  honour; 
even  the  Pretender  to  the  Britijl:)  crown  never  had  any  other  than  pri- 
vate audiences  of  the  Popes,  and  then  he  fits  in  an  armed  chair.  His 
fon,  who  is  filled  at  Rome  the  prince  of  Wales,  fits  likewife  on  a com- 
mon chair,  but  takes  place  of  all  the  cardinals. 

Several  of  the  flair-cafes,  (if  they  may  be  called  fo)  of  the  Vatican 
palace  are  either  without,  or  with  very  low  Iheps,  fo  that  wood,  water, 
and  other  neceHaries  may  be  brought  up  or  carried  down  by  affes. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  Vatican  is  the  veflry  or  ward-robe,  which  is 
very  well  worth  feeing  on  account  of  the  pictures,  altar-furniture,  and 
veftments  kept  there,  though  the  mod  valuable  things  have  been  re- 
moved from  hence  to  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  are  kept  fo 
flridlly,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  have  a fight  of  them. 

In  the  farther  part  of  the  palace  is  the  Sala  Clementina,  where  at 
prefent  are  the  S^wifs  guards,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  founder 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  The  architedls  were  Della  Porta  and  Fontana  ; the 
cieling  and  painting  in  frefco  were  done  by  Giovanni  del  Borgo,  the  other 
pieces  by  his  brother  Cherubim  and  Baldajfar  Bologneje. 

La  Sala  Regia,  which  is  alfo  called  Paolina  from  Paul  III.  was  built 
from  a defign  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  its  admired  fiucco  work  was  done 
by  Perino  del  Vaga,  Dafiiele  di  Volt  err  a and  Profpero  Brefeiano.  Over  a 
door  in  this  hall  is  a portrait  of  one  of  the  Popes,  painted  by  Vafari,  who 
is  reprefented  denouncing  his  anathema’s  againfl  hereticks.  The  fa- 
mous fea-fight  againfl  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V. 
is  the  joint  work  of  Frederico  and  Tadeo  Zuccari,  Donato  de  Formello  and 
Divio  Agrejli.  Oppofite  to  it  is  painted  in  Ji'efco  like  the  reft,  the  em- 
peror Frederick  Barbaroffa,  by  Giofeppe  Salviati,  kneeling  before  his  Holi- 
nefs,  with  the  Pope’s  right  foot  upon  his  flioulder,  with  this  infeription : 

Alexander  Papa  III.  Friderici  Primi  Imperatoris  iram  & impetum  fu~ 
giens  abdidit  fe  Venetiis ; cognitum  & d Senatu  perhonordfice  fufeeptum, 
Othone  Imperatoris  filio  navali  preelio  a Venetis  vidlo  captoque,  Fridericus 
pace  fadta  Jupplex  adorat  fidem  obedientiam  polUcitus.  Ita  Pontijici  Jua 

dignitas  Venetce  Reipublicee  benejicio  refiituta  MCLXXVII. 

• 

‘ Pope  Alexander  III.  flying  from  the  wrath  and  violence  of  the  em- 

* peror  Frederick  I.  concealed  himfelf  at  Venice,  where,  being  known, 
‘ he  was  entertained  with  all  due  honour  by  the  fenate ; and  foon  af- 
‘ ter  Otho,  the  emperor’s  fon,  being  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Veneti- 
‘ ans  in  a fea-fight,  Frederick,  at  the  conclufion  of  a peace,  fubmifiively 

* promifed  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  holy  fee.  Thus  by  the  kind 

* afliflance  of  the  republic  of  Venice  the  Pope  recovered  his  dignity  in 

‘ the  year  1 177.’  Xani 
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Nani,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  book  of  his  Uijiory  of  Venice,  tells 
us,  that  upon  a mifunderftanding  betwixt  VIII.  and  the  I'epublic 

of  Venice,  this  infcription,  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  the  republic,  was 
effaced,  by  that  Pope’s  exprefs  order,  who  alledged  that  the  fa6t  was 
falfe ; but  Innocent  X.  upon  a reconciliation  with  the  Venetians,  reftored 
the  infcription,  as  a monument  of  gratitude,  and  containing  nothing  but 
the  real  truth.  This  flaews  that  the  friendfl:iip  or  refentment  of  a Pope, 
notwithftanding  his  infallibility*  can  make  white  black,  and  black 
white; 

There  is  a recent  inflance  of  an  alteration  made  in  a public  infcription ‘■«* 
on  account  of  an  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  affairs,  in  the  gallery  at 
failles,  where,  a few  years  ago,  among  the  atchievements  of  Lewis  XIV  . infcriptkr.i. 
was  reprefented  his  expedition  againll;  Holland,  with  this  infcription : 

La  Refoliition  prife  de  chatier  les  Hollandois  1671. 

* The  refolution  talcen  of  chaftizing  the  Hollajiders,  1671.’ 

But  while  fome  alferations  were  making  in  the  building,  the  Dutch 
envoy  took  the  opportunity  to  reprefent  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  the 
republic,  if  the  above-mentioned  expedition  of  his  majefty  were  expreffed 
in  fofter  terms.  Accordingly,  on  account  of  the  harmony  then  fubfifl- 
ing  betwixt  France  and  Holland,  the  requeft  was  complied  with,  and  the 
infcription  was  altered  to 

La  Refolution  prife  defaire  la  Guerre  aux  Hollandois  1671-; 

* The  refolution  taken  for  entering  into  a war  with  Holland,  1671.' 

The  painting  over  another  door  reprefenting  Charles  the  Great  ratifying 
to  the  Pope  the  donation  made  by  king  Pepin,  is  the  work  of  Faddeo 
Zuccari.  Here  is  alfo  V afaris,  piece  of  the  perfidious  maffacre  of  Paris,  Ma/facn  of 
which  has  its  name  from  St.  Bartholomew  %-day,  on  which  it  was  perpe- 
trated.  Formerly  thefe  words  were  infcribed  under  it : 

Strages  Hugonotorum. 

* The  flaughter  of  the  Hugomts^ 

And  on  the  other  fide ; 


Nece?n 
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Ducale. 


Necem  Coligni  Rex  prohat. 

^ The  king  approves  of  killing  Caligni* 

But  Rome  itfelf  feems  to  be  afhamed  of  that  execrable  inhuman  pro- 
cedure ; this  infcription  having  fome  years  ago  been  covered  with  a little 
gilded  border.  This,  however,  will  remain  in  hiftory  as  an  indelible 
blot  on  Gregory  the  l’hirtee?itR s character,  namely,  that  he  applauded 
thofe  bloody  nuptials  of  He?iry  of  Navarre^  by  a medal  he  cauied  to  be 
llruck,  which  on  one  fide  had  this  legend  : 

XJgonottorum  Jlrages. 

* The  daughter  of  the  Hugonots’ 

Under  a fmaller  pidure  (near  that  mentioned  above)  where  the 
wounded  admiral  Caligny  is  carried  along,  thefe  words  are  ftill  legible : 

Cajpar  CoUgnim  Amir  alius  accepts  'uulnere  domum  defertur.  Gregorio  XIII, 
Pontif.  Max'.  MDLXXII. 

‘ Admiral  Coligny  being  wounded,  is  carried  to  his  own  houfe,  Gre- 
' gory  XIII.  being  Pope,  1572.’ 

Over-againft  this  is  a perfon  half  naked,  which  was  without  doubt 
intended  for  Henry  IV.  of  France^  in  a fubmiffive  pofture  before  the 
Pope.  Some  of  the  infcription  under  this  pidure  has  likewife  been 
crazed  j all  that  remains  of  it  now  is, 

Gregor  — Ecclefta  - - Jupplicem  & poenitentefn  abfohit. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is  an  angel  holding  the  keys,  by 
Lorenzino  di  Bologna  and  another  by  Raffaele  da  Reggio,  holding  the 
papal  crown.  In  this  apartment,  which  was  defigned  by  Ber?iini,  the 
Pope,  on  Maunday-Phurfday , waflies  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  priefts  of 
different  nations.  The  ffucco-curtain,  which  feems  tied  to  the  cieling, 
in  the  middle,  where  formerly  flood  a partition,  is  fo  naturally  executed, 
that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  white  filk,  embroidered  and /ringed  with 
gold.  Here  the  Pope  alfo  holds  confiftories,  and  gives  audience  to  the 
embaffors  of  crowned  heads. 

The 
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The  Sala  Regia  opens  into  the  chapel  of  Six/us  IV.  and  is-  a fpa- 
cious  room,  with  a beautiful  pavement  of  inlaid  marble.  Behind  the 
hangings,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  papal  thi'one,  is  a clofet,  with  a fmall 
window,  for  the  Pretender  to  be  prefent  at  any  folemnities.  Thefe 
hangings,  which  are  made  from  Raphael's  Cartons  at  Hajjipton-Coiirt  and 
the  imperfed:  remains  of  five  others,  are  a confiderable  ornament  to  the 
place  on  the  principal  feftivals.  The  prophets,  fibyls,  and  other  paint- 
ings in  frefco  on  the  deling,  are  by  Michael  Angelo  •,  but  the  piece  moft 
admired  here  is  that  of  the  laft  judgment,  over  the  altar,  by  the  fame 
artift.  The  painter  has  introduced  fuch  a multitude  of  figures,  with 
their  limbs  and  attitudes  fo  accurately  delineated,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine his  chief  intention  in  this  piece  was,  to  difplay  his  exad  know- 
ledge in  Anatomy.  But  this  exad  imitation  of  nature  occafioned  fo 
many  indecent  nudities,  that  it  was  afterwards  tliought  proper  to  cover 
many  of  them  with  a kind  of  drapery.  Another  overfight  not  Icfs  in- 
excufable  is,  that  in  this  fubjed,  of  all  others  the  moft  folemn  and  im- 
portant, the  heathenifli  fables  of  Charon  and  Minos  are  introduced. 

This  chapel  is  fomething  dark,  fo  that  one  has  not  a diftind  view  of 
the  fmall  figures  painted  on  the  roof.  The  fmoke  of  the  wax  tapers 
and  lamps  has  alfo  much  foiled  the  pidure  of  the  laft  judgment. 

Another  door  of  the  Sala  Regia  opens  into  the  Capella  Paolina,  where 
is  to  be  feen  a piece  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  by  Lorenzino  da  Bo- 
logna and  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul  by  Michael  Angelo  3 the  cieling 
was  painted  by  Federico  Zuccaro. 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  Vatican  palace,  of  which  I have  al-  Vatican  li- 
ready  defcribed  the  principal  apartments,  is  the  famous  Vatican  library, 
which  was  removed  hither  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  anti-chamber, 
where  the  fub-librarians  and  copifts  generally  are,  is  adorned  with  fome 
good  landfcapes,  by  Paul  Bril,  with  the  pidures  of  feveral  cardinals 
who  have  been  librarians  here.  Of  late,  none  but  members  of  the  fa- 
cred  college  are  invefted  with  the  office  of  chief  librarian,  to  which  is 
annexed  a falary  of  an  hundred  fcudi  d'oro,  or  golden  crowns  per  month. 

His  chief  deputy  has,  befides  an  allowance  of  bread  and  wine,  fix  hun- 
dred fcudi,  or  crowns  a year;  and  the  other  under-librarians  a hundred 
and  fifty  crowns  each.  Holjlenius,  Allatius,  father  Laurea  and  Henry 
Noris  (the  two  laft  of  whom  were  afterwards  cardinals)  were  fub- 
librarians  here,  and  difcharged  their  trufi:  with  great  applauie. 

The  firft  gallery,  of  which  there  are  three,  is  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and  about  fixty  broad.  On  the  right-hand,  above  the  books,  are  feven- 
teen  pieces,  of  general  councils,  painted  by  Henry  FI amand,  with  infcrip- 
tions  under  them,  to  (hew  the  principal  decrees  of  each  council.  On 
the  left  hand  are  painted  the  moft  famous  libraries  of  antiquity,  with 
VoL.  II.  Z infcriptions 
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infcrlptions  likewife  under  them.  Under  the  Hebrew  library,  which  is 
the  firft  in  order,  are  the  following  words : 

Moyfes  librum  Legts  Levitts  hi  ‘Labernaculo  roponendum  tradit.  EfdraSy 
Seicerdos  & Scriba,  Bibliothecam  facram  rejlituit. 

* Mofes  gives  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  Levites  to  be  depolited  in  the 
‘ tabernacle.  Efdras  the  prieft  and  fcribe  reftores  the  facred  writings.’ 

Under  the  library  of  the  apoftles : 

S.  Petrus  facrorum  librorum  tbefaurum  Rom.  EccJef.  ajfervari  juhet. 

‘ St;  Peter  delivers  the  treafure  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  kept  in  the 
5 church  of  Rome.' 

On  the  pillars  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  are  painted  the  firft  in- 
venters of  letters,  and  among  thefe  Adam  leads  the  van,  who  is  ftiled, 

Divinitus  edoBus^  primus  fcientiarum  & liter  arum  inventor. 

* The  firft  inventer  of  letters  and  fcience,  being  divinely  infpired.* 

Next  come  the  fons  of  ^efh^  with  a revival  of  the  old  fable  of  Seth'% 
pillars,  to  which  the  infcription  alludes : 

Eilii  Seth  columnis  duabus  rerum  ccelejlium  difcipJinam  infcribunt. 

* The  fons  of  Seth  infcribe  on  two  pillars  the  principles  of  aftronomy.” 

Under  Pythagoras  are  thefe  words  : 

Pythagoras  literam  T ad  humancs  vita  exemplum  invenit. 

* Pythagoras,  as  an  emblem  of  human  life,  invented  the  letter  Y.’ 

The  emperor  Claudius  is  honoured  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Claudius  Imper.  ires  novas  literas  adinvenit. 

* The  emperor  Claudius  invented  three  letters  which  were  added  to 
* the  Roman  alphabet.’ 

In 
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In  this  gallery  are  alfo  the  principal  aftions  of  Sixtus  V.  finely  painted 
in  frefco^  by  Baglioniy  from  deiigns  of  Viviani ; and  among  others,  Fon- 
tana prefenting  to  him  the  plan  of  this  library,  with  thefe  words  un- 
der it : 

Sixtus  V.  P.  M.  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  adijicatione?n  prafcrihit, 

‘ Pope  Sixtus  V.  orders  the  Vatican  library  to  be  built.’ 

Here  are  alfo  two  infcriptions  cut  in  marble,  in  one  of  which  an  ana- 
thema is  denounced  againfl  thofe  who  fiiall  wrong  this  library;  the 
other  gives  an  account  of  its  foundation.  The  firfi;  is  as  follows  : 

Sixti  V.  Fontif.  Max.  perpetuo  hoc  Decreto  de  lih~is  Vaticana  Bibliotheca  Lpripthns. 
conjervafidisy  qua  infra  jimt  fcripta^  hunc  in  modmn  jancla  Junto y mviola- 
teque  obfcrva?itor. 

Nemini  libroSy  CodiceSy  Volumnia  hujus  Vaticana  Bibliotheca  ex  ea  aufe^ 
rendiy  extraloendi  aliove  afportandiy  non  Bibliothecarioy  neque  CujlodibuSy 
fcribiJqiiCy  neque  quibujvis  aliisy  cujujvis  ordinisy  fas  ejo.  Si  quis  fecusfe- 
cerity  libroSy  partemve  aliquam  abjiulerity  extraxerity  erepferit,  rapferitquey 
concerpjerity  corruperit  dolo  malo,  illicb  a Jidelium  communione  ejeSluSy  ma- 
lediSluSy  anathematis  vmculo  colligatus  ejlo.  A quoquatn  praterqua?n  a Ro- 
mano Pontifice  ne  abfolvitor. 

‘ It  is  enadled  by  this  perpetual  decree  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  for  the  pre- 
* fervation  of  the  books  in  the  Vatican  library,  that  the  prohibition  and 
‘ penalty  underneath  be  inviolably  obferved  and  put  in  execution. 

‘ No  perfon,  whether  librarian,  keeper,  copift,  or  of  what  rank  or 
‘ calling  foever,  fiiall  be  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  manufcripts 
‘ belonging  to  the  library,  and  carry  them  elfewhere.  Anyone 

‘ that  afts  contrary  to  this  decree,  by  taking  away,  ftealing,  tearing,  or 
‘ malicioufly  fpoiling  any  book,  or  part  of  a book,  he  {hall  immedi- 
‘ ately  be  excommunicated,  curfed,  and  anathematifed  ; nor  fhall  fuch 
‘ offender  be  abfolved  by  any  but  the  Pope  himfelf.’ 

The  other  runs  thus : 

Sixtusy  Pontifex  MaximuSy  Bibliothecam  Apojiolicamy  a SandtiJJimis  pri- 
oribus  illis  PontificibuSy  qui  Beati  Petri  noocem  audierunty  in  ipfis  adhuc 
furgentis  Ecclefta  primordiis  inchoataMy  pace  Ecclefia  redditdy  Laterani  in- 
Jlitutamy  a pofterioribus  deinde  in  VaticanOy  ut  ad  ufus  Pontijcios  paratior 
ejjety  tranjlatamy  ibique  aNicolao  ^linto  auSlamy  a Sixto  ^arto  injgniter  ex- 

Z 2 cultani:, 
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cultam,  quo  jidet  nojirce.,  vefemm  Ecckjie^  difciplincS  ritiium  documenta  om- 
nibus expreffa,  & aliorum  multiplex  facrorwn  copia  libroru??i  confervarentur^ 
ad  pur  am  ^ incorruptam  fidei  veritatetn  perpetud  fuccejjione  in  nos  deri^an- 
dam,  toto  terrarum  orbe  celeberrimam,  cum  loco  deprejfo,  obfcuro  & infalubri 
Jita  ejjet,  audio  peratnplo  veftibulo^  cubiculis  circum  & infra.,  Jcalis,  porti- 
cibiis,  totcque  ccdificio  a fundamentis  obfruBo,fubfelliis,  pluteifque  dirediis^ 
libris  difpoftis,  in  hunc  editum,  perhicidum,  falubrem,  magifque  opportunum 
locum  extulit,  pidluris  illuftribus  imdique  ornavit,  liber alibujque  dodirinis 
& publics  Jiudioriim  iitilitati  dicavit.  Anno  MDLXXXFIIL  Pontif- 
catus  ejus  amio  III. 

‘ This  apoflolical  library,  begun  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  church 
‘ by  thefe  holy  primitive  Popes,  who  heard  the  voice  of  the  bleffed 

* St.  Peter,  and  on  the  reftoration  of  the  peace  of  the  church  eftablifhed 
‘ in  the  Lateran,  was  afterwards,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the 
‘ reigning  Popes,  removed  into  the  Vatican  ; where  it  was  augmented 

* by  Nicholas  V.  and  received  very  noble  improvements  from  Sixtus  IV. 

‘ And  that  the  records  of  our  faith,  and  the  rites  and  difcipline  of  the 
^ ancient  churches  might  be  known  to  all,  and  a variety  of  facred  books, 
‘ tending  to  the  perpetual  prefervation  of  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  faith, 

* fo  famous  throughout  the  whole  world,  might  be  preferved,  this 
‘ flrucfture,  which  before  flood  in  a low,  obfcure,  and  unhealthy  fitua- 
‘ tion,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the  public  benefit,  and  pro- 
‘ motion  of  learning,  with  the  addition  of  a very  fpacious  portico,  and 

* rooms  under  and  adjoining  to  it,  together  with  a flair-cafe,  benches, 
‘ and  defks,  in  this  lofty,  airy,  falubrious,  and  more  convenient  fituation. 
‘ He  alfo  adorned  it  with  excellent  paintings,  and  confecrated  it  to  the 
‘ fludy  of  literature  and  the  fciences  in  the  year  1588,  and  the  third  of 

* his  pontificate.’ 

At  a little  diftance  from  the  entrance  are  two  old  marble  flatues, 
brought  hither  by  Pius  IV.  one  is  that  of  Arijlides,  the  woxxdiq  Athenian y 
and  the  other  of  St.  Hippolytus,  blfhop  of  Porto.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery 
is  an  antique  marble,  reprefenting  a veflal  virgin  drawing  with  a flight 
cord  the  fhip  in  which  the  Mater  Deum,  or  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,, 
was  brought  to  Rome-,  and  under  it  is  this  infcription  : 

Matri  Deum  & Navi  Salvice 
Salvice  voto  fufcepto 
Claudia  Syndiche 

D.  D, 
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Among  the  curlofities  generally  fhewn  to  ftrangers  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  any  learning,  is  a manufcript  Virgil^  written  in  the  Literce  unaales, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  title  is,  V trgtlii 
Fragmenta^  quce  primo  yo.  yoviam  Fontani  f tier  ant  ^ pojlea  Pctri  Bemhi 
Card,  deinde  Fuhii  JJrfini.  Vid.  ejiifd.  Fulvii  lib.  hiventar.fol.  25.  The 
hiftorical  pidlures  in  this  manufcript  have  been  publifiied  in  copper-plates 
by  Bartoli,  and  with  an  elegancy  far  beyond  the  original.  The  text 
is  not  without  fome  palpable  errors.  Here  is  alfo  a manufcript  of 
Fcrcnce,  with  reprefentations  of  the  perfona  or  mafques  ufed  on  the 
ftage  by  the  ancient  comedians.  The  manufcript  of  Henry  VIII.  king 
of  England.,  de  Sepiem  Sacramentis,  is  very  neatly  written,  with  this  bLkf/thefe- 
difiich  at  the  end  : n^en/acra- 

ments. 

Anghrum  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Hecime,  mitttt 

Hoc  opus  ^ Jidei  tejiem  & amicitice.  Henricus. 


‘ This  book  Henry  king  of  England  fends,  as  a tefiimony  of  his  faith, 

* and  his  friendfhip  for  pope  Leo  X.  Henricus! 

The  love-letters  of  that  prince  to  Anne  Boleyn  are  by  Burnet  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  of  the  king’s  own  writing.  Here  are  alfo  Ihewn  fome  leaves 
of  the  ancient  paper  made  of  the  rind  of  trees  ; fome  Roman  Pugillares, 
or  writing-tablets ; a manufcript  of  Pliny?,  Natural  Hijlory,  with  excel- 
lent pieces  in  miniature  5 another  of  Hante’?  works ; the  original  of  Mi- 
nutius  Felix’s  treatife  De  errore  profanariun  Religionum  j feveral  breviaries, 
milfals,  and  martyrologies,  beautifully  written.  Some  of  them  are  finely 
illuminated,  efpecially  yulius  Clovius  j twelve  folios,  being  the  original 
of  cardinal  Baronins' s Annals-,  a Greek  manufcript  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle  j fome  manufcripts  of  Onufrius,  Ligorius,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Carlo  Borro?neo,  &c.  A Hebrew  tranflation  of  Clement  the 
eleventh’s  Homilies,  an  admirable  piece  of  penmanfhip,  a book  of  hiero- 
glyphical  figures,  a very  old  fragment  of  Dions  hiftory,  and  a great 
number  of  Chinefe,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  manufcripts.  The  mofl 
important  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  are,  a Greek  manufcript  of  the  .livery  anckm 
Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  together  with  the  New 
written  in  capitals,  without  accents,  which  for  antiquity  and  beauty  vies ‘septuagine 
with  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  in  the  king’s  library  at  London,  and  by 
fome  is  accounted  to  have  been  written  in  the  fixth  century  ; the  Hebrew 
Bible  on  parchment-rolls,  unbound,  of  a great  bulk  ; the  Gofpels  of 
St.  Luke  and  St.  yohn,  bound  in  ivory,  and  written  in  the  tenth  century  j 
the  A(fts  of  the  Apoftles,  in  Greek,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  being  a 
prefent  from  Charlotte  queen  of  Cyprus  to  pope  Innocent  VIII.  The  cover 
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Chamber  of 
records,  or  ar 
chives. 


Heidelberg 

library. 


Urbino  li- 
brary. 
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of  this  manufcript  was  formerly  fet  with  jewels ; but  thefe  were  broke 
off”  by  the  foldiers  when  Rome  was  plundered  under  Charles  of  Bourbon. 
Laffly,  here  is  a piece  of  linen  made  of  afoejlos,,  in  which  the  ancients 
ufed  to  wrap  their  dead,  that,  at  the  burning  of  them  on  the  funeral 
pile,  the  allies  and  bones  might  not  be  difperfed.  This  kind  of  linen  is 
fometimes  found  in  urns  and  graves;  and  fuch  a piece  of  doth  made  of 
ajhejlosy  now  fliewn  in  the  Barberini  gallery,  was  found  at  Pozzuolo,  in 
the  year  1633.  Among  the  old  printed  books,  here  is  Pliny\  Natural 
Hijlory,  printed  at  Venice  in  1472  ; and  Henry  the  eighth’s  v/ork,  de  Sa- 
cranientis,  printed  on  parchment,  with  the  king’s  own  fignature.  On 
the  right-hand  of  this  gallery  are  the  archives,  or  chamber  of  records,  in 
which  are  kept  the  ancient  papal  bulls  and  inifruments  of  the  Roman 
church  ; but  the  modern  pieces  are  lodged  in  the  caflle  of  St,  Angelo. 
From  hence  one  comes  into  the  middle  of  a gallery  that  runs  acrofs, 
which  on  the  right-hand  leads  to  the  Belvedere-,  and  in  the  fame  part  of 
it  are  kept  the  Hebrew  manuferipts,  the  books  which  belonged  to  queen 
Chdfiina,  and  likewife  the  models  of  the  Vatican  and  ^irinal  palaces. 
To  the  left-hand,  on  one  fide,  is  the  Urbino,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Heidelberg  library  ; for  which  laff  treafure  the  papal  See  is  indebted  to 
its  own  artifices,  taking  advantages  of  the  unfortunate  difturbances  of 
Germany.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  of  this  colledfion  is  an  extraor- 
dinary large  Hebrew  Bible,  written  on  parchment  in  very  beautiful  cha- 
raders,  and  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  the  eledor  Frederic  III.  fihewing  it 
once  to  fome  rabbies,  they  broke  out  into  raptures  of  admiration,  and 
made  him  very  large  offers  for  it;  but  to  no  purpofe.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  a little  damaged : however  Junius  and  Tremellius  made  ufe  of 
it  with  great  advantage  in  their  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  w'all  of  the  Urbino  library  is  this  infeription  : 

Alexander  VII.  Pont  Max.  antiqua  omnis  generis  omniumque  linguarum 
Urbinatis  Bibliothecae  Manuferipta  V dumina,  peipenfo  cedentibus  ben^wio,  ad 
tutiorem  cuflodiam  atque  perpetuitatem  Vaticance  adiunxit.  Anno  Salutis 
MDCLVIII. 

* Thefe  manuferipts  in  all  fciences  and  languages,  and  once  part  of 
‘ the  Urbino  library,  were,  for  the  fecurity  of  them,  added  to  that  of  the 
‘ Vatican,  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  who  purchafed  them  of  the  owners 
‘ in  the  year  1658.’ 

This  library,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papal  See  at  the  feizure 
of  the  dukedom  of  L/r/zw,  when  the  iaflduke  Francejeo  Maria  v/ith- 
out  male  iffue,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Heidelberg  for  manuferipts ; but 
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makes  a more  fplendid  appearance.  Several  pieces  In  miniature,  both 
by  Clovis  and  Ferngmo^  are  to  be  feen  in  the  miffals  and  other  books  in 
this  library.  Here  is  a mod:  beautiful  manufcript,  finely  illuminated, 
of  Caftigliones  Corteggiano^  and  the  like  of  Dante  % \\^oiks,  finiflied  about 
the  year  1617.  Both  thefe  are  by  Sijnon  Fei^ri  an  Augnjitne  monk  of 
Urbino,  who  at  that  time  was  near  eighty  years  of  age.  Fcifo  is  alfo  put 
in  the  fame  elegant  drefs  hy  Giulio  Marti nelli  of  Urhino.  A very  large /A’- 
brew  manufcript  of  the  Bible  is  fliewn  here,  with  the  cover  plated  over 
with  copper,  which  fell  into  the  duke  of  Urbifio's  hands  at  the  taking 
of  Volterra  j and  though  it  be  as  much  as  a man  can  well  carry,  the 
yews  of  Venice  are  faid  to  have  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  it,  which 
the  duke  however  refufed. 

In  this  gallery  flands  a fine  pillar  of  tranfparent  oriental  alabafler  ele-  of 
ven  palmi  high,  w'hich  was  dug  up  near  the  Appian  way  in  the  time  of  tranfparent  «- 
Alexander  VII.  The  library  left  by  queen  Chrijlina  came  firft  to  the 
Ottoboni  family,  of  whom  pope  AlexajiderYWl.  in  the  year  1691,  bought 
nineteen  hundred  manufcripts,  which  were  brought  hither ; and  this  cob- 
ledtion  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Bibliotheca  Alexandrina. 

Among  thefe  is  OBavius  Strada’s  continiiata  Scries  Imperatorum,  hitherto 
not  made  public,  with  a great  number  of  defigns  of  medals,  and  alfo 
fome  of  the  works  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius. 

Here  is  alfo  a very  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Pheodojian  code.  Clement  Oriental liha^ 
XL  enriched  the  Vatican  library  with  a noble  colledion  of  Syriac^  Ara~  Clement 
bic,  Per/ian,  Purkijh,  Hebrew^  Samaritan^  Armenian^  Ethiopia,  Greek, 

Egyptian,  and  Malabarian  manufcripts,  purchafed  in  Egypt,  when  an 
overture  was  made  by  the  patriarch  for  an  union  betwixt  thtRomi/lo 
and  oriental  churches.  The  importance  of  thefe  manufcripts  will  be  beft 
known  when  Jofeph  Simon  AJf  'eman  a Syrian,  and  copift  to  the  Vatican 
library  for  the  Arabic  and  Syrian  languages,  fhall  have  finiflied  his  ac- 
count of  them,  in  which  work  he  is  now  employed  : It  is  entitled  B/- 
bliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-V aticana.  The  firft  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  orthodox  Syrian  writers,  with  illuftrations,  was  publifhed  at 
Rome  in  folio,  1719,  and  more  are  expedled.  Befides  the  two  galleries 
already  deferibed,  this  whole  library  confifts  of  five  other  rooms.  The 
number  of  books  is  not  afeertained;  and  as  they  are  kept  in  clofets,  there 
is  no  forming  any  conjecture  of  it  by  the  eye. 

The  library  is  not  very  remarkable  for  printed  books,  the  whole  num- 
ber fcarce  making  twenty  thoufand  volumes  : but  in  excellent  manu- 
fcripts, of  which  it  is  faid  to  contain  above  twenty-five  thoufand,  it  is 
accounted  the  moft  valuable  in  all  Chriftendom.  This  fuperiority,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  rivalled  by  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  efpecially  in 
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oriental  manufcripts,  of  which  alone  it  is  already  in  poireflion  of  above 
feventeen  hundred 

The  keepers  of  this  library  have  the  privilege  of  reading  all  prohi- 
bited books,  which  are  kept  in  a particular  place.  A flranger  generally 
gives  eight  or  nine  Paoli  for  feeing  this  noble  library.  Before  the  en- 
trance is  a gallery  five  hundred  common  paces  in  length,  built  by  Bra- 
manta,  which  extends  to  the  Belvedere.  At  one  end  of  it,  up  fome  ftonc 
fleps,  is  a beautiful  grotto  of  fliell-work  and  mofaic,  with  a fine  antique 
flatue  of  Cleopatra  afleep,  placed  here  by  order  of  Paul  V. 

Directly  under  the  library  is  the  armory  hv\\thyUrbanYl\\.  in  1625, 
with  a kind  of  a punning  infcription  over  the  door,  viz. 


Suhjecit  anna  Uteris. 

' Arms  are  placed  under,  or  in  fubjedtlon  to  learning.’ 


T1  GarJlno 
ddle  Statue 
antiche. 


Ibid. 


It  is  reckoned  to  contain  arms  for  forty  thoufand  men ; but  being 
moftly  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  ancient  time,  they  are  now  but  of  little  fer- 
vice.  This  was  confirmed  by  experienee  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  Clement  XI.  making  a fliew  of  oppofing  the  emperor  "Jo- 
feph's  expedition  towards  Coinmacbio,  new  arms  were  to  be  provided, 
which,  with  other  expences,  foon  made  the  Pope  weary  of  the  war. 
Indeed  the  arfenal  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  fee  it,  the  ex- 
pence is  but  two  Paoli. 

In  the  middle  of  this  palace  is  a fpacious  fquare  furrounded  with 
orange-trees  and  antique  ftatues,  and  therefore  called  II  Giardino  delle 
Statue  Antiche.  The  firfl  remarkable  objcdl  one  meets  with  is  a large 
mutilated  fiatue,  poffibly  of  Hercules,  without  head,  hands,  or  feet, 
but,  for  the  exquifite  reprefentation  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  preferred  by 
Michael  Angelo  to  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the  pedeftal 
is  the  artifl’s  name  in  Greek  capitals,  viz.  AnOAAONIOS  NHITOPOS 
A0HNAIO2.  This  piece,  which  is  commonly  called  II  tronco  di  Belvedere 
is  inclofed  with  iron-work,  and  according  to  T^m'-u/’s  account  was  dug 
up  in  the  Campo  de'  Fiori.  In  this  place  alfo  under  a fhed  Hands  a large 
porphyry  bafon  or  bowl,  which  is  fixty-two  feet  in  circumference,  but 
is  not  of  one  piece.  It  was  found  in  a vine-yard  at  Pope  pfulius  the 
third’s  villa,  and  brought  hither  in  the  time  of  Clement  XI.  Near  it,  in 
a place  walled  in  and  covered,  are  kept  eight  porphyry  pillars  belong- 
ing to  it,  each  of  which  are  of  one  block.  The  flatues  of  the  Hile 


* According  to  father  Montfav.ton,  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1733,  con- 
fe-ined  thirty-three  thoufand  manufcripts,  of  which  four  thoufand  are  written  in  Greek. 
t About  four  fhillings. 
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and  Tiber  are  alfo  very  much  efteemed  by  judges,  altho’  extremely  da- 
maged by  time  : and  a groupe  of  fixteen  children  playing  as  it  were 
upon  the  body  of  the  Nile^  which  is  in  a reclining  pofture,  arc  mofl  of 
them  mutilated.  Some  think  thefe  children  allude  to  the  fixteen  ri- 
vers emptying  themfelves  into  the  Nile  but  I am  of  opinion  they  ra- 
ther feem  to  fignify  the  fixteen  cubits  or  ells,  to  which  height  the  Nile 
mufi:  rife  to  fertilize  the  foil  of  Egypt : Hence  it  is  that  one  of  the  boys, 
fitting  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  Nile^  places  a bafket  of  flowers  and  fruits 
on  the  head  of  the  river  god.  The  bajjo-relieejo  on  the  pedefial  re- 
prefcnts  crocodiles,  ^c.  but  not  fo  elegant  as  if  they  had  come  from 
Bernini's  hand.  The  ftatue  of  the  Tiber  leans  on  the  celebrated  fhe- 
wolf,  which  is  faid  to  have  fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  Thefe  two 
large  antiques  have  been  finely  copied  in  white  marble,  by  the  artifis 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  king  of  France  in  the  academy  of 
fculpture  and  painting,  and  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  middle  walk  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris.  But  to  return  to  the  Giardino 
delle  Antiche^  where  the  famous  Laocoon  makes  a grand  figure.  Some  gf 
hold  it  to  be  the  fame  original  piece  that  flood  in  the  palace  of  the  em-  Laocoon. 
peror  TituSy  and  which  Pliny ^ (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  fliles  Opus  omnibus 
pi6iurce  ftatuarice  artis  preeferendum  \ i.  e.  ‘a  piece  preferable  to  any 
‘ other,  whether  of  painting  or  fculpture.’  He  adds,  Ex  uno  lapide  eum 
& liberos  draconumque  mirabiles  nexus  de  conjilii  jententid  fecere  fummi  ar- 
tifices Agejander  ^ Polydoriis  & AthenodoruSy  Rhodii.  ‘ Thofe  excellent  ar- 
‘ tills,  Agejander,  PolydoruSy  and  Athenodorus,  all  three  natives  of  Rhode Sy 
‘ joined  together  to  make  a groupe  of  Laocobny  his  fons,  with  their  va- 
‘ riety  of  attitudes,  and  the  twining  ferpents,  out  of  one  block  of  mar- 
‘ ble.’  Whether  this  piece  confifls  of  two  or  more  blocks  put  together, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Michael  Angelo  when  it  was  firfl  found,  is 
a queflion  : and  hence  a doubt  arifes,  whether  it  be  that  mentioned 
by  Plinyy  who  deferibes  the  groupe  of  Laocoon,  &c.  as  made  out  of 
one  fingle  block.  Ftilvius  TJrfinuSy  alfo  fpeaks  of  two  pieces  of  fer- 
pents dug  up  in  the  fame  place,  which  may  with  greater  probability  be 
fuppofed  to  be  a part  of  Pliny's  Laocoon.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Laocoon 
of  ihcVatican  is  really  admirable,  whether  confidered  as  an  original  or  as 
an  antique  copy  ; it  being  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  firfl  was 
not  the  only  one  thofe  artifls  made.  This,  of  which  I am  fpeaking,  was 
found  about  the  year  1 506,  in  a garden,  not  far  from  the  remains  of  the 
baths  of  Titus  j and  its  excellency  foon  became  fo  well  known,  that 
the  perfon  who  found  it  was  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph,  in- 
ferted  by  Mercatus  in  his  Metallothecuy  p.  355  : 
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Ft'lici  de  Fredis 
Fluiy  &b  proprias  virtuteSy 
Ft  repertiim  Laocoontis  divinum 
^iod  in  Vaticano  cernis 
Fere  refpirans  Simulacrumy 
IrnmortaJitatcm  meruity 
Anno  Domini  MDCXXVIIII. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Felix  de  Fredisy  who,  for  his  perfonal  virtues, 
‘ and  for  bringing  to  light  that  divine,  and  almoft  breaching,  ftatue  of 
‘ Laoccon  in  the  V alicany  deferved  to  be  immortalized,  this  monument 
‘ was  eredled  in  the  year  1629/ 

The  fate  of  Laoco'dn  endeavouring  to  refcue  his  unhappy  fons^  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Virgil  in  the  2d  JEiieidy  v.  216. 

Fojl  ipfum  mixilio  fubeunteniy  ac  tela  ferentem 
Corriptunt y Jpirifque  ligant  ingentibm  ; Gf  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexiy  bis  collo  Jquammea  circum 
Ferga  datiy  Juperant  capite  ^ cervicibus  altis. 

Ille  fimul  majiibus  tendit  divellere  7iodoSy 
Perfujus  fanie  ‘vittas  atroque  veneno : 

Clamores  fmid  horrendos  ad Jidera  tollit. 

^lales  mugituSy  fugit  cum  faucius  ara?n 
FauruSy  & incertam  excujjit  cervice  fecurim, 

* To  aid  his  fons  he  runs  with  fruitlefs  hafte, 

‘ Soon  In  the  ferpent’s  fatal  folds  embrac’d, 

‘ Twice  round  his  trunk,  and  round  his  neck  they  rear 

‘ Their  winding  heads,  and  hifs  aloft  in  air; 

* His  facred  wreaths  the  livid  poifons  ftain, 

* And  while  he  labours  at  the  knots  in  vain, 

* Stung  to  the  heart  he  bellows  with  the  pain  ; 

In  this  groupe  Laocodn  is  reprefented  in  the  greatefl:  agony,  and  with 
his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Near  him  are  his  two  Ions  with  the  fer- 
pents  twined  about  them,  whom  Virgil  reprefents  at  fome  diftance  from 
their  father,  and  expiring  when  he  came  to  their  relief.  Here  alfo  it 
may  be  obferved  how  the  ancient  mailers,  for  a more  advantageous  dif- 
play  of  their  Ikill,  fometimes  took  the  liberty  to  deviate  both  from  truth 
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and  nature  ; for  Laocoon  and  his  fons,  being  priefls,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  appear  naked  before  a multitude  of  people  attending  the  lacrihee,  as 
the  Iculptor,  in  order  to  heighten  the  piece,  has  reprefented  them.  The 
principal  figure,  mx.  the  father,  has  loft  the  right  arm,  and  that  of  plai*- 
ter  or  clay  which  hath  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  other  parts  of  the  ftatue,  either  for  colour  or  v/oikman- 
ilfip  ; even  Michael  Angelo  himfelf  being  ordered  to  execute  another  arm 
for  this  flatue,  is  faid  defignedly  never  to  have  put  the  finiflfing  hand 
to  it. 

Here  is  a Tythian  Apollo^  the  feet  and  right  hand  of  which,  being  loft,  Apollo  P>thi- 
they  have  been  fupplied  by  others  of  plaller,  but  the  head  of  this  in-^^‘ 
comparable  piece  is  entire.  Mercatus  tells  us,  that  this  fcatue  was  found 
at  Nettuno  in  the  time  of  'Julius  II.  and  what  cenfiderabiy  enhances  its 
value  is  a reprefentation  of  it  on  a medal  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Eut  with- 
out difparagement  to  the  beauty  of  this  ftatue,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  fur- 
pafled  by  one  that  ftands  near  it,  Az  that  Antincus  that  emperor’s  Antlnous. 
favourite,  which  was  found  in  Adrian's  baths  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Another  ftatue  with  a child  in  its  arms,  equally  deferves  to  be  ad- 
mired, which  by  fome  is  thought  to  be  Hercules,  but  by  others,  from  its 
fieepy  countenance,  is  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  the  emperor  Cemmo-  Commodus. 
dus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  Saturn,  Here  are  alfo  Venus  and  Cupid  Venus  and 
together,  with  this  infeription  on  the  pedeftal : Cupid. 

Veneri  felici  sacrvm  Salvstia. 

Helpidvis  D.  D. 

Some  conjetfture  this  piece  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus, 

W'hich  was  difeovered  in  the  garden  of  Gabriel  Vacca,  (faid  to  have  been 
anciently  the  gardens  of  Salujl  ■,)  and  his  (on  Flaminio  Vaccds  account  of 
it  may  be  feen  in  father  Mofitfaucons  antiquities.  But  Saluftia,  inftead 
of  alluding  to  the  gardens  of  Salujl,  is,  probably,  rather  the  name  of 
a woman,  who  in  conjundion  'wx'CcsHelpidius,  ereded  this  ftatue.  From 
this  temple  was  taken  alfo  the  tranfparent  alabafter  pillar  in  the  VaticanTranfparer.t 
library,  together  Vv^ith  feven  others  of  the  fame  kind,  equally  beautiful, 
which  were  loft  at  fea,  being  defigned  as  a prefent  from  cardinal  de  Mcnte^' 

Politiano  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Next  to  this  is  another  Venus  ftepping 
out  of  a bath,  an  admirable  antique  copy  of  Praxitelles's  Venus  of 
Gnidos,  which  Cedrenus,  in  his  annals,  fays  was  deftroyed  in  a fire  at 
Conjlantinople.  This  was  found  about  a hundred  and  eighty  years  ago 
under  St.  Peters  and  St.  MarJ'ellinus  s church.  The  drapery  is  particu- 
larly admired  in  this  piece. 

Here 
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Here  Is  alfo  a large  fepulchral  Urn  dug  up  in  the  Septizonii  Stptimii 
Severi.  The  figures  are  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  reprefent  on  one  fide  a 
woman  with  a child  imploring  the  emperor’s  help  : on  the  bafe  is  a 
flave  brought  before  the  emperor,  another  kneeling  before  him,  and  a 
third  in  fetters.  Thefe  figures,  as  RicJoardfo?!  has  juflly  remarked,  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  thofe  on  Septimim  Severius's  triumphal  arch.  The 
greateft  part  of  thefe  noble  remains  of  antiquity  ftand  againft  the  wall 
under  a kind  of  pent-houfe,  in  which  alfo  are  kept  feveral  antique  pieces 
of  mofaic  work,  and  fome  ancient  perjona  or  mafques. 

In  the  little  garden  near  the  Belvedere  is  the  celebrated  brafs  Pigna, 
a vafc,  or  urn,  which  formerly  flood  on  Adrians  mole,  together  with 
four  peacocks  of  the  fame  metal;  two  of  which  are  faid  to  have  flood 
on  the  tomb  of  Scipid  Africanus,  or  on  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  con- 
ful.  The  urn  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  was  the  repofitory  of  the  em- 
peror Adria?is  afhes. 

In  a large  court  of  the  Vatican  Is  a fountain  with  an  oriental  granate 
bafon  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  with  the  following  infcription  on  it  t 

yulius  II.  Pent.  Max. 

Labrum  lat.  pedum  CCXXX  V. 

A Tditi  Vefpa/ia?ii  Pher7nis  in  Carinis 
Temporum  injuria  confraSlum 
hi  Vaticanos  hortos  adduxit ; primamque 
In  jormam  reflituit  ornavitque. 

Pont,  fui  Anno  I.  MDI V. 

‘ This  bafon  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  being 
* injured  by  time,  and  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  was  brought  from  the 
‘ baths  of  Titus  Vefpa/ian  in  the  flreet  called  Carnce  into  the  Vatican 
‘ gardens,  and  there  reflored  to  its  former  beauty,  with  additional  or- 
‘ naments,  by  order  of  Pope  yulius  II.  in  the  firfl  year  of  his  pontifi;- 
“ cate,  1504.’ 

The  water  of  the  fpring  of  St.  Damafo  is  accounted  the  finefl  in  Rome  -i 
the  fountain  fupplled  by  it  formerly  flood  without  the  Vatican ; but  by 
order  of  Urban  VIII.  it  was  brought  within  the  court  and  decorated  with 
marble  fculptures,  in  which  the  bees,  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family, 
are  not  omitted. 

This  and  the  other  fountains  in  the  courts  of  the  Vatican  are  greatly 
decayed.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Vatican  gardens  in  general, 
which  formerly  had  fo  many  beautiful  as  well  asufeful  water- works  ; par- 
ticularly a very  extraordinary  one  of  a galley  which  threw  a great  quantity 

of 
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of  water  a confiderable  diftance.  The  hydraulic  engine  for  playing 
on  the  organ  was  prefented  by  BenediSi  XIII.  to  the  Dominica?!  convent. 

It  is  indeed  not  at  all  ftrange  that  Popes  fliould  be  little  curious  about 
their  gardens,  as  they  are  of  a decrepit  age,  which  delights  more  in 
reft  than  walking;  befides,  fuch  expences  are  fo  much  money  funk, 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  their  relations. 

As  the  Vatican  palace  joins  on  one  fide  to  St.  Peter  s church,  on  the  Cape  of  St. 
other  fide  a colonade  leads  from  it  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  This 
palace  was  built  by  pope  Alexander  VII,  whofe  memory  is  not  much  re- 
vered : however,  it  was  of  great  fervice  to  Clement  VII.  when  the  city  was 
furprifed  in  the  year  1527,  by  the  imperial  army;  for  one  of  the  fol- 
diers  fired  at  him  as  he  was  running  along  this  paffage  to  take  fhelter 
here,  This  caftle  wis  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
which,  after  Augufims  maulbleum  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Piber  was 
filled  with  urns,  the  emperor  Adrian  built  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors ; 
hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Moles  Hadriani.  The  large  round  tower 
in  the  center  of  this  edifice  was  formerly  adorned  wdth  a confiderable 
number  of  marble  pillars  and  ftatues  ; but  moft  of  them  were  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  Romans  themfelves,  who  made  ufe  of  them  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  Goths,  when  they  affaulted  the  city  ; as  may  be  read 
at  large  in  Procopius  and  Baronins  On  the  top  of  it  flood  the  Pignn, 
now  in  the  Belvedere  gardens.  The  city  being  vifited  with  the  peftilence 
in  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  \ in  a general  proceflion  where  the 
pidlures  of  the  virgin  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke,  were  carried,  the  Pope, 
as  the  ftory  goes,  faw  an  angel  diredlly  over  this  caftle,  who,  upon  the 
Pope’s  looking  up,  fheathed  his  flaming  fw^ord.  This  Gregory  conftrued 
as  a fign  of  the  ceffation  of  the  divine  wrath,  built  a chapel  in  honour 
of  the  angel,  and  ordered  the  place  itfelf  to  be  called  Cajlellum  S.  Angeli. 

A ftone  on  which  this  angel  was  pleafed  to  make  the  impreflion  of  his 
foot,  is  kept  in  the  Francifean  convent  of  St.  Maria  ara  Cceli.  Roine  be- 
ing without  a citadel,  or  any  regular  fortifications,  it  has  been  thought 
advifable  to  render  this  caftle  a place  of  fecurity ; and  Urban  VIII. 
caufed  it  to  be  fortified  in  the  modern  way,  with  five  regular  bafti- 
ons,  ramparts,  moats,  C^c.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and 
is  generally  a prelate,  who  enjoys  other  confiderable  offices  befides.  The 
ecclefiaftics  make  no  difficulty  of  accepting  the  poft,  the  falary  being  five 
hundred  feudi,  or  crowns,  per  month.  This  governor  puts  in  a deputy, 
who,  for  an  hundred  Jcudi  a month  takes  charge  of  every  thing.  The  gar- 
rifon  confifts  of  two  hundred  regulars,  and  fome  hundreds  of  citizens,  who 
feldom  do  any  duty,  and  among  other  privileges,  wear  a fword.  From 
this  tower  fire-works  are  played  off  four  times  a year,  viz.  on  St.  Peters- 
day,  the  anniverfary  of  the  coronation  of  the  reigning  Pope,  and  on  the 
4 eves 
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eves  of  t^iofe  two  days.  Facing  the  gate  is  a remarkable  piece  of 
ordnance  with  eight  barrels.  In  the  caflie  is  a handfome  hall,  adorned 
with  gildings,  line  paintings,  and  Adrians  ftatue,  whofe  bufto,  together 
with  that  of  Antoninus^  is  to  be  feen  without  on  the  caftle  wall.  The 
apartment  to  which  Clc?nent  VII.  withdrew,  amidd  the  didurbances  which 
he  had  brought  upon  himfelf  by  provoking  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  at 
prefent  a date  prifon  for  perfons  of  rank,  who,  through  a fmall  window, 
may  look  into  the  chapel,  and  hear  mafs.  Before  this  apartment  is  a 
irabochettOj  or  trap-door,  through  which  a criminal  might  be  unexpect- 
edly let  down  into  a deep  dungeon,  and  meet  with  certain  death  3 but 
at  prefent  an  iron  grate  is  placed  over  it. 

In  the  old  arfenal  are,  the  armour  wore  hy  Clement  Yl\\.wh.Qn  he  took 
podeffion  of  Bolognay  the  pidols  of  Charles  of  Bourbon^  and,  among  other 
forbidden  arms  and  weapons,  which  generally  cod  the  owners  their 
lives,  are  the  pocket-pidols  found  on  the  prince  of  Parma^  at  his  au- 
dience of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  preceding  and  fubfequent  intrigues  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  beheaded,  are  diffidently 
known  from  hidory.  The  arfenal  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  fix  thou- 
fand  men  3 but  as  to  a piece  which,  it  is  pretended,  will  carry  a bullet  a 
German  mile  and  a half,  it  is  an  abfurd  fiClion.  In  the  above-mentioned 
hall  of  the  old  arfenal  is  znolh.QT  trabochefto^  or  trap-door,  through  which 
malefactors  were  let  fall  into  a machine,  where,  by  a kind  of  large  razors, 
they  were  at  once  cut  to  pieces.  This  indrument  the  French  call 
OiiblietteSy  but  at  prefent  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  feen,  in  this  cadle,  than 
of  the  iron  maidens  (concerning  which  fo  many  idle  dories  are  told)  at 
the  cadle  of  P lajfenburg,,  the  white  tower  at  Prague  and  other  places. 
Oppofite  to  the  nev/  armory  is  a grate,  through  which  is  feen  the  vault 
where  cardinal  Caraffa  for  the  flagrant  abufes  of  his  power  under 
Paul  IV.  was  drangled,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  This  proceed- 
ing, however  jud  in  itfelf,  fo  much  alarmed  the  facred  college,  that  they 
afterwards  thought  it  advifable  to  put  a redriClion  upon  the  Pope’s  arbi- 
trary and  defpotic  power  in  fuch  cafes  3 fo  that  the  life  of  a cardinal  is 
not  to  be  taken  away,  without  a previous  confultation  with,  and  con- 
fent  of,  the  facred  college. 

In  the  nev/  armory  are  feveral  mufquetoons  hung  up,  one  of 
which  is  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  famous  Charles  of 
Bourbon,,  and  feveral  other  arms,  of  an  uncommon  condruCtion,  very 
ufeful  in  land  and  fea-fervice.  No  body  is  admitted  into  the  chamber 
of  records,  nor  are  the  Pope’s  jewels  ffiewn  in  public,  excepting  only  a 
few  which  are  publicly  exhibited  in  the  mod  folemn  proceffions.  I can 
•give  you  no  account  of  the  word  Myferium,  faid  to  be  engraven  on  the 
ancient  triple  crown  of  the  Popes  3 the  controverfy  concerning  it,  be- 
twixt 
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twixt  the  blfhop  of  Meaux  and  Mr.  yuneu  is  fufficiently  known : but  if 
this  I'ufpicious  word  ever  was  to  be  feen  on  tiie  papal  crown,  as  fome 
perfons  of  veracity  affirm  that  they  adually  have  feen  it,  what  a flrange 
indifcretion  muft  it  be,  that  in  modern  times,  amidft  fo  many  repeated 
attacks  on  the  papal  power,  this  flone  of  offence  fhculd  not  have  been 
removed  ? The  mofl  extraordinary  article  in  the  inventory  of  the  T’^eafure  n/ 
of  St.  Angelo  is  the  treafure  of  five  millions  of  fcudi  in  gold,  vv\)ich. 

Sixtus  V.  befides  all  his  expences  in  buildings  and  other  public  works, 
found  means  to  amafs  in  five  years  ; and  fecured  them  here,  fo  as  never 
to  be  touched  but  on  the  mofl  preffing  neceffity.  Such  priloners  as  the 
inquifition  is  not  inclined  to  leave  in  the  common  prifcn  of  the  Palazzo 
della  Inquifitione  in  the  city,  are  confined  in  thiscafile;  which  likewnfe 
ferves  for  flate  prifoners,  like  the  Bafiille  at  Parisy  or  the  Poi.i:cr  at  Lo7i- 
don ; it  being  cuftoniary  for  the  populace  at  KonUy  upon  the  demife  of 
a Pope,  to  make  a general  gaol-delivery.  When  a pope  is  given  over 
by  his  phyficians,  fuch  perfons  as  have  been  committed  for  any  flagrant 
crime,  or  thofe  from  whom  any  danger  is  apprehended,  are  removed 
hither,  where  no  ftrangers  are  admitted  Sede  Vacante.  On  the  top  is  a 
pedeftal,  where  Adrians  pigna  flood,  the  place  of  which  is  now  fup- 
plied  by  an  angel  of  white  marble,  about  twelve  feet  high,  the  work  of 
Montelupo.  On  the  platform  are  four  brafs  cannon,  one  of  which  queen 
Chrijitna,  by  way  of  frolic,  fired  againfl  the  palace  of  Medicis  on  the 
Monte  PinciOy  where  the  mark  of  the  ball  is  flill  to  be  feen  in  an  iron 
door.  The  expence  of  feeing  this  cafUe  is  about  four  or  ^iwQpaoli*.  In 
going  to  it,  one  pafTes  over  the  noble  bridge,  anciently  called  Po?7S  JElitis. 

In  the  way  from  the  city  towards  this  bridge  are  to  be  feen  tw^o  marble 
fiatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pauly  eredted  by  Clement  VII.  The  firfl  is 
the  work  of  Lorenzettiy  and  the  other  of  Paolo  RomanOy  and  w'ere  eredled 
by  Clement  VII.  in  the  year  1534.  Pope  Clement  IX.  not  only  employed 
Bernini  in  enlarging  the  avenue  to  this  bridge,  but  adorned  it  with  ten 
ftatues  of  fo  many  angels,  done  from  the  defigns  of  that  celebrated  artift. 

They  are  all  bigger  than  human  figures,  and  executed  by  the  moft 
eminent  hands  of  that  age.  The  firft  angel  on  the  right  is  the  work 
of  Antonio  Raggi ; the  fecond  angel  is  by  Fancelli ; the  third  by  Lucenti ; 
the  fourth  by  Ferrafa  j the  fifth  by  Dimemico  Guidi ; the  fixth  by  Gior-^ 
gettiy  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  the  ten ; the  feventh  by  Ber?iini  him- 
felf;  the  eighth  hq  Paolo  Naldini  \ the  ninth  by  the  fame  artift  j and 
the  tenth  by  Morelli.  This  munificence  of  demerit  IX.  is  perpetuated 
in  the  following  infcription : 

* Two  (hillings,  or  half  a crown. 


dementi 
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dementi  IX. 

Pont.  Opt.  Max. 

JElio  Ponte  ad  SanlH  Angeli  arcem 
Angelorum  flatuis 

Redemptionis  myjieria  prceferentibus 
exfciilpto  & exornato, 

^jiod  fine  ejus  titulo  & infignibus  opus  abfohi 
Ex  anlmi  moderatione  mandaverity 
demens  X.  P.  M. 

XJt  benejicentijiimi  Principis  memoria  extai~et 
Pofuit  anno  MDCLXXII. 

‘ To  dement  IX.  the  greateft  and  beft  of  popes,  who  adorned  the 

* JElian  bridge,  -near  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo^  with  the  ftatues  of  angels 
‘ exhibiting  the  myfteries  of  our  precious  redemption  j and  ordered 
‘ (fuch  was  his  humility)  that  neither  his  name  nor  arms  fhould  be  placed 

* on  this  noble  work : that  the  memory  of  fuch  extraordinary  genero- 
‘ fity  and  munificence  might  not  be  loft,  pope  dement  X.  caufed  this 
‘ monument  to  be  eredted  in  the  year  1672.’ 


LETTER  LI. 

ConcluEon  of  the  Account  of  religious  Edifices,  and  the 

Pope’s  Palaces  in  R.ome. 

SIR, 

I Now  return  to  the  principal  churches  and  religious  edifices  at  Rome’, 
and  the  next  in  alphabetical  order  is  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Upon  en- 
Vintoli.  tering  this  church,  on  the  right-hand  are  two  fine  monuments  of  the  car- 
dinals Margotti  2x\A  Ague  chi,  both  defigned  hy  Domemcbino who  alfo 
painted  St.  Peter  s deliverance  out  of  prifon,  in  the  fecond  chapel.  Here 
is  a tomb  of  pope  Julius  II.  ftill  empty,  his  body  being  depofited  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo-,  but  the 
ftatue  of  Mofes  in  a fitting  attitude  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  This 
monument  ftill  remains  unfiniftied.  Some  of  the  ftatues  are  by  Monte- 
liipo,  a difciple  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  would  make  no  mean  appearance, 

were 
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were  they  not  in  company  with  that  exquifite  one  of  Mofes.  Here  is 
alfo  the  tomb  of  cardinal  F'ecchiarelli^  where  the  fine  black  and  white 
marble,  called  Brocatello,  and  the  large  farcophagus  of  one  piece  of  black 
marble,  are  well  worth  feeing. 

The  monument  of  cardinal  Cymthio  Jlldohrandini  is  a noble  piece  by 
Le  GroSy  and  thofe  who  are  no  connoiffeurs  in  fculpture  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  with  the  noble  farcophagus  of  Leonino  Orientalcy  not  unlike  brown 
agate  with  white  flreaks,  on  this  monument.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  altar 
near  the  door,  is  a piece  of  painting,  by  the  celebrated  Albert  Dure?-, 
of  the  three  Marys  at  Chrift’s  fepulchre.  Oppofite  to  this  piece  is  an  ele- 
gant monumeftt  of  A?itonio  del  Pollajuoloy  a Florentine  painter,  who  died 
in  1498.  The  nave  of  this  church  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful ; 
among  its  pretended  reliques  are  the  bodies  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
fetters  with  which  St.  Peter  was  chained  both  at  yerufalc?n  and  at  Ro?ne. 

In  the  fquare  court  of  the  convent  belonging  to  this  church,  now  in  the 
polTeflion  of  the  canons  regular  of  the  congregation  of  St.  SaAGiir,  is  a 
well,  adorned  with  four  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  and  bajfo-relienjd s by 
Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  church 
gence  for  above 

miffion  of  a third  part  of  one’s  fins,  as  is  clearly  fignified  by  this  Italian'thhuen  thou. 
infeription  on  a flone  at  the  entrance  of  the  church;  fund  three  hun. 

^ drect  years. 

In  quejia  anticchijjima  Chiefa  di  S.  PraJJede  ogni  glorno  A fono  anni  dodicl 
mila  d'itidulgenze  ed  altre  tantc  quarantene,  e la  remijjione  della  te?-za  parte 
de  peccati. 

This  profufion  of  indulgences  will  not  be  thought  firange,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  not  only  St.  PraJJede  and  St.  Pudentiana  lie  buried  here ; 
but  allb  two  thoufand  three  hundred  martyrs  ; whofe  blood  thole  two 
devout  ladies  uled  to  lay  up  in  a veflel,  which  is  ftill  fliewn  in  the 
middle  of  the  church.  The  ftone  on  which  St.  PraJJede  ufed  to 
lleep,  is  a beautiful  oriental  granate,  variegated  with  white  and  black 
fpecks.  Omitting  the  multitude  of  other  reliques,  two  long  catalogues 
of  which  hang  near  the  high  altar,  I fliall  only  take  notice  of  the  white 
and  brown  jafper  pillar,  at  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  been 
fcourged.  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  the  Pope’s  legate  in  the  Holy 
Land,  during  the  croifades,  is  faid  to  have  brought  it  hither  from  J'-ru- 
faietn,  in  the  year  1223.  ftands  within  a glafs-cafe  in  a chapel 

cal  ed  the  Garden  of  Paradife,  where  no  women  are  adm  tted,  except 
on  the  Sundays  in  Lent, when  ail  the  men  are  excluded.  Over  this  pillar 
VoL.  II.  B b is 
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is  an  excellent  pidure  by  Giiilio  Rommto,  reprefenting  the  fcourging  of 
our  Saviour. 

On  the  fpot  where  St.  Pudentianas  church  now  ftands  was  the  houfe 
of  the  fenator  Pudens.,  with  whom  St.  Pefer,  at  his  firfl;  coming  to 
Rome,  as  is  pretended,  took  up  his  lodgings.  It  is  faid  the  fenator  with 
his  whole  family,  and  among  them  Pudentiana  and  Prajfede  his  daugh-* 
ters,  foon  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith.  If  this  be  true,  this  church  may 
properly  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  firfl  in  this  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Before  the  church  door  Hand  two  white  twifted  pillars  brought 
hither  from  Agrippinas  hath.  Before  the  Capella  del  Gaeta?ji  ftand  four 
Itately  pillars  of  Giallo  antico,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Diode fian's 
warm  baths.  Over  the  entrance  and  in  the  roof  of  the  chapel  is  fome 
good  mofaic  work,  and  efpecially  a fine  piece  by  Rofetti,  which  was  de- 
ligned  by  Zuccaro,  reprefenting  St.  Pudentiana  gathering  up  the  blood, 
heads,  and  bones  of  the  martyred  Chriftians.  The  pavement  is  finely 
defigned,  and,  for  marble  and  inlaid  work,  it  may  vie  with  the  moll 
beautiful  in  all  Rome.  The  archited  was  Francefco  di  Volterra.  The 
incomparable  white  marble  bajfo-relievo  on  the  altar,  of  the  adoration  of 
the  three  kings,  was  begun  hy  P.PaoloOlivieri,^nA  after  his  death  finifhed 
by  Mariani.  The  other  fiatues  are  alfo  mafterly  pieces.  On  one  fide 
of  the  altar  fland  two  pillars  of  Liimachella  or  marmore  pedocchiofo  orien- 
tale,  twelve  palmi  in  height,  which  for  beauty  have  few  equals. 

Pope's  palace  Having  deferibed  the  Vatican,  together  with  St.  Peter  s church,  I 
* ; fliall  here  give  an  account  of  the  other  papal  palace  on  the  ^irinal 

mount  or  monte  Cavallo,  which  for  the  purity  of  its  air  and  fine  profped 
over  a large  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  is  preferable  to  the  former  On 
th.e  great  area  before  it  are  two  horfes  of  an  uncommon  fize,  in  marble, 
with  two  men  leading  them  : They  were  ereded  by  Fontana  in  the 
time  of  Sixtus  V.  and  are  faid  to  be  done  by  two  different  mafters,  who 
flrove  to  outvie  each  other  in  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
liorfe  Buc'dphaJus.  Conjlantine  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  brought  them  out 
of  Greece,  and  placed  them  in  his  baths  on  the  ^irinal  mount.  Un- 
der one  of  them  are  thefe  words : 

OPVS  PHIDIJE. 

‘ The  work  of  Phidias^ 


The  fituation  of  the  Vatican  was  always  unhealthy,  infomuch  that  Tacitus  calls  it 

And 
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Aftd  under  the  other : 

OPVS  PRAXITELIS: 

‘ The  work  of  Praxiteles^ 

That  thefe  infcriptions  were  in  being  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  Nardinus^  lib.  4.  c.  6.  and  Marhanus,  lib.  c.  22.  On 
one  fide  of  the  pedeftal  is  alfo  this  infcription  : - ^ 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Coloffea  hac  fgna  temporis  w deformata  refiituit, 

Veteribufque  repojitis  infcriptionibus  e proxirnn  Con- 
fianti?iia?2is  thermis 
In  ^iirinalem  aream  tranfiulit. 

Anno  Salutis  M D LXXXIX. 

Pontijicatiis  ^arto. 

* Thefe  colojfal  fta,tues  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring  baths 
* of  Conjiantine  (the  damages  they  had  fuffered  by  time  being;  repaired, 

‘ and  the  ancient  infcriptions  replaced)  and  ereded  in  this  ^irinal  area 
‘ by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1589,  and  the  fourth 
5 of  his  pontificate/ 

As  Praxiteles  lived  fifty,  and  Phidias  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Alexander  the  Greats  cither  thefe  flatues  are  not  the  work  of  thofe  ar- 
tifts,  or  Alexander  is  not  the  perfon  reprefented.  Poflibly  neither  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  true,  and  the  flatues  may  be  the  work  of  fomc 
later  artift,  and  the  perfons  reprefented  defigned  for  Cajior  and  Pollux^ 
who  were  famous  for  their  horfemanfhip  : However,  though  thefe  pieces 
are  not  of  fo  ancient  a date  as  the  times  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ; they 
are  valuable  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  and  have  altered  the  name  of 
the^/r/«^/-hill,  where  they  ftand,  to  that  of  MontcCavallo.  Several  judges, 
who  are  not  blinded  by  too  great  a regard  for  antiquity,  find  difpropor- 
tions  in  the  horfe’s  limbs,  and  efpecially  in  the  length  of  the  neck. 

Over  the  great  door  of  the  palace  is  a balcony  fuppcrted  by  two  Io?iic 
pillars,  from  whence  the  Pope,  on  fome  folemn  feafons,  blefies  the  peo- 
ple. Here  are  to  be  feen  two  fiatues  of  St.  Pf/rr  and  St.  Paul  by  Ma- 
elerno  and  Bertelotti  and  a fine  marble  fiatue  of  the  virgin  Mary 
by  Pompco  Ferrucci.  The  inner  court  is  furrounded  with  a grand  culo- 
nade,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  great  ftair-cafe  is  0 piece  of  painting  in 
frcfcQ  of  Chrift  with  a groupe  of  angels,  on  which  is  this  infcription  ; 
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Sala  Paolina. 


Confiftorio 

Secreto. 


Garden  of  the 
Quirinal  pa- 
lace. 


Opus  MelotU  Forolhienfis,  qui  Jummos  jornices  ptngendi  artem  mtris  Op- 
iicex  legibus  vel  primus  invenit  'uel  illujt'ravit^  ex  abjide  veteris  tcmpli  SS. 
u^pojhlorum  hue  tranjlatiim.  Anno  Sal.  MDCCXL 

‘ This  piece  is  the  work  of  Meloti  a native  of  Forli^  who,  if  not  the 
‘ inventor,  greatly  improved  the  art  of  painting  cielings  in  frefco,  and 
‘ was  brought  hither  from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles  in  the  year 
‘ 1 7 1 1 

This  ftair-cafe  leads  to  the  Pope’s  apartment  on  the  left-hand,  and  on 
the  right  is  the  Sala  Paolina,  a fpacious  light  hall  with  a very  beautiful 
pavement,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  The  Paolina  chapel  is  alfo 
worth  feeing,  as  it  much  exceeds  the  Capella  Paolina  m the  Vatican.  In 
this  w'ing  are  alfo  the  apartments,  in  which  the  kings  of  Naples  ufed 
to  lodge  in  their  way  through  Rome.  In  the  large  . gallery  are  a collec- 
tion of  fcriptural  hiftory  pieces  painted  by  the  beft  mafters,  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  Urban  VIII.  with  fome  models  of  buildings, 
antique  bufto’s,  and  a beautiful  little  pyramid  of  an  uncommon  ftone, 
with  a bafe  of  latis  lazuli.  Here  I obferved  the  fame  kind  of  chairs 
and  benches  as  I had  feen  in  the  Vatican,  excepting,  that  the  See  being 
now  vacant,  the  deceafed  Pope’s  arms  had  been  effaced.  The  Pope’s 
apartments  are  fpacious  and  lofty,  and  afford  a glorious  profpedt;  the 
hangings  are  of  red  damaflc,  richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  In  a 

clofet  here  is  an  admirable  piece  of  the  anunciation,  in  Florentine  work, 
funounded  with  fefloons  of  flowers  j it  was  a prefent  to  the  Pope  from 
the  great  duke  of  Florence.  In  the  audience-chamber  is  a piece  of  the 
defeent  from  the  crofs,  of  amber  fet  in  ebony  znd  lapis  lazuli.  In  the 
Pope’s  private  chapel  are  fome  paintings  by  Guido  Rheni,  who  has  fur- 
paffed  himfelf  in  a piece  of  the  anunciation.  In  the  Pope’s  bed-chamber, 
and  clofe  to  the  bed,  hangs  znEcce  homo  by  Aibani,  which  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed, who  has  alfo  given  fome  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  in  the  above-men- 
tioned chapel.  Under  the  clock-  and  facing  the  garden  is  a fine  piece  in 
mofaic,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  v;ith  the  infant  Jefus,  which  was  placed  there 
by  Innocent  XII.  It  was  defigned  by  Carlo  Maratti.  In  the  Conjifiorio 
Secreto  or  fecret  confiflory,  is  a capital  piece  by  Pietro  dt  Cortona  of  the 
angel  binding  the  dragon,  as  mentioned  in  the  apocalypfe.  It  is  a noble 
performance ; but  it  feems  fomething  odd,  that  the  angel  fhould  hold 
the  papal  triple  crov/n  towards  heaven,  as  an  ornament  of  which  he  had 
dtfpoiled  the  dragon. 

The  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is  large,  and  laid  out  in  a good 
tafle,  but  is  not  taken  care  of  as  it  deferves.  It  is  furrounded  with  very 
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lofty  cyprefs  and  laurel-trees,  with  fome  hedges  of  myrtle,  an  odorife- 
rous tree  not  unlike  box.  The  aviary  at  preient  confifts  only  of  a few 
turtle  doves,  fome  foreign  fowls  called  Poules  Pintades,  and  a few 
pea-cocks.  A delightful  laurel  grove  leads  from  hence  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  water-works  are  very  furprizing.  Some 
imitate  the  found  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  others  the  explofions 
of  granadoes  and  rockets,  and  one  the  cuckoo’s  note.  Here  is  alfo  an 
organ  played  by  water-works,  and  over  it  is  a ftar  continually  revolving. 

In  another  place  a ball  is  kept  up  in  the  air  by  a ftream  of  wind  blow- 
ing upwards  through  an  aperture  in  the  earth.  The  water  that  fupplies 
thefe  gardens  is  much  impregnated  with  ftony  particles,  which  incrufl 
the  infide  of  the  pipes,  fo  as  to  put  thefe  curious  works  frequently  out 
of  order.  Some  travellers  mention  a mount  ParnaJJus  to  be  feen  here  ; 
but  ’tis  a miftake,  this  curiofity  being  at  Frefcati.  I muft  not  omit  a 
charming  grotto  or  fummer-houfe  in  thefe  gardens,  with  embellifliments 
of  the  fineft  mofaic  work. 

St.  Rocco's,  church,  among  other  paintings,  is  remarkable  for  a piece  s.  Rocco. 
by  Bernardo  Formelli  of  St.  Martin  giving  his  cloke  to  a poor  man. 

In  ^l.Rdmualdo’ ^ church  is  a piece  of  painting  by  Sacchi,  with  which  S.  Romualdo. 
all  connoilTeurs  are  extremely  pleafed  : it  reprefents  a vilion  which  Ro~ 
mualdo  had  in  the  valley  of  Camaldola  among  the  Appejiine  mountains. 

The  Rotonday  fo  called  from  its  figure,  has  withftood  the  injuries  of 
time  beyond  any  firudture  of  ancient  Rome.  It  feems  ftrange  that  nei- 
ther  this  remarkable  temple,  M.  Aurelius  "i,  pillar,  Adriatic  Maujoleumy  nor 
Severus  ^Septizoniumy  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  ancient medal.  This 
edifice  was  firfi:  dedicated  hy  M.  Agrippa  X.o'JupiterJJltor  or  the  avenger'^, 
and  afterwards  to  all  the  deities,  celeftial,  terreftrlal,  and  infernal  j hence 
it  was  called  Pantheon.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  roof  was  at  firfi: 
covered  with  filver,  which  they  fay  was  ftripped  off  by  the  foldiery  in 
tumultuous  times  j and  that  its  mofi:  valuable  ftatues  and  other  ornaments 
were  carried  away  by  Confiantius  to  Conjlantinople . However,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  there  flill  remained  a vafi:  quantity  of  brafs 
about  It ; but  that  pope  had  it  melted  down  for  the  fuperb  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ; and  fome  pieces  of  cannon  for  the  caftle  of  St. 

Angelo.  How  he  came  to  fpare  the  large  bronze  gates,  which  are 
eighteen  feet  four  inches  broad  and  thirty-fix  feet  high,  is  fomething  ex- 
traordinary, as  he  had  a fair  pretence  for  removing  them  on  account  of 
their  difproportion  to  the  building  > they  being  in  all  appearance  at  firfi: 
defigned  for  fome  other  edifice.  On  this  occafion  Pajquin  obferved, 

* Plinyy  Uh,  xxxvi.  <-.15.  fays.  Pantheon  Jovi  Ultori  ah  Jgrlppa  fatium. 
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^lod  non  fecerunt  Barhari  Roma,  fecit  Barbarini.  * That  Bdrbarini  dealt 
‘ worfe  with  Rome  than  ever  the  Barbarians  did.’  Over  th«  door  within, 
this  edifice  is  the  following  infcription : 

Pantheon, 

JEdifciiim  toto  t err  arum  or  he 
celeherrimum, 

Ab  Agrippa  Augujii  genero 
Impie  yo'vi,  cceterifque  mendacibus  Diis, 
a Bonifacio  IIII.  Pontifice 
Deipara,  SS.  Chriffi  Martyribus 
pie  dicatum. 

Vrbanus  VIIL  Pont.  Max. 

Binis  ad  campani  aris  ufum 
Turribus  exornavit, 

Et  no^ja  contignatione  muni^it 
'Anno  Doj?iini  MDCXXXII.  Pontif.  IX. 

‘ The  Pantheon,  a ftrudure  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world, 

* firfl  profanely  dedicated  to  fupiter  and  all  the  falfe  gods,  by  Agrippa, 

‘ fon-in-law  to  the  emperor  Augufius,  and  afterwards  pioufly  confecrated 
‘ to  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  holy  Chriftrian  martyrs,  by  pope  Boni- 

* face  nil.  is  now  adorned  with  two  towers,  at  the  expence  of  pope 
‘ Urban  \lll.  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1632,  and  the  ninth  of  his  ponti- 
‘ ficate.’ 

i^uhesfo>-jia~  The  nichcs  flill  remaining  fliew,  that  this  temple  formerly  contained 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  j and  from  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  c.  35.  it  appears,  that 
the  flatue  of  Verms  in  the  Pantheon  had  a pair  of  ear-rings  made  of  the 
pearls  that  Cleopatra  had  fpared  at  her  extravagant  entertainment  with 
Mark  Anthony.  It  was  an  impradlicable  thing  to  build  a temple  that 
could  contain  all  the  gods  worfhipped  by  the  Romans,  as  they  were  fe- 
veral  thoufands  in  number  * ; but  temples  dedicated  to  more  than  one 
god  vi^ere  called  Pathecns.  On  the  right-hand,  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Rotonda  (which  is  its  prefent  name)  according  to  Dio,  lib.  xxxv. 
flood  an  image  of  Augufius,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Agrippa.  The  outfide 
is  entirely  of  Pivoli  free-flone,  and  within  it  is  incrufted  with  marble. 

Dimenfwm  of  I'hc  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a round  dome,  without  pillars  or  windows. 
Pantheon.  diameter  of  which  is  72  common  paces:  this  agrees  with  144 
feet,  or  2184  palmi,  as  it  is  computed  by  others.  Some  reckon  the 

* A fmall  acquaintance  with  the  Ro7nan  mythology  fufEces  to  fhew,  that  they  carried 
polythelfm  ad  infinitum.  Hefwd  and  Eijelnm  reckon  up  thniy  tliouland  gods. 
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diameter  Within  to  be  132  feet,  exclufive  of  the  wall,  which  is  eighteen 
feet  thick : this  diameter,  however,  exceeds  the  height, which  is  afcended 
by  a flair-cafe  of  190  fteps.  This  church,  though  it  has  no  windows,  but 
only  a round  aperture  37  4-  in  diameter  in  the  center  of  the  dome,  is 
very  light  in  every  part.  The  pavement  is  made  of  large  fquare  flones 
and  porphyry,  doping  all  round  towards  the  center,  where  the  rain- 
water failing  down  through  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  con- 
veyed away  by  a proper  drain,  covered  with  a flone  full  of  holes. 

Eight  altars  are  placed  round  this  church,  of  which  the  Altare  Mag- 
giorCy  or  high  altar,  as  repaired  and  beautified  by  order  of  Clement  XI. 
is  of  porphyry,  embelifhed  with  verde  antico.  Here  is  the  monument 
of  the  celebrated  Raphael,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary ; and 
oppofite  to  it,  at  another  altar,  are  two  extraordinary  porphyry  pillars, 
each  of  one  piece.  Here  are  fourteen  other  remarkable  pillars  of  Giallo 
and  Granito. 

Over  Raphaers  monument  flands  a marble  flatue  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
by  Lorenzetto.  The  bufto  of  that  wonderful  artifl,  which  was  fet  up 
a few  years  fince,  is  by  Naldiniy  who  alfo  made  that  of  Annibal  Caracci ; 
both  being  done  at  the  expence  of  the  generous  Carlo  Maratti.  Over 
Raphaeh  tomb  is  the  following  infcription  : 

D.  0.  M. 

Raphaeli  SanBio  yoan.  F.  TJrblnaf. 

FiBori  eminentijf.  veterumqiie  cemuloy 
Cujus  fpir antes  prop^  imagines 
Ji  conteniplerCy 
Natures  atque  artis  foedus 
facile  infpexerisy 
yulii  II.  & Leonis  Fontt.  Maxx. 

FiBurce  & AjxhiteB.  operibus 
gloriam  auxit. 

V.  A.  XXXFIL  integer  infegros, 

^0  die  natus  ejiy  eo  ejfe  dejiity 
VIII.  Id.  April.  MDXX. 

‘ Sacred  to  God,  the  greateft  and  befl  of  Beings,  and  to  the  memory 

* of  that  admirable  painter  Raphael  SanBio  d'  VrbinOy  whofe  breathing 

* figures  fhew  the  happieft  combination  of  art  and  genius  \ who,  by  his 

* immortal  works  as  a painter  and  archited:,  added  a luftre  to  the  reigns 
‘ of  the  popes  yulius  II.  and  Leo  X.  He  lived  exadly  thirty-feven 
‘ years  complete,  with  an  unblemifhed  reputation  j and  died  on  the 
‘ 6th  day  of  Aprils  being  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth,  in  the  year  1520.’ 

This 
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This  epitaph  was  compofed  by  C^fa,  and  the  following  diftich  nndef 
it,  which  may  well  be  called  multum  in  parvo,  by  cardinal  Bembo : 

Ille  hie  eft  Raphael^  timuit  quo  fofpite  vhici 
Rcriim  magjia  Ravens^  G?  moriente  mori. 

This  diftich  was  ingenioufly  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Belloriy  in  thefe 
two  verfes : 

^lejio  e quel  Rafaele,  cui  vivo  vinta 

EJJ'er  temeo  Natura,  e morto  ejlinta. 

Mr.  Rope,  the  celebrated  Englijh  poet,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  thought, 
that  he  has  inferted  it,  without  any  alteration,  in  the  following  epitaph 
on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  % in  Wejlminjier-Idobty : 

‘ Kneller,  by  heav’n  and  not  a mafter  taught, 

‘ Whofe  art  was  Nature,  and  whofe  pidlures  Thought,  . 

* Now  for  two  ages  haviiig  fnatch’d  from  fate, 

‘ Whate’er  was  beauteous,  or  whate’er  was  great, 

‘ Lies  crown’d  with  princes,  honours,  poets  lays, 

‘ Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  third:  of  praife. 

* Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
‘ Her  vjorks ; and  dying,  fears  herjelf  may  die* 

Kneller  painted  the  portraits  of  king  Charles  II.  fames  II.  King  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  queen  An?ie,  and  king  George  I.  with  thofe  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  England  in  thofe  feveral  reigns.  He  died  in  the 
year  1723,  and  the  feventy-feventh  of  his  age. 

Under  Raphael'^  bufto  in  the  Rotonda  are  the  following  lines : 

* Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  a German,  and  all  the  painters  who  made  any  figure  in  England 
foreigners.  It  feems  indeed  fomething  ftrange,  that  a nation  which  excels  in  all  the 
fciences,  and  is  far  from  wanting  a true  tafte  for  painting,  has  never  produced  a perfon  of 
any  diftinguiftied  reputation  either  in  portrait  painting,  or  any  other  branch  of  that  noble 
art.  Lely  and  Holbein  were  Germans,  Vandyke  was  a Fleming,  and  Antonio  Varro,  who 
painted  St.  George'%-hall  at  JVindfor,  a Neapolitan, 
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Ut  videanf  Pojieriores  decus  & venujlafem^ 

Cujus  gratiam  mentemque  coelejiem 
In  ptBuris  admirantur^ 

Raphaelis  SanBii  Urbinatisy 
Pidforum  Pt'incipis  j 
In  tumulo  fpirantem  ex  mar  more  vultiim 
Carolus  MarattuSy 

Pam  eximii  Viri  memoriam  veneratuSy 
Ad  perpetuum  vertutis  exemplar 
Et  incitamentum 
P.  Anno  MDCLXXIF. 

‘ That  pofterlty  may  not  be  Grangers  to  the  comely  and  grateful  mlea 
‘ of  Raphael  d'  IJrbinOy  the  prince  of  painters,  whofe  fkill  and  divine 
‘ genius  they  fo  much  admire  in  his  works  j and  that  a perpetual  pattern 
‘ of,  and  incitement  to  virtue  might  be  here  exhibited.  Carlo  Marattiy 
‘ who  revered  the  memory  of  fo  great  a man,  fet  up  this  refemblance 
‘ of  him  in  breathing  marble,  in  the  year  1674.’ 

To  this  church  belongs  a religious  Fraternity  of  painters,  fculptors, 
and  architects,  on  which  account,  and  that  of  Raphaels  being  here  in- 
terred, feveral  architects,  painters,  &c.  have  been  very  defirous  of  being 
buried  in  the  Rotonda.  Among  thefe  were  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  Zuccarini,  Taddeo  Zuccari  (whofe  marble  bulto  was  made  by 
his  younger  brother)  Frederico  Domenico  Guidi,  Lanfranco,  Gibbes  an 
Englijh  poet,  whofe  bufto  is  by  Nardini,  Barronio  of  Cafal,  a famous 
architect  of  the  fixteenth  century,  with  many  others. 

Under  the  marble  bull  of  Flaminio  Vacca,  made  by  himfelf,  is  this 
infcription  : 

Flaminio  Vaccae. 

Sadptori  Romano, 

^i  in  operibus  quce  fecit, 

Nujquam  fbi  fatisfecit. 

* To  the  memory  of  Flaminio  Vacca,  a Roman  fculptor,  who  could 
‘ never  pleafe  himfelf  in  any  of  his  pieces.’ 

Under  the  bull  of  An7iibal  Caracci  is  the  following  infcription : 
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D.  o.  M. 

Annibal  Caraccius  . 

Bononienjis 
hie  eji, 

Rdphaeli  SanSiio  Urbinati 
Vt  artCy  mgenio,  famd^  Jic  tumulo  proximus  ^ 

Par  iitrique  fu?ms  & gloria^ 

Difpar  fortuna, 

• /Equam  virtuti  Raphael  iuliiy 

Annibal  iniquam  ; 

DifceJJit  die  XV.  Julii  MDCIX. 
ret.  XXXXIX. 

Carolus  Marattus  fummi  PiBoris 
Nome?!  & jludia  colens 
P.  An.  MDCLXXIIII. 

Arte  med  vixit  natura^  & vivit  in  arte 
Mens,  decus  & nomen^  ere  ter  a mortis  erant. 

‘ Here  lies  Annibal  Caracci  of  Bologna,  who,  as  he  was  next  to  Ra- 
‘ phael  d'  Urbino  in  ikill,  genius,  and  reputation,  lies  next  to  him  in 
‘ the  grave.  Though  they  were  equal  as  to  fame  and  funeral  honours, 

' * yet  their  fortunes  were  very  different : Raphael'^  merit  was  crowned 
‘ with  fuccefs  and  profperity,  Caracci  always  met  with  adverfe  fortune. 
‘ He  died  on  the  15th  day  of  'July,  1609,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 

* age.  Carlo  Maratti,  who  revered  the  memory  of  this  admirable 

* painter,  and  was  an  admirer  of  that  noble  art,  eretffed  this  monument 
‘ 1683.’ 

Some  think  that  Carlo  Maratti  has  wronged  Raphael  by  the  compa- 
rifon  in  this  infeription.  Caracci  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1560, 
and  was  at  firft  defigned  for  a goldfmith ; but  his  uncle  Lewis  Ca- 
racci, obferving  an  extraordinary  genius  both  in  him  and  his  brother 
Auguflino,  took  them  home,  and  inftrufted  them  in  the  art  of  painting, 
by  which  they  afterwards  acquired  immortal  honour. 

If  the  Rotonda  be  admired  for  its  fine  dome,  the  colonade  in  the  front 
is  entirely  anfwerable  to  it  5 it  confifls  of  fixteen  pillars  of  granate,  which 
cannot  be  viewed  without  aftonifhment.  The  diameter  of  mofl:  of  thefe 
pillars  is  near  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  them  thirty-feven,  exclufive  of 
the  pedeftals  and  capitals  j and  each  are  cut  out  of  a fingle  block. 
The  entrance  into  the  church  is  likewife  adorned  with  pillars  (with  an 
architrave  of  a fingle  piece  of  A.frican  or  granate  marble)  which  are 
forty  feet  high.  On  the  left-hand,  at  entering  this  portico,  is  a large 
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vafe  of  antique  marble,  or  porphyry  j fuppofed  by  Tome  to 

have  belonged  to  Agrippd^  baths,  by  others  to  have  been  the  repolitory 
of  his  allies.  The  colonade  is  twenty  Rofnan  feet  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth.  They  who  will  have  the  Pa?itbeon  to  be  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  Augufian  zge,  mud;  however  own,  that  the  founder  of 
this  prodomus,  as  Vitruvius  calls  it,  was  Agrippa^  the  fon  of  Lucius^ 
during  his  third  confullhip.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  infcrip- 
tion,  in  capitals,  on  the  architrave  of  the  front : 

M.  AGRIPPA  L.  F.  CONS.  FERTIUM  FECIP. 

And  underneath,,  in  fmaller  charaders  : 

Imp.  Ccvf.  L.  Septimius.  Severus.  Pius.  Periinux. 

Arabic.  Adiabenic. 

Parthicus.  Pont.  Max.  Frib.pot.  XL  Cof.  III.  P.  P.  Procos.& 

Im.  Caef.  M.  Aurelius.- Antoninus.  Pius.  Felix.  Aug. 

Frib.  poteji.  V.  Cof.  Prccos. 

Pantjseum.  vetufate.  corruptum.  cum.  omni. 

cultu.  rejiituerunt . 

Dion,  in  the  fifty-third  book  of  his  hlllory,  fays,  that  the  Pantheon 
was  finidied  by  Agrippa  ; and  it  appears  from  the  fame  author,  lib.  Ixvj. 
that  in  the  reign  of  Fitus,  that  edifice  was  greatly  damaged  by  a fire 
which  IlTued  out  of  the  earth  ; but  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  the  em- 
peror Domitian.  Eufebius  in  his  Chronicle,  informs  us,  that  the  Pantheon 
was,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Frajan,  dellroyed  by  lightning,  and  re- 
built by  Adrian.  It  mud;  have  differed  a fubfequent  dellrudion,  or 
L.  Septimius  Severus,  and  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  could  have  no  claim  to 
the  honour  of  rebuilding  it. 

I do  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  he  Mercier,  who  built  the  Sorbonne  at  Imitation  of 
Paris,  had  this  perifile  in  his  eye,  as  part  of  his  model  for  that  ftruc- 
ture ; but  there  are  only  ten  pillars  in  that  at  the  Sorbonne,  which,  of  the  Sor- 
though  they  make  a tolerable  figure  in  their  proper  place,  contrafted  bonne  at 
with  thofe  at  Rome,  would  look  like  dwarfs  placed  near  giants.  It  is 
true,  they  do  not  want  ornaments ; and  they  have  another  confiderable 
advantage,  for  they  Hand  on  an  elevation  which  is  afcended  by  fifteen 
•fteps. 
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The  Rotonda,  in  the  year  607,  was  converted  into  a Chrlftlan  church*', 
by  pope  Bonijace  IV.  and  to  raife  the  greater  devotion,  twenty-eight 
cart-loads  of  reliques  were  brought  hither  from  feveral  church-yards  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  From  that  time  it  has  been  properly  called  SanBa  Maria 
ad  Martyi'es,  being  firft  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  year  830,  by  Gregory  IV.  to  all  the  Chriftian  martyrs  or  faints. 
NotwithHanding  all  this,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Roto?ida. 

In  the  area  before  this  church  is  a fountain,  with  an  antique  bafon  of 
porphyry,  which  belonged  to  fome  of  the  Roman  baths,  and  was  applied 
to  this  life  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  center  of  this  fountain  is  an  ancient 
obelifk  of  Pietra  Egyzzia,  or  Egyptian  marble,  formerly  placed  before  the 
church  of  S.  Bartolomeo  de'  Bergamafchi,  and  called  La  Guglia  di  S. 
Mahiito,  or  S.  Maut,  from  the  church  near  it,  dedicated  to  that  faint. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  is  a tribuna  finely  painted,  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
cari.  St.  Hyacinth' chapel,  in  the  fame  church,  was  painted  by  his 
brother  except  the  altar-piece,  of  the  \\rg\n  Mary,  which  is 

the  work  of  Lavinia  Fontana,  a Bolognefe  lady.  Here  is  the  tomb  of 
one  Aufia  Valentini,  with  this  fliort  epitaph : 

lit  nioriem  viveret, 

Vixit  lit  moriturus. 

‘ That  (lie  might  live  eternally  after  death,  flie  lived  here  as  one  who 
‘ had  death  always  in  her  thoughts.’ 

* At  the  extirpation  of  Paganifm  it  was  debated,  whether  the  heathen  temples  fhould 
be  converted  into  Chriftian  churches,  or  totally  demolifhed  ? The  African  councils  were 
I'or  the  latter,  as  appears  from  Plthoeus  cod.  can.  vet.  Eccl.  Rom.  p.  150.  though  St.  Aujlin 
approved  of  the  former,  in  his  47,  ad  Publicol.  Oper.  tom.  \\.  p.  iii.  ^uum  tempta, 
idola  tsf  luci  in  honorem  veri  Dei  convertuntur , hoc  de  illis  fit,  quod  de  hominibus,  quum  ex  fia- 
crilegh  lA  impiis  in  veram  religionem  convertuntur.  ‘ When  temples,  images,  and  groves  are 
‘ dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God,  it  is  like  the  converfion  of  libertines  and 

* wicked  men  to  the  true  religion.’  Thefe  alfo  were  the  fentiments  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
In  Ep.  ad  Mellit.  abbat.  ap.  Bedam,  Hiji.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  30.  ^uod fana  idolorum  dejlrui  minime 
debeant,  fed  ipfa,  qua  in  eis  funt,  idola  dejlruantur,  aqua  benediSia  fiat,  in  eifdem  fanis  adfper- 
gatur,  altaria  conjlruantur,  reliquia  ponantur.  ^.ia  fi  fana  cadem  bene  conjlrudla  funt,  necejje  ejl, 
lit  a cultu  deemonum  in  obfiequia  veri  Dei  debeant  commutari : ut  dum  gens  ipfa  cadem  fana  fua  non 
videt  dejlrui,  de  corde  errorem  deponat,  iA  Deum  verum  cognofeens  ac  adorans  ad  loca,  qua  con- 
fuevit,  familtarius  concurrat.  ‘ The  temples  of  the  idols  are  by  no  means  to  be  deftroyed, 
‘ but  only  the  idols  that  are  fet  up  in  them ; afterwards  let  the  temples  be  fprinkled  with 
‘ holy  water,  and  furnifhed  with  reliques,  and  let  altars  be  built  in  them.  If  thofe  temples 

* be  magnificently  built,  it  is  highly  proper  they  fhould  be  converted  from  places  fet  apart 
‘ for  the  worfhip  of  devils,  to  that  of  the  true  God  ; fo  that  the  people,  feeijig  their  tem- 
‘ pies  left  {landing,  may  repair  to  the  accuftomed  places,  and  thus  be  the  more  readily 
‘ brought  to  a convidlion  of  their  error,  and  a devout  knowledge  and  fincere  worfliip  of 

* the  true  God.’  Had  this  opinion  conftantly  prevailed,  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity 
would  not  have  been  fo  fcarce  at  this  day. 
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Here  is  fliewn  an  ancient  weighty  this  ftone  is  fald,  bythe^^««‘? 

vulgar,  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  devil  at  St.  Dominic^  after  miffing 
his  throw  at  the  three  devout  kings  of  Cologne.  In  the  convent  is  alfo 
ffiewn  Dominica  cell,  and  in  the  garden  an  orange-tree  of  that  faint’s 
own  planting. 

La  Sapic7ixa  is  the  public  unlverfity,  in  which  are  no  lefs  than  thirty 
profeffiors,  but  few  ftudents  j the  Jefuits  being  every  where  the  monopo- 
lizers of  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  a ftately  fquare  edifice,  with 
cloyflers  and  galleries,  and  was  built  from  a defign  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Over  the  main  entrance  Is  this  excellent  infcription  in  capitals : 

INITIVM  SAPIENTIiE  TIMOR  DOMINI. 

‘ The  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  beginning  of  wifdom.’ 

A defcriptlon  of  the  whole,  with  copper-plates,  was  publiffied  at 
Koine  in  1720,  entitled  La  chieja  e fabrica  della  Sapienza  di  Roma  con  le 
Vedute  in  Perfpettiva  e con  lo  Jiudio  delle  Proporzione  Geometriche^  Piante^ 
Alzafe,  Projili  e Spaccati. 

The  tower  Is  of  a very  extraordinary  figure,  the  upper  part  of  it  be- 
ing built  in  a fpiral  line.  In  the  library  is  a flatue,  by  Domenico 
Guidi^  of  the  munificent  founder,  pope  Alexander  VII.  who  alfo  pre- 
fented  the  unlverfity  with  a very  valuable  phyfic-garden.  In  this  col-, 
lege  the  regular  dodtors  in  the  three  learned  profeffions  of  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Phyfic,  are  invefled  with  their  feveral  degrees,  and  receive  their  di- 
ploma’s. Befides  thofe  fciences,  here  are  alfo  taught  rhetoric,  phylofo- 
phy,  ecclefiaffical  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  architedlure ; as  like  wife 
the  Hebrew^  Chaldean^  Syriac^  Arabic^  Greeks  and  other  languages,  all 
gratis.  In  the  Univerfity-church  is  an  altar-piece,  representing  St. 
Tvone,  the  patron  of  the  poor,  difliributing  alms.  It  is  accounted  the 
mafter-piece  of  Pietro  di  Cortona^  though  it  was  finifhed  by  Giov.  Ventura^ 
one  of  his  difciples,  after  his  death  j Giro  Ferri  is  faid  to  have  painted 
the  lower  part  of  it.  The  figures  appear  as  big  as  the  life,  and  the 
piece  is  faid  to  have  coft  three  thoufand  fcudiy  or  crowns. 

S.  Sebajliano  alle  Catacombe,  or  su  la  Via  Appia^  is  one  of  the  feven  S.  Si 
principal  churches  at  Rome.  The  pillars  of  the  altar-piece  are  of  verde 
antico : here  is  a moft  fplendid  chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint,  with  his 
ftatue  in  white  marble,  by  Antonio  Giorgetto^  a monk.  Here  are  alfo 
to  be  feen  fome  paintings  in  frefco,  by  Antonio  Caracci. 

It  is  not  to  its  external  beauty  that  this  church  owes  its  preference  to 
fo  many  others,  but  to  its  large  colledtion  of  reliques 

* The  reliques  here  enumerated  by  the  author  are  omitted,  as  alfo  an  account  of  indul- 
gences, tiff,  to  avoid  a tedious  prolixity  on  fuch  trifling  fubjedts, 
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Defcriptwn  of  I have  already,  In  defcrlbing  i-t.  Agnes  near  the  Porfa  Pta  made  men- 

the  catacombs,  catacombs } but  have  r*  /e, ved  a full  account  of  "hem  to  this 

place  ; thofe  of  St,  Sebnjlian  being  both  the  moft  fpacious  and  lead:  in- 
jured by  time  of  any  in  Ro??ie.  They  confifl,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  {lo- 
ries or  paflages  under  one  another,  and  as  the  earth  is  dry  and  fandy, 
thefe  ftories  are  in  feveral  places  fupported  with  brick-work  : the  afcents 
and  defcents  are  veiy  frequent.  Sometimes  one  is  obliged  to  ftoop  €on- 
fiderably  j and  as  the  paffages  are  not  above  two  or  three  feet  broad,  two 
perfons  cannot  walk  a-breaft,  except  in  fome  kind  of  apartments,  and 
thefe  are  only  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  not  quite  eight  feet  long.  In 
thefe  vaults  fome  fuppofe  the  private  Chriflians  to  have  performed 
their  religious  worfhip.  It  is  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  the  fevered: 
excommunication,  to  carry  any  thing  away  from  hence ; but  hereticks 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  {land  in  no  great  awe  of  fuch  a penalty.  On  both  fides 
are  repofitories  or  tombs,  fome  of  which  are  empty  and  open  j others 
are  walled  up  with  brick,  or  a piece  of  marble,  and  have  infcriptions 
engraven  on  them.  As  I fometimes  brought  up  the  rear  of  our  com- 
pany, and  confequently  was  unobferved  by  the  vigilant  monk  who  at- 
tended us  with  a wax  light,  I pulled  down  one  of  thefe  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, which  was  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  faw  in  the  cavity  a whole 
Iniman  fkeleton,  though  not  very  large ; for,  indeed,  there  are  few  of 
thefe  repofitories  capable  of  containing  a well-grown  perfon  at  full 
length.  In  one  of  thefe  cavities  I obferved  a large  done  coffin  j there 
is  alfo  without  the  church,  another  of  white  marble,  with  bajjb-relievd’ s 
reprefenting  fome  paffages  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  thefe  catacombs.  In  another  place  I met 
with  a large  antique  Urn  made  of  clay,  quite  found  and  whole.  In  fe- 
veral places  In  thefe  catacombs  are  to  be  feen  fmall  glafs  bottles 
fixed  In  the  wall ; but  of  mod  of  them,  the  bottom  was  all  that  re- 
mained. The  fediment  in  fome  of  thefe  glafs  bottles  is  of  a blackidi 
colour,  and  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  burled 
here,  but  may  as  well  be  the  fediment  of  oil.  I cannot  but  obferve, 
that  thefe  vials  very  much  refemble  the  Vafa  Lacrymatoria  in  which  the 
ancient  heathens  preferved  the  tears  died  at  the  funerals  of  their  de- 
ceafed  friends,  as  they  alfo  did  thofe  of  the  women  hired  to  weep  at 
fuch  folemnities  A friend  of  mine  at  Nurenberg  diewed  me,  on  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  Lacrymatories,  a veiy  pretty  pidure  of  a child 
with  a Bulla  about  the  neck,  led  by  its  mother.  This  pidure  was  co- 
vered with  glafs  to  preferve  it  from  the  damp.  The  fame  gentleman 

* This  is  a confirmation  of  Dr.  Burnet'^  conjedure  concerning  thefe  catacombs,  viz. 
that  they  were  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  R.oman  flaves, 
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fliewed  me  another  bottom  of  fuch  a vial  or  Lacrymatory^  with  this  in- 
fcription,  Vivas  dulcis  anima pie  Zefes.  This  work  feemed  to  be  modern, 
and  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  Both  thefe  vials  were  part  of  the  Sfrozzi  col- 
ledtion,  and  were  found  in  the  catacombs.  In  the  year  1716,  the  ce- 
lebrated Florentine  fenator,  Buonarotiy  publifhed  at  Florence  a work  en- 
titled OJfervatoniJopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  Vaji^  antichi  di  Vetro  ornati  di 
figure y trovati  ne  Cimiteri  di  Roma,  &c.  in  which  a particular  defeription 
is  given  of  feveral  paintings  on  fuch  vials ; fome  of  which  were  done  by 
heathens,  and  others  by  Chriftians.  The  words  Pie  Zefes  occur  on  fe- 
veral of  them  j but  the  rules  of  grammar  will  not  allow,  as  fome  how- 
ever maintain,  that  they  mean  Piefefu-,  and  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
look  upon  them  to  be  a mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  not  un- 
ufual  among  the  Romans  in  common  converfation,  feems  more  plaufible. 
Befides  thefe  large  cavities  there  are  feveral  fmall  holes  to  be  feen  along 
the  paffages  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  the  ancients  placed  their  urns, 
fingly,  or  two  or  three  together,  and  thefe  places  were  called  Columbia-^- 
rias,  Ollarias,  and  Hypogeea. 

On  one  ftone  the  name  Silvefier  is  thus  engraved, 

CIaBECTEPE. 

On  another, 

C.  Plotius. 

I alfo  copied  the  following  inferiptions  r 

Leopardus  Praefedius  qui  vixit  annis  IIIL  menfes  FI.  dies  II.  in  pace.. 

Petrus  qui  vixit  annos  TIL  & Di Bidiorina  fib  G?  compari. 

Vidlorino  Benemerenti  in  pace  qui  vixit  annos  III.  menjis  VI.  dies  XII. 

Upon  comparing  thefe  inferiptions,  which  cafually  prefented  them- 
felves  to  my  view,  without  any  particular  fearch,  with  an  obfervation 
on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  flceletons,  they  feemed  to  favour  a conjedure, 
that  among  the  ancient  heathens,  children  were  often  buried  inftead  of 
being  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  as  was  cuflomary  with  regard  to  adults.  In 
another  part  of  the  catacombs  is  the  following  infeription  : 

>fCDVLVENE  MERITT  VICTORI>jc 
FILIO  PAREN  FFQ^QVTAMIRA 
TREIECIT  VIT  D LXXX  NEOFITVS 
QVI  VIX  IN  PACE  X 


The 
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The  crofs  on  a monument  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a fign  that  a 
Chriftian  lies  buried  there,  and  this  character  ^ is  thought  to  be  of  the 
fame  import ; but  the  is  reckoned  a fure  indication  of  a martyr’s 
fepulchre,  it  being  compofed  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  denote  Pro  Chriflo  ; i.  e.  ‘ For  Chrift’.  As  to  the  Greek  letter 
X in  an  antique  monument  at  Alhajio^  which  I fliall  hereafter  defcribe  ; 
I met  with  a plain  proof,  that  it  admits  of  various  conftrudlions ; for  it 
is  there  in  exprefs  words  XPHSTE  XAIPE,  i.  e.  ‘ Gentle  fhade  adieu.’  In 
which  fenfe  alfo  Tibullus,  in  his  fecond  elegy  fays, 

Et  bene,  dijcedens  dicet,  placideque  quiefcas, 

Terraque  Jecurae  ft  fuper  cfj'a  Ic-vis! 

* His  parting  widi  fhall  be,  may’ll  thou  be  blcft 
‘ With  a light  earth,  and  unmolefled  red  !’ 

In  Anacreons  firft  ode  are  thefe  words, 

X0J7T4I/ 

‘ Adieu  to  heroes ! 


So  that  unqueftionably  mud  fometimes  imply  the  modern  expredl- 
ons  of  adieu  ! farewell  &c. 

Thefe  fubterraneous  paffages  have  a communication  with  one  another, 
which  makes  them  very  intricate ; but  here  are  dones  fet  up  in  the  mid- 
dle to  diredl  travellers  in  their  return.  To  vifit  every  part  of  the  cata- 
combs would  be  a walk  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  Italian  miles,  as  appears 
from  a plan  of  them  in  the  convent,  which  agrees  with  the  copper- 
plate of  the  catacombs  in  Armghi's.  Roma  Subterranea ; where  alfo  are  to 
be  feen  draughts  of  the  catacombs  of  St.  Hermes,  St.  Pa?icrace,  St.  Ag- 
nes, St.  Agatha,  St.  Lucina,  &c.  Every  one  of  thefe  catacombs,  and 
many  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  have  all  their  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages or  galleries  of  fuch  an  extent,  that  the  length  of  them  all,  taken 
together,  is  computed  to  be  above  a hundred  Italian  miles  3 but  they  are 
fo  far  from  being  kept  every  where  in  fuch  good  repair,  as  thofe  of  St. 
Seba/lian,  that  not  a few  of  them  are  walled  up  3 feveral  perfons  having 
been  bewildred  in  thofe  labyrinths  and  peridied  there.  Befides  Ari?ight% 
account,  in  the  year  1720  another  was  publifhed  at  Rome,  entitled  Of- 
fers azioni  fopra  i Cimeteid  Je'  f anti  Mat'tiri  & a?itichi  Chrijliani  di  Roma, 
in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Catacombs  m Xhough  it  be  manifed,  that  great  numbers  of  Chrillians  are  interred 
Chrifsans.  here,  jt  IS  by  no  means  a confequence  that  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns 

were 
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were  originally  the  work,  of  Chriftians,  or  that  theyferved  them  for  retreats 
in  the  time  of  perfecution.  Not  to  mention  thevaft  difproportion  of  fuch 
works  to  the  fmall  number  of  Chriftians ; where  could  the  many  thoufand 
cart-loads  of  earth  or  fand,  taken  out  of  the  catacombs,  have  been  carried 
away  with  fuch  privacy  as  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  heathen  ? Eveii 
granting  that  the  Chriftians  were  fo  polite  as  to  difpofe  of  the  fand  in  fmall 
quantities  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  for  domeftic  ufcs,  and  that  from 
hence  they  got  the  nick-name  of  Arenarii  j yet  great  numbers  of  the  poor- 
eft  heathens,  who  alfo  fold  fand,  could  not  but  know  from  whence  the 
Chriftians  procured  fuch  quantities  of  it,  and  would  certainly  have  dif- 
covered  their  competitors  in  trade.  Of  what  ufe  could  paftiiges,  feveral 
leagues  in  length,  be  to  the  Chriftians  when  their  number  was  fo  fmall.? 

And  when  the  Chriftians  became  fuperior  to  the  pagans,  both  in  num- 
ber and  power,  there  was  no  need  of  fecret  retreats  and  fubterraneous 
burying-places.  Suppofe,  that  in  the  rimes  of  the  perfecutions,  fifty  or 
fixty  thoufand  Chriftians  had  ftaeltered  themfelves  in  thefe  caverns,  how 
could  they  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  or  preferve  themfelves  from  con- 
tagious diftempers  among  fuch  a number  of  dead  bodies.?  The  few 
fmall  apartments  difperfed  up  and  down  in  thefe  catacombs  are  faid  to  have 
been  peculiarly  appropriated  for  religious  worftiip  ; but  as  they  have  but 
one  entrance,  and  that  very  narrow,  I am  at  a lofs  to  find  room  there  for  a 
congregation.  Befides,  with  whatfpecious  pretences  would  it  have  furnhhed 
the  heathens  to  reproach  the  Chriftians,  when,  at  laft  they  had  found  out 
that  fo  many  thoufands  of  both  fexes  had  pafied  a confiderable  time  toge- 
ther in  fuch  obfcure  manfions  ? AnthonyUiric  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wclfen- 
buttle,  in  his  Obiavia,  has  given  a very  entertaining  account  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  of  the  primitive  Chriftians’  manner  of  living  in  thefe  re- 
cefles ; but  the  pleafing  idea  that  romance  gives  us  of  thefe  fubterraneo us 
dwellings  foon  vanifties,  when  a perfon  advances  but  few  fteps  in  the 
catacombs  at  Rome.  Thofe  at  Naples,  indeed,  are  loftier  and  broader, 
with  very  fpacious  apartments,  and  confequently  are  much  better  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  mentioned  in  that  prince’s  poem  ; but  then  the  very 
magnificence  of  thofe  works  makes  it  the  more  improbable  that  they 
were  undertaken  by  a poor  perfecuted  fet  of  people,  who  were  far  from 
being  numerous,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  on  all  their  meafures  with 
the  utrnoft  fecrecy. 

After  all,  it  will,  upon  due  examination,  unqueftionably  appear  thzt  What  the  ca. 
the  catacombs  oiRome  were  originally  nothing  elfe  but  the  Puticuli,  men- 
tioned  by  Horace,  Varro,  and  Feftus  Pompeitts-,  where,  at  firft,  only 
bodies  of  fiaves,  and  of  fuch  whofe  circumftances  would  not  per- 
mit their  friends  to  be  at  the  expence  of  burning  them  on  a funeral 
pile,  were  depofited.  The  digging  up  of  Puzzolana,  a kind  of  fand 
VoL.  II.  Dd  much 
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much  ufed  in  making  mortar  for  building,  of  which,  there  are  vaft  flrata 
in  many  parts  of  may  have  given  rife  to  this  expedient  for  bury- 

ing the  dead,  as  it  anfwered  both  purpofes.  In  procefs  of  time,  perfons 
of  a higlier  dais  came  to  be  interred  in  thefe  caverns ; for  the  Ro?na?iSy 
even  before  Chriftianity  got  the  better  of  heathenilm,  gave  into  the 
pradice  of  burying  their  dead.  This  is  evident  from  feveral  ancient 
monumental  infcriptions  to  be  feen  in  the  catacombs,  which,  not  only 
begin  with  the  letters  D.  M.  by  fome  writers  interpreted  to  de- 
note Deo  Maximo  3 but  even  with  Diis  Manibus  at  full  length,  which 
would  have  been  profane,  and  never  permitted  on  a Chriftian’s  tomb. 
Such  was  the  Hone  found  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebajliatiy  which  is 
now  to  be  feen  in  Kirchers  Mujeuniy  with  this  infeription  very  legible 
on  it : 

Diis  Manibus. 

Principio  Jilio  dulcijjimo  fuo  pofuity 
qui  vixit  ann.  VI.  dies  XX. 
in  pace. 

This  I once  alledged  to  a learned  JeJuity  as  an  objedion  againfl  the 
common  notion,  that  only  Chriftians  are  buried  here.  His  anfwer  was» 
that  it  might  probably  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  primitve  Chrif- 
tians,  who  being  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  charadersD.  M. 
or  Diis  Manibus  yhui  finding  it  on  a multitude  of  other  tomb-ftones,  made 
life  of  them,  without  any  farther  examination,  on  thofe  of  their  deceafed 
friends  j efpecially  as  they  might  fancy  that  Manes  had  fome  relation  to 
Animee  or  fouls.  Mabillo7i  alfo  thinks,  that  after  the  eftablilhment  of 
Chriflianity,  the  Chrifiians  took  away  the  tomb-flones  from  the  graves 
of  the  pagans,  and  placed  them  on  thofe  of  others  of  their  own  religion. 
This  reafon  might  appear  plaufible  if  the  flones  had  been  valuable  for 
their  ornaments,  &c.  But  as  thefe  flones  are  very  ordinary,  and  without 
ornaments,  and  the  infcriptions  badly  done,  I cannot  fee  why  a Chrifiian 
fliould  have  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  fearch  for  a heathenifh  epitaph 
for  his  child  j and  he  mufl  have  been  poor  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
cure as  good  a flone  with  an  infeription  agreeable  to  his  religion.  The 
other  argument  might  alfo  be  of  fome  weight,  had  the  Chrifiians  been 
flrangers  to  the  language  and  religion  of  the  ancient  RomanSy  and  never 
heard  of  fuch  words  as  D it  Manes and  fuppofing,  that  by  a flrange 
ignorance  and  dulnefs  they  confounded  the  word  Maties  with  Anvmcey  I 
beg  leave  to  alk.  What  ideas  they  annexed  to  Fatay  Domm  ceterna  Im- 
peratorisy  and  the  like  expreflions  no  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  here 
on  toinb-ftones  ? Why  did  they  not  make  ufe  of  thefe  words  alfo,  if  they 
I ' were 
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•Were  fo  ignorant  of  the  Roman  language  ? Even  MahiUon  himfelf,  in 
another  place,  arguing  againft  the  adoration  of  E^oodia  as  a fiditious  faint, 
fays,  that  the  charaders  D.  M.  on  her  grave,  or  rather  that  of  her  mo- 
ther, were  marks  of  paganifrn ; and  that  the  phial,  with  a reddifh  liquor 
found  in  it,  was  not  a veffel  full  of  a Chrillian  martyr’s  blood,  but  only 
an  Urtia  lacrymalis,  or  lacrymatory.  I fliall  not  make  any  remarks  on 
the  undecayed  body  of  a young  woman  dug  up  in  St.  Sebaftian\  cata- 
combs in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  PuU-oIa^ 

Cicero's  daughter.  That  it  had  fome  evident  marks  of  paganihn  n^ay 
be  concluded  from  its  being  preferved  as  a holy  relique  ; but,  by  order 
of  that  Pope,  thrown  into  the  'T/ber,  left  its  fingular  beauty  might  pro- 
cure it  an  improper  veneration.  The  fabulous  circumftances  of  this 
ftory  are  to  be  met  with  in  Contarini's  Crucifer,  p.  783.  and  in  Vacca's 
Annotaiio7is,  inferted  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Itinerariiim,  &cc. 

The  great  numbers  of  Pafa  lacrymalia,  or  lacrymatories  found  in  the  Vafa ! aery, 
catacombs,  is  another  proof  that  they  were  not  the  burying-places  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians.  Thefe  phials  the  heathens  filled  with  their  own 
tears,  and  thofe  of  ihe  Prajicre,  or  hired  mourners,  and  placed  near  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  as  appears  from  thefe  expreftions  fo  frequent  on  an- 
cient tomb-ftones,  Pumulwn  lacrymis  plenwn  dare,  ponere  cion  lacrymh, 
cum  lacrymis  & opobaljamo  udum  condere ; concerning  which,  Gutbier  de 
pfure  Manium,  lib.  i.  c.  28.  Cafal.  p.  ii.  c.  21.  de  Urb.  may  be  confulted. 

I lhall  here  only  cite  an  infeription  on  a ftone  found  at  Pome,  which 
had  been  ereded  in  memory  of  XJlpia  Scita  Philumena  j ai  is  here  ufed 
for  cs,  as  in  many  other  ancient  inferiptions : 

Vlpiai  Scitai  Philumenai 
Conjugi  BMP 
Aelius  Macer  anteji 
gnanor.  Prib. 

Lackrynms  pofuit. 

* JEUus  Macer,  tribune  of  the  ftandard-bearers,  dedicates  thefe  tears 
* to  XJlpia  Scita  Philumena,  his  excellent  confort. 

The  Chriftians,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  the  death  of  their 
pious  friends  and  relations  as  a joyful  removal  to  the  manfions  of  ever- 
iafting  happinefs ; and  St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Pheffalonians,  forbids 
them  to  bewail  the  death  of  Chriftians,  like  heathens  who  were  ftrangers 
to  the  animating  hope  of  a refurredion ; fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 

D d 2 that 
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that  the  furvivlng  friends  among  believers  made  fuch  a parade  of  their 
tears,  or  hired  fuch  women  mourners,  of  whom  Horace  fays, 

Vt,  quce  conduBce  phrant  in  funere,  dicunt 

Et  Jacinnt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  j 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  431. 

‘ As  hirelings,  paid  for  their  funeral  tear, 

‘ Out-weep  the  forrows  of  a friend  fincere.’ 

In  turning  over  Ee  Antiche  Lucerne  fepulcrali  Jigurate  & raccolte  dalle 
Ca'ue  fotterranee  & grotte  di  Roma,  difegnate  ed  intagliate  nelle  loi~o  forme 
da  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  con  /’  offerncationi  di  Gio.  Petro  Bellori,  publiHied 
at  Rome  in  folio,  one  may  fee,  in  the  plates  of  the  urns  brought  out  of 
the  catacombs,  above  forty  which  are  manifeftly  pagan ; and  are  eafily 
diftinguifliable  from  thofe  which  the  Chriftians,  by  an  indifcreet  imita- 
tion of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  placed  in  the  catacombs.  The  latter, 
infiread  of  fome  falfe  deity,  marked  theirs  with  the  cypher  of  the  words 
fefus  Cbrijl or  a dove,  as  the  emblem  of  candour,  mildnefs,  and  in- 
nocence; or  with  the  figure  of  Chrifi;  as  a fhepherd,  with  a fheep  on  his 
Ihoulders ; or  with  Noah's  ark,  with  the  dove ; or  fonah  cafi:  out  of  the 
whale,  and  the  like.  Thefe  are  more  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their 
being  placed  here  by  Chriftians,  than  the  fingle  mark  of  a crofs  above 
the  epitaph  ; for  this,  according  to  Montfaucond^^  alfo  found  on  Egyptian 
and  Etrufcan  monuments  evidently  of  a date  prior  to  the  pafiion  of  our 
Saviour.  The  old  Greek  T,  which  denoted  acquital  when  criminals  were 
tried,  in  fome  meafure  refembled  a crofs.  Atkana/ius  Kircher,  in  his 
Prodromus  CcptuSy  ftiews,  that  among  the  Egyptians^  Indians^  and  Per- 
fam,  the  crofs  was  an  hieroglyphic  denoting  the  four  elements ; and 
from  Rufinuss  Ecclefiaftical  Hijiory,  lib.  ii.  r.  29.  Socrates,  Sczomen,  and 
Suidas  on  the  word  sroov^o?,  it  plainly  appears,  among  the  Egyptians,  to 
have  fignified  eternal  life;  and  fuch  marks  were  found  in  the  temples 
of  Serapis.  On  fome  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  are  to  be  feen  three 
crofiles  ftanding  horizontally ; but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that 
they  fignified  the  croftes  of  Chrift  and  the  two  malefinflors.  Marfilius 
Ficinus,  de  Ata  coelitus  comparanda,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  mentions  fuch  a figure 
to  have  been  ufed  among  the  Arabians  as  an  emblem  of  the  influence  of 
the  ftars.  The  hammer  of  the  god  Phor,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  antiquities  of  the  northern  nations,  fo  nearly  refembled  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  that  one  was  taken  for  the  other.  Reevhielm  has  publilhed  a 
particular  diflbrtation  of  the  crofs  on  Runic  ftones. 
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It  being  dear  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  catacombs  were 
burial-places  both  of  heathens  and  Chriftians,  the  papal  infallibility 
ftands  impeached  with  having  pronounced  all  the  bones  found  there  to 
be  holy  reliques.  How  lamentable  is  the  credulity  of  the  people,  in 
receiving  fuch  bones  as  things  of  ineftimable  value,  fetting  them  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  paying  them  religious  adoration,  when  it  is  odds  but  they 
belonged  to  fome  heathen  Have,  rather  than  any  Chriflian  martyr  ! So 
early  as  the  times  of  St.  yerom  and  Augiiflin  the  monks  had  begun  to 
deal  in  reliques ; but  this  vaft  fund  of  holy  cheats  was  either  not  thought 
of,  or  prudently  abftained  from^  as  the  fallity  of  any  fuch  pretence  would 
then  have  been  too  notorious,  and  probably  prejudiced  the  whole  trade. 

St.  yerom.,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  chap.  xl.  fays,  that  when  he 
was  a boy  he  ufed  to  go  down  into  thefe  gloomy  manlions  of  the  dead  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  forbear  applying  to  himfelf  thefe  words  in  Pfal.  liv. 

They  go  down  quick  into  hell,  i.  e.  the  grave ; and  the  following  verfe  in 
Virgil: 

Horror  uhique,  ani?nos  Jimul  ipfa  filentia  terrent. 

‘ And  filence  adds  to  th’  horror  of  the  gloom.’ 

Cardinal  Fleury,  afterwards  prime  minifter  of  France,  in  his  Majmers  That  they ha\<e 
of  the  primitive  Chrijiians,  affirms,  on  the  credit  of  Bojis  Roma  fubterra-  ”openerinmo-‘ 
nea,  that  Conftantine  the  Great,  from  a principle  of  devotion,  that  the  re-  dern  times^ 
mains  of  the  firft  martyrs  might  not  be  diflurbed  and  profaned,  or- 
dered the  catacombs  to  be  fhut  up  ; and  that  it  was  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fixteenth  century  before  they  were  difcovered  and  opened  again  ; 
but  this  is  a palpable  falfity.  I have  myfelf  obferved  feveral  infcripticns 
in  the  catacombs  in  Gothic  charaders,  which  plainly  fhewed  them  to  be 
of  the  middle  ages ; and  on  one  flone  in  thofe  of  St.  Sebafian  the  year 
1409  is  plainly  legible,  not  to  mention  fome  others  more  modern. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Silveftro  e Martino  alii  Monti  is  fhewn  a pretended  Sllreftro  e 
model  of  Chrift’s  cradle,  &c.  On  the  left-hand,  in  the  vault  under  the 
church,  is  a pidure  of  the  virgin  Mary,  with  this  ftrange  infcription  : 

Per  te  Trinitas  fanSiificatur,  &c. 

‘ By  thee  the  Trinity  is  fandified,  C^cP 

In  the  vault  where  St.  Silvefier  is  faid  to  have  fpent  ten  years  is  another 
reprefentation  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  mofaic-work,  which  is  fuppofed  tO' 
be  the  firft  that  was  made  in  this  tafte. 

* Vul.  AugufUnus  lib,  de  opere  monach.  c,  28.  Lidovicus  Aurelius  ad  an.  20 p.  62,  Lex  3, 
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In  S.  SiheJ^ro  in  Campo  Marzo,  or  in  Capite.,  are  fome  fins  pieces  of 
painting,  by  Trevifani^  I’erentio  di  XJrbino,  and  Tarquinio  di  Viterbo. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  fine  paintings  in  frejco^  by  RcncnlH  and  his 
difciples.  The  pifftures  of  the  apofiles  over  the  organ  are  reckoned 
Gramignolis  mafter-piece.  Here  is  alfo  fiiewn  a pretended  imprefiion 
of  the  face  of  Chrift,  which,  if  Eitfebius  may  be  credited,  our  Saviour 
himfelf  was  pleafed  to  make  on  a piece  of  white  linen,  and  prefented  to 
Agbarus^  whom  that  father  files  king  of  Edejjd. 

The  church  of  St.  Siheffer.,  though  it  has  five  Popes  on  its  fide,  is 
not  without  a rival,  which  pretends  to  Imveyohn  the  Baptiji'%  head  ; the 
people  of  Amiem  in  France  maintaining,  that  the  real  genuine  head  of 
the  Baptifl  is  in  their  pofiTefiion  ; and  du  Cange  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  publifii  a very  long  and  learned  difiertation  in  defence  of  this 
extraordinary  claim. 

The  church  of  iS.  Siheftro  in  Monte  Canoallo,  and  dello  Spirito  S.  de 
NafoUiani  d Jirada  Giulia^  are  worth  vifiting  for  the  fine  paintings  to 
be  lecn  in  them. 

The  church  di  S.  Spirito  in  Sajjia  derives  its  name  ^ from  its  founder, 
Ina  king  of  the  Weji-Saxons  in  England.  Here  are  fome  good  paint- 
ings j and  in  the  court  of  the  hofpital  belonging  to  this  church  is  a fu- 
perb  fountain  made  by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  In  1714,  the  celebrated 
Maria  Lancifi^  phyfician  to  Clement  XL  left  to  this  hofpital,  and  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public,  his  choice  library,  confifting  of  a vafi;  number  of 
books  relating  to  the  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  botany,  anatomy, 
phylic,  chymifiry,  and  natural  hiflory,  in  Greek.,  Arabic,  Latin,  and 
other  languages  together  with  a fine  apparatus  of  anatomical,  mathe- 
matical, and  mechanical  infiruments.  There  are  no  lefs  than  thirty 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  lick  and  poor  in  the  city  of  Rome-,  but 
none  of  them  equal  to  this,  in  which  there  are  generally  above  a thou- 
fand  patients,  and  all  well  taken  care  of. 

Forty  nurfes  are  conflantly  kept  in  pay  to  take  care  of  the  infants 
which  every  night  are  put  into  the  machines  at  the  foundling  hofpitals. 
Befides  thefe,  above  two  thoufand  nurfes,  in  the  city  and  neighbouring 
villages,  have  wages  for  nurfing  the  children  till  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old ; and  then  the  boys  are  brought  to  the  hofpital  to  be  infirucfted 
in  handicraft  trades,  or  polite  arts,  according  to  their  different  geniufes, 
where  they  are  provided  with  all  neceffaries  until  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain themfelves.  The  girls,  who  generally  exceed  five  hundred  in  number, 
are  educated  under  the  infpe^lion  of  the  Fhecklan  and  Augujhne  nuns,  un- 
til they  are  fit  for  the  convent,  or  marriageable.  If  the  latter  be  their 


* Sapfia,  or  Saxla,  from  Saxon. 
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choice,  they  have  a portion  of  a hundred  fcudt,  or  crownp.  This  hof- 
pital,  though  part  of  its  revenues  have  been  curtailed  by  fome  of  the 
Popes,  for  the  ufe  of  other  charities  which  ftood  in  need  of  afiiftance, 
hasftillan  annual  income  of  above  an  hundred  thoufand  fcudi^  or  crowns, 
befides  the  produce  arifing  from  the  circulation  of  the  money  in  the 
hank  belonging  to  it.  This  bank  ftands  in  the  Strada  Banchi,  and  reaps 
a greater  advantage  from  its  trade,  as  there  are  few  places  in  Romevjh.trQ 
money  may  be  fafely  lodged,  even  without  receiving  intereft.  I prefume 
my  tranfcribing  the  following  infcription  on  this  hofpital  will  not  dif- 
pleafe  vou  : 

Alexandra  VII.  P.  O.  M. 

Ui  corporum  njaktudini  paternd  char  it  ate  confuleref, 

^efnadmodum  Pajiorali  foUicitudine 
Pro  animarwn  Jalute  quotidie  invigilafy 
Huic  Xenodochio  diplomate  Juo  concejjit 
Annex  am  viam  nodiurno  tempore 
Tlranjverjis  catenariim  repaguHs  cujiodiriy 
No  prcetereunte  (irepitu  quies 
Arnica  Jilentii 

Omnino  ab  ccgrotajitibus  exularet: 

Anno  Domini  MDCLXI.  Pontijicatm  VI. 

« To  Alexander  VII.  the  greateft  and  befl;  of  Popes,  who  fhewed  a 
* tender  care  for  the  health  of  the  bodies,  as  well  as  a true  padioral  vigi- 
‘ lance  for  the  falvation  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  committed  to  his  charge, 

‘ and  gave  this  hofpital  the  privilege  of  placing  chains  crofs  the  road 
‘ adjoining  to  it,  that  the  noife  of  paflengers  might  not  difturb  the  re- 
‘ pofe  of  the  patients,  to  which  hlence  fo  much  contributes ; in  the  year 
‘ of  Chrift  1 66 1,  and  the  fixth  of  his  pontificate.’ 

jS.  Stefano  Rotondo,  now  united  to  the  German  college  of  St.  Apol-  S.  Stefano 
linaris,  is  luppofed  to  be  built  on  the  fpot  where  an  ancient  temple  of 
Faunas  ftood.  There  is  a fine  colonade  of  marble  pillars  quite  round 
the  infide  of  this  church  ; the  altar  ftands  detached  in  the  center,  and 
the  tabernacle  is  made  of  cyprefs-wood,  in  the  fhape  of  a tower  j it  was 
ingenioLifty  carved  by  a baker,  with  no  other  tool  than  a pen-knife. 

Some  fay  he  faved  his  'life,  which  he  had  forfeited,  by  executing  this 
curious  piece ; but  the  following  infcription  clears  him  from  any  fuch 
imputation : 


’Johannes 
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'Johannes  Zenfner.,  Beifanen/is,  in  VrbePiJJor,  tabernaculum  hoc  fuamanu 
perfeBum,  in  fuce  nationis  gratiam  Collcgio  Germanico  donavit^  & hie  it  a po- 
juit.,  ut  liceat  ejiis  RcBori  in  Collegii  templum  transferre,  cum  expedire  ju^ 
dicaverit,  die  XIX.  Jan.  MDCXIIL 

‘ John  Zentner,  a baker  in  this  city,  out  of  regard  to  his  country,  pre- 
‘ fented  the  German  college  with  this  tabernacle,  the  work  of  his  own 
* hands,  and  placed  it  here,  (with  this  provifo,  that  the  reftor  of  the  col- 
‘ lege,  whenever  he  thinks  it  neceffary,  may  remove  it  into  the  college 
‘ chapel)  the  1 9th  day  of  1613/ 

Father  Gallonio,  in  his  work  de  Cruciatibiis  Marfyriim,  inferts  a parti- 
cular defeription  of  the  painting  on  the  wall  of  this  church  by  Nicolao 
Pomarancioy  reprefen  ting  the  tortures  fuflPered  by  the  primitive  martyrs 
under  the  firft  ten  perfecutions.  Among  the  other  paintings  to  be  feen 
here,  the  malTacre  of  the  Innocenf  by  Antonio  Pempejia^  on  the  left- 
hand  at  the  entrance,  is  highly  efteemed. 

Near  the  church  is  another  round  edifice  called  S.  Stefano  alle  Carozze 
or  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sole.  It  affords  nothing  remarkable  ; but 
the  learned  cannot  agree,  whether  it  was  anciently  the  temple  of  Folu- 
pla.,  Vejla,  or  of  the  fun. 

St.  Sufanna  has  a fine  facade  or  front,  defigned  by  Maderno,  but  is 
darkifh  within:  the  paintings  in  frefco  by  Croce  and  Nebbia  are  always 
viewed  with  pleafure.  On  the  top  of  this  church  are  the  flatues  of  the 
prophets  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Ifaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  plafler,  by  Valfoldo. 

Before  St.  Theodore  s church  ftands  a fliort  thick  pillar  or  a pagan  al- 
tar and  incenforium.  Here  alfo  was  dug  up  the  brafs  flae-wolf,  now  to 
be  feen  in  the  Capitol ; hence  this  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It  feems  the  heathens  ufed  to 
bring  their  children  hither  and  rub  them  againft  the  flatues  of  thofe 
twin-brothers,  who  had  been  fo  miraculoufly  preferved  ; and  fuperfliti- 
ous  midwives  and  mothers,  after  the  eflablifhment  of  Chriflianity,  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  depart  from  this  cuftom  : However,  to  re- 
form, in  fome  meafure  this  abufe,  this  temple  was  confecrated  to  St. 
Theodore ; and,  to  this  day,  a particular  mafs  is  faid  here  every  Thurfday  ; 
after  which,  fickly  children  are  brought  to  the  altar,  where  a monk 
lays  his  hand  upon  them  and  ftrokes  their  faces  with  a relique  of  St. 
Theodore,  and  by  virtue  of  this  ceremony  the  child  is  certainly  expedfed 
to  die  or  recover  * by  the  Thurjday  following.  Whatever  happens  after 

this 

'*  "It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  even  in  the  Evangelical  churches,  any  remnants  of 
ancient  fuperftition  fhould  be  found.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  a grofs  abufe  in 

the 
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this  is  attributed  to  St.  Theodore y though,  as  he  was  a military  man,  it 
feems  fomething  unaccountable  how  he  came  to  be  the  patron  of  in- 
fants. This  pradice  is  called  by  the  papilfs,  ‘ putting  away  the  leaven 
‘ of  heathenifm,  and  turning  a fuperftitious  pradice  into  an  ad  of  Chrif- 
‘ tian  devotion.’  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a Ro??iiJh  writer,  whofe  name 
I cannot  at  prefent  recoiled,  who  relates,  with  the  highell  encomiums 
on  the  zeal  of  the  Jefuits  in  propagating  Chriftianity,  ‘ That  in  a coun- 
‘ try  where  cow  dung,  (probably  only  of  fome  particular  cows)  was 

* held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  it  was  a religious  ceremony  among  the 
‘ inhabitants  to  anoint  the  head  with  it  when  hot,  and  leave  it  on  to  drv. 

‘ The  JeluitSy  continues  he,  left  no  methods  unattempted  to  reclaim 
*•  the  people  from  fuch  a filthy  fuperftition  : but  finding  them  incorrigi- 
‘ ble  with  regard  to  this  point,  they  infixed  upon  it  no  farther,  but 

* chriftianifed  the  cuftom  by  fubftituting  this  undion  in  lieu  of  the  af- 
‘ perfion  with  holy  water.**’  The  accounts  of  the  DaniJJj  mifiionaries 
in  iho.  Eajl  hidieSy  mention  this  cuftom,  of  befmearing  themfelves  with 
the  excrements  of  cows,  as  a religious  ceremony  among  the  natives  on 
the  coaftof  Tranquebar.  We  find  alfo  hy  Mlius  AriftideSy  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pergamus  ufed  on  certain  times  of  the  year  to  rub  themfelves 
with  dirt  from  head  to  foot  in  honour  of  Mfculapius. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XIII.  was  begun  a fuperb  afcent  by  fteps 
from  the  Piazza  dt  Spagita  to  Monte  Pincio  and  the  church  della  S.  S. 
Trinita  de'  Montiy  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1725,  and  now 
makes  one  of  the  nobleft  ornaments  of  a city  fo  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.  It  is  built  of  Tivertino  ftone,  and  confifts  of  a hundred 
and  feventy-five  fteps ; it  fometimes  feparates  into  two  or  three  different 
flights  of  fteps,  which  meet  again  at  a fmall  diftance.  The  infcription 
on  this  work  runs  thus: 

D.  O.  M. 

Magnijicam  hanCy  qmm  Speliator  mirarisy  Scalaniy  ut  commodum  ac  or-^ 
namentum  non  exiguum  Regio  Ccenobioy  ipfiqiie  XJrbi  allatiirum  animo  concc- 
pit  legatdque  fupretnis  in  tabulis  pecunidy  unde  Jmnpius  jiippeditarentury  con- 

the  adminiftration  of  the  cuchanfl:  to  f:ck  or  dying  perfons,  this  fpiritual  repafl  being  de- 
fired  from  no  other  rcarfon  or  motive,  but  in  order  to  form  a better  judgment  of  the  ii- 
fue  of  the  difeafe  ; whereas  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient  depends  on  caufes  purely 
natural.  See  Schmid,  d^.  de  euchari/iia  morihundorum.  [By  this  note  it  appears,  that 
the  German  proteftants  are  not  a little  fuperftitious  in  this  point,  as  they  are  alfo  with  re- 
gard to  fome  reliques  mentioned  by  the  author.  But  this  abufe,  I believe,  is  unknov/n  in 
England.'] 

**  It  has  been  the  confiant  boaft  of  the  Romijh  miffionaries,  that  they  have  the  peculiar 
talent  of  weakening  and  abolifhing  heathenifh  fuperftitions  of  all  kinds-:  In  the  ex- 
ternal propagation  of  Chriftianity,  it  muft  be  owned,  they  ha-ve  had  a great  Ihare. 

VoL.  II.  E e 
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jlrui  maridavit  mhilis  Gallus  Stephanus  Gueffier^  qui,  in  Regto  Minijlerio  diu 
apud  pliires  Summos  Pontificcs  aliofque  fublirnes  Principes  egrcgie  ‘verfatus, 
Rcnke  vivere  defiit  XXX.  Jiin.  MD  CLX.  Opm  autcm  •vario  rerum  in- 
terventu  dilatum,  primim  Jub  Clemente  XL  cum  multi  proponerentur  moduli 
(IS  formce,  in  deliberatione  pofitum,  deinde  ab  Innocentio  XIII.  flabilitum,  & 
R.  P.  Bertrandi  Mojifinat  Polofatis  Ord.  Minimor.  S.  Francifci  de  Paida 
CorreSloris  Generalis  fulei  curceqiie  commiffum  ac  inchoatum.,  tandem  Be- 
nediSlo  XIII.  feliciter  Jedente  conJeShm  abj'olutumque  ejl.  Ann.  MDCCXXV. 

‘ To  God  the  greateft  and  bed:  of  Beings/ 

‘Traveller,  thefe  magnificent  fteps,  leading  up  the  afcent,  which  thou 
‘ admired,  were  defigned  and  founded  as  a conveniency  and  ornament 
‘ to  the  royal  monadery,  and  the  whole  city,  by  Stephen  Gueffier  a noble- 
‘ man  of  who,  after  worthily  difcharging  embaflies  to  feveral  popes 

‘ and  otlier  fecular  princes,  finidied  his  courfe  at  Rome  on  the  30th  day 
‘ oijune,  1660,  and  left  a large  fum,  by  will,  for  executing  his  noble 

* plan.  Several  occurrences  intervened  to  retard  the  work,  until,  im- 
‘ der  pope  Cletnent  XL  it  was  taken  into  confideration,  and  a great  va- 
‘ riecy  of  models  propofed  ; afterwards  it  was  refolved  on  and  begun 
‘ by  Innocent  XIII.  under  the  diredlion  of  the  reverend  father  Bertrand 
‘ Monfmat  of  Pouloufe^  general  of  the  order  of  the  Minimes^  &c.  and  at 
‘ length,  during  the  aufpicious  pontificate  of  BenediblXlll.  finidied  and 
‘ completed  in  the  year  1725. 

Further  on  are  thefe  words : 

D.  O.  M. 

Sedente  BenediBo  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  Ludovico  XV.  in  Galliis  regnantCt 
ejufque  apud  S.  Sedem  negotin  prcepojito  Melchiore  S.  R.  E.  -Cardinali  de 
Polignac,  Archiepifcopo  Aufitano,  ad  Sacree  jEdis  almceque  Urbis  ornamentufn 
ac  civium  commodum,  marmorea  fcala  digno  tantis  aiifpiciis  opere  abfoluta. 
Anno  Domini  MDCCXXV. 

‘ To  God  the  greated  and  bed  of  Beings.' 

‘ In  the  pontificate  of  BenediB  XIII.  and  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

* king  of  France^  Melchior,  cardinal  de  Polignac,  &c.  being  ambaffador 

* to  the  holy  See  from  that  prince,  thefe  marble  deps,  which  are  fo  great 
‘ an  ornament  to  the  church  and  the  city,  and  fo  defirable  a conveniency 
‘ to  the  people,  were  finidied  in  a manner  fuitable  to  fuch  illudrious 

* aufpices  in  the  year  of  Chrid  1725.’ 

In  the  abovementioned  church  are  feveral  pidtures  by  Z7/<r(T^r<?,  GiuUo 
Wc  Monti.  Romano,  Perino  del  Vaga,  RoJJetti,  Nogari,  Paulo  Cedafpo,  a Spaniard, 

Nebbia, 
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Ncbbias^  &c.  and  particularly  a celebrated  piece  of  the  defcent  from  the 
crojs  by  Volterra^  with  this  exception,  that  the  pofture  in  which  the 
virgin  Mary  falls  at  her  fainting,  is  not  the  mod;  decent  •,  and  that  St, 
fobn  feems  to  difcover  too  little  concern  in  his  countenance.  On  the 
high  altar  is  a tabernacle  of  Lapis  Lazuli^  with  fmall  pillars  of  a moll 
curious  kind  of  marble.  This  church  is  adorned  with  two  towers  ex- 
adlly  refembling  each  other.  In  the  refedlory  are  lliewn  fome  good 
paintings  by  father  Pozzi.  Here  is  alfo  a good  library,  which  affords 
one  of  the  bed  profpedts  of  the  city  of  Rotne,  The  church  and  con- 
vent were  founded  by  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France^  and  to  this  day  is 
under  the  protedlion  of  that  crown  : Hence  the  monks  of  this  convent, 
which  are  fifty  in  number,  are  all  natives  of  Fra7ice  j and  even  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order,  if  he  be  not  a Frenchman^  is  not  allowed  to  refide 
here  above  three  days. 

The  church  della  S.  Trinitd  de'  Perigrini  e Convalefcenti  has,  among  S.  Triniude’ 
other  valuable  paintings,  a mod  curious,  tho’  prefumptuous,  altar-piece,  conv^/ie” 
reprefenting  the  Trinity,  hy  Guido  Rheni.  Here  are  alfo  fome  fine  pillars  fceiui. 
oriental  alabader,  and  the  Fa^ade^  with  its  Corinthian  columns,  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  hofpital  belonging  to  it  not  only  affords 
three  days  good  entertainment  for  pilgrims,  but  likewlfe  receives  the  pa- 
tients from  other  public  hofpitals,  upon  their  recovery ; to  which  the 
air,  diet,  and  lodging  much  conduces.  In  the  large  refedlory  are  the  da- 
tues  of  feveral  Popes  who  have  been  confiderable  benefadtors  to  this  foun- 
dation. 

I own,  Sir,  that  I have  been  very  particular  in  defcribing  the 
churches  and  convents  in  this  city ; but  it  is  what  cannot  well  be 
avoided  in  Italy.  Should  a traveller,  in  protedant  countries,  or  even  in 
France.)  run  from  church  to  church,  and  take  an  accurate  furvey  of 
them,  it  would  be  lod  labour,  and  expofe  him  to  ridicule  ; But  in  Italy 
it  is  quite  otherwife  j for  the  religious  edifices  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many 
theatres,  exhibiting  all  the  beauties  of  architedlure,  painting,  and  fculpture 
to  the  fpedlator’s  view.  As  for  infcriptions,  befides  the  pleafure  which 
an  elegant  compofition  gives  the  reader,  they  often  ferve  to  clear  up  fe- 
veral palfages  in  civil,  literary,  or  ecclefiadical  hidory ; and  whoever  has 
no  tade  for  thefe,  will  find  no  great  entertainment  in  the  tour  of  Italy. 
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Of  t!ie  moil  remarkable  Piazzas  or  Areas,  Bridges,  Gates, 

Palaces,  &^c.  in  Rofne. 

'‘~1~'RAVELLERS  who  have  the  leafl  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences  meet 
§ with  fo  many  things  in  Rome  to  attra<ft  their  curiolity,  that  they 
may  pafs  their  time  away  without  having  recourfe  to  frivolous  diverfions, 
debaucheries,  or  idle  company.  The  variety  of  objects  daily  to  be  feen  here, 
afford  fufficient  topics  for  converfation  in  coffee-houfes  and  public  places; 
fo  that  ribaldry  and  double  entendres^  which  are,  perhaps,  to  young  peo- 
ple more  prejudicial  than  grofs  obfenity,  do  not  fo  frequently  offend  the 
ear  as  in  France.  To  this  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  a 
little  contribute  ; for,  allowing  the  Italians  to  exceed  other  nations  in 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  particularly  in  fome  deteftable  vices ; yet  they  ob- 
ferv^e  more  fecrecy,  and  never  publifh  abroad  their  own  infamy,  as  is 
cuftomarv  with  the  French,  till  the  decline  of  life  teaches  them  better : 
and  this  they  do  with  fuch  effrontery  as  to  boaft  of  bournes  fortunes,  as 
their  term  is,  which  never  fell  to  their  fhare.  This  topic  is  often  carried 
fo  far,  even  in  public  affemblies,  as  to  put  a modeft  foreigner  out  of 
countenance ; efpecially  when  he  hears  the  ladies  joining  in  the  mirth, 
and  difplaying  their  fprightlinefs  in  expreffions,  little  confiftent  with  the 
modefty  of  the  fex  ; for  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  would  not  ra- 
ther be  thought  to  want  virtue  than  wit.  This  libertinifm  unhappily 
takes  fo  with  young  travellers,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  the  chief  ac- 
complifhment  which  they  are  to  acquire  in  France  ; and,  indeed,  at  Rome, 
the  young  gentlemen  who  come  from  Paris  are  as  well  known  as  a bird 
is  by  its  note.  I can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  the  general  converfation 
at  Ro772e  is  lefs  offenfive  and  more  inftrudtive,  than  in  moft  other  great 
cities.  1 have  here  met  with  feveral  perfons  well  verfed  in  the  fciences 
and  polite  arts,  who  often  gave  occafion  to  very  advantageous  and  enter- 
taining difquifitions : but  this  has  alfo  given  rife  to  two  parties ; one  of 
which,  for  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure,  prefers  the  anci- 
ent artifrs ; the  other  declaring  for  the  moderns.  The  controverfy  does 
not  extend  to  other  fciences ; for  we  never  difpute,  whether  Fajfo,  Pe- 
trarch, Sannazarius,  Guarhii,  Ariojlo,  Mari7io,  Dante,  &c.  or  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Propertius,  &c.  were  the  bed;  poets  ? or,  whe- 
ther Guicciardini,  de  Fhou,  Bemho,  Fregoji,  Sfrada,  Davila,  Be7itivoglio, 
were  better  hiftorians  than  Livy,  ’Tacitus,  Sallujl,  Florus  ? &c.  But 
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Zeuxes,  Apelles,  Profogenes,  &c.  are  brought  upon  the  carpet  again H; 
Raphael,  Titian,  Domenichim,  the  Caracas,  &c.  Phidias,  Lifippv-s, 
Praxiteles,  and  Athenodorus,  are  oppofed  to  Michael  Angelo,  Algardo, 
and  Bernini ; and  Vitruvius  to  Domenico  Fo?itana.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  could  this  point  be  decided,  or  were  the  decifion  interefting, 
Rome,  of  all  places,  is  the  fitteft  for  fuch  a difcuffion,  as  it  contains  the 
mafter-pieces  of  the  moft  eminent  hands  in  all  ages ; fo  that  the  eyes 
may  here  guide  the  judgment. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  churches  we  have  fpecified  a great  number  of 
admirable  pieces  in  painting,  architedure,  and  fculpture ; yet  are  fuch 
pieces  no  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and 
nobility  at  Rome,  who  are  generally  as  lavifh  in  thefe  ornaments  as  thofe 
of  other  countries  are  in  equipages,  liveries,  wines,  drefs,  entertain- 
ments, dogs,  horfes,  An  Italian  prince  makes  little  account  of 

fuch  things,  and  places  his  grandeur  in  adorning  his  palaces  with  curi- 
ous decorations,  that  foreigners  may  be  induced  to  villt  them,  and  talk 
of  their  magnificence  wherever  they  go.  This  humour  is  carried  to 
fuch  a pitch,  that  I have  often  feen  twenty  or  thirty  rooms  on  the  firfi; 
and  fecond  floor  of  one  of  thefe  palaces  magnificently  furnilhed  for  mere 
ofl:entation,  whilft  the  owner  and  his  'family  confined  themfelves  all 
together  to  the  upper  flory.  As  this  is  the  manner  of  living  obferved 
among  the  elder  branch  of  a noble  family,  nothing  of  the  fplendor  and 
affluence  feen  in  other  countries  is  to  be  expeded  from  their  inferior  re- 
lations. The  fortune  of  a younger  brother,  in  the  mofl:  opulent  families 
of  Italy,  as  that  of  Colonna,  Pamjili,  Ludovifio,  and  others,  befides  lodg- 
ing, board,  and  apparel,  is  but  about  fifty  or  fixty  Jciidi,  or  crowns,  a 
month  5 and  as  fuch  an  allowance  will  not  fufler  him  to  make  any  great 
figure,  he  generally  has  recourfe  to  the  church  where  he  foon  acquires 
an  ample  income.  This  attention  to  a fuperb  outward  appearance  often 
occafions  conveniency  within  to  be  overlooked.  The  floors  are  gene- 
rally made  of  brick,  or  fl:ucco  ; for  marble  is  looked  upon  as  unwhole- 
fome  in  cold  damp  weather,  and  boards,  as  they  pretend,  are  not  eafily 
kept  clean.  The  glalTes,  to  anfwer  the  other  fuperb  ornaments  in  thefe 
palaces,  ought  to  be  both  larger  and  finer  j the  locks  on  the  doors 
fliould  alfo  be  of  better  workmanlhip,  and  the  hangings  freflier  and  in 
greater  number.  In  the  lafl;  article  indeed  fome  improvements  are  already 
begun,  and  the  palaces  of  Barbarini,  Caralli,  Alte?nps,  with  fome  others, 
are  furnilhed  with  the  mofl;  beautiful  BruJJ'cls  tapeflry. 

But  1 (hall  now  proceed  to  a more  particular  account  of  the  palaces. 
at  Rome  in  alphabetical  order.  To  begin  with  the  French  academy: 
this  was  founded  by  TmA  XIV.  in  1667,  being  projefted  by  his  able 
minifter  the  great  Colbert.  Twelve  young  gentlemen,  natives  of  France, 
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viz.  fix  to  be  inftruded  in  painting,  four  iri  fculpture,  and  two  in  archi- 
teifture,  are  conftantly  maintained  here  at  the  Freiich  king’s  expence  j 
and  when  they  have  completed  themfelves  in  thofe  noble  arts,  return  to 
their  native  country.  The  following  mafiers  have  been  the  directors 
of  this  academy  fince  its  firfi;  inftitution,  Errard,  CoypeU  Poujfin.,  de  la 
Fiiilliere^  Hoiiajfe.,  and  Perjon.  It  muft  be  owned  that  Lewis  XIV.  per- 
formed great  things;  but,  notwithftanding  the  confiderable  expences 
that  prince  was  at,  this  foundation  has  not  fully  anfwered  the  intent : 
for  though  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  fculpture  in 
France.^  yet  few  of  the  eminent  painters  of  that  country  owe  their  fkill 
to  this  academy.  Siieur^  Poujfin.,  and  Le  Brun  were  mafterly  hands ; 
but  their  reputation  was  eftablifhed  before  this  academy  was  thought  of : 
The  firfi;  died,  the  fecond  was  fixty  years  old,  and  Le  Brun  was  forty, 
when immortalized  his  mailer’s  name  at  Rome  by  this  foundation. 

On  Monday,  ‘Tuejday,  Wednefday,  and  Phurjday  in  the  paflion-week, 
a young  fellow  is  fafiened  naked  to  a crofs,  who  droops  his  head,  as 
if  he  was  juft  expiring,  with  feveral  lights  placed  round  him,  whilfi:  the 
fcholars,  and  other  artifts,  are  employed  in  copying  from  the  life  ; fome 
defigning  on  paper,  others  working  with  plafler,  and  exprefling  the  at- 
titude, mufcles,  veins,  ^c.  of  the  objedt  before  them.  Without  taking 
upon  me  to  cenfure  this  cuftom,  I do  not  think  that  this  can  exhibit  a 
juft  reprefentatlon  of  our  Saviour  expiring  on  the  crofs.  One  circum- 
fiance,  which  I thought  a difgrace  to  the  academy,  was,  not  only  that 
this  reprefentative  of  our  Saviour,  inftead  of  a draperyof  fine  linen  round  his 
body,  had  only  a little  black  purfe  to  hide  his  nudity ; but  that  when  a 
ftranger  goes  away,  he  quickly  leaps  down  from  the  crofs,  and  impor- 
tunes him  for  a piece  of  money. 

Formerly  the  pupils  of  this  academy  ufed  to  hire  women  to  fland 
naked,  and  in  fuch  attitudes  as  the  fcholars  required.  This  the  Pope, 
indeed,  fupprelTed  ; but  the  painters  elude  his  Holinefs’s  mandate,  and 
procure  wenches  from  the  brothels,  who  expofe  themfelves  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  private  apartments. 

In  this  academy  one  has  an  opportunity  of  viewing  excellent  copies 
of  the  befi:  pieces  both  of  ancient  and  modern  artifts.  The  ftatues  and 
pieces  of  fculpture  are  moftly  of  plafier ; and  among  thefe  are  the  wild 
boar  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  the  wreftler,  and  the  Venus  of  Medicis  in 
the  Tribuna  of  Florence,  the  hermophrodite  in  the  Villa  Borghefe,  the 
bei'ini  Hons,  Laocoon,  Apollo,  Antinous  in  the  Belvidere,  a gladiator  in  the 
Villa  Borghefe,  and  another  at  a villa  of  the  {zrnWy  Ludovifi,  a faun,  a 
centaur,  heads,  bufis,  &c.  without  number.  Here  are  alfo  very  fine  hang- 
ings, large  looking-glalTes,  and  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a great  number  of 
fine  pieces  of  painting.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a large  equeflrian  ftatue  of 
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JtufCOt  and  near  it  a diftlndt  reprefentation  of  'T’rajans  pillar,  copied  by 
parts  placed  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  original,  and  of  the  fame  fize. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  Academia  de'  Pittori^  or  the  ItaliaJi 
academy  of  painters,  in  defcribing  the  church  of  S.  Luca  in  S.  Mar- 
tina but  here  mud;  farther  obferve,  what  furprize  and  albonillmient 
Mr.  Blons  invention  to  print  pictures  in  their  proper  colours  caufed  here. 
He  had  fent  hither  fome  fpecimens  from  London,  which  were  received 
withnolefs  admiration  than  the  hrif  printed  books  were  at In  taking 
off  the  impreffion  of  his  portraits,  and  other  pieces,  he  ufes  only  three 
plates  of  equal  bignefs,  on  one  of  which  lies  blue,  on  the  fecond  yellow, 
and  red  on  the  thirds  a mixture  of  thefe  colours  forming  ail  the  reft. 
Mr.  Blofi  is  a native  of  Francfort  on  the  Mayne,  and  a near  relation  ot 
mademoifelle  Merian,  fo  famous  for  her  collecftion  and  paintings  of  cu- 
rious infects.  This  tafte  was  fo  prevalent  in  her,  that  fne  made  a voyage 
to  America  on  purpofe  to  gratify  it,  without  any  other  bufmefs.  He  is 
certainly  a perfon  of  great  genius,  and,  if  he  was  a little  lefs  wavering 
in  his  purfuits,  capable  of  making  very  great  improvements.  Even  this 
new  invention  of  taking  off  the  impreffion  of  pidures  comes  ihort  of 
that  perfedion,  to  which,  with  a clofer  application  he  might  have 
brought  it : but  his  mind  took  a different  turn ; for  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  a new  manufadure  of  tapeftry.  This  indeed  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  happinefs  of  his  invention ; but  by  reafon  of  his  age,  be- 
ing now  in  his  lixty-fourth  year,  he  will  probably  leave  it  in  the  fame 
imperfed  ftate  as  the  former. 

A connoiffeur  in  painting  will  meet  with  an  agreeable  entertainment 
at  fignior  RoJJi’s  houfe,  near  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battijla  de'  Fioren- 
tini  d Strada  Giuiia,  where  are  to  be  feen  three  capital  pidures,  viz. 
Diana  bathing  with  her  nymphs,  Mars  at  the  feet  of  Venus,  and  Apollo 
with  the  nine  mufes.  Though  there  may  be  little  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  king  of  France  offered  an  hundred  thoufand  fcudi,  or  crowns, 
for  each  of  thefe  pidures,  they  are  univerfally  admired  as  pieces  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  The  chevalier  Liitti  has  a colledion  of  near  three  thou- 
fand defigns  by  the  greateft  mafters.  The  Italians  muft  however  ac- 
knowledge, that  at  prefent  they  have  but  few  eminent  painters.  Cle- 
mentina, at  Lurin,  is  the  beft  portrait-painter,  and  fire  is  not  a little 
obliged  to  Meidens,  the  Swedijh  virtuofo,  who,  for  painting  in  miniature 
and  enamel  has  few  equals.  Rofalba,  who  formerly  lived  at  Venice,  and 
is  now  at  Vienna,  draws  portraits  in  crayons  for  four  or  five  guineas  a 
piece.  Solimene  at  Naples,  and  Ricci  at  Venice,  are  of  an  advanced 
age.  Lrevifani  at  Rome  cannot  live  long  ; and  next  to  him.  Concha  is 
the  only  painter  of  any  confiderable  note  in  that  city.  The  Italians  have 
now  very  few  tolerable  portrait-painters,  and  are  fir  furpafted  by  Cooper, 
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Dobfon,  and  Riley,  who  were  natives  of  England.  The  greateft  fault 
found  with  the  prefent  Italian  painters  is  the  faintnefs  of  their  colour- 
ing. This  Hrevijani  acknowledges,  and  appoves  of  Meidens,  method  of 
colouring,  as  better  calculated  to  withftand  the  injuries  of  time : but  he 
alledges,  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  alter- 
ing his  ftile,  though  it  were  for  a better. 

1 have  often  thought  that  the  popifh  religion,  by  affedling  fuch  pomp 
and  fplendor  in  churches  and  convents,  efpecially  in  Italy,  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedture.  In 
rrteen  thou  churches  oi Italy  on\y  there  are  at  leaft.  fifteen  thoufand  pieces,  of  the 
fund  piaures  o/Lord’s-fupper,  and  above  fifty  thoufand  of  the  Annunciation.  The  painters 
the  Lord’s  Sup.  have  continually  endeavoured  after  a fuperiority  in  that  art,  and  to 
pennhdly.  j-^^ommend  their  works  by  new  improvements  in  the  colouring,  or  ex- 
preffion,  (happy  were  they  in  whofe  works  both  were  united  ! ) and  what  a 
large  field  for  the  flrength  of  imagination,  and  the  delicacy  of  defignj 
does  the  hiflory  of  the  Bible  open  to  an  ingenious  artifl.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Proteflant  countries  j and 
temporal  princes  have  too  many  ways  to  confume  their  revenues,  fo  that 
they  feldom  can  lay  out  any  confiderable  expence  in  buildings,  paintings, 
flatues,  Whereas  convents  have  frequently  more  ready  money 

than  they  know  what  to  do  with  : befides,  they  are  fure  that  whatever 
is  laid  out  on  their  churches,  w'ill  be  reimburfed  ten-fold  by  the  pro- 
fitable refort  of  pilgrims  and  others.  Add  to  this  the  legacies  daily  pro- 
cured, by  the  artifices  of  the  priefls,  for  building  and  ornamenting  their 
churches.  Here  all  are  defirous  of  an  ecclefiaflic  in  their  lafl:  moments, 
and  his  bufinefs  is  to  exhort  the  dying  perfon  to  the  performance  of 
20od  works : and  to  leave  his  fortune  to  churches  and  convents  is  re- 

O 

prefented  by  them  as  the  mod:  meritorious  work  of  all ; for,  fay  they, 
our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  whatever  good  is  done  to  the  leafl  of  his  bre- 
thren, he  will  look  upon  as  done  to  himfelfj  and  one  order  of  the 
Francifcan  monks  have,  out  of  their  great  humility,  filled  themfelves 
Minimi  ; i.  e.  ‘ The  leaft which  gives  them  a better  title  to  charitable 
legacies.  Purgatory  is  alfo  an  inexhauftible  fund  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  is  little  known  wdiat  envy  and  rancour  the  different  orders  entertain 
one  againft  another,  and  their  artifice  and  afliduity  in  drawing  the  filly 
flieep  from  one  fold  to  another;  and  one  of  the  mofl  infallible  expedi- 
ents for  this  purpofe,  is,  the  glaring  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a church. 
The  emulation  in  buildings,  and  the  fplendor  of  them,  is,  however,  an 
advantage  to  the  people,  as  it  employs  a great  number  of  hands,  and 
confequently  promotes  the  circulation  of  money ; which  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in  immenfe  treafures,  or  for  the  convents  to  get 
all  the  landed  effates  into  their  hands.  Thatjewels,  indeed,  which  have  no 
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fixed  and  current  value,  fiiould,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  fiiine 
as  ufelefs  offerings  in  the  church  of  Loretto,  is  much  better  than  that 
focicty  fliould  be  deprived  of  fo  much  fpecie. 

In  the  palace  of  prince  Albani,  a nephew  of  pope  Clement  XI.  is  a 
good  library,  a choice  colledtion  of  defigns,  fome  excellent  pictures,  and 
a gallery  painted  by  Paolo  di  Piacoiza.  Here  is  alfo  a treafure  of  pieces 
of  ancient  fculptures,  among  which  are,  a head  of  Archimedes^  in  ba[]i- 
relievo ; Marcus  Aurelius^  in  a Roman  military  habit,  but  wanting  the 
right  arm ; Morpheus,  with  two  poppies  in  his  hand  ; a marble  coffin, 
with  bajjo-relievo' s reprefenting  Prometheus  forming  man,  and  Minerva 
infpiring  the  foul  into  a boy,  emblematically,  by  holding  a bird  over  his 
head,  &c.  Another  very  valuable  piece  to  be  feen  here  is  a head,  or 
rather  a buflo  of  yupiter,  feveral  Sphinxes,  Faunus,  Ifis  with  a Sifirum, 
and  other  ffatues,  in  all  near  fixty  ; a fine  bajfo-relievo  of  Perfeus  and 
Andromeda-,  the  heads  of  MaJJiniffa,  Homer,  Bacchus,  and  many  more, 
of  deities,  heroes,  and  philofophers  two  Egyptian  idols  j two  entire 
pillars  of  Verde  antico-,  two  large  pillars  of  Giallo  antico-,  another  very 
large  one  of  oriental  alabafter,  in  two  pieces,  and  various  other  curlofi- 
ties  ; but,  for  want  of  room,  not  placed  in  the  order  deligned.  Here  I 
alfo  faw  the  method  of  cleaning  marble  heads  and  bufrs  with  aqua  fortis, 
fo  as  to  recover  their  original  whitenefs 

The  Palazzo  Altieri,  begun  by  cardinal  Giovanni  Battifla  Al- 
tieri,  was  finiffied  by  cardinal  Paluzza  Altieri,  in  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment'K.  who  was  of  that  family.  The  great  flair-cafe  of  this  palace  is 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  exceeding  grand;  being  adorned  wdth  the  flatues 
of  Hercules,  Pomona,  and  Bacchus.  Befides  the  old  but  rich  hangings 
done  from  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano,  fome  of  the  apartments  are 
hung  with  Brujfels  tapeflry,  reprefenting  the  hiftories  of  Cyrus,  MaJ]ini[fa, 
and  Cleopatra.  The  admired  flatue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in  Verde  antico, 
ftands  in  an  apartment  near  a delightful  grotto,  which  w^as  both  de- 
figned  and  painted  by  yohn  Paid  Scorr,  a German.  Here  are  alfo  two 
porphyry  pillars,  two  flatues  of  Venus,  one  nearly  in  the  attitude  of  that 
of  Medicis ; a head  of  Pefcennius  Niger,  four  alabafler  flower-pots, 
fome  tables  of  precious  flones,  particularly  one  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  x'^mong 
the  paintings  to  be  feen  here,  the  mofl  remarkable  are  2iPietd  by  Vandyke, 
a head  of  Lucretia  by  Guido  Rheni,  with  the  four  feafons  by  the  fame 
hand;  two  battles,  by  Borgognone-,  the  maffiacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
PouJJin  ; a Madonna,  by  Corregio  -,  a Lord' s-Supper,  by  Muziano.  The 

* Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  likewife  poflefied  of  feveral  ancient  and  very  valuable 
pieces  of  fculpture,  for  which  the  king  of  Portugal  had  been  treating  ; but  at  laft  the  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  purchafed  them  for  feventy  thoufand  faidi,  intending  to  place  them 
in  the  Capitol. 
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chapel  was  painted  hi  frefco  by  Borgognone,  and  the  hall  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratfi.  In  the  former  are  two  landfcapes  by  Sahator  Rofa,  an  Ecce 
homo  by  Guido ; St.  Ignatius^  a capital  piece,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  the 
marriage  of  Cana  by  Paul  Veroneje.  In  the  bed-chamber  of  the  late 
prince  Gafper  Altieri  is  the  chariot  of  the  fun  in  Jrefco^  by  Fabricio  Chiari'j 
and  the  deling  of  the  room  adjoining  to  it  was  painted  by  Carlo  Maratii, 
The  cardinal’s  bed  of  date  is  valued  at  forty  thoufand  fciidi,  or  crowns ; 
and  at  the  bed’s  head  is  a looking-glafs,  on  which  three  children  are 
inimitably  painted,  by  Carlo  Maratti.  This  is  not  the  only  palace  where 
I have  obferved,  that  when  any  looking-glaffes  are  accidentally  cracked, 
they  flill  retain  their  place,  and  a flaw  is  concealed  by  fome  curious 
piece  of  painting.  Here  is  alfo  iliewn  an  odangular  fpeculiim  of  rock 
cryflal,  ten  inches  long,  and  fix  broad,  in  a frame  of  gold  fet  with 
amethyfls,  turquoifes,  emeralds,  fapphires,  topazes,  and  diamonds ; the 
whole  weighs  twelve  pounds,  and  is  by  fome  valued  at  fixty  thoufand 
Jcudi,  or  crowns.  Here  is  likewife  a curious  piece  of  mofaic-work,  by 
Cortona.,  reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary,  with  the  child  yefus.  The  library 
is  faid  to  have  cofl;  a hundred  thoufand  Jctidi,  and  is  a fine  colle6lion  both 
of  printed  books  and  manufcripts;  befides  medals  and  intaglio's  procured 
by  cardinal  Giovanni  Battijia  Altieri,  and  a Madonna  hy  Raphael. 

In  the  palace  of  Altemps,  which  was  originally  a German  family,  are 
to  be  feen  in  the  court,  and  on  the  ftair-cafe,  the  ftatues  of  Flora,  and 
Fauflina,  with  her  mother  j thofe  of  Hercules,  EJculapius,  Mercury, 
Bacchus,  and  a celebrated  gladiator  ; two  pillars  of  porphyry,  on  which 
are  the  heads  of  Drujus  and  Nero  3 and  a large  marble  table,  made, 
with  its  frame,  &c.  of  one  block.  In  the  apartments  was  formerly  a 
colledlion  of  fine  paintings  j but  few  of  them  are  now  remaining.  The 
other  curiofities  to  be  feen  here  are,  a large  table  of  oriental  granate,  and 
another  ftill  more  beautiful,  of  Alaha/iro  orientale  Jiorito,  or  oriental 
flowered  alabafter,  feveral  buds,  and  Homers  head  in  bajfo-relievo,  with 
a fine  piece  of  fculpture  in  marble  fupported  by  two  ilatues.  Under 
one  of  the  bajjh-rclievd s are  the  following  words : 

Hoc  vetus  Bacchi  £s?  Ariadnae  Monumentum,  e Palatii  Neroniani  rude- 
ribiis  eriitum,  dono  dedit  Melchiori  Cardinali  Francifcus  Farnejius  Parma 
& Plac.  Dux.  A.  yuh.  MDCCXXV.  Gracd  manu  elaboratum  injlaurabat 
Petrus  Lejtachius  Parijinus  Roma. 

‘ This  ancient  monument  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  dug  out  of  the. 
^ ruins  of  Nero's  palace,  was  prefented  to  cardinal  Melchior,  by  Francis 
^ Farneje,  cluke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  the  yubilec  year  1725.  It 
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' was  originally  the  work  of  a Grecian  artifl:  j but  repaired  at  Rome  by 
‘ Feter  Lejlache  a native  of  Paris' 


Over  this  piece  is  a fine  painting,  reprefenting  Diana  crowning  a 
fleeping  Endymion  with  a garland  of  flowers.  Another  ba[jh-relie-vo  on 
an  antique  monument  reprefents  the  Bacchanalia.^  but  without  any  in- 
fcription. 

’Tl'icBarherini  palace  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Vatican.,  and  contains  four  Four  thovfavd 
thoufand  rooms  or  apartments.  The  two  main  flair-cafes  are  extremely 
grand;  and  on  one  of  them  is  a very  large  antique  lion,  which  is  much 
admired  for  the  excellency  of  the  workmanfliip.  It  was  dug  up  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  among  the  ruins  of  Pttilius  Libds  Maufoleun?^ 
near  ’Tivoli.  The  great  hall  is  very  magnificent,  and  the  cieling  painted 
injrejco  by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  reprefenting  tlie  tranfadlions  of  Urban  the 
eighth’s  pontificate  by  a variety  of  fymbolical  figures.  In  the  firfl;  or 
anti-chamber  (land  the  flatues  of  Domitian,  Ceres,  the  emprefs  Plotina 
wife  of  Trajan,  Venus,  and  an  Amazon,  all  of  marble ; together  with  a 
very  remarkable  fiatue  of  the  conful  Brutus  holding  the  head  of  his  fbn, 
whom  he  had  fentenced  to  die,  in  his  hand.  Here  are  alfo  four  pillars 
of  black  marble,  and  one  of  Verde  antico,  the  heads  of  Papirius  and 
Pallas  and  feveral  pieces  of  painting  by  Pietro  di  Cartona,  Sacchi,  and 
Camaffei  da  Bevagna.  In  the  fecond  chamber  are  three  of  the  largefl: 
pidures  in  Rome,  viz.  a bacchanalian  feaft,  another  of  the  gods,  by  Ro- 
manelli,  and  the  battle  httyN'cyxConJiantme  the  Great  Maxentius,  copied 
by  Cano  Najolitano  from  the  original  of  Giulio  Romano  in  the  Vatican. 

Here  are  likewife  two  pidures  by  Guercino,  two  buffs  of  Marius  and 
S)lla,  a very  fine  head  of  'Jupiter,  and  a fleeping  fatyr,  a modern  piece, 
attributed  by  fome  to  Bernini.  The  audience-room  is  ornamented  with 
a great  number  of  ancient  vafes,  the  bulls  of  Antigonus  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  lall  exceedingly  admired ; the  head  of  Tidlia  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  of  Septimius  Severus  in  bronze.  In  the  apartment 
adjoining  to  this  are  feveral  good  pidures,  and  the  heads  of  Decius  and 
Valerian.  There  were  formerly  to  be  feen  in  this  palace  an  exquifite 
Madonna  by  Titian,  and  a very  ancient  ftatue  of  Diana  of  Ephefus ; but 
they  have  been  both  given  away,  the  latter  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

In  the  fummer  apartments,  which  face  the  eafl,  are  the  following 
pidures  : St.  Sebajlian  by  Lanfranco,  a facrifice  by  Pietro  di  Cortona, 

Lot  with  his  two  daughters  hy  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  two  of  the  apollles  by 
Carlo  Mar atti a portrait  in  miniature  oi  i\\&  heroic  John  Scbiejky  \\l. 
king  of  Poland,  and  his  queen,  and  the  marble  buffs  of  Domitian  and 
Mammaa.  The  furniture  of  the  cardinal’s  bed-chamber  is  all  of  blue 
damafk ; it  is  alfo  adorned  with  hillorical  pieces  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
'I'ellament,  by  Giulio  Romajio. 
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In  the  next  apartment  are,  a beautiful  piece  of  painting,  reprefent- 
Ing  Noah  in  the  vine-yard,  by  Saccbi,  and  Herodias  by  Tdttian.  Here 
are  alfo  two  very  rare  pieces,  'uiz.  a head  oi  Julius  Ccejar  in  brown  Egyp- 
marble,  and  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  Giallo  antico,  a porphyry  buflo  of 
Urban  VIII.  defigned  by  Bernini^  and  thofe  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu- 
cius Verus.  Here  is  alfo  a curious  clock  fixed  on  a crucifix  and  enriched 
with  jewels  and  enamel,  and  a fountain,  v/ith  a bafon  of  bronze,  repre- 
fenting  Venus  drawn  by  four  dolphins,  which  are  of  the  fame  metal. 
Againft  tlie  wall  hand  the  bufts  of  Scipio  AJricajius^  Nero^  Maximin^ 
Caligula^  Alexander  Severus^  &c.  the  ftatue  of  a huntrefs,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  cardinal  Antonio  by  Carlo  Maratti.  Several  curiofities  in  agate, 
amber,  bezoar,  with  cameos  and  intaglio's  are  alfo  kept  here  in  two  clofets 
with  glafs  doors.  In  the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince  of  Palcftrina^  bro- 
ther to  the  cardinal,  are  feveral  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  Sacchi^  Rorna- 
nelli,  Calahrefcy  Pietro  di  Cardona,  and  other  celebrated  mafiers.  The 
audience-chamber  is  hung  with  fine  tapeftry,  and  adorned  with  a bronze 
eoueftrian  ftatue  of  Carlo  Barbc7'mi^  done  from  a model  by  Bernini.  In 
the  late  princefs’s  apartment  are,  Jofeph  flying  from  the  feducements  of 
Potipbars  wife,  by  a difciple  of  Pitian,  St.  Jcrcm  by  Giorda?20,  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  by  Bafja?io,  Urban  VIII.  by  Saccbi^  James  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land and  his  queen  Maria  Eleonora  of  the  houfe  of  Modena^  who  was 
related  to  the  Barberini  family,  by  Carlo  Maratti.  The  tapeftry  here 
exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  Conjiantine  the  Great  is  extremely  beautiful.  In 
a hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  another  fountain  which  is  alfo  adorned  with 
the  ftatues  of  Antinoiis  and  Mfculapius^  and  fine  pillars  of  granate.  In 
the  next  apartment  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  pidlures  in  the  whole 
colledtion,  viz.  Titians  naked  Ve?ms  in  a reclining  pofture.  Here  is  alfo 
another  picfture  of  that  goddefs  hy  Paolo  Veronefe\  a woman  playing  on 
the  lyre  hy  L an  franco-,  and  the  pidlure  of  Raphael's  miftrefs  by  that  ar- 
tift.  Tho’  this  lady  be  none  of  the  moft  beautiful,  Guilio  Ro7na.no  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  copy  the  piece.  In  this  apartment  are  alfo 
the  following  pidures : Tz/crc/m  ^r\dParrquinius  hy  Rc7nanelli,  St.  A?idrew 
d'  Aveliino  by  GuidoRhe72i,  St.John  with  a child  by  Carlo  Maratti,  a lady 
playing  on  the  lute  by  Caravaggio,  two  ftiarpers  cheating  a young  fel- 
low of  his  miOney  at  cards,  by  the  fame  hand,  who  has  finely  expreflbd 
the  flyntfs  of  the  two  former,  and  the  unfufpeding  fimplicity  of  the 
latter ; the  beheading  of  Joh72  the  Baptifl  by  Calabrefe,  Mary  Magdalen 
and  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  by  Caroccio,  the  baptifm  of  Chrifl  by  hacebi, 
St.  Ref  aba  hy  Carlo  Alaratti,  queen  EJiber  by  GueJ'cino,  Icveral  imali 
heads  by  Parmigiano,  a Pietd  by  Barocci,  St.  Gregory  b’/  G2iido  Rkeni, 
and  feveral  portraits  by  Gaetano.  In  the  middle  of  this  faloon  is  a fine 
water-work  j and  it  is  alfo  adorned  with  the  bufts  of  Scipio  AJ id c anus,  Ha 22- 
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inbaU  Marcus  Aurelius^  Adrian ; and  a table  of  black  marble  inlaid  with 
pearl.  In  the  lower  apartments  (where  the  difpohtion  of  the  pidures, 
is  often  altered)  are  the  ftatues  of  Silenus,  Bacchus,  a Satyr,  V mu^ 
and  Cupid,  Diana  of  Ephefus,  Diogeties,  Latona,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
(the  laft  by  Bernini)  a Gladiator,  Seneca,  a head  of  Vitellhcs,  two  excel- 
lent bufbo’s  of  the  emperors  Drajan  and  Adrian,  a double-tailed  Syren 
of  brafs,  the  fine  drapery  of  a marble  ftatue  which  wants  a head,  and 
a Caritd  by  Bernini.  The  moft  remarkable  pidtures  here,  are,  the 
celebrated  Mary  Magdalen,  of  Guido  Rheni,  the  woman  of  Samaria  by 
Caracci,  our  Saviour  by  Lanfranco,  the  hifiory  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham by  Caravaggio,  the  virgin  Mary  by  that  univerfal  genius  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  with  another  by  Bou[jin,  St.  Carlo  by  Procaccino,  the  appear- 
ance of  Chrifc,  difguiled  as  a gardener,  by  Annibal  Caracci ; and  lafily, 
Germanicus  on  his  death  bed,  recommending:  his  wife  and  children  to 
his  friends,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  animate  them  to  revenge  his 
death*.  This  piece  was  painted  by  Nic.  Pcujjin,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  by  it  j but  now,  the  colours  are  extremely  faded.  The  great 
duke  of  Dujcany  is  faid  to  have  once  offered  fifteen  thoufand  fcudi  or 
crowns  for  it.  Agrippina,  Germanicus^  wife,  is  reprefented  in  this  piece 
in  a dejedted  melancholy  attitude,  and  holding  her  hand  before  her  face, 
like  the  Agamemnon  of  Thimantes,  who  had  caft  a veil  over  that  prince’s 
face  at  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter ; for  the  artifi:  difpaired  of  expref- 
fing  the  father’s  angui/h  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Here  is  ahead  of  VIII. 
excellently  done  in  mofaic  hy  CammaJJei  da  Bevagna ; and  near  a Modonna, 
painted  by  Pietro  Perugino  on  the  folds  of  the  door,  is  this  infcription  : 

* The  fubjedl  of  this  piece  is  taken  from  Tacitus's  account  in  Anna!.  II.  Germanl- 
CHS,  who  was  poifoned  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  recommends  his  caufe  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  his  friends  in  thefe  words  : Vindicahitis  vos,  fi  me  potius  qitam  forttmam  meam  fove- 
batis.  Oftendite  populo  Romano  Divi  AugujVi  neptem,  eandemque  conjugern  ?neam : numerate 
Jex  liberos.  Mifericordia  cum  accufantihus  erit : fmgentihufque  fcelcjia  snandata  aut  non  credent 
homines,  aut  non  ignofeent.  ‘ If  you  love  me  rather  than  my  fortune,  you  will  revenge  my 
‘ death.  Place  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  peop'e,  my  unhappy  wife,  the  grand^daugh- 
‘ ter  of  Augujlus ; Ihew  them  my  fix  children.  This  will  move  companion  in  behalf  of 
‘ the  profecutors  ; whereas  the  accufed,  Ihould  they  plead  their  execrable  orders  for  what 
‘ they  have  done,  will  either  meet  with  no  credit,  or  at  Icaft  no  favour.’  The  hero  expired 
with  ferenity,  when  his  friends  expreffed  their  readinefs  to  accomplifh  his  defire  j ‘Juravers 
amici,  dextram  snorientis  continentes,  fpiriuim  antequdm  ulUonem  amifjuros.  ‘ His  friends, 
continues  the  hiftorian,’  ‘ takinghim  by  the  right  hand,  unanimoufly  fwore,  that  they  would 
‘ revenge  him,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.’  This  noble  youth  derived  the  name  of  Ger?na- 
nuus  from  his  father  Drufus,  for  the  flrname  of  Germanicus  was  conferred  on  Drufus  a id  his 
fons.  Vv’hat  concern  the  people  of  Syria,  where  he  died,  exprefled,  may  be  learned  from 
Suetonius  in  Calig.  c.  3.  ^uo  defundlus  efl  die  lapiUata  funt  tcmpla,  j'ubverfas  Deiim  ane,  lares 
a quibujdam  familiares  in  publicum  abjedli,  partus  conjugum  expofiti.  ‘ The  day  on  W'liich  he 
‘ died  the  temples  were  ftoned,  the  altars  of  the  gods  deinoli.hed,  the  Lares  or  houfhcld 
‘ gods  were  by  fome  thrown  into  the  ftreets,  and  their  new-born  infants  expofed.’ 
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Salve,  Diva  Parens  / hominum  ccelique  redemtrix. 

Salve,  0 prajidium,  portus  aura  virum. 

‘ Hail,  divine  parent,  redeemer  of  heaven  and  earth,’  &c. 

The  portrait  of  Perugino  in  this  apartment  is  by  Raphael,  who  re- 
turned him  the  compliment  in  the  fame  manner,  Pitian  has  here 
painted  himfelf  and  his  wife,  and  likewife  the  head  of  his  miftrefs.  Here 
is  alfo  a very  large  pidlure  by  Pempejia,  of  the  mafquerade  with  which 
the  Barberini  family  entertained  queen  Chrijiina,  upon  her  arrival  at 
Rome  5 which,  with  the  comedy,  &c.  is  faid  to  have  cofl  eighty  thoufand 
fcudi  or  crowns.  Another  capital  piece  here  reprefenting  Urban  VIII. 
appointing  his  nephew  Paddeo  Barberini  governor  of  Rome.  The  fub- 
jedl  of  a third  is  the  jubilee  kept  by  \htyejiiitsm  1638,  being  the  hun- 
dredth anniverfary  lince  the  inftitution  of  their  order. 

In  the  other  wing  of  the  ground  floor  are  ten  rooms,  full  of  rare 
and  curious  pieces.  In  the  firfl  are,  a fmall  antique  groupe  of  the  three 
Graces  in  marble,  the  heads  of  king  Ptolomy,  Scipio  Ajricanus,  and  Ci- 
cero ; the  model  of  the  Ca/lrum  Doloris  eredled  by  ^^  Barberini  family  in 
honour  of  yames  II.  king  of  England-,  St.  Veronica  by  Calabrefe-,  feveral 
landfcapes  by  Brughel,  a Fleming-,  the  virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant 
and  yohn  the  Baptijl  by  Raphael.  In  the  fecond  apartment  are,  a child 
afleep  by  Guido,  done  d bajiello,  or  in  Crayons-,  a Cyclops  in  frefco  by  An- 
nibal  Caracci  -,  St.  Luke  by  Vouet-,  St.  Martina  by  Pietro  di  Cartona  j the 
rape  of  Europa,  in  mofaic,  found  in  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune  at  Pre- 
nejle  now  called  Paleflrina ; two  marble  bufto’s  of  cardinal  Antonio  and 
Buyio  made  ly  f) , Paddco,  bo'ih  by  Bernini.  Here  is  fhewn  a plafler  bufto  of  Urban 
a blind  man.  yjjj_  exhibits  a good  likenefs  of  him,  though  made  by  a blind 

man.  The  name  of  this  artifl;  was  Giovanni  Gambafw,  he  was  a native 
of  Volterra,  and  loft  his  fight  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  third  apartment  is  the  flatue  of  Severus  Septimus,  in  bronze,  a 
piece  highly  efteemed,  and  bigger  than  the  life.  Near  it  is  that  of  NarciJ- 
fus  in  maible,  which  is  alfo  exceedingly  admired  ; and  farther  on  is  a 
gladiator,  with  the  bufts  of  the  countefs  Matilda,  and  of  Cola  or  Ni- 
colas Gabrini  di  Rienzo,\n\\o,  in  the  year  1344,  in  the  time  of  VI. 

was  Pi-ibune  oi  the  Roman  people,  and  after  a life  of  diflimulation  and 
ambition,  came  at  lafl  to  an  inglorious  end,  both  of  marble*.  Here 
are  alfo  the  marble  ftatues  of  Atlas,  Philomena,  and  Lucretia  j feveral 
Dii  Pcrmini,  Nero’s  head  in  bronze,  &c.  The  pidlures  in  this  apartment 

* The  Life  of  this  petty  tyrant  by  father  du  Cerceaii  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1734 
and  was  lately  tranflated  int;  EngUjh,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  1755-  ’ 
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are  St.  Simon  and  St.  *Jtide  by  Ciampeli^  a dead  Chrifl:  by  Fred.  Barozzi, 
and  a crucifixion  by  F<^nfranco. 

In  the  fourth  apartment  are  to  be  feen  a large  cryflal  looking-glafs, 
and  a very  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work  j fine  marble  flatues  of  £)/- 
a?ia,  Bacchus^  and  of  Poppaa  Sabina  j St.  Francis  painted  by  Sacchi^  St. 
Stephen  by  Caracci^  St.  "Jerom  by  Guercino,  and  fome  fine  earthen  veflels 
faid  to  have  been  painted  by  Raphael. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  the  ftatues  of  Tiberius  znd  Marcus  Aurelius 
thofe  of  the  goddefs  Panthea,  v/ith  a Siftrum  in  her  hand,  and  liarpo- 
crates  or  the  god  of  Silence.  Among  other  pictures  here  are  'Jacob  wrefi- 
ling  with  the  angel  by  Vouet,  St.  Sebajlian  by  Albania  Chrift  among  the 
doctors  in  the  temple  by  Albert  Durer,  the  virgin  Mary^  with  the  infant 
Jefus  by  Parmigianino. 

In  the  fixth  apartment  ftand  the  ftatues  of  Agrippina^  Julia  Augujlia^ 
daughter,  and  MrJalina  one  of  the  Mufes,  Apollo^  Diana  of  Ephejus^  the 
Goddefs  of  health,  Silenus^  &c.  Here  are  alfo  fhevvn  a very  large  head, 
faid  to  be  an  oracle,  which  in  reality  is  only  a Perfojta  or  mafque,  ufed 
anciently  on  the  ftage,  a bufto  of  Hercules.,  a Tauroboliim,  a head  of 
Caracalla,  &c.  alfo  leveral  pictures,  as  a facrifice  to  Diana  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona,  fome  of  the  apoftles  by  Carlo  Maratti,  a dead  Chrift  by  Brandi, 
the  portrait  of  Raphael,  the  Farnejian  Clelia  by  Gaetano,  &c. 

The  feventh  apartment  exhibits  a fmall  ftatue  of  Seneca,  three  Egyptian 
idols  of  dark  brown  granate  and  touch-ftone,  the  goddefs  of  Plenty  in 
bronze,  four  Bacchanalians  painted  by  Titian,  a very  celebrated  pidlure 
of  Judith  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  feveral  portraits  of  learned  men 
found  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  ohUrbino  at  the  incorporation  of  this 
dukedom  with  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  by  pope  Urban  VIJI. 

In  the  next  apartment  are,  the  portrait  oi Andrea  Sacchi,  a curious  mar- 
ble ftatue  of  Seneca,  and  a fleeping  Faunus,  an  antique  found  among 
the  ancient  fepulchres  at  St.  Angelo,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  in  Rome.  Here  is  alfo  an  admirable  Adonis  wounded  by  the 
wild  boar,  of  alabafter  by  Mazzoli,  a Sieneje,  who  fpent  almoft  one  and 
thirty  years  about  this  piece,  which  is  valued  at  five  or  fix  thoufand 
Jcudi.  It  was  intended  as  a prefent  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  lie 
was  expedled  at  Rome.  However,  cardinal  Barberini  agreed,  for  this 
excellent  piece,  to  allow  the  artift  a penfion  of  five  and  twenty  feudi  per 
month,  with  a certain  quantity  of  corn  and  wine,  which  was  punetually 
paid  during  Mazzoli'^  life,  who  died  about  eight  years  after. 

In  the  ninth  apartment  ftands  a large  ancient  monument  of  granate,  a 
large  flab  of  the  fame  marble,  without  the  leaft  flaw,  of  one  Angle 
piece;  and  a very  pretty  groupe  of  three  children  afleep.  Farther  on  is  an 
antique  bajfo-relievo,  and  feveral  drawings  by  Sacchi,  Romanelli,  Pietro  di 
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Cortona  and  Domenichino.  Laftly,  in  the  tenth  apartment  are,  a piece  of 
painting  infrefco  of  the  triumph  of  the  city  of  Rome^  which  was  dug  up 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  palace,  a VenUs  alfo  found  there  and  re- 
paired by  Carlo  Marattiy  a bajfo-relievo  belonging  to  an  ancient  fepulchre, 
and  fome  other  pieces  of  fculpture.  Out  of  the  fecond  ftory  of  the  pa- 
lace, a curious  little  bridge,  defigned  by  Berniniy  leads  into  the  garden. 
The  bbrary  is  in  the  upper  ftory,  and  conlifls  of  a large  hall,  a gallery, 
and  five  or  fix  other  rooms.  The  catalogue,  with  the  title  of  every 
book  in  this  colledlion  at  large  was  printed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in 
the  year  i68i.  The  printed  books  are  in  number  about  fixty  thoufand, 
but  it  wants  a great  many  valuable  modem  books.  Among  thofe  of  the 
ancients  I faw  the  pompous  folio  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural Hijiory,  printed 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1472.  The  manuferipts,  exclufive  of  the  Greek 
ones,  colledled  with  indefatigable  care  \)y  Leo  AllariuSy  take  up  one  apart- 
ment, where  they  are  locked  up  in  book-cafes.  The  keeper  of  this  li- 
brary has  a perpetual  permiflion  from  the  Pope  for  reading,  fcajidaloy 
ail  prohibited  books. 

Near  this  apartment  is  a cabinet  of  natural  curiofities,  cameo’s,  inta- 
glio’s, medals,  and  other  antiquities.  Among  the  fmall  ftatues  is  a very 
beautiful  one  of  Bacchus  in  marble.  Here  is  alfo  an  urn  of  agate,  adorned 
with  figures,  which  is  faid  to  be  that  of  Alexander  Senoerus  j it  is 
about  ten  inches  high  and  fix  in  its  largefi:  diameter,  the  embofifed  fi- 
gures are  of  a pure  white,  but  the  ground  is  dark,  though  of  the  fame 
piece  of  agate  j fo  that  the  mofi;  curious  part  of  this  urn  is  the  work  of 
nature. 

A fuller  account  of  this  palace  may  be  feen  in  a book  printed  at  RomCy 
1642,  entitled  Aides  Barberince  ad  ^.irinalem  a Comite  Hieronymo  Petio 
defcriptcFy  & a njariis  optimis  artijicibus  in  ces  jculpta  j but  the  palpable 
flattery  and  exaggerated  deferiptions  in  that  treatife  dhgufl;  a judicious 
reader. 

Before  this  palace  lies  a broken  obelifl^,  adorned  NAcvEigyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, which  was  dug  up  near  the  Porta  MaggiorCy  formerly  called 
Porta  Nevia  in  HeliogabuJus' s CircuSy  or,  according  to  others,  in  that  of 
Caracalla.  When  the  mean  houfes  now  handing  about  this  fuperb  pa- 
lace, are  pulled  down,  this  obelifle  is  to  be  fet  up  in  the  great  area. 

In  the  palace  of  Borghefe  are  feventeen  hundred  original  pidfures, 
which  are  reckoned  worth  feveral  millions  of  money.  This  edifice  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Paid  V.  by  Martino  Longi  and  Flaminio  Bonzioy  two 
very  eminent  architedts ; but  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  confifl;  of  three  divifions. 

The  pillars  at  the  doors  and  in  the  colonade  within  the  court,  are 
no  lefs  than  a hundred  in  number,  and  all  of  oriental  granate.  Here 
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are  allb  the  ftatues  oi’Julea  Pia,  Faujlina^  Sabina^  an  Amazon,  &c. 
with  fome  curious  water-works.  On  the  ground  floor,  where  the  family 
refide  in  the  fuminer,  are  twelve  rooms  full  of  the  mofl:  valuable  paint- 
ings, and  other  curiofities ; but  I lhall  only  mention  the  moft  remark- 
able. In  the  firfl:  chamber  are  feen  two  oval  piflures  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  virgin  Mary  by  Raphael ; the  virgin  Mary,  with  the  child  Jefus 
treading  upon  a ferpent,  by  Caravaggio ; JEneas  carrying  his  father  An- 
chifei  by  Baracci,  and  a landfcape  by  Brughel. 

In  the  fecond  apartment  are  a capital  hunting-piece  and  Diana's  bath 
by  Domenichmo,  a beautiful  piece  reprefenting  St.  Cecilia,  with  the  angel 
hovering  over  her  head,  and  diffufing  through  the  whole  piece  that 
pleafing  light  in  which  Corregio  exceeds  all  other  painters.  Here  is  alfo 
a beautiful  porphyry  table,  with  a ciftern  of  the  fame  ftone,  valued  at 
thirty  thoufand  fcudi  or  crowns. 

In  the  third  apartment  are  the  ftory  of  TJlyJfes  and  Polephe?nus  by  Lan- 
franchiy  St.  Catherine  by  Raphael,  Cefar  Borgia  and  Machiavel  by  the  fame 
mafter,  though  fome  are  inclined  rather  to  think  them  Titians,  who  has 
painted  here  the  ftory  of  the  adultrefs  in  the  gofpel.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
and  David  overcoming  Goliath  are  by  Caravaggio,  and  our  Saviour  faint- 
ing and  two  angels  wdth  lighted  flambeaus  by  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  Here  is 
alfo  a table  of  oriental  jafper  worth  twelve  thoufand  fcudi. 

The  fourth  apartment  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Bramanta  La- 
zari  by  Titian,  of  Michael  Angelo  by  himfelf,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by 
Titian,  and  his  own  pidure  by  himfelf.  Here  is  alfo  the  fcourging  of 
Chrift,  and  the  Four  Seafons  by  Albani,  the  portrait  of  Raphael  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  and  a crucifixion  copied  from  a man  whom  Michael  Angelo 
is  faid  to  have  faftened  to  a crofs,  and  afterwards  to  have  beaten  on  the 
head  till  he  died.  This  is  pretended  to  be  the  original  piece,  though  the 
Carthufians  at  Naples  affirm  this  to  be  only  a copy  of  theirs  j but  the  one 
may  be  as  good  an  original  as  the  other.  This  is  fomething  fmaller 
than  that  of  St.  yohn  de  Later  an-,  and  after  all  it  has  nothing  in  it  ver}^ 
extraordinary  : the  countenance  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  St.  yohn,  and 
even  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs,  have  little  expreffion  in  them ; and 
Chrift’s  head,  contrary  to  all  probability,  is  quite  ered  as  he  expires. 

The  fifth  apartment,  which  is  the  audience-room,  is  exceeding  mag- 
nificent, being  adorned  with  a filver  fountain  five  palmi  high  j two  tables 
of  oriental  alabafter  ; the  portrait  of  Martin  Luther  by  Titian,  with  the 
three  Graces  and  a fchool-mafter,  reckoned  two  of  the  beft  pieces  which 
that  celebrated  mafter  ever  painted  ; Mary  Magdalen  hy  An?iibal  Caracci, 
a capital  piece  of  his  whole  family  by  Porde?ione,  the  virgin  Mary  by 
Raphael,  divine  and  carnal  love  by  Titian,  &c. 
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The  lixth  room,  which  is  the  prince’s  bed-chamber,  is  ornamented 
with  leveral  naked  Venus's  and  other  nudities.  Among  thefe,  Leda  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci^  Pfyche  and  two  Venus's  by  Titian,  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Belino,  and  a groupe  of  beautiful  women  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  are  the 
moft  valuable.  This  room  opens  into  a fine  gallery,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  two  alabafter  fountains.  The  frifes  and  feftoons  on  the  wall 
are  by  Cyro  Ferri,  and  the  flowers  and  foliages,  with  the  children  playing 
among  them  on  the  eight  large  pier  glalTes  are  by  Giovanni  Stanchi,  ere 
are  alfo  fixteen  antique  porphyry  heads,  reprefenting  the  twelve  Cefars, 
and  the  confuls  Marcellus,  Flamius,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Caius  Ma~ 
rius. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  to  be  feen  eight  dejigns  by  Raphael  and  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  valued  at  twelve  thoufand  fcudi  j a view  of  the  Villa 
Borgheje  by  the  chevalier  Fraricefe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Tempejia  j 
the  battle  againfl;  the  Veil  and  the  Fidenates  by  Giojeppe  d'  Arpino  j St. 
Feter  by  Caracci  j fome  fmall  pieces  hy  Alejfandro  Vero?iefe-,  the  adoration 
of  the  wife  Men  from  the  eafi.  in  mofaic;  and  in  the  fame  kind  of  work 
the  intended  facrifice  of  IJaac,  and  Orpheus  with  the  beafts  attentive  to  the 
harmony  of  his  lyre.  This  piece  is  by  Provenzale,  and  is  three  fpans 
broad,  and  fomething  above  two  in  height.  Some  of  the  gems  are  not 
thicker  than  a fecond-fize  needle,  and  the  colours  are  very  lively.  Here 
is  alfo  the  virgin  Mary  done  in  the  fame  delicate  manner  j but  even 
both  thefe  are  furpalTed  by  a mofaic  bufto  oi  Paul  V.  which  is  about 
three  fpans  high,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  a million  and  fix  hundred 
thoufand  ftuds  or  pieces  of  precious  flones:  This  may  poffibly  be  true  j 
but  be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  an  exquifite  piece,  and  I queftion  whether  it 
can  be  exceeded.  In  this  room  are  alfo  fome  pidures  in  Florentine  work ; 
Adam  and  Eve  painted  on  oriental  jafper  j and  a very  old  but  indifferent 
portrait  of  the  virgin  Mary,  brought  out  of  Greece,  This  chamber  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finefl:  in  the  whole  palace. 

Next  to  this  is  an  odangular  faloon,  with  a table  of  quince-coloured 
marble  in  the  center,  round  which  fifteen  perfons  may  fit.  The  land- 
fcapes  on  the  deling  are  by  Giov.  Francefco  Bolognefe.  The  balcony  af- 
fords a fine  profped  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Strada  di  Ripetta, 

The  tenth  room  is  the  princefs’s  fummer  apartment,  and  is  orna- 
mented' with  fome  landfcapes  by  Paul  Brubl,  a crucifixion  by  Giulio 
Romano,  2iBacchanalian  by  Guido Rheni,\2\ntd  at  five  thoufand  fcudii,  the 
virgin  Mary  by  del  Sarto,  St.  Sebajiian  by  Rujiichino,  &c. 

In  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  princefs’s  audience-room,  are  two  ala- 
bafter fountains  and  two  vafes  j the  Prodigal  Son  painted  by  Titian  j St. 
Ajithonio  di  Padua  by  Paolo  Veronefe-,  two  portraits  by  Albert  Durer-,  Titian, 
with  his  fervant,  wliom  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  a death’s  head  by  that 
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artin:.  This  apartment  looks  into  a imall  garden,  but  rnofl  elegantly 
laid  out.  In  the  twelfth  room  are  to  be  feen  the  virgin  Mary^  with  the 
infant  Jefus  and  yohn  the  Baptiji  by  Raphael^  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
his  bed:  pieces,  another  excellent  picture  of  yohn  the  Baptifl  by  Bronzijic, 
the  dory  of  Sampfon  bringing  honey  to  his  midrefs  by  Guercino^  yudith 
by  Lavinta  Fontana-^  and  a very  valuable  table  of  oriental  jafper. 

The  fecond  dory,  or  the  Mezzanine,  is  the  winter  apartment,  and  is 
adorned  with  fome  good  pidlures  by  T’empejia,  Pietro  di  Cortona,  Philipps 
Lauri,  Manciola  Fiamingo,  Gafpar  PouJJin,  &c. 

In  the  apartments  of  the  third  dory  are  the  hidory  of  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  other  pieces,  all  painted  by 
Piazzo,  a Capuchin  monk ; a cabinet  of  Rbo?iy  fet  with  precious  dones, 
and  feveral  pieces  of  fcriptural  hidory  on  gold  plates,  valued  at  fixty 
thoufand  fcudi.  One  of  the  fets  of  hangings  in  this  place  was  done  from  Tapepry. 
the  drawings  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  forty  thou- 
fand fcudi  or  crowns. 

As  this  palace  exceeds  any  other  in  Ro?ne  for  paintings,  it  is  very 
furprifing  to  fee  fo  much  mean  furniture,  efpecially  the  chairs  and  feats, 
amidd  fo  much  fplendor  and  magnificence. 

The  palace  of  y^xxnz^Odefchalchi  duke  of  Braccia?io,w^s,  fome  time  ago, 
for  paintings  and  datues,  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  in  Rome ; but  now 
the  front  of  it,  by  Bernini,  is  the  only  thing  worth  obferving.  Some  of 
the  curiofities  have  been  fold,  others  prefented  to  the  emperor  and  the 
nephews  of  pope  Clement,  who  was  of  the  Albani  family.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  procure  the  Pope’s  difpenfation,  which  the  duke  di 
Bracciano  dood  in  need  of  on  account  of  his  fecond  hady  marriage  with 
a fider  of  his  fird  lady,  who  was  of  the  houfe  of  Borghefe.  The  fined 
pieces  by  Corregio  and  Paolo  Veronefe,  as  likewife  all  that  belonged  to 
queen  Chrifiina\  colledlion,  were  fold  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France.  This  palace  was  formerly  called  Palazzo  Chigi  d Santi  Apofioli, 
and  faces  that  of  Colonna’,  however,  if  any  of  its  former  curiofities  be 
dill  remaining,  they  are  never  flaewn. 

The  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Ottobo7ii,  Palazzo  a\-lU 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  has  alfo  differed  many  difad-  Canctllana. 
vantageous  alterations.  The  fervants  fay,  that  the  fined  pieces  of  fculp- 
ture,  ^c.  have  been  dolen  ; but  heavy  marble  datues  are  not  lo  eafily 
conveyed  away.  The  real  caufe  of  this  is  the  cardinal’s  profufe  manner 
of  living,  who,  to  fupply  his  extravagances,  difpofes  of  one  piece  after 
another.  In  the  court  are  two  large  datues  of  Agrippina  and  Valeria 
Mejfalhia.  In  the  great  hall,  or  the  court  of  chancery,  is  the  life  of 
Paul  III.  who  was  a long  time  vice-chancellor,  painted  in  frejco  hy  Va- 
fan.  The  fecond  floor  confids  of  ten  rooms  magnificently  furnidied, 
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and,  among  other  pidliires,  are  the  following,  n)tz.  a Lord' s-f upper  by 
Giordano ; defigns  of  all  the  entertainments  given  by  cardinal  Ottohoniy 
and  the  prints  of  all  the  cardinals  of  his  acquaintance  ; feveral  landfcapes 
by  PouJJin  ; the  MajJ'acre  of  the  Innocents^  and  our  Saviour  with  the  wo- 
man of  Sa?naria,  both  by  Lrevifaniy  w'^ho  has  an  allowance  of  fifty  fcudi 
a month  from  the  cardinal,  on  condition  that  he  will  let  him  have  the 
firfi:  refufal  of  his  pieces  ; Concha  has  alfo  thirty  crowns  a month  on  the 
fame  terms.  Here  is  a fine  picture  by  the  latter,  of  the  three  wife  tnen 
of  the  ea/i  f abiding  before  Plerod.  Near  the  cardinal’s  bed  is  an  anony- 
mous female  faint,  with  whom  he  formerly  lived  in  a very  fufpicious 
manner  j and  the  moft  beautiful  faces  in  feveral  other  religious  pieces  in 
this  palace  are  faid  to  be  the  portraits  of  his  miftrelTes.  Even  the  cardi- 
nal’s fervants  cannot  forbear  laughing  at  naming  this  faint;  and,  fome- 
times,  they  jocularly  tell  foreigners  in  what  ftreet  this  or  that  Beata,  or 
faint,  is  flill  to  be  feen  alive.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ottoboni 
palace ; many  pidures  of  the  virgin  Mary^  or  of  fome  female  faint, 
which,  as  altar-pieces,  are  worfhipped  with  the  mofi;  devout  veneration, 
are  no  other  than  the  reprefentations  of  the  mifirelfes  either  of  the 
painter,  or  of  the  donor,  who  little  queftions  his  having  purchafed  a 
place  in  heaven  by  fuch  a coftly  offering  to  the  church.  Similar  inflances 
alfo  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  heathens,  as  may  be  feen  in  Cicero 
Cardinal  Ot-  pi‘0  Doiii.  c.  43.  Ottoboui  being  but  young  when  promoted  to  the  pur- 
toboni/way  pie,  and,  with  his  great  wealth,  of  a very  liberal  difpofition  and  a firong 
propenfity  to  pleafure,  his  life  has  been  fuch,  as  the  heretics  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  made  a handle  of,  if  he  had  been  exalted  to  the  pa- 
pal dignity.  Few  days  fince  Marforio  afked  Pafquin  who  would  be  pope? 
Pafquiiis  anfwer  was,  ‘ He  that  has  the  mofi:  creatures.’  Marforio  then 
replied : ‘ Ottoboni  is  the  man alluding  to  the  many  natural  children 
imputed  to  him.  In  one  of  the  upper  apartments  of  this  palace  I faw 
a fine  table  of  grey  marble,  which,  upon  being  firuck,  rung  like  brafs. 
On  the  altar  of  the  private  chapel  Is  a marble  fiatue  of  the  virgin 
Mary  by  Michael  Angelo.  Here  is  alfo  a chair  covered  with  velvet,  and 
laced  with  gold,  faid  to  have  ferved  nine  Popes.  It  had  been  a fixed 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  VaticaUy  till,  in  the  lafi  Pope’s  time,  the  Bene- 
ventines,  who  were  for  making  money  of  every  thing,  fold  it  for  a trifle  ; 
and  pafling  through  feveral  hands,  at  lafi  the  Jews  got  it  into  their  pof- 
fefiion,  from  whom  Ottoboni  redeemed  it.  In  this  chapel  alfo  is  a fiatue 
of  AlexanderYlW.  with  thefe  words  under  it, 

Vera  Alexandri  VIII.  P.  M.  efigieSy  cum  annis  pofl  ejus  obitum  XV.  cor- 
pus mirabiliter  incorruptum  in  novum  depoftum  transferretur. 
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‘ A true  effigy  of  pope  Alexaiider  the  eighth’s  body,  as  found  uncor- 
‘ rupted,  fifteen  years  after  his  death.’ 

Here  is  a valuable  library,  confifting  not  only  of  that  Pope’s  collec- 
tion, but  likewife  of  feven  thoufand  volumes,  purchafed  of  queen 
Chrijiinas  heirs  (after  nineteen  hundred  of  the  manufcripts  had  been 
removed  into  the  Vatican  library)  and  three  thoufand  manufcripts  for- 
merly in  the  pofleffion  of  cardinal  Sirlet.  In  this  library  are  likewife 
eighteen  manufcripts  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius  in  folio,  viz.  his  Lexicon  in 
fifteen  volumes,  and  his  E^ghie  d'  alcuni  Herd  ed  Heroine  tllu/iri^  de  Fi- 
lofoji.  Oratorio  Poeti,  Hifiorici^  Gcograji  e grandi  Capitani^  ed  Jnven- 
tori  dell'  arte^  in  one  volume  j his  treatife  delle  famiglie  antiche  di 
Roma  in  another  volume,  and  in  a third,  his  defcription  of  de'  Magi- 
Jiratu  ant.  di  Roma.  The  manufcript  of  the  Fheodof.au  code,  to  be  feen 
here,  appears  to  be  about  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  fornandcs  de  re- 
bus Geticis  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  date.  Here  are  alfo  fliewn  feveral 
packets  of  letters  from  queen  Chrijiina  to  Salmafus,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  befides  other  manufcripts  of  that  princefs,  making  in  all 
eighteen  volumes  in  folio.  On  the  backs  of  fome  of  thefe  books  this  of 
word  MAKEAns,  is  written  in  Greek  characters,  with  which  this  princefs  queen  Chriai- 
fufficiently  puzzled  the  learned,  when  ffie  made  it  the  legend  of  a me- 
dal  over  a Phcenix  in  flames : For,  every  one  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
as  a Greek  word  j whereas  it  is  purely  SwediJJ:^  Makelbs  fignlfying  Si?ie 
Pari  or  Non-pareil.  Thefe  medals  are  now  extremely  fcarce,  the  Swedes 
having  ^picked  them  up  as  very  valuable  curiofities.  I have  had  a filver 
one  of  a fmaller  Die  along  time  in  my  pofleffion;  but  the  lineaments  of 
the  face  do  not  feem  to  correfpond  with  other  medals  of  this  famous 
princefs.  At  lafl:  HameranOi  the  Pope’s  medalifl:,  procured  me  one  of 
thofe  pieces ; which  is  larger,  and,  in  the  face  and  drapery,  perfectly  re- 
fembles  the  other  medals  of  queen  Chrifina^  but  whether  it  be  of  the 
right  ftamp,  which  poffibly  was  not  fufferefl  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Hamer  am,  I cannot  determine*.  The  Phcenix  is  not  uncommon  on 
ancient  coins,  as  thofe  of  the  emperors  Caracalla,  Conflantine  the  younger, 
Cofjfantius,  See.  and  generally  Indicates  a happy  alteration  of  the  times.  In 
a medal  of  Carinas  in  Angeloni,  and  on  fome  other  antiques,  and  gene- 

* A third  medal,  which  in  largenefs  and  beauty,  furpalTed  the  two  mentioned  here, 
dated  in  1665,  is  mentioned  by  Kohler  in  his  Medalic  Entertainments,  publifhed  in  the  year 
^733-  1'^  war  between  Frederic  king  of  Denmark,  and  Erich  the  fourteenth  oi Sweden  ; 
the  Swedes,  as  we  are  told  in  Puffendoifs  introduction,  fitted  out  a flag-fliip,  carrying 
two  hundred,  or  according  toReJeniiis,  in  vita  Fred.  II.  one  hujidredand  fixty-five  guns  ; and, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  bulk  and  conftruction,  gave  it  the  name  of  Mackelos ; i.  c. 

‘ the  Non-fuch  ; but  the  Danes,  after  an  engasement  of  two  days,  took  it,  and  foon  af- 
ter, it  blew  up,  with  a great  number  of  the  vidlors  and  vanquillied,  whow'ere  on  board. 
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rally  in  modern  pieces,  it  is  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  On  the  funeral 
medal  of  Charles  duke  of  Lorrain^  both  the  Phoenix  and  the  legend,  Sur- 
get  nojiris  ex  ojjlhus  ultor,  ‘ From  our  remains  (hall  arife  an  avenger,’ 
allude  to  the  great  hopes  conceived  from  the  vivacity  and  genius  of  the 
young  prince.  It  feems  unqueftionabie,  that  queen  Chrijlina  had  in  her 
eye  the  poetical  fidiion,  that  there  is  never  more  than  one  Phoenix  exift- 
ing  at  the  fame  time.  And  though  her  abdication  of  the  throne  was 
rather  forced  than  voluntary,  as  (he  might  well  forefee,  that  her  conduct 
and  way  of  living  would  foon  deprive  her  of  it  j yet  Ihe  would  have 
the  world  admire  it  as  a flep  to  which  fhe  was  prompted  only  by  her 
magnanimity.  Two  medals,  which  I had  from  Hamerano^  are  a plain 
proof  of  what  I advance  ; on  one  of  them  is  the  queen’s  head  and  title, 
and  on  the  reverfe,  the  globe,  with  this  motto: 

NE.  ML  BISOGNA.  NE.  ML  BA  ST  A. 

1680. 

‘ I want  it  not,  nor  would  it  fatisfy  me  ? ’ 

On  the  other  is  the  head  of  this  princefs  5 and  on  the  reverfe,  a radi- 
ant fun,  with  thefe  words : 

NEC.  FALSO.  NEC.  A LIE  NO. 

1675. 

‘ It  fliines  neither  with  faife,  nor  borrow’d  luftre.’ 

When  queen  Chrijlina  pafled  through  Hamburgh  Ihe  prefented  Mr. 
Luder  with  a medal  ftruck  by  herfelf,  on  which  was  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, with  this  infcription: 

ET  SINE  TE. 

‘ A queen  even  without  thee.’ 

But  fome  years  after,  returning  that  way,  and  feeing  this  piece  again, 
llie  threw  it  upon  the  table,  not  without  fome  paffionate  emotions. 

The  afcent  to  the  Capitol  is  on  the  weft  fide.  The  fteps  are  low,  but 
of  a very  extraordinary  breadth ; and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  afcent,  on 
each  fide,  is  a Sphinx  of  Egyptian  marble,  ejefting  water,  Thefe  antique 
pieces  were  dug  up  near  the  church  ofS.Stj'ano  ^(?/G7cro,  where  a temple 
oMfis  and  Serapisis  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  ftood.  On  the  left  is  a 
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porphyry  flat  ue,  refembling  Minerva^  and  thoughtto  reprefent  Rome',  the 
drapery  of  this  ftatue  is  much  admired.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  fteps  is 
the  following  infcription  : 

Innocentius  XII  Pont,  Opt.  Max.  viam  hanc  ad  CapitoUum,  quam  tot  in 
Urbem  meritis  Jibt  aperuerat,  faciliorem  & Populo  aperuit.  Mirare  qui 
tranfis,  Gf  dole,  deejje  Capitolio  Pont.  Statuam,  ad  quam  ejus  Benejicia  jure 
perducerent,  niji  pro  Statua  ipfum  ejfet  Capitolium. 

‘ Innocent  XII.  the  greatefl:  and  befl:  of  Popes,  made  this  eafy  afcent 
‘ to  the  Capitol  (to  which  he  had  before  opened  himfelf  a way  by  his 

* munificence  to  the  city)  for  the  conveniency  of  the  public.  Well,  there- 
‘ fore,  may  the  Spectator  wonder  and  lament,  that  Innocent,  whofe  merit 
‘ may  juftly  claim  that  honour,  has  no  ftatue  eredled  to  him  in  the  Ca- 
‘ pitol  j unlefs  the  Capitol  itfelf  may  be  looked  upon  as  fuch.’ 

Farther  towards  the  Eaft  are  thefe  words : 

Innocentio  XII.  Pont.  Opt.  Max.  quod  emollito  clivo,  vidque  Jlratd,  fa- 
ciliorem aditum  ad  Capitolium  aperuit,  grati  animi  monumentum 

S.  P.  ^ R. 

Pofuit  Anno  MDCXCIL 

‘ To  Innocent  XII.  who  rendered  this  fteep  acclivity  lefs  difficult, 

* and  caufed  a way  to  be  laid  for  the  more  eafy  afcent  to  the  Capitol, 

* the  city  of  Rome,  in  acknowledgment  of  fuch  munificence,  ereded 

* this  memorial,  1692.’ 

On  the  top  of  the  afcent  are  two  large  ftatues  of  Caftor  and  Pollux 
on  horfeback,  facing  each  other ; they  are  certainly  antiques,  and  that 
is  their  chief  excellency.  In  a dired  line  with  them,  on  each  fide,  are 
an  ancient  trophy,  dug  up  not  far  from  St.  Eufebiuds  church.  The  pre- 
fent  infcription  on  them  is  as  follows : 


Sixti 
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Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Autoritate  Proph(^a  C.  Marit, 

VII.  Cos.  de  Peutonis  & Cimbris^ 

Ex  colie  Exquilmo^  & rninofo 
Aqiice  olim  Martlce  Cajlello 
In  Capitolium  tranflata.^ 

EreBis  bafibus  illujiri  loco^ 

Statuenda  curavere 
Paulus  Mmilius  Zephyrus,  1 
Hieronymus  Moro?ius^  \Cofs,  - 

Pompejus  CavalleriuSy  J 

Dominicus  de  Capite  ferreo  Prior 
An:  Salut.  MDXC, 

^ Thefe  trophies  of  Caius  Marius.,  taken  in  his  feventh  confulfhip 
‘ from  the  Peutones  and  Cimbri,  were,  by  order  of  his  holinefs  pope 
‘ Sixtus  V.  removed  from  an  old  and  ruinous  fort  on  mount  Exquiline 
* to  the  Capitol,  and  placed  on  new  pedeftals  in  this  confpicuous  place, 
‘ by  the  care  of  the  confervators  Paulus  Mmilius  Zephyrus,  Gieronimo 
‘ Maroni,  and  Pompeio  Cavalliere ; Domenico  Ferri  di  Pejla  being  prior, 

‘ 1590.’ 

Thefe  trophies  are  generally  thought  to  have  belonged  to  Caius  Ma-^ 
rius  j and  this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Fabretti,  againft  Bellori,  who 
attributes  them  to  Prajan.  Bellorts  draughts  of  them  may  be  feen  in 
Montfaucon  s Antiquities,  tom.  IV.  /.  vi.  c.  2 . 

In  the  fame  line,  on  each  fide,  is  a marble  ftatue  of  Conjiantine  the 
Greats  and  further  on,  a Columna  Milliaris,  or  ancient  Mile  Stone, 
marked  I.  There  are  two  infcriptions  on  it,  fignifying,  that  it  was  re- 
paired in  the  reigns  of  Vefpajian  and  Nerva  j and  on  the  oppofite  fide 
to  it,  for  the  fake  of  regularity,  is  another  antique  pillar,  with  a globu- 
lar urn  on  the  top,  in  which  Prajans  afhes  are  faid  to  have  been  de- 
pofited.  The  infcription  is  fo  remarkably  puerile,  that  I believe  you 
will  wonder  it  fliould  have  flood  fb  long ; or  rather,  fhould  ever  have 
been  put  up : 
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Hoc  in  orbiculo  olim 
’Trajani  cineres  jacebant : 

Nunc  non  cineres , 

Sed  memoria  jacet. 

*Tempus  cum  cinere 
Memoriam  fepelivit. 

Ars  cum  tempore  non  cinerem^ 

Sed  memoriam  injiaurat : 

Magnitudinis  enim  non  reliqui(^, 

Sed  umbra  vix  manet. 

Cinis  cineri  in  Urnd 
JEtate  moritur-y 

Memoria  cineris  in  acre  i 

Arte  revi'vijcit.  * 

‘ Within  this  little  globe  formerly  lay  Trajan  s allies ; now  not  his 
‘ alhes,  but  his  memory  is  depofited  there.  Time  buried  his  memory 
‘ with  his  alhes.  Art  with  time  reftores,  not  his  afhes,  but  his  memory  ; 

‘ for  no  reliques  of  his  greatnefs  are  to  be  feen,  fcarce  the  fliadow  of  it 
* now  exifting.  His  remains  in  this  urn  are  reduced  to  dull  by  time  j 
‘ the  memory  of  his  alhes  ftill  lives  in  the  air  by  the  help  of  art.’ 

In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  Paul  III.  erecfted  an  equellrian  ftatue  of  statue  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  A?itoninuSy  which  formerly  flood  in  Marcus  Au- 
St.  yolm  Later  an.  The  pedeftal  is  very  grand,  being  the  work  of  Mi- 
chael  Angelo.  The  owl  on  the  horfe’s  head  is  an  emblem  of  the  emperor’s 
vigilance,  wifdom,  and  fagacity  ; that  bird  being  the  fymbol  of  Mi- 
nerva. This  fbatue  is  above  the  natural  fize,  and  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  gilt,  fome  of  the  gold  ftill  remaining.  On  one  fide  of  the 
pedeftal  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Imp.  Ccefari  Divi  Anto?iini  F. 

Divi  Hadriajii  Nepoti 
Divi  Trajani  Parthici  Pronepoti 
Divi  Nervre  Abnepoti 
M.  Aurelio  Antonino  Pio  Aug. 

Ger?n.  Pann.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  XXFIl. 

Imp.  VI.  Coj:  III.  P.  P.  S.  P.^R. 

* The  author  is  certainly  miftaken,  if  he  fuppofes  this  to  he  an  ancient  i ifcription 
for  it  is  full  of  mcnkilh  punning  wit,  istc. 
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‘ To  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius,  fon  of  Antoninus, 

‘ grandfon  of  Adrian,  great-grandfon  of  Prajan,  who  was  furnamed 
‘ Parthicus,  and  great-great-grandfon  of  Ner^oa,  conqueror  of  Germany 
‘ and  Hungary ; fovereign  pontiff*,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
‘ ereded  this  monument.’ 

On  the  other  fide  are  thefe  words : 

Paulus  HI.  Pont.  Max.  Jiatuam  ceneam  equeflrem  d S.  P.  ^ R.  Antonino 
Pio  etiam  turn  vi’nenti  jlatutam,  variis  dein  XJrbis  cafib.  Everfam  & a 
Stxto  IIII.  Pont.  Max.  ad  Later  an.  Bafilicam  repofitam,  ut  memorice  optimi 
Principis  confuleret,  patriaque  decora  atque  ornamenta  rejlitueret,  ex  hurni- 
liori  loco  in  aream  Capitolinanr  tranjluUt  atque  dicannt. 

Ann.  Sal.  MDXXXVIII. 

‘ This  equeftrian  bronze  fiatue,  ereded  by  the  fenate  and  people  of 
‘ Rome,  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  whilft  he  was  living ; and  after- 
‘ wards,  arnidfl  the  various  calamities  of  this  city,  thrown  down,  but 
‘ at  length,  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  ereded  again  near  the  Lateran  church, 
‘ was,  out  of  refped  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  prince,  and  for 
‘ the  ornament  of  the  city,  removed  from  that  low  fituation  into  this 
‘ area  of  the  Capitol,  by  order  of  pope  Paul  III.  in  the  year  of  Chrift 

‘ '53S-’ 

That  this  ftatue  was  anciently  in  very  high  efleem  is  evident,  as  it  is 
feen  on  a medallion  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  publiflied  by  Erizzo  ; and  on 
fome  of  the  coins  of  Lucius  Verus,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addifon  ; but  fome 
modern  critics  find  a great  many  faults  both  in  the  emperor’s  ftatue,  and 
the  horfe  j however,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a noble  performance. 

Prefent fiate  of  Thefc  ftatucs,  witli  the  fteps  up  the  afcent,  gave  the  Capitol  a very 

the  Capitol,  grand  appearance.  No  remains  of  the  ancient  ftrudure  are  now  to  be 
feen*,  it  having  been  frequently  demolifhed  and  repaired)  for  it  was 
burnt  down  four  times  fo  early  as  Domitians  time.  But  the  prefent 
edifice  was  built  on  the  fame  fpot  by  pope  Boniface  IX.  Gregory  XIII. 
and  ClementYlW.  and  at  firft  confifted  of  two  wings.  It  was  compleated 
by  the  fame  Clement,  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  Vll.  and  is  now  a very 
magnificent  palace.  Thereof  of  it  is  flat,  and  adorned  with  a great  many 
ftatues  of  illuftrious  perfons  amongft  Romans.  In  the  main  building  re- 
fidesthe  Senator  of  Rome,  who  daily  adminiftersjuftice  there  ) and  in  the 

* Concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  {cejup.  Rycquius  de  capttolio  Romano  ) and 
dll  Gangers  Glofjary,  or  Fabrkius's  Bibliogr,  antiq.  p.  154. 
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wings  are  the  apartments  of  the  Confervators  of  the  city.  There  is  room  Parallel  be. 
enough  left  befides  for  keeping  antiquities  and  other  curiofities  with 
which  a traveller  of  tafte  cannot  but  be  pleafed.  Of  the  ancient  Roman  dern  Roman 
fenate  Claudiian  fpeaks  thus : 


Hoc  ego  concilio  colleSium  metior  orbem. 

‘ In  this  council  I furvey  the  whole  world  in  a collective  body.’ 

But  the  times  are  extremely  altered ; and  the  Camera  ApoJioUca^  or 
Apoftolic  Chamber,  has  now  ufurped  the  rights  of  the  famous  Senatus 
Ropulufque  Romanus.  In  the  front  of  this  building  is  a high  tower, 
with  the  ftatue  of  Religion  ereCted  on  the  top  of  it.  The  double  flight 
of  fteps  at  the  entrance  of  this  palace  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
who  likewife  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  front  by  a fuperb  fountain, 
adorned  with  two  flatues  reprefenting  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  in  a re- 
clining pofture.  In  the  center  is  a porphyry  ftatue  of  Ro7ne^  in  the  ha- 
bit of  Minerva^  and  the  ufual  fymbols  of  the  helmet  and  fpear,  but 
fitting.  This  is  a piece  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  univeifally  admired 
by  connoifteurs.  A plate  of  it  may  be  feen  in  Perrier  s Slat.  Niwi.  55. 
Over  the  main  entrance  of  this  edifice  is  the  following  infcription  : 

dementi  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Pojl  Gallic^  regnum  reconciliato  Rcge 
He?irico  IV.  conflitutu?n^ 

Pannoniam  armis  auxiliaribm  Jervafam, 

Stjigoniiim  a Purcarum  tyrannide  vindicatim, 

Riithenos  & Mgyptios  Romance  Ecclejice  rcjiitiitos, 

Pacem  compojitis  Regum  Maximor.  difcordiisy 
ChtIJiiaiice  Reipitblicce  redditam, 

Fcrrariam  Petri  Aldobrandhii  Card.  duSUt 
jcrro  incruento  recepfam, 

Sanliijjirnaqiie  prcefcntid  conftabilitam,  ' 

Optato  reditu  in  urban  pub.  hilaritatis 
' j'ecuritatifque  reducfori 

Anno  MDXCVm. 

‘ To  pope  VIII.  by  whom  the  fuccdiion  to  the  crown  of 

‘ Frafice  was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  IV.  (he  being  firft  recon- 
‘ died  to  the  church)  by  whole  auxiliary  arms  Hungary.,  6cc.  were  pre- 
‘ ferved,  and  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Purhs  \ by  whole  laboins 
‘ the  RuJJiam  Fgyptiam  were  united  to  the  church j peace 
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‘ was  reftored  to  Chrlftendom,  by  compofing  the  dlfcords  then  fubfifting 
‘ between  jarring  monarchs,  and  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara  recovered  w th- 
* out  blood-flied,  and  redored  to  the  ecclefiaftlc  Hate  by  his  facred  pre- 
‘ fence,  this  infcription  was  fet  up,  at  the  return  of  the  happy  reftorer 
‘ of  the  public  joy  and  fecurity  into  this  city,  in  the  year  159B.’ 

I fhall  fay  nothing  of  this  flattering  oftentatious  infcription  j but  leave 
the  reader  to  make  his  remarks  upon  it. 

The  large  hall  where  the  court  of  jufHce  is  held  by  the  fenator, 
was  formerly  adorned  with  feveral  pictures  reprefenting  the  atchicvements 
of  the  king’s  of  the  Romans  j but  not  one  of  them  is  now  remaining, 
Clement  XI.  having,  in  the  year  1712,  fupplied  their  places  with  a great 
number  of  defigns,  reprefenting  the  life  of  pope  Pms  V.  and  his  cano- 
nization. The  marble  ftatue  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  appointed 
Senator  Romatius,  and  a year  afterwards  proclaimed  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  by  Cle?ne}it\Y . in  1268,  flill  remains  here.  The  tragical  end 
of  the  emperor  Conrade*  has  fufiiciently  fpread  the  fame  of  Charles  of 
Anjou ; and  under  his  flatue  are  thefe  words : 

Ilk  ego  praclari  tuleram  qiii  Sccptra  Se?iatus, 

Rex  Siculis  Carolus  jura  dedi  populis. 

Obf'utus  heu  jacui  Jdxis  fumoque,  dederunt 
Hunc  tua  confpicuum  tempera,  Sijie,  locum. 

Hdc  me  Matthaus  pofuit  Pujeanus  in  aula, 

Et  patrice  & gentis  gloria  magna  fua. 

Is  dedit  (Sf  populo  poji  me  bona  jura  Senator, 

Injignis  titidis,  dotibus  atque  animi. 

Anno  Domini  MCCCCLXXXI.  Ill.femejlri. 

‘ I Charles,  who  preflded  in  the  auguff  Roman  fenate,  and  reigned 
‘ over  fertile  Sicily,  long  lay  in  obfeurity,  covered  with  dufl:  and  rubbiflb, 
* even  until  the  glorious  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  when  Matthew  of  Tufeany, 
‘ the  ornament  of  his  family  and  country,  placed  me  in  this  honourable 
‘ fituation  ; he  fucceeded  me  in  the  pofl;  of  Roman  fenator,  for  which  his 
‘ virtues  and  abilities,  befides  his  illuftrious  defeent  eminently  qualified 
‘ him.  This  flatue  was  fet  up  in  1481,  and  the  eighteenth  month  of 
‘ his  adminiftration.’ 

* How  the  Romans,  under  the  emperor  Conrade  III.  attempted  the  reftoration  of  their 
ancient  form  of  government,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  were  baffled  by  the  Pope, 
may  be  feen  in  Otto.  Frifmgcnjis  Chron.  lib.  viii.  c.  ^i.p.  156.  Alfoin//^.  i.  de  gejlit  Fridericil. 
c.  27.  p.  422. 

')■  Probably  this  fhould  be  read  fitnoque. 
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The  following  infcriptlon  was  eredted  in  honour  of  pope  Gregory'Klll. 

Gregorio  XIII.  Font.  Max. 

Ob  farin(^  veBigal  fiiblatwn.^  JJrbem  tcmplis  & operibus  ?nagnificenti£i?nis 
exornatam^  ob  feminaria  exterarum  iiatmium  in  Urbe  ac  toto  pene  terrarum 
or  be  Religionis  propagatidce  cauja  infiituta.^  cb  paternam  in  omnes  gentes  cha^ 
ritem^  qua  ex  ultimis  novi  orbis  infulis  yaponorum  Regum  Legatos  triennii 
navigatione  ad  obedientiam  fedis  Apoji.  exhibendam  primiim  vementes  Romam^ 
pro  Pontijicd  dignitate  accepit.  S.  P.  ^ R. 

‘ To  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

‘ For  his  abolifhing  of  the  tax  on  flour;  the  many  fplendid  churches 
‘ and  magnificent  public  works  with  which  he  embellifhed  the  city  j 
‘ the  learned  leminaries  of  foreign  nations  he  eredted  at  Rome,  and  in 
‘ mOil  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  propagation  of  religion ; for  his  pa- 
‘ ternal  concern  and  tendernefs  for  all  nations,  which  appeared  in  his  af- 
‘ fedlion  and  d'gnky,  with  which  he  received  ambaffadors  from  the  king 
‘ of  yapaii,  (an  ifland  fituated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  new  world) 
‘ on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  after  a three  vears  voyage,  to  do  homage  to 
‘ the  apoftolic  See,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  eredted  this  monu- 
‘ ment  of  their  gratitude.’ 

On  the  pedeflal  of  this  ftatue  are  thefe  words : 

Gregorio  XIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Optimo  Principi 
Hugoni  Boncampagno  Bononienji, 

^i  per  Rom.  Magiftratus  Gf  Eccle/iafticas  dignitatem 
yuliitiam  & Pietatem  colens. 

Ad  Pontificiam  fedem  eveBus 
Univerfam  Remp.  Chrifiianam 
Summd  prudentia  ^ charitate  moderatur. 

S.  P..  ^ R. 

* To  the  mofi;  excellent  prince  Hugo  Boncampagno,  a native  of  Bologna, 
‘ who  having  pnlTed  through  the  leveral  orders  of  the  church  and  great 
‘ offices  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  exemplary  moderation,  juftice,  and  de- 
‘ votion,  was  at  length  exalted  to  the  papal  dignity  by  the  name  of  Gre- 
* g^n  XIII.  and  now  diffufes  the  good  efFedls  of  his  confummate  pru- 
‘ dence,  and  extenfive  charity,  through  the  Chriflian  world,  the  fenate 
‘ and  people  of  Rome  eredted  this  ftatue. 
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Under  the  ftatue  of  Paid  III.  are  thefe  words : 

^od  ejusjujfu,  aiifpiciis  atque  aere  collato,  iirbem  fltu  & diverticulis  ’vi- 
arum  deformem  imperviam  disjeBis  male  pofitis  cedijiciis^  in  mclioremfor- 
mam  redegerit.^  viis  areifque  turn  veteribus  direBis  & ampliatis,  turn  novis 
confiitutis  auxerit  ornaveritque  anno  Domini  MD  XLIII. 

‘ By  the  command  and  diredlion  of  this  pope,  and  mollily  at  his  ex- 
‘ pence,  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  hardly  palfable,  on  account  of  the 
‘ irregularity  of  its  buildings,  and  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  was  reduced 
‘ into  a better  form ; the  old  ftreets  and  areas  being  laid  out  in  diredt 
‘ lines  and  enlarged,  or  new  ones  planned,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city, 

in  the  year  1543.’ 

Under  the  Corps  de  Logis  is  the  capital  prifon.  In  the  Confervator’s 
apartments,  mentioned  above,  in  the  left  wing,  are  two  celebrated  fta- 
tues  of  Julius  Ceefar  ix\AAugufius^  both  antiques  and  of  white  marble.  The 
former,  as  fovereign  of  the  world,  holds  a globe  in  his  hand,  the  latter  a 
roftrum  or  beak  of  a flhp,  alluding  to  his  victory  over  Mark  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  Near  thefe  flatues  are  to  be  feen two  feet  and  a hand  of  oriental 
marble,  being  part  of  a Coloffus  or  flatue  of  Apollo.,  which  was  thirty  ells 
in  height,  and  fent  by  Marcus  Lucullus  from  Apollonia  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  placed  on  the  Capitoline  mount.  An  iiifcription  near  it  is  as  follows : 

Urbano  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Pedem  hd  manum  ex  Apollinis  Colojfo 
’Triginta  cubitorum  altitudinis  ab  Apollined, 

Ponti  Ur  be,  Romam  adduBo,  diu  humi  ^ 

NegleBo,  in  antiquce  magnijcentice  argumentwn. 

Honor ijicent ills  hie  collocdriint. 

MDCXXXVL  S.P.^R. 

‘ The  hand  and  foot  of  the  Cohjfus  or  flatue  of  Apollo,  thirty  cubits 
‘ high,  which  was  brought  from  Apollonia,  a city  of  Pontus,  to  Rome, 
‘ and  long  lay  negleded  on  the  ground,  were,  by  the  citizens  of  P..ome, 
‘ removed,  and  ereded  in  this  confpicuous  place  as  a mark  of  ancient 
‘ grandeur  in  the  year  1636,  and  in  the  pontificate  oi  Urban  VIII.’ 

Near  the  other  foot  of  the  Colojfus,  are  the  following  words ; 
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ApoUmis  Colojfmn  a M.  Lucidlo 
Collocatuni  in  Capitolio^ 

Dein  tempore  & nji  fublatwn  ex  oculisy 
Tu  tibi  ut  animo  reprafejites. 

Pedem  vide, 

Et  Romance  rei  magnitudinem  metire. 

‘ That  the  fpedlator  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  huge  Colojfus  of 

* Apollo,  placed  by  Marcus  Lucullus  in  the  capitol,  and  afterwards 
‘ broken  to  pieces  by  time  and  violence,  he  may  here  fee  the  foot  of 
‘ that  furprifing  ftatue,  and  guefs  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire 

* by  this  fpecimen.’ 

OppoQte  to  this  is  the  head  of  the  Colojfus,  which  fome  writers  fup- 
pofe  to  be  that  placed  before  Nero’s  golden  palace  : But,  as  Pliny,  in  his 
Hiji.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  7.  makes  the  height  of  that  Colojfis  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  fragments  in  the 
capitol  but  what  wants  conliderably  of  the  due  proportion  for  fuch  a 
magnitude. 

Here  is  another  large  head  and  hand  of  brafs,  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a Colojfus  of  Cotmnodus  or  Domitian  •,  under  the  hand  is  this 
infcription : 

JErei  Colojf  fragme?itum 
Commodi  Imperatoris  effi^gieni 
reprcejentans, 

Antiquce  Romanorum 
Magnificenti ce  i fidagat  ori bus 
rejiitutum. 


‘ This  fragment  of  the  brafs reprefenting  the  Commodus^ 

' recovered  from  obfcurity,  is  placed  here  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Ver~ 
‘ tuoji,  and  fearchers  into  the  Roman  antiquities.’ 


On  the  monument  of  the  elder  Agrippina  are  thefe  words : 

OJfa  Agrippince  M.  Agrippce 
F.  Divi  Augujti  Neptis,  Uxoris 
Germanici  Ccefaris,  Matris  C.  CceJ'aris  Aug, 
Germanici  Principis, 


Agrippiiia’j 

monument. 
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‘ The  remains  of  Agrippina,  daughter  to  M.  Agrippa,  and  grand- 
‘ daughter  of  Augujlus,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  &c.’ 

And  under  it  is  this  punning  infcription  : 

Agrippinas 

Virilis  animi  foeminas, 

^ce  ^oluntarid  inedid 
Frumenti  ufu?n  G?  vita  fibi  ademit, 
fepulchrali  hoc  lapide 
Franjlato  e Maufoleo  Augujii  excavatoque 
dimenfus  eji  CCC  frumenti  pondera 
rudi  clvn  Seculo 
S.  P.  ^ R. 

Eundem  jam  alia  atate  Uteris 
perpolitd 

expoliendwn  ornandumque  curavit. 

'To  Agrippina,  a lady  of  fuch  magnanimity,  that  by  a voluntary 
‘ abftinence,  Ihe  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  thus  food  in  no  further  need 
' of  corn-,  yet  iho.  Romans  of  ruder  times,  meafured  three  hundred  pounds 
‘ of  corn  in  this  done,  which,  for  that  purpofe,  was  taken  from  Au~ 
‘ gujlus'^  Maufoleum  and  excavated  ; but  in  a more  civilized  age  it  has 
' been  poliflied  and  ornamented  by  the  citizens  of  Rome’ 

Near  this  infcription  is  an  admirable  ancient  groupe,  reprefenting  a 
lion  tearing  a horfe  to  pieces  ; but  the  horfe  is  very  much  damaged  by 
time.  This  admired  piece  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiber,  near 
the  Ofia  gate,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  Here  is  alfo  a very  remarkable 
piece  of  architecture,  where  five  pieces  of  fculpture  are  fet  together, 
which  originally  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  were  dug  up 
in  different  places.  In  the  center,  and  elevated  above  the  reft,  fits  Ro?ne 
triumphant  in  white  marble,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  a polnard  in  her 
left,  and  a branch  of  palm  in  her  right  handj  and  In  the  front  of  the 
bale,  on  which  the  fits,  is  a woman  in  tears,  reprefenting  Dacia  or  fome 
other  conquered  province.  On  each  fide  of  this  ftatue  is  the  Coloffus  of 
a barbarian  prince  in  a kind  of  black  marble,  called  Bajahes.  Their 
rank  maybe  known  by  their  diadems.  The  workmahftaip  isexquifite; 
but  who  they  properly  are  is  unknown.  Farther,  on  each  fide,  but 
merely  for  ornament,  ftands  an  Egyptian  idol  of  granate,  found  in  the 
Villa  Vercjpi,  near  the  Porta  Salara.  A plate  of  this  whole  piece  may 
be  feen  In  'Montfaucon’%  antiquities.  The  infcription  is  as  follows : 

3 Clemens 
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Clemem  XL  P.  M. 

Poma  de  Dacia  triumphantis, 
Captivorumque  Numidarum  Regum  JlaUias 
ex  hortis  Ccefiis^ 

addito  Mgyptioru7n  fignorum  ornatUy 
Porticuque  a fundamentis  excitatd. 

Ad  augendam  Capitolii  Majejiatem 
® tranjlulit 

Anno  Salut.  MDCCXX. 
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‘ PopcClemenf  XI.  removed  the  ftatues  of  Rome  triumphing  over Dacia^ 

■*  of  the  captive  Numidian  king,  and  two  Egyptian  idols  hither  from 
‘ the  Caftan  gardens;  in  order  to  increafe  the  magnificence  of  the  Capi- 
tol  j and  as  an  additional  ornament  to  it,  he  built  a portico  for  the  re- 
* ception  of  thefe  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  year  1720.’ 

Farther  on  are  feveral  Roman  meafures  of  longitude  cut  in  marble,  e/AIex- 
and  fixed  againfi;  the  wall.  Here  is  alfo  the  marble  farcophagus  of  the 
cmperor  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  ‘Julia  Mammaa^  found  on 
Monte  del  Gram  near  Frefcati,  and  brought  hither  ; It  is  fix  feet  long, 
and  fix  broad,  with  this  modern  infcription  : 


P.  ^ R. 

Monument  a fepidchralia  Alexandri  Sever  i Ittiperatoris  & Julia  Mamma  a 
Matrisy  Sabinarum  etiam  raptum  oh  pacem  de  novo  initanty  marmore  in- 
fculpta  ornataquey  in  agro  Fabritii  Lazari  extm  Portam  Lahienam  reper- 
tUy  in  Capitolio  poni  jujft.  MDXCl. 


‘ The  fepulchral  monument  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  and 
^ Julia  Mammaa  his  mother,  with  a fine  piece  of  fculpture,  reprefenting 

* the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  at  the  public  rejoycing  on  account  of  a 
' peace  juft  concluded,  found  in  the  grounds  of  Fabricio  Lazariy  v/ith- 
' out  the  Porta  LabienUy  were,  by  order  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 

* RomCy  placed  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  1591. 


The  baf  'o-relievOy  which,  befides  what  it  has  fuffered  by  the  in- 
juries of  time,  is  none  of  the  beft,  Fkminio  Vacca  has  ftrangely  mi- 
ftaken  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  \ in  which  error  he  has  been  blindly 
followed  by  the  generality  of  antiquarians  : but  an  attentive  view  w'ould 
ihew  it  to  be  no  other  than  a reprefentation  of  the  Ludi  Funcrei  or  fu- 
nera!  ganaes  of  the  ancients,  as  the  copper-platc  in  Mentjauconz  antiqiii- 
VoL.  ‘H.  I i ^ • ties 
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ties  plainly  (hews.  Not  far  from  this  is  a marble  cololfal  ftatue  of  Cc;/- 
Jiantine  the  Greats  by  which  one  may  obferve,  that  the  art  of  fculptuire 
was  then  upon  the  decline  ; but  the  two  Mufes,  under  one  of  which 
is  the  word  VRANIA,  are  good  pieces,  as  is  alfo  a prieflefs  of  Bacchm 
to  be  feen  here.  Near  the  flairs  is  a very  remarkable  antique,  viz.  the 
Cdumna  Roftrata^  which  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  has  a long  modern 
infcription.  It  w'as  ere(fted  in  the  year  of  Romo  494,  in  honour  of  the 
conlul  Cajus  Duilius^  on  account  of  a naval  victory  he  obtained  over  the 
Carthaghtians.  Near  it  is  a bajfQ-reUevo,  reprefenting  Curtins  leaping 
into  the  abyfs. 

At  the  firfl  landing-place  are  to  be  feen  two  antique  Mufes  j and  a 
little  further,  four  admirable  bajfo-relievd reprefenting  the  triumph  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  which  belonged  to  their  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Corfo.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  is  a large  ^tur- 
geon^  fix  fpans  and  a half  long,  cut  in  white  marble  j the  head  of  every 
lifli  of  that  fpecies,  exceeding  this  meafure,  being  due  to  the  Conferva- 
tors  of  the  city.  This  is  a perquifite  of  a long  ftanding,  and  which,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  will  never  be  given  up^  at  leaft,  a cornpliance  is  flriCtly 
infilled  on  in  the  following  infcription : 

Capita  pifeium  hoc  marmoreo  febemate  longitiidine  majorum  ufque  ad  pri- 
mus pinnas  incluCve  Conjervatoribus  dato,  fraudem  ne  committito,  ignoran- 
tid  excufari  ne  credito.  Aug.  Ciavario,  Franc.  Cahio  Curtio  Sergardio 
Coff.  injiauratiun  ac  eredhim. 

‘ The  heads  of  fiflies,  as  far  as  the  fins  inclufively,  exceeding  the 
‘ length  of  this  marble  ftandard,  are,  without  any  fraud  or  prevarica- 
‘ tian,  to  be  given  to  the  confervators,  and  ignorance  fliall  not  be  ad- 
‘ mitted  as  an  excufe,  h^ch 

On  the  left-hand  are  the  Fajli  Confulares^  down  to  the  time  of  tho 
emperorPmVWx,  engraved  on  marble  ; and  above  thefe  is  a bajfo-relievo 
©f  the  file- wolf  Romulus  and  Remus.  Further  on  arc  the  names 

of  the  modern  Confervators  j and  likewife  an  infcription,  in  Gothic  let- 
ters, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  expedition  of  the  Romans^ 
in  the  year  1300,  under  pope  Boniface  VIII.  by  which  Tufcanella  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  made  tributary  to  Rome.  In  the  firfl  hall  are  fome  paf- 
fages  of  the  Roman  hiflory,  painted  by  Gtofeppe  d’  Arptno,  as,  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  ; the  combat  betwixt  the  Horatn  and  Curiatii ; Romu- 
lus and  Remus  fucking  the  flie-woIf,  and  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Rome^  &c.  But  the  mofl  admired  of  all  is  the  vidtory  of  Tullius  Hoflilius 
over  the  Veji  and  the  Fidenates.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  right-hand, 
2 K 
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is  a bufto  of  Maria  Cajimira  queen  of  Poland-,  and  alfo  a circumftantial 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  ih^Roman  fenate  fitting  here  covered,  in  the 
year  2450,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  facing  which  is  the  bufto  ot 
queen  ChriJHna,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

CbriJli?ioe 

Gothoruni,  Suecorum  & Vandakriim 

Regime, 

^od  infUndhi  DRoinitatis 
Catholicam  Jidcm  reg?io  avito  prcrferem, 

Poji  adorata  SS.  Apojloloruni  Ibnina 
Et  fiibmijfam  venerationem 
Alexandy'o  VII. 

Swnmo  Religionis  Antijfiti  exhihitam, 

De  fe  ipsa  triumphans  in  Capitolium  adfcenderit, 

Majcjlatifque  Romance  Monumenta 
V etujiis  in  rude ri bus  ad?7iirafa 
III.  Viros  Confulari  potefiate  & Senatum 
PeSfo  capite  confide?ites 
Regio  honor e fuerit  profecuta 
Tin.  id.  ^inBil.  An.  MDCLVL 

‘ The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  erected  this  bufto  in  honour  of 

* Chrijlina  queen  of  the  Goths,  Swedes,  and  Vmidals,  who,  by  divine 
‘ infpiration,  preferred  the  catholic  faith  to  the  kingdom  of  her  an- 

ceftors;  and,  after  worfhipping  at  the  moft  facred£y/;wW  Apojiolorum, 

‘ and  paying  her  moft  fubmiffive  reverence  to  pope  Alexander  VII.  as 
‘ lupreme  head  of  the  church,  having  triumphed  over  her  felf,  die  rode 
‘ up  to  the  capitol  to  admire  the  ancient  remains  of  Roman  grandeur, 

‘ where  (he  permitted  the  three  confuls  and  the  fenate  to  fit  covered  in 
‘ her  prefence,  and  treated  them  as  fovereigns,  on  the  8th  day  of  'July, 

* 1656.’ 

The  marble  ftatue  oi  Leo  X.  is  the  work  ol  Lore}jzetto  Fiorentino-, 
that  of  Urban  VIII.  is  by  Bernini,  and  that  of  Sixtus  V.  in  bronze,  was 
defigned  by  Fontana. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  are  the  following  pieces ; a pidlure  of  Mu- 
tius  Sccevola  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire  before  king  Porfenna  j Junius 
Brutus  fentencing  his  perfidious  fon  to  lofe  his  head  j and  Horatius  Co- 
cks alone,  maintaining  his  poft  on  a wooden  bridge,  againft:  the  whole 
army  of  the  enemy,  till  it  was  broken  down  on  the  other  fide.  Thefe 
pieces  tn  frefco  are  the  joint  work  of  Laureti  a Sicilian,  and  Perino  del 
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Vaga.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  ancient  fculpture,  v/s;.  the  hurts 
of  Claudius,  Caligula,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Corvinus', 
the  beads  of  Julius  Ccefar  and  Adria?2,  of  Angular  beauty ; thofe  of  Lra- 
jan  and  Septimius,  rtanding  on  pillars  of  verde  antico ; and  the  fhe-vvolf 
fuckling  Rotnuliis  and  Remus,  in  marble.  Among  modern  pieces  to  be 
leen  here,  are  the  rtatues  of  Ak[j'andro  Farnefe  duke  of  Parma Marco 
Antonio  Colonna,  who  commanded  the  Pope’s  fquadron  in  the  naval  en- 
gagement of  Lcpanto,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  gallant  behaviour, 
was  honoured  with  a triumph  after  the  ancient  manner  j the  rtatues  of 
Francejco  Aldohrandini,  FomajJ'o  Rojpigliofi,  Carlo  Barberini,  and  the  bufto 
of  Virginia  Ccejarini,  an  excellent  Poet. 

The  next  apartment,  on  the  frizes  of  which  the  triumph  of  Marius 
over  the  Cimbri  and  Feutones  are  painted  by  Daniel  da  Volterra,  exhibits 
a brafs  rtie-wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus  j and  on  the  left  foot  of  the 
wolf  is  rtill  to  be  feen  an  impreflion  made  by  a flafli  of  lightning 
The  bronze  bufto  of  Lucius  pfunius  Brutus,  with  eyes  of  an  ancient  com- 
pofition,  reprefenting  the  natural  colours,  is  a piece  of  antiquity  exceed- 
ingly valued  ; as  is  the  ftatue  of  the  fhepherd  Cneius  Martins,  of  the  fame 
metal,  pulling  a thorn  out  of  his  foot.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a young 
man  who  was  difpatched  with  letters  of  importance  from  the  Roman 
army  to  the  fenate.  It  happened  that  a thorn  ran  into  his  foot  as  he 
marched  in  harte  j but,  eager  to  ferve  his  country,  or  to  bring  fomer 
good  news  to  the  people  of  Rome,  he  purfued  his  courfe  without  ftop- 
ping  to  pull  out  the  thorn  : this  afterwards  coft  him  his  life,  and  caufed 
the  Romans  to  honour  him  with  this  ftatue,  in  memory  of  his  refolution 
and  fidelity.  It  ftands  on  a pedeftal  of  oriental  marble,  and  is  efteemed 
for  its  antiquity,  though,  as  to  workmanftiip,  exceeded  by  many  modern 
pieces.  Here  is  alfo  a bronze  ftatue  of  a flave,  who  obtained  his  free- 
dom 

* Another  ftatue  is  alio  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  third  oration  againft  Catiline,  when 
he  enumerates  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Catiline  cohfpiracy,  and  adds,  FaClus  ejl  etlam  llle, 
qul  bane  urbern  condidlt,  Romulus,  que?n  Inauraturn  In  Capltollo  parvum  atque  laSiantem  uberlhus 
luplnls  Inhlantem  fuljfe  memlnljils.  ‘ He  did  not  fpare  even  the  founder  of  our  city, 

‘ Romulus  himfelf,  of  whom  you  cannot  but  remember  a little  gilt  reprefentation  in  the 
‘ Capitol  eagerly  fucking  the  ftie-wolf.’  From  this  account  it  is  probable,  that  nothing 
of  that  Ihe-wolf  was  then  remaining  ; and  that  only  the  feet  of  it  and  the  pedeftal  were 
extant  when  Tally  wrote  his  book  de  Divinatlone,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  pafiage, 

Et  Dlvtun  fumdacra  per  emit  fulmlnls  ardor. 

Hlc  Sllvejirls  erat  Romani  msnlnls  altrlx, 

Martla,  qua  parvos  Mavortls  femine  natos 
JJherlbus  gravidls  vitall  rore  rlgabat : 

^ua  turn  cum  puerls  fiammato  fulmlnls  Ichi 
Concldlt,  atque  avulfa  pedum  vejllgla  Hquit. 
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dom  for  dlfcovering  the  plot  of  fon  ; and  alfo  the  marble  ilatucs 

of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanns.  On  the  walls  of  the  other  apart- 
ments are  feveral  fragments  of  the  Fafti  ConfulareSy  which  have  been 
explained  and  illuftrated  by  Panvini^  Sigoni,  Pigbi,  and  Reland ; like- 
wife  marble  heads  of  Mithridates  king  of  Po?itus,  ‘Julia,  Mamaa,  Scipio 
AJricanus,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Olympia ; the  ftatues  of  Vir- 
gil, Cicero,  Cybele,  Ceres,  Silence,  P kitty,  a Heus  Per  minus,  &c.  in  marble  ^ 
a bronze  image  of  Ifis  > another  of  Hercules,  holding  an  apple  out  of  the 
Hefperian  gardens  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  his  club,  found  in  the. 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.  A brafs  ftatue  of  a Have  j the  brafs  foot  of  a ColcJJus, 
the  head  and  hand  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  court ; two  fmall 
geefe  of  bronze,  in  memory  of  thofe  which,  by  their  feafonabie  cack-- 
lings,  faved  the  Capitol ; a marble  farcophagus,  with  a baffh-relievo  re« 
prefenting  the  Porta  Jam.  A marble  head  of  Apollo,  kept  here,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  in  all  Rome  -,  the  nofe  indeed  is 
rather  too  broad,  otherwife  it  is  perfedtly  beautiful,  and  refembles  a fe- 
male, with  ringlets  of  fine  hair.  Here  is  a bufto  of  Appius  Claudius,  of 
porphyry  ; and  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  Ariadne,  Flora,  Annia  Faujiina,  Pallas, 
Mejfalina,  Gallus,  Antiochus,  a female  Bacchanalian,  Lucretia,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Prcetor,2in6.\hQ  Philip,  Maximine,  &c.  in  marble.  The 

four  congia,  or  ancient  meafures  for  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  of  Hone. 
The  paintings  in  frefco  in  the  apartment  where  mafs  is  celebrated,  are  by 
Perugino,  and  reprefent  Rome  triumphant,  Hanibal's  march  over  the 
Alps,  where  he  is  feen  riding  on  an  elephant,  a circumftance  in  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  picture  is  preferred  to  hiftorical  truth ; a council  of 
war  held  by  Hannibal,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  In  the  court  of  the 
wing  toward^  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  is  eredted  the  large  ftatue  of  Mar- 
forio,  in  a reclining  attitude,  and  probably  at  firft  defigned  to  repre- 
fent the  river  Rhine.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Forum  Martis, 
from  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  fprung  Marforio  It  is  cut  out 
of  one  block,  and  the  workmanfhip  is  mafterly,  efpecially  the  head. 
Clofe  by  it  ftand  the  following  ftatues,  namely,  that  of  Jupiter  Panarius, 
who,  when  the  Capitol  was  befieged  by  the  Gauls,  faved  it  from  being 

No  fuch  mutilations  are  obfervable  in  this.  Some  pretend  that  this  wolf  was  damaged 
by  the  lightning  which  happened  a little  before  the  death  of  Julius  Cafar ; but  Dion 
CaJJius  mentions  nothing  of  it  : and  when  he  fpeaks  of  that  which  preceded  the  confpiracy 
of  Catiline,  all  he  fays  is.  In  Capitolio  multo’  Jiatua  de  cAo  taSla  liquefadleeque  fluxerant : de- 
jeSlaque  erant  cum  alia  fimulacra  turn  Jovis,  columna  infijlens : pr ester ea  imago  lupes,  cum  Remo 
isf  Romulo  confecrata,  ceciderat.  ‘ Several  ftatues  were  even  melted  by  the  lightning,  and 
‘ others  thrown  down ; among  the  reft,  that  of  Jupiter  erected  on  a pillar ; the  image 
‘ alfo  of  the  flie-wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus  fell.’  This  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
applied  to  the  figure  in  queftion,  there  having  been,  doubtlefs,  fiich  pieces  in  many  parts 
of  the  city,  and  even  more  than  one  in  the  Capitol, 

* Which  name  is  a corruption  of  Martis  forum. 
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reduced  by  famine,  and  Jupiter  Fulminans,  or  the  Thunderer  ; the  ftatue 
of  Adrian,  in  the  habit  of  a prieft ; and  two  large  Egyptian  idols,  one  of 
Pietra  Egyzzia  ; the  other,  which  is  larger,  of  Bafaltes,  or  grey  marble. 
That  the  city  of  Vienna,  when  clofely  beheged  by  the  "Turks  in  1683, 
owed  its  prelervation  to  his  Holinefs  of  Rome,  is,  I believe,  little  known 
in  Germany ; at  lead:  it  is  what  I had  never  heard  of  till  I met  with  the 
following  infeription  here : 

inmeentio  XI.  Pont.  Max.  Opt. 

^od  in  Vienna  Romani  Imperii  Principe  urbe  irrequietd  vigilefitid,  prudenti 
conjilio,  ingenti  auro,  precibus  lacrymijque  Dei  implorato  auxilio  anno  repa- 
ratce  Salutis  MDCLXXXIII.  ab  ifnjnanijjimd  Turcarum  obfidione  vindicata 
laboranti  Catholicce  Religionis  fecuritati  providerit,feliciter  regnante  Leopoldo 
Primo  Ccefare  Augufto,  Chrijlianas  acies  ducente  Joanne  Tertio  Polonies  Rege 
Jh)7per  invidio,  fortiterque  pugnante  Carolo  IV,  Duce  Lotharingio. 

S.  P.  ^R.P. 

‘ The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  ereded  this  monument  to  Innocent  XL 
‘ the  greateft  and  bed  of  Popes,  who,  by  his  indefatigable  vigilance, 
‘ prudence,  counfels,  large  fupplies,  and  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine 
‘ adidance,  delivered  Vienna  the  capital  of  the  empire,  vigoroudy  befieged 
‘ by  the  inddels,  in  the  year  1683  ; and  thus  faved  the  Catholic  religion 
‘ from  imminent  danger,  in  the  reign  of  Eeopold  I.  the  Chridian  army 
‘ being  commanded  by  the  invincible  John  III.  king  of  Pola?id,  and 
‘ Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorain.’ 

Oppodte  to  this  infeription  are  two  old  datues  of  Diana  and  the  Genius 
of  a Roman  province.  Over  a bajfo-relievo  reprefenting  a vedal  facrifice, 
is  a foot  of  a colodus,  with  this  verfe  under  it ; 

^0  Pede  nuc  utar  dubia  eji  Jententia  fiobis  *.  Ovid. 

On  the  double  dight  of  deps  are  two  antique  datues,  one  of  Juno,  and 
the  other  of  Faujlina  the  mother,  with  the  word  Pudicitia  under  it. 
Farther  on  are  two  pieces  in  bajfo-relievo,  one  of  which  reprefents  the 
apotheods  of  Fauflina,  the  other  Marcus  Aurelius  giving  laws  to  the  peo- 
ple. Thefe  pieces  belonged  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  formerly  dood  in  the  Corfo,2ca^  of  which  many  more  fragments  at 
prefent  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  Confervators  deferibed  above.  In  the 
upper  apartments  is  a mod  admirable  datue  of  Agrippina  leading  her 

* I cannot  fee  with  what  propriety  or  allufion  this  verfe  of  Ovid  is  introduced  here  ; fo 
that  it  would  give  the  Englijh  reader  no  fatisfadtion  were  it  tranflated. 
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ibn  Nero  by  the  hand,  who  Is  dreiTed  in  the  Pratexta  with  a golden 
bulla  about  his  neck,  of  GreeJz  marble.  Here  are  likewife  the  following 
pieces,  viz-,  a large  bronze  ftatue  of  pope  Innocent^  caft  from  a medal  of 
Alc/Jandro  Algardi ; thofe  of  Pan^  Marcellm^  Flora,  Phtina,  Pallas,  Bac- 
chus, Apollo,  a ^ibyl  looking  up  to  heaven,  Sabi?ia  Poppcea,  Adonis,  Cains 
Marius,  Ccnflantine  the  Great,  and  Plenty  ; the  marble  ftatue  of  PaulYV. 
betwixt  two  pillars  of  Cipollino  ; Herctdes  when  a boy,  plump,  and  of 
the  colour  of  bronze,  made  of  a dark  Egyptian  marble,  called  Selcio,  or 
Bajaltes  *.  This  ftatue  was  found  in  the  Villa  de  Maximis  on  mount 
Aventme,  and  purchafed  by  the  city  of  Rome  for  a thoufand  ducats. 
Some  virtuoli,  from  a fkin  of  a wild  bead,  which  he  pulls  over  his  head, 
imagine  this  ftatue  to  have  been  defigned  for  Winter  j others  think  it  to 
be  the  fon  of  Hercules,  and  particularly  Hercules  A^centinus,  mentioned 
hy  Virgil  in  the  feventh  M?7eid-,  and  this  opinion,  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not,  prevails  in  the  following  modern  infcription  under  it : 

S.  P.  ^ R. 

Signiim  Aventini  Herois, 

^em  fuperjiitiofa  veterum  cetas 
Herculis  filium  dixit, 

Ruderibus  in  Aventtno  mofite  egejlis 
Repertum,  m Capitolio  pofuit. 

‘ The  fenate  and  people  ofRomehzve.  placed  in  the  Capitol  this  ftatue 
* of  the  Aventine  hero,  by  the  fuperftitious  ancients  called  the  fon  of 
‘ Hercules,  found  among  ancient  ruins  on  mount  Aventme! 

The  place  where  this  ftatue  was  found  is  no  abfolute  proof  of  its  be- 
ing the  Hercules  Aventinus ; efpecially  as  this  ftatue  does  not  anfwer  Vir- 
gil’s  defcription  in  the  following  lines : 

Pofl  hos  infignem  palmd  per  gramina  currum, 

Vidiorejque  ojientat  equos,  Jatus  Hercule  pulchro 
Pulcher  Aventinus,  clypeoque  injigne  paternum. 

Centum  angues,  cinbdamque  gerit  ferpentibus  Hydram. 

ViRG.  Mn.  vii.  v.  655. 

‘ Next,  Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 
‘ The  Latian  fields,  with  palms  and  laurels  crown’d. 

‘ Proud  of  his  fteeds  he  fmokes  along  the  field, 

* His  father’s  Hydra  fills  the  ample  field. 

* This  ftone  is  mentioned  by  Straboy  lib,  xvii,  and  Pliny , lib,  xxxvi. 

‘ A hun- 
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‘ A hundred  ferpents  hifs  about  the  brims  s 
‘ The  fon  of  Hercules  he  juftly  feems, 

‘ By  his  broad  flioulders  and  gigantic  limbs. 

Dryde^* 

But  here  is  Hydra  nor  ferpents,  as  any  one  who  has  not  feed  the 

original  may  be  convinced  from  the  plate  mMontfaucon.  The  moft  valuable 
marble  heads  and  bufts  in  the  upper  apartments  are,  three  heads  of  Plato, 
thofe  of  Archimedes^  Caligula^  Trajan^  Antoninus  PiuSy  Claudius,  Mejfa~ 
Una,  Paujlina,  Hiero,  Alcibiades,  Diogenes,  Socrates,  Sappho,  Sylla,  Diana, 
and  Gabriel  Faerno,  a famous  modern  poet.  The  brafs  Monumentum 
Regice  Legis,  brought  hither  from  the  Later  an  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII. 
has  been  explained  and  illuftrated  by  Anfonius  AuguJUnus,  in  his  trea- 
tife  de  Legibus,  Laftly,  here  is  a modern  picture,  reprefenting  Alexan- 
der facrificing  to  “Jupiter  Ammon.  Thus  I have  gone  through  the  prin- 
cipal curlofities  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  this  celebrated  edifice.  As  for 
the  ancient  Capitol,  as  I obferved  before,  it  no  longer  exifts.  From 
feveral  remains  of  ancient  walls,  it  is  by  fome  conje(flured,  that  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  flood  on  the  ground  at  prefent  inclofed  in  the 
T'.'s  Tarpeian  coui't  of  the  CafarelH  palace.  The  famous  “Tarpeian  rock  is  now  almoft 
covered  with  buildings  j and  though  a fall  from  it  might  endanger  a 
man’s  neck,  yet  a malefadlor  under  fentence  of  death  would  be  very 
glad  to  fatisfy  the  law  by  a leap  down.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  anciently 
the  rock  mull  have  been  lleeper,  or  a wail  mull  have  been  built  upon 
it,  from  which  malefaciors  were  thrown  down  headlong.  That  the 
height  or  depth  of  it  has  not  undergone  any  confiderable  alteration  may 
may  be  concluded  from  Severus's.  triumphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline-hill,  which,  with  the  ampitheatre  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  not 
above  two  or  three  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the  ground. 
Carbognano  The  Carhogmuio  palace  on  the  Cor  jo  affords  nothing  remarkable  but 
faia^e.  gate,  which  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  accounted  the  moft 

beautiful  in  the  whole  city  of  Rome. 

Carol!  palace.  On  the  Co7-fo  likcwife  ftands  a new  palace  built  by  the  marquis  Ca- 
rcli  (whofe  father  is  faid  to  have  been  a dealer  in  hogs).  The  outfide 
of  this  palace  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  Rome',  and  it  yields  to  very  few 
palaces  for  the  ornaments  within.  It  properly  belongs  to  four  brothers, 
ail  unmarried,  and  one  of  them  is  poftmafter-general.  Their  order  to 
the  fervants  not  to  accept  of  any  gratuities  from  ftrangers  makes  it  fome- 
thing  difficult  to  get  a light  of  this  palace,  the  fervants  being  feldom  at 
leilure  to  attend  curious  travellers  for  nothing;  it  would  be  much  more 
eligible  to  give  four  or  five  pcioli,  the  ufual  charge  of  feeing  the  fineft 
palaces,  tliaii  to  have  the  trouble  of  fending  fo  often  to  know  when  it 
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will  fuit  their  conveniency,  and  be  reftrained  from  a proper  freedom  of 
aflcing  quehions,  (^c.  In  the  upper  ftory,  befides  a gallery,  is  a fuite 
of  feven  rooms  furnilhed  with  red  damafk  and  velvet.  Among  a variety 
of  moft  beautiful  tables,  here  are  fome  of  Lumachella,  in  which  are  plainly 
to  be  fee n fome  teftaceous  petrifactions.  The  cabinets  are  cmbellilhed 
with  lapis  lazuliy  and  paintings  in  miniature.  Flora^  in  JreJco,  on  the 
cieling,  was  painted  Procacino;  Cleopatra’s  banquet,  hy  Carlo  Marnfti 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Concha  ; and  Pen  us  vifiting  Vulcan,  by  Previfani.  Tlie 
Corjo,  where  this  palace  ftands,  being  the  grand  fcene  of  the  carnival 
diverfions,  here  is  an  admirable  pidture  of  them,  taken  from  the  life 
during  that  jovial  feafon.  Another  piece,  hy  Bourguignone,  reprefents  the 
port  of  Candy ; and  near  it  is  a pidlure  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  Rome, 
by  Gafparo ; further  on  are  feveral  views  of  Venice  and  Naples.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  fet  of  Bruffels  tapeftry,  reprefenting  Clitus  faving  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  at  the  paiTage  of  the  Granicus,  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
the  entry  into  Babylon,  &c.  Every  thing  here  is  new  and  magnificent ; 
but  the  flooring  is  of  tiles  or  brick,  and  that  none  of  the  beft.  The 
fummer  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  are  all  painted  in frefco,  and 
in  the  glafs  clofet.  Concha  has  fhewm  his  admirable  {kill  in  the  flowers 
and  birds  painted  in  the  compartments.  All  the  door-pofls  in  both 
{lories  are  of  yellow  marble ; and  in  the  upper  {lory  is  a very  large 
table  of  oriental  alabafler.  Another  is  {hewn  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  finell  Lumachella,  greatly  furpafling  all  the  reft. 

Prince  Chigi’s  palace  ftands  likewife  in  ih^Corfo,  and  is  fitted  up  with  Chlgi < 
fuperb  furniture,  being  hung  with  Brufels  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  jjfg 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  gallery  are  twenty-four  exquifite  marble 
bufts  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  conforts ; but  this  palace  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  for  valuable  pidlures,  among  which  the  pieces  moft  ad- 
mired are,  a dead  Chrift  by  Caracci,  and  yofeph  and  Mary,  with  the  child 
yefus,  by  Raphael ; Mofes  ftriking  the  rock  by  Titian  j Chrift  fcourged,  by 
Guercino  -,  a guardian  angel  by  Albano  ; the  nativity  of  Chrift  by  Carlo 
Maratti  the  adultrefs  in  the  gofpel  by  Muziano-,  the  ftory  of  queen 
Efther  by  Calabrefe ; a battle  by  Salvator  Rofa  ; a Venus  by  Rubens  j and 
the  battle  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Veji  and  Fidenates  by  the  Cavaliers 
d’Arpino.  On  a cuftiion  of  touch-ftone,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  black  leather  laced  with  gold,  is  a child  of  white  marble,  yawning 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  juft  awake  ; and  oppofite  to  it  is  a cuftiion  of 
the  fame  ftone,  with  a death’s  head  of  white  marble  placed  on  it.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay  of  thefe  admirable  pieces,  that  they  are  both  the  work  of 
Bernini.  The  greateft  part  of  the  fine  pieces  of  fculpture  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  among  which  w'ere,a  \\ti\tBacchanalian,\v\ih.  ^Faunas  iitx.\ng, 

Diana,  V mus,  Minerva,  a Gladiator,  Apollo  and  Marfyas.  The  two  laft 
VoL.  II.  K k were 
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■ were  dirpofed  of,  about  two  years  ago,  to  the  king  of  Foland  for  five  and 
forty  thoufand  fcudi,  or  crowns. 

The  Palazzo  di  Cohnna  is  a very  fpacious  and  fplendid  edifice,  and 
belongs  to  the  conftable  Cohnn'a  duke  of  Paliano.  On  the  fteps  be- 
fore this  palace  are,  a marble  Ilatue  of  a barbarian  monarch,  a large 
bufto  of  Alexander  the  Greats  with  Bucephalus  reprefented  on  its  bread: ; 
and  fome  fteps  higher  is  a Medufa's  head  of  porphyry,  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  Nero’s  golden  palace,  with  this  infcription : 

In  hac  aurea  domo 
Memoriam  'Neronis  habes 
Non  fa5la, 

Medufee  Caput ^ non  damna^ 

Monumentum, 

Hide  folo  datum  eJJ'e 
Placare  Medufas^ 

Nonjerre  Nerones. 

‘ In  this  golden  houfe  are  feen  memorials  of  Nero^  without  his  wicked 
‘ adtions,  and  the  head  of  Medufa,  without  the  mifehievous  effe<fts  of 
‘ it : An  indication,  that  only  here  Medujds  can  be  foftened,  and  Nero’s 
‘ will  not  be  tolerated.’ 

In  the  firft  faloon  are  the  portraits  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  which 
the  Colonna  family  has  produced,  Nz.  two  Popes,  twenty  Cardinals,  and 
about  fifty  military  Heroes.  But  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  pa- 
lace is  the  gallery,  the  length  of  which,  exclufive  of  that  part  elevated 
above  the  main  gallery,  which  is  four  and  twenty  feet  long,  is  a hundred 
and  two  common  paces,  and  the  breadth  feventeen,  which  in  Roman 
meafure,  make  three  hundred  and  twenty  palmi  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  fifty.  The  doors  are  inlaid  with  Giallo  antico,  and  the  meft  re- 
markable atchievements  of  the  Colonna  family  are  painted  on  the  del- 
ing, by  'Jo,  Paul  Scor  a German,  and  Bernafeona  a female  artift.  It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  naval  engagement  of  Lepanto,  where  Marco  An- 
tonio Colonna  commanded  the  Pope’s  fquadron,  under  Don  John  of  Au- 
Jlria,  generaliffimo  of  the  Chriftian  forces,  is  not  omitted.  The  new 
pieces  on  the  cieling,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  are  by  Giovanni 
znd  Francefco  di  Luca.  The  floor  is  paved  entirely  with  Sicilian  and 

other  kinds  of  curious  marble.  The  large  feftoons  of  flowers  in  the  alcove,, 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  were  painted  by  Mario  de’  Fiori,  and  the  boys 
playing  among  them  by  Carlo  Maratti.  The  roof  was  painted  in  frejeo 
by  Giojeppe  Chiari  j and,  at  the  door,  where  a little  bridge  leads  into  the 
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garden  are  two  noble  pillars  of  Verde  antico.  Among  the  fine  pi^lures 
in  this  gallery,  the  moft  admired  are,  ’Julius  Cafar  facrificing,  by  Carlo 
Maratti  j Adam  and  Eve  by  Domenichino ; an  Ecce  Homo  by  Albani  ; a 
Pietd  by  Guido  Rbeni  j the  virgin  Mary  and  the  infant  Jefus^  John  the 
Baptijit  and  other  faints,  by  Raphael,  valued  at  twelve  thoufana  fcudi  or 
crowns.  Further  on,  and  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  are,  a Ve?ius  by 
Titian,  another  by  Broncino,  a Ganymede  by  Titian,  the  rape  of  Europa 
by  Albani  -,  a fine  reprefentation  of  the  calamities  of  a peftilence  by  Ni- 
cholas PouJJin  ; a market  or  fair  by  de  Bajfano ; feveral  landfcapes  by  Gaf- 
par  Poiijjin',  a great  number  of  portraits  of  foreign  and  Italian  ladies;  a 
Venus  hy  Mola',  St.  Francis  hy  Guido the  affumption  of  the  virgin  Mary 
by  Rubens  ; a toper  by  Hamiibal  Caracci ; fix  pieces,  reprefenting  hell  by 
Brughel,  See.  Here  is  alfo  a private  gallery  adorned  with  geographical 
pieces  in  frefco,  and  the  flatues  of  Martia  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  four 
flatues  of  Venus ; thofe  of  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Flora,  one  of 
the  Mufes,  lAc.  In  the  garden  is  a large  bronze  equeffrian  ftatue  of 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna.  Some  of  the  tables  there  are  of  a moft  beauti- 
ful oriental  alabafeer,  and  one  of  Verde  antico.  In  the  large  gallery  is 
a Studiolo  or  cabinet  of  ebony,  embelliflied  with  maflerly  bajjo-relievds  of 
ivory,  reprefenting  fcriptural  hiftories ; that  of  theLafl:  Judgment  is  from 
a defign  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  whole  piece  is  valued  at  eighteen 
thoufand  fcudi.  In  another  apartment  is  a cabinet  adorned  with  twelve 
little  pillars  of  oriental  amethyft  a foot  high,  and  cut  out  of  one  piece  ; 
it  is  alfo  fet  with  variety  of  gems  and  Cameo  s ; among  which,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Commodus  and  the  above-mentioned  Martia  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons. This  cabinet  is  fupported  by  three  mooi's,  made  of  a very  curious 
wood,  called  Sandro  Cedrino,  with  filver  decorations.  Among  othzi' RewarkalU 
coflly  furniture  is  a clock,  flrew'ing  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  month, 
year,  &c.  which  is  Vv^ound  up  but  once  a year.  Here  is  alfo  a bed  finely, 
gilt,  and  made  in  the  form  of  a fliell,  drawn  by  four  fea-horfes,  like 
Neptunei  triumphal  car.  This  w^as  the  bed  in  which  Maria  Mancini, 
cardinal  Mazarine'^  niece,  lay  in  of  her  firfi:  child.  This  lady  was  fa- 
mous for  the  pafiion  which  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  had  for  her,  and  her 
fubfequent  unhappy  marriage  with  the  confiiable  Colonna.  The  ground 
fioor,  where,  by  reafon  of  its  coolnefs,  are  the  fummer  apartm.ents,  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  ladies,  either  born  of  the  houfe  of  Colonna, 
or  married  into  it ; and  amonfl  them  is  thje  above- mejitioned  Maria 
Mancini,  but  file  makes  a much  better  figure  here  than  in  the  Poggio 
Imperiale  at  Florence.  On  the  deling  of  one  of  the  apartments  are 
painted  Horatius  Cocks,  and  the  battle  of  Conftantine  the  Great  againfi; 
Maxentius,  by  Manciola  a Fleming.  Among  other  pictures  here  are, 
fome  lea-pieces  by  Tempefa,  two  pieces^  out  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofs  by 
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Nic.PouJIin  ; flower  and  fruit-pieces  by  Sfa?ichi  and  young  Breughel  two- 
large  pidtures,  exhibiting  the  hidory  of  pope  Clement  I.  by  Ciampelli ; 
the  triumph  of  Marco  Antonio  Colonna.,  for  tlie  victory  of  LcpantO’,  pope 
Liberius  fixing  on  the  ground  plot  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Majore- 
by  Taddeo  Zuccari,  &c.  ConnoilTeurs  in  fculpture  cannot  fufficiently  ad- 
mire a fmall  ivory  image  of  St.  Jerom,  the  bufto  of  cardinal  Gieronimo 
Colonna,  and  a twided  pillar  of  red  marble,  near  fix  feet  high  without 
the  pededal,  with  the  image  of  Palias  on  the  top,  to  be  feen  here.  This 
is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  Columna  Bellica  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
againd  which  the  conful,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  ufed  to  throw  a 
fpear  as  a fign  of  a declaration  of  war.  Here  are  alfo  the  datues  of 
Venus,  Flora,  Pallas,  and  Trajan  in  a pontifical  habit ; the  marble  buds 
of  Mafnmrea,  Macrinus,  Titus,  Gordianus,  Gallienus,  Agrippina  the  elder, 
Nero  of  bronze,  ^c.  like  wife  two  vafes  of  Spuma  di  Mare,  which  appear 
to  be  only  a kind  of  tophus,  and  feveral  ancient  marble  baffo-relievd s,  of 
which  the  mod  curious,  although  the  workmanfhip  be  not  very  extra- 
ordinary, is  the  Apotheofis  of  Homer  -,  the  images  and  Greek  infeription  on 
this  piece,  have  been  illudrated  by  Bellori.  The  condable  Colonna  s da- 
bles  are  inferior  to  none  in  Rome,  and  are  well  docked  with  Spanijh, 
Neapolitan,  and  Barbary 

The  Curia  Innocenziana  in  Monte  Citorio,  or  properly  the  court  of  juf- 
tice,  is  one  of  the  nobled  buildings  in  Rome,  and  cod  Innocent  XII. 
3 1 5000  Roman  feudi  The  whole  edifice  is  entirely  new,  and  no  lefs  than 

lour  hundred  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  cart  loads  of  earth  were  brought 
hither  only  to  fill  up  and  level  the  area.  In  one  of  the  apartments,  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  this  infeription  : 


Miraris,  hofpes, 
AJlrceam^ 

Tam  magnijice  habit antem-F 
Scias 

^od  & fplendidiores 
habet  cedes, 
Animum  Principis. 


‘ Dod  thou  wonder,  dranger,  at  this  magnificent  habitation  of  AJlrcea  t 
* know,  that  it  has  a much  nobler  dwelling, — the  fovereign’s  heart.’ 

Formerly  the  feveral  courts  of  judice  were  fituated  at  a confiderable 
didance  from  each  other;  fo  that,  befides  the  charges  and  difquietudes 
naturally  attending  law-fuits,  the  people  were  often  put  to  the  trouble  of 
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running  from  one  place  to  another  to  attend  the  trials,  ^c.  but  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  which  were  productive  of  many  others,  was  prevented  by 
erecting  this  edifice,  in  which  all  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held.  The 
following  infcription,  in  honour  of  the  founder,  is  here  to  be  feen  : 

Inmcentio  XII.  P.  O.  M. 

Hac  in  cede  phira  complexo^ 

Ornamentum  U7'-bis, 

T’ribunalia  in  iinum  colleBay 
Ce?ijum  hofpitiii  pauperiiniy 
De  Magnificentia, 
yujiitiay  Mifericordidy 
Optime  7nerito.. 

* To  In7iocent  XII.  the  greateft  and  belt  of  princes,  who,  for  his  II- 
* berality,  juftice,  and  humanity  was  juftly  efteemed ; having  built  this 
‘ edifice  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  for  holding  the  feveral  courts  of 
‘ juftice  in  one  place,  and  for  a treafury  to  the  hofpitals.’ 

In  the  gallery  of  the  firft  floor,  facing  the  court,  is  a marble  group  of 
a man  fleaing  one  of  his  own  fpecies : whether  this  be  Marfyas,  who 
was  punifhed  for  his  prefumption  by  Apollo  j or  whether  it  be  an  emble- 
matical reprefentation  of  the  miferles  of  a client  in  the  hands  of  a rapa- 
cious lawyer  and  iniquitous  judges,  I fhali  not  pretend  to  determine.-  Cupom.houfn. 

The  two  Doganey  or  cuftom-houfes,  are  alfo  ftately  buildings  : thefe 
moft  travellers  are  obliged  to  vifit  much  againft  their  inclination.  The 
contraband  goods,  for  which  the  greateft  fearch  is  made  here,  are  to- 
bacco, prohibited  books,  and  new  linen ; but  a piece  of  money  and  a 
readinefs  to  open  one’s  baggage,  feldom  fails  to  make  matters  eafy.  The 
building  of  an  office  for  receiving  the  duties  on  provifions  brought  to 
Rome  by  land,  coft  Lmocent  XII.  forty-fix  thoufand  fcudiy  or  crowns  ; and 
the  other  for  the  receipt  of  the  duties  on  imports  by  water,  coft  him 
cwenty-feven  thoufand  fcudi  j the  annual  produce  of  both  is  computed 
at  leaft  to  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand  fcudi*.  Clement  XI.  befides- 
a more  convenient  key,  and  other  ufeful  improvements,  caufed  alfo  a. 
fountain  and  other  embellifhments  to  be  made  here.  His  munificence 
procured  him  the  following  infcription  : 

* One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  llerling.  ^ 
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dementi  XL  Pont.  Max. 

^bd  veteri  navium  Jlatione 
\Ad  tiimulum  Ccefarum  mngnijice  rejlitufd 
dvium  commodiSi  Urbis  ornamento 
Profpexerity 

diratores  mariim  pofuere  anno  Saluiis 


MDCCIV. 


‘ To  pope  dement  XI.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  regard  to  the  pub- 
‘ lie  conveniency,  and  embellilhments  of  the  city,  in  the  magnificent 
*■  repairs  and  improvement  of  the  ancient  quay  near  the  fepulchre  of  the 
’*  emperors,  the  furveyors  of  the  roads  erected  this  infeription  in  the  year 

‘ 1704-’ 
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In  the  fquare  before  the  Farn^ian  palace  are  two  grand  fountains, 
that  throw  up  the  water  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  which  falls  down 
again  into  a large  bafon  of  oriental  granate,  found  in  Titus  s baths,  and 
placed  here  hy  Paul  III. 

The  chief  architedl  of  this  palace  was  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo ; 
and  Bramanta  Lazariy  Antonio  SangallOy  Giacomo  della  PortUy  and  Vi- 
gnola  were  fucceflively  employed  in  building  It.  The  beauty  of  this  pa- 
lace, however,  is  not  viewed  without  concern  ; for  not  only  the  famous 
cube,  but  feveral  other  ornaments,  have  been  brought  hither  from 
Vefpajians  amphitheatre,  to  the  great  detriment  of  that  incomparable 
ftrudure.  In  the  court  are  feveral  ancient  ftatues  of  a large  fize,  viz. 
a gladiator y FlorUy  and  two  flatues  of  Hercides  exadlly  refembling  each 
other,  but  not  equally  well  cut.  That  on  the  left-hand  is  the  famous 
Farnefian  Hercules,  and  is  the  work  of  Glycon,  an  Athenian,  as  appears 
from  the  infeription  : he  leans  againft  the  trunk  of  a tree,  on  which  the 
lion’s  fkin  is  hung  up.  Both  thefe  flatues  were  found  in  Titus’s  baths, 
or  the  Setfe  Sale,  in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  They  feem  to  be  entire  5 but 
when  they  were  firft  dug  up,  the  beft  of  the  two  wanted  its  feet : this  de- 
fedl  was,  however,  fupplied  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta  with  fuch  a mafterly 
hand,  that  when  the  ancient  feet  which  properly  belonged  to  this  flatue 
were  afterwards  found,  Michael  Angelo  himfelf,  than  whom  there  could 
not  be  a better  judge,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  modern  feet  fhould 
(land.  This  ftatue  was  originally  of  the  whitefl  Parian  marble  ; but  by 
length  of  time  it  has  contradted  a dufky  colour,  which,  however,  does 
not  look  amifs. 

The  ftatue  of  Flora,  near  it,  was  mutilated,  and  flood  in  need  of  fe- 
veral additions;  but  for  the  fnenefs  of  the  drapery,  few  of  the  ancient 

pieces 
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pieces  can  be  compared  to  it.  Here  is  alfo  a large  marble  coffin,  with 
a bajfo-relienjo,  reprefenting  beads,  foliages,  &c,  dug  up  in  Paul  the 
third’s  time  (fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus, 
and  wife  of  CraJJus)  near  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  place  now  called  Capo  di 
Bove.  Another  farcophagus,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Pulliola,  Cicero\  TulHoL-i’^ 
daughter,  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of  the  fame  Pope,  near  St. 

Sebaliian^  catacombs,  and  the  body  found  in  it  was  thrown  into  the  77- 
ber,  as  I have  before  obferved. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  court  are  the  ancient  ftatues  of  Forfuna  Redux',  statues. 

2inA  Augujius and  the  heads  oiVefpafian  and  Antoriinus  Pius  : but  the 
mod  admired  piece  of  all,  is,  a large  groupe,  which  dands  in  an  inclofedll  Toro  Far- 
court.  The  fubjed;  of  this  piece  is  the  fable  of  Amphion  and  his  brother 
Zethus  tying  Dirce,  their  dep-mother,  to  the  horns  of  a wild  bull  with 
a cord,  that  thus  die  might  be  torn  to  pieces.  Befides  Afnphion,  Zethus, 

2iX\d  Dirce,  the  groupe  exhibits  another  woman  (probably  the  vindidive 
Antiope)  a young  diepherd,  and  a dog  barking.  Amphion  and  Zethus 
appear  tranfported  with  the  mod  vehement  anger  and  defire  of  revenge, 
whild  Dirce  feems  overwhelmed  with  dread  and  grief*.  The  cord  with 
which  die  is  fadened  to  the  wild  bull,  and  the  dog,  in  this  groupe,  are 
not  at  all  anfwerable  to  the  red.  The  largenefs  of  this  piece  has  been 
the  occafion  of  its  being  much  damaged,  as  it  was  very  difficult  on  that 
account  to  preferve  it  entire ; for  it  exceeds  all  the  other  antique  groups 
cut  out  of  a fingle  block,  hitherto  known,  it  being  eighteen  palmi  in 
height,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  This  Foro  Famefe,  as  it  is  called, 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Caracalla^  baths,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III. 

The  fmall  pieces  that  had  been  broken  off  were  replaced  by  Giov.  Bat- 
tifia  Bianco,  a Milanefe,  without  the  lead  addition  of  any  thing  new ; 
and  it  is  furprifing,  that  a piece  fo  large,  and  confiding  of  fuch  variety 
of  figures,  diould  be  preferved  fo  many  ages  with  fo  little  damage. 

In  the  fame  place  dands  alfo  an  equedrian  datue  of  Auguftus,  or  Seve-  Other  antiqui- 
rus,  fomething  lefs  than  the  life,  but  cut  out  of  a fingle  block.  Here  are 
alfo  a budo  of  Antinous,  two  very  fine  datues  without  heads,  and  feve- 
ral  heads  of  houdiold  gods,  philofophers,  hAc. 

* The  whole  fable  may  be  read  in  Hyginus,  cap.  y.  and  Apollodorm  de  or'ig.  Dear.  lib.  iii. 
and  a plate  of  this  groupe  may  be  feen  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  Concerning  this 
groupe,  Pliny,  Hijl.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5.  fpealcs  thus  : Pollio  Afinius,  ut  fuit  acris  W/'v- 

menticE,  ftc  quoque  fpedlari  monumenta  fua  voluit,  in  iis  funt  Centauri Zethus  Amphion  ac 

Dirce  id  Taurus  vinculumque  ex  eodem  lapide,  Rhodo  advettla,  opera  ApoHonii  isf  Taurifei. 

‘ Pollio  Afinius,  a man  of  a warm  and  ambitious  temper,  was  alfo  extremely  fond  of  having 
‘ his  cunofities  taken  notice  of,  among  which  are  the  centaur  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  toge- 

ther  with  Dirce,  the  bull,  and  the  cord,  which  were  all  cut  out  of  one  block  by  Apollonius 

and  Taurifeus,  and  brought  to  Rome  from  Rhodes,’’ 
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"Within  the  palace,  on  the  flair-cafe,  are  two  flatucs,  in  a reclining 
poflurc,  of  river -gods,  and  two  fea-monflers  j and  further  on,  Arion* 
on  a dolphin’s  back.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  Hand  the  Hatues  of 
two  captive  Dacian  kings,  which  were  disfigured  by  the  fervants  of  the 
French  embaffador  who  once  refided  here,  by  putting  out  their  flambeaux 
againfl  them. 

The  hall  is  adorned  with  the  flatue  of  Alexander  duke  of  Parma,  who 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Flemijld  wars ; it  is  of  marble,  and  was  cut  out 
of  a fragment  of  one  of  the  fine  pillars  which  anciently  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Peace.  Along  the  walls  are  placed  feveral  flatues  of  gla- 
diators, and  buffs  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors.  Near  the  fine  marble 
chimney-piece  are  two  flatues  reprefenting  Plenty  and  Charity,  by  G.  della 
Porta,  which  are  highly  efleemed  by  connoifTeurs.  They  are  of  white 
marble,  and  were  at  firft  defigned  for  Paul  the  third’s  monument  in 
St.  Peters  church  ; but  they  were  afterwards  removed,  and  others  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  as  I obferved  before,  fubflituted  in  their  place. 

In  the  anti-chamber,  the  principal  adlions  of  the  above-mentioned 
Alexander  Farnefe,  the  interview  betwixt  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  at 
Nice,  and  the  conference  betwixt  Luther  and  cardinal  Cajetane  are  painted 
in  frefco  by  Faddeo  Zuccaro. 

In  the  upper  apartments  are  feen  twelve  antique  buffs  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  zs,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius,  Macriniis, 
Adrian,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  fulius  Ccej'ar,  and  Nero  when  a youth; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  buffo  among  thefe,  is  that  of  Caracalla,  for 
which  alone  fourteen  thoufand  fcudi,  or  crowns,  have  been  offered. 
Moft  of  the  antique  heads  that  have  been  dug  up  are  damaged  in  the 
nofe,  which  was  the  cafe  alfo  of  this ; but  the  piece  that  was  wanting  be- 
ing luckily  found,  has  been  replaced  fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leaff  perceivable 
flaw  in  it.  Here  alfo  are  the  following  pieces,  namely,  a m.arble  far- 
cophagus  with  a bajjo-relievo  of  Silenus  and  Bacchus ; another  bafj'o-relievo 
reprefenting  a facrifice,  and  Priapiis  under  the  figure  of  a Dcus  Terminus', 
three  flatues  of  Venus,  one  Handing,  and  the  others  in  a fitting  attitude; 
Meleager  of  red  Egyptian  marble,  and  Camillus  of  bronze  ; the  Hatues  of 
Taffd's,  Clorinda  and  Tancred ; an  Ifs  of  touch-Hone  ; Adonis  of  red  mar- 
ble betwixt  two  beautiful  hounds ; Hercules  when  a child  Hrangling  two 
ferpents  with  his  hands  ; and  the  refolute  Cneius  Martins  pulling  the 
thorn  out  of  his  foot,  in  bronze.  Here  are  alfo  the  buHs  of  Seneca,  So- 
lon, Diogenes,  Mithrldates,  Cicero,  Sahifl,  Lyfmachus,  Lyfias,  Pofidonius, 
Carueades,  Miltiades,  Euripides,  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Faujiina,  the 
poet  Dante,  &c.  in  marble. 

* The  author  fays  Iphion,  I fuppofe,  by  iniHake. 
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The  Varnefian  gallery  is  celebrated  among  all  peiTons  who  have  a tafle 
for  the  imitative  arts:  it  exhibits  the  oi  Per  Jens  Andromeda 

of  Galatea,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion,  Venus  and  Aiichifes,  Aurora  and  Polophemus,  &c.  admirably  well 
painted  in  frefco.  There  are  copper-plates  of  thefc  pieces  by  Pietro 
Aquila  and  others ; and  the  admirers  of  painting  will  be  highly  enter- 
tained with  a book  fold  \yyPo[ji  at  Pome,  entitled  Galleria  del  Palazzo  del 
Due  a di  Parma  in  Roma,  colle  Fa’ieolc  e jeompartimenti  di  chicro  ofcimo  e or- 
namenti  di Architettura  c Statue,  col  ritratto  e depojto  di  Annibale  Caracci, 
hreenzione  e difegno  di  Carlo  Maratti,  difegnata  e intagliata  in  acqua  forte 
da  Pietro  Aquila,  colle  inferizzioni  in  zierji,  di  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  libro  in 
25  fogli  Imperiali  per  trazerfo.  Bellori  gives  a fuller  account  of  it,  in 
his  lives  of  eminent  painters.  In  this  g?\\Qvy ' Annibal  Caracci  has  immor- 
talized himfelf  j but  his  brother  had  a fhare  in  fome  of  the 

pieces  j and  Galatea  2.x\di  Aurora,  to  befeen  here,  are  entirely  his.  Their 
uncle  Luigi  Caracci  has  alfo  given  a fpecimen  of  his  fkill  here,  in  the 
device  of  the  Farnefe  family  over  the  door.  A young  woman  embracing 
an  unicorn  was  painted  by  Domenichino.  Malvajia,  in  his  Felfina  Pittrice,  Some  account 
has  given  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three  Caraccds,  in  which  he 

Luigi,  mod:  of  whofe  works  are  to  be  feen  at  Bologna,  to  the  other  two; 
but  Bellori,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  prefers  Annibal  Caracci  to  the  reft. 

It  is  certain,  how'ever,  that,  like  other  eminent  perfons,  their  reputation 
after  death  is  far  greater  than  the  profperity  they  enjoyed  when  living. 

Augu/iin  died  of  vexation ; and  Annibal\  intenfe  application  in  painting 
this  Far nejian  gnW&ry,  for  which,  after  eight  years  labour,  he  was  very  in- 
differently rewarded,  threw  him  into  fuch  an  irregular  courfe  of  life, 
that  it  carried  him  off  about  feven  years  after  his  brother’s  death.  About 
ten  years  after  he  was  followed  by  Luigi,  who  died  of  chagrin  for  an 
overfight  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  painting  the  cupola  of  a church.  It 
feems  the  painting  viewed  from  the  fcaffolding  was  incomparable ; but 
when  that  was  taken  away,  and  it  came  to  be  viewed  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church  below,  the  whole  work  was  quite  difproportion- 
able 

One  of  the  mod:  remarkable  pieces  of  fculpture  in  this  gallery 
is  a young  veftal,  of  fixteen  or  feyenteen  years  of  age,  _^with  her^"''^’ 
veil.  The  innocence,  foftnefs,  and  beauty  of  the  face  is  fuch,  that 
many  connoiffeurs  think  it  equal  to  the  Mattel  Livia,  or  Faufina  the 
younger,  and  account  it  among  the  mod;  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 

Here  are  likewife  a marble  flatue  of  Mercury,  which  very  much  refem- 
bles  Antinous,  an  Apollo  of  Bajaltes,  reckoned  the  bed;  Ibatue  extant  of 

* Malvafta  Felpna  Pittrice,  part,  iii.  />.  418.  Richardforis  Freatife  on  Pairtirg  and 
Sculpture. 
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that  deity ; Ganymede,  Fau72m,  Hercules  fpinning,  with  Dejajiira  looking 
on,  all  of  marble;  and  a bufto  of  Homer,  of  Parian  marble,  though 
Pliny i in  his  natural  hiftory,  [lib.  xxxv.  c.  2.)  fays,  that  there  is  not  one 
genuine  image  of  that  poet  exifting.  The  grounds  of  this  tradition  are 
indeed  unknown  ; however,  ’tis  fuch  a head  as  that  great  poet  need  not 
be  afliamed  of. 

Over  the  gallery  is  a clofet  vdth  fine  paintings  by  Annibal,  or  accord- 
ing to  Malvafia,  by  all  the  three  Caracci's,  reprefenting  Hercules  delibe- 
rating, whether  he  (hall  take  to  the  way  of  virtue  or  that  of  pleafure  ; Circe 
offering  the  intoxicating  cup  to  Ulyjfes  Perfeus  and  Medufa,  with  other 
poetical  fables.  The  adjoining  apartment  called  the  Hermitage,  is  painted 
in  frefco  by  hanfranco,  and  the  Frife  by  Salviati  and  Zuccaro.  It  was 
formerly  likewife  remarkable  for  feveral  fine  pidtures  by  Annibal  Caracci 
and  Fitian-,  a fine  colledtion  of  Intaglio’s,  and  fome  defigns  hy  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  Michael  Angelo,  Polydoro,  and  Caracci ; a mufeum  of  na- 
tural curiofities,  with  many  other  things  of  value,  which  now  are  either 
given  away  or  removed  to  Parma ; however,  in  one  of  thefe  apartments 
is  to  he  feen  a noble  flatue  of  Caracalla,  with  that  of  Diana  of  Ephefus, 
and  Atlas  bearing  a celeftial  globe  on  his  fhoulders,  all  in  marble. 

II piccolo  Farnefe,  or  the  duke  of  Lungara'^  palace,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  is  worth  feeing,  were  it  only  for  its  fine  paintings  by 
Raphael,  Giulio  Ro?nano,  Gaudentio  Milanefe,  and  Rafaellino  del  Colie. 
They  are  all  in  frefco,  and  what  little  damages  they  had  fuflalned,  have 
been  repaired  by  Carlo  Maratti,  whofe  pencil  was  employed  in  the  fame 
manner  in  the  Caracci  gallery  in  the  great  Farnefe  palace.  The  flory  of 
Pfyche  painted  in  twelve  compartments,  where  the  banquet  of  the  gods 
and  Venus  in  her  car  drawn  by  two  doves  are  fo  much  admired,  is 
the  joint-work  of  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano.  The  Vulcan  on  a chim- 
ney-piece in  another  room,  is  faid  to  be  Giulio  Romano’^,  but  is  not  wor- 
thy of  fuch  a hand ; and  like  a pidture  of  Sodoma,  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment, feems  to  be  rather  the  work  of  fome  dauber,  who  was  cotem- 
porary with  Raphael. 

On  the  deling  of  another  room  is  Galatea  among  the  clouds  by  Raphael, 
her  car  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  one  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  yel- 
low. In  this  celebrated  piece  the  colours  are  much  faded  ; befides, 
fome  critics  obferve,  that  the  figures  are  too  fmall  for  the  diftance.  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  order  to  convince  Raphael  of  his  error,  is  faid  to  have 
drawn,  with  charcoal,  on  a wall,  a huge  head  of  a Faunus,  which  ftill 
remains,  and  is  highly  valued.  Raphael  took  the  hint,  and  could  never 
be  perfuaded  to  finifh  the  work.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  a more  parti- 
cular account  of  thefe  paintings,  will  be  very  agreeably  entertained  by 
perufing  the  two  following  books  of  prints : One  is  entitled. 
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Le  Jiozze  di  PJiche  e di  Amore  colie  loro  favole,  dipinte  da  Raffa'Ae  da 
XJrbino,  nella  Loggia  del  Signor  Duca  di  Parma  nel  Giardmo  alia  Lungara^ 
intagliate  in  acqua  forte  di  Nicolo  Dcrigtiy,  libro  in  XII.  fogli  Lnperialiy  ag^ 
giuntavi  limmagine  della  famoja  Galatea  del  medefmo  Raffaele  dipinta  nella 
Loggia  contigua  dell  ifeffo  Palazzo. 

The  other, 

Defcrizione  delle  immagini  dipinte  da  Raffaele  d'TJrbtno  nelle  Gamer e del 
Palazzo  Apofiolico  Vaticano-,  colla  defcrizione  della  Favola  d' Amore  e Pfche 
depinta  dal  medefimo  nella  loggia  detta  de  Ghigi,  cggi  del  Sig.  Duca  di  Par- 
ma in  Roma  alia  Lungara,  compofia  da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori  colV  aggiunta 
• d’alcuni  ragionamenti  in  onore  del  medefimo  Rafaele^  col  fuo  Ritratto  difeg- 
nato  da  Carlo  Maratti. 

This  palace  was  originally  built  \sq  Augufino  Chighi ; but  Paul  III.  who 
was  of  the  family,  found  means,  but  fuch  as  were  very  infa- 

mous, to  get  it  into  his  poffeffion.  At  prefent  it  has  but  little  of  its 
former  magnificence,  and  is  inhabited  by  lord  R , an  P.nglif>  noble- 

man, who  lives  there  with  his  Pfche.,  who  was  lately  a finger  on  the 
ftage  at  Naples. 

The  Gaetani  palace  affords  few  remarkable  things,  except  its  fine  mar-  Gaetani  pa, 
h\e  Perron,  which  is  accounted  to  be  the  finefl  mRome',  it  confidsof  four^®"’ 
flights,  in  all  an  hundred  and  twenty  fieps,  every  flep,  being  ten  feet  in 
length,  two  in  breadth,  and  of  a Angle  ftone  is  faid  to  have  coA  eighty 
fcudi.  In  the  court  are,  a coloffal  ftatue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  thofe  of  statue.'^. 
the  conful  Marcellus  or  Flaminius,  Adrian,  Bacchus,  Mfculapiiis,  &c.  in 
marble.  Within  the  palace  are  three  ftatues  of  Fauni,  a lole  or  Deja- 
nira,  with  a lion’s  fkin  on,  and  a club  in  her  hand,  whilA  Hercules  is  re- 
pofing  himfelf ; a beautiful  Mercury,  Apollo,  Silenm  and  Bacchus.  Here 
are  alfo  a conAderable  number  of  piilures  by  the  beft  mafters,  as  Fitian, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Annibal  Caracci,  Guido,  &c.  The  walls  of  the 
apartments  are  painted  with  landfcapes,  views,  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 
battles,  lAc.  Thfs  palace,  with  all  its  furniture,  the  duke  de  Gaetano  loft  in. 
one  night’s  ill  run  at  play,  to  prince  Rujpoli,  the  prefent  owner  of  it. 

As  prince  Giufiniani' % palace  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  for  ex-  Giuftiniani. 
quiAte  paintings,  fo  it  exceeds  any  in  Rome  for  Ane  ftatues.  The  fecond^"^"^^* 
ftory  confifts  of  a Suite  of  eleven  fpacious  apartments,  through  all  which 
is  a noble  Vifla  fuperior  to  any  of  that  kind  in  Rome.  In  the  court  ftand 
the  following  ftatues  in  marble,  namely,  that  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Ceres, 

Caius  Sextus  Epulo,  Apollo,  Martiana,  reprefen  ted  as  the  goddefs  of  health, 
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and  the  bufto’s  Titus  and  Tibej^ius.  On  the  Perron  or  flieps  before  the 
door,  are  the  ftatues  of  Tifus^  Marcus  Aurelius,  ^eptimius  Severus,  and 
Gallienus-,  and  above,  in  the  landing-place,  are  the  bufto’s  of  "Jupiter, 
Agrippina  the  elder,  Antoninus  Pius,  Trehonianus  Gallus,  Maximianus, 
and  Berejiice,  with  her  fine  trefibs,  with  a baffo-relievo  of  Amalihea  fuck- 
ling  Jupiter.  This  lafi:  piece  is  exceedingly  admired,  and  the  figures 
are  very  near  as  big  as  the  life.  In  the  hall  are  to  be  feen  a groupe  of 
two  gladiators  fighting,  the  ftatues  of  the  conful  Marcellas,  Faunas,  two 
of  Hercules,  and  a bufio  of  the  Tibvirtine  Sybil.  The  flatuc  of  Roma 
Ti'iwnphans,  which  formerly  flood  here,  is  now,  with  fome  other  ftatues, 
removed  into  the  Giufliniani  garden.  In  the  room  adjoining  are,  a cu- 
rious night  piece  by  Titian,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  flanding  before  Pi- 
late, a Lord’s- Sapper  and  the  twelve  apoflles  by  Albano,  and  a Medofina 
hy  Raphael.  With  fubmifiion  to  the  judges,  notwithftanding  the  uni- 
verfal  applaufethis  mafler-piece  of  has  met  with,  I am  not  pleafed 

with  the  capital  figure  in  it,  Az.  that  of  our  Saviour  ; for  the  counte- 
nance does  not  feem  to  exprefs  that  ferenity  and  confeious  innocence, 
and  much  lefs  the  divine  fandlity  of  the  perfon  it  reprefents ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  Pilate  difeovers  too  much  feverity  and  vehemence,  which 
is  not  confiftent  with  his  character.  This  piece  has  by  fome  been  attri- 
buted to  Matthias  Afion  a Fleming  j the  maffacre  of  the  Innocents  was 
painted  by  Poujjin,  and  Jejus  on  the  mount  of  Olives  by  Caravaggio. 
The  three  Amorini  or  fleeping  cupids  of  black  marble,  is  a very  pretty 
piece,  and  accounted  an  antique.  In  the  next  apartment  are  the  maffacre 
of  the  Innocents  by  Coimelli,  the  judgment  of  Solomon  by  Nicholas  Poujjin, 
transfiguration  on  the  mount  by  and  his  crucifixion  by 

Caravaggio  the  bufto  of  Julia  Pia  in  marble,  and  two  tables  of  ori- 
ental alabafeer.  > 

In  the  next  room  to  this,  arc,  the  refurredtion  of  Ch rift  by  Spadarino 
St.  John  the  evangelift  by  Tintoretti  j Mary  Magdalen  anointing  our  Sa- 
viour’s feet  by  Calabrefe ; the  widow’s  fon  of  Nain  by  Parmegiano  ; the 
liealing  of  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  the  converfion  of 
Mary  Magdalen.  In  the  next  room  are,  the  marriage  of  Cana  by  Paolo 
Veronefe,  Mary  Magdalen  by  Caravaggio,  and  the  transfiguration  of  Chrifi; 
by  Cioeveta  ; likewife  a white  marble  bufto  of  Drujus,  the  emperor  Va- 
lerian of  Serpentina,  Scipio  Africaniis,  of  a kind  of  Fgyptian  marble ; 

Piciuies.  and  laftly,  Alexander  the  Great  of  Pietra  Paragone,  or  touch-ftone. 

In  this  apartment  is  to  be  feen  a Venus  hy  Titian,  in  imitation  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  except  that  Titian  has  partly  covered  his  with  a kind 
of  drapery  of  fine  linen.  Here  are  alfo  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  by 
Saltarelli  a Genoefe,  a dying  Seneca  by  Calabreji’,  or,  according  to  others 
by  Lanfranchi St.  Matthew  by  Caracci  j St.  Mark  by  Caravaggio  ; St. 
Lzike  by  Lamfiranchi  j three  St.  Johns  by  Alba?io,  Domeni china,  and  P^a- 
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phad pope  Julius  II.  by  the  fame  hand  ; the  annunciation  hy  BagUoni 
the  nativity  of  Chrift,  or  a copy  of  Corregio\  La  Notte ; the  marriage  of 
Cana  by  Baglioni  3 the  money-changers  and  traders  driven  out  of  the 
temple,  by  Paolo  VeroneJe\  Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  by  Bourguigmne 
the  elder  3 the  vifitation  of  the  virgin  Mary  by  Mola  a Switzer  3 the  an- 
nunciation, a piece  highly  efteemed,  by  Huvet  a Frenchman  3 a piece  ftill 
in  greater  eftimation,  reprefenting  Chrift  healing  the  woman  with  the 
iflue  of  blood  by  Annibal  Caracci  3 a Nativity  by  PouJJin  3 Chrift  fcourged 
by  the  elder  Palma  3 Mary  Magdalen  by  Caravaggio  3 Chrift  appearing 
to  Peter  in  the  Via  Appia  by  Annibal  Caracci  3 the  woman  with  the  if- 
fue  of  blood  cured,  by  touching  our  Saviour’s  garment  by  Domenichino  3 
Chrift  feeding  of  five  thoufand  perfons,  by  the  fame  hand  3 Chrift  en- 
tring  yeriijalem  by  Albano  3 Chrift  conferring  with  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
rifees,  fcourged,  and  carried  out  to  be  crucified,  all  three  by  Caravaggio  3 
Chrift  with  the  two  difciples  at  Emaus  by  the  fame  3 the  three  wife  men 
of  the  eaft  by  Gerardino  a Florentine  3 the  virgin  Mary  s flight  into  Egypt 
by  Valentin  a Frejichman  3 a Madonna  by  Correggio  3 a dejcent  from  the 
crofs  by  Guercino  3 and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  by  Rojf  a Milanefe. 

I little  expected  to  fee  the  portraits  of  Calvin  and  Luther  here,  without  Portraits  of 
fome  ignominious  circumftances.  Here  are  two  fine  reprefen tations 
the  deluge  in  alabafter.  One  particular  apartment  in  this  palace  is  filled 
with  above  forty  portraits  of  the  virgin  Mary^  moft  of  them  by  Raphael.  Forty  portraits 
All  the  jaumbs  of  the  doors  in  the  upper  apartments  are  of  Verde  antico. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  two  porphyry  urns,  a table 
of  green  marble,  two  pillars  of  Verde  antico^  with  capitals  of  Serpentino 
marble,  two  others  of  yellow  marble,  and  two  of  porphyry  3 an  Egyp- 
tian idol,  Hygeia,  Diana,  one  of  the  Mules,  Flarpocrates,  Apollo  with 
Matfyas'i  fkin,  a Gladiator,  Diana  of  Ephejus,  Marfyas,  the  mother  of  ike 
Gods  or  Nature,  with  many  breafts  and  heads  of  feveral  animals  on  her 
body  3 two  fmall  centaurs  3 a fmall  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
like  the  great  one  in  the  capitol  5 a Venus  Hermaphroditis ; two  brafs  fta- 
tues  of  Herades  and  Mercury,  about  three  feet  high,  and  greatly  admired 
by  judges  3 the  former  an  antique,  the  latter  by  Francefco  Fiamingo  3 the 
Egyptian  Anubis,  with  a dog’s  head  in  his  hand  in  bronze  3 and  laftlv, 
an 'admirable  piece  of  fculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  reprefenting  a dead 
Chrift  carried  hy  Jo feph  Arimathea  oc  Nicodemus,  in  marble,  and  fome- 

thing  lefs  than  the  natural  fize. 

Next  to  thefe  come  the  bufto’s  of  Jupiter  Pliivius,  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
that  of  Nero,  accounted  the  beft  in  Rome  of  that  emperor  3 likewile  of 
tiie  old  prince  Giujliniano  by  Bernini  3 the  ftatue  of  pope  Innocent  X.  of 
Ferro  Cotta,  by  the  fame  hand  3 and  the  heads  of  a horfe  and  an  ox, 
both  antiques  and  of  white  marble. 
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On  the  deling  of  the  famous  gallery  belonging  to  this  palace  the  life 
of  the  emperor  ‘jujhnian  is  finely  painted  in  Jrejco^  by  Luigi  Ziiccaro,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Peruzzi.  The  large  marble  flatue  of  Minerva 
in  armour,  in  this  gallery,  is  faid  to  have  cofi;  fixty  thoufand  fcudi  ; 
feven  thoufand  were  paid  for  the  head  only,  which  was  not  found  for 
forne  time  after  the  other  part  had  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Campus  Martins : however,  in  the  judgment 
of  Ibmc,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  ftatue  of  Meleager  that  ftands  by  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  connoiifeurs,  the  fineft  piece  in  all  the  gallery  is  a 
he-goat,  in  white  marble.  The  beautiful  Veftal  is  alfo  very  much  ad- 
mired, both  for  the  face  and  drapery.  The  ftatues  of  Cleopatra,  Capro- 
nia,  Leda,  Faujiina  the  younger,  Ceres,  Harpocrates,  Apollo,  a Baccha- 
nalian, Silenus,  Venus  coming  out  of  a bath,  Vitellius,  Domitian,  the 
emperor  pfiijiinian,  JEJculapius,  and  Diana  with  a dog ; the  bufto’s  of 
Pindar,  Homer,  Socrates,  the  Sibylla  Tiburtina,  'Janus  Bijrons,  Faunas, 
Julius  Ccsejar,  ‘Tiberius,  Trajan,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Vitellius,  Claudius,  Al- 
binas, Maximine  (of  ferpentine,)  and  2.  bajfo-relievo  oi  Apollo,  Minerva 
and  the  Mufes,  are  all  fine  antiques.  The  modern  pieces  to  be  feen 
here,  are,  a copy  of  the  Cleopatra,  facing  it,  by  Bernini,  a ftatue,  by 
Bernini,  of  his  own  fon,  and  a head  of  Charles  V.  by  an  unknown  hand. 
The  landfcapes  in  this  gallery  are  by  Bruhl,  a Dutchman. 

I have  here  confined  myfelf  to  a fmall  part  of  the  curiofities  in  this 
palace,  as  a particular  defcripticn  of  it  would  have  filled  a volume,  both 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  original  paintings  which  are  no  lefs 
than  feven  hundred,  and  the  antique  monuments  which  are  nineteen 
hundred  j five  hundred  of  which  are  ftatues,  as  may  be  particularly 
feen  in  that  pompous  work,  called  Galleria  Giujiiniana,  publifhed  at 
Rome  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1631. 

On  the  fpot  where  this  palace  ftands  were  anciently  the  baths  of  Nero 
and  Severus  j fo  that  at  laying  the  new  foundation,  granate,  bafaltes,  and 
other  kinds  of  fine  marble,  with  a great  number  of  ftatues,  bufto’s,  and 
bajfo-relievd s,  were  found  there,  which  are  noble  ornaments  to  the 
palace. 

The  palace  of  cardinal  Gualtieri,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Manfroni 
family,  abounds  with  curiofities,  the  greateft  part  of  which  were  purchafed 
from  the  prior  Antonio  Renji.  The  library,  which  confifts  of  above  thirty- 
five  thoufand  volumes,  was  moftly  colledled  by  cardinal  Gualtieri,  whilft 
he  was  nuncio  in  France.  Among  the  paintings  to  be  feen  here,  are, 
the  fcourging  of  Chrift,  by  Carravaggio,  David,  by  Pietro  de  Cortona, 
the  virgin  Mary  and  our  Saviour,  by  Albert  Durer,  tlje  rape  of  Luropa, 
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by  Gaido  Rheni  j and  feveral  other  valuable  pieces  by  BrugheU  Pietro  Pe- 
rughwy  Bajferano.,  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a very  grand  colledlion  of  fine  por- 
celaine  images  of  China  and  'Japan ; earthen  vafes,  faid  to  be  painted  by 
Raphael  and  his  difciples ; likewife  fine  wax-work ; Roman.,  Greek,  Etru- 
rian, and  Egyptian  antiquities ; ancient  and  modern  medals ; cameo' i 
(among  which  is  a very  large  one  of  Alexander  the  Great-,)  intaglio's, 
fhells,  infedts,  and  other  natural  curiofitiesj  mathematical  inftruments 
of  all  kinds,  &c.  A plate  of  the  beautiful  marble  flatue  of  Vejla,  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  fecn  in  Montfaucon  Suppl.  tom.  i.  p.  65. 

An  admirer  of  fculpture  will  not  omit  feeing  the  fine  buflo’s  and  Palazzo  Lan- 
bajfo-relievo' s in  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  in  the  Strada  Coronari,  A fla-  ° 
tue  of  the  Ephefian  Diana  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  here ; and  among 
the  pidlures,  Annibal  Caracci’^  piece  of  Silenus  drawn  by  two  Fauni  is 
an  admirable  piece. 

The  hall  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  at  prefent  inhabited  by  the  Vene-  Palazzo  s. 
tian  embaflador,  is  accounted  the  largeft  in  Rome.  The  ancient  paint- 
ings  in  frefco  with  which  it  is  adorned,  are  highly  valued  j the  figure  of 
Plenty  with  a cornucopia  is  finely  painted.  Here  is  alfo  a celebrated 
pidlure,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  of  the  adoration  of  the  Eaflern  Magi. 

In  the  court,  gallery,  and  on  “Cao,  perron  of  the  palace  of  duke  Mattel  Palace  of  duke 
are  a confiderable  number  of  fine  antique  flatues,  bajfo-relievo's,  and 
buflo’s,  many  of  which  were  dug  up  near  the  Villa  Mattel.  Among  the 
former,  Jupiter  and  Flora  are  mofi:  admired  ; and  a facrifice  before  the 
Pantheon,  Romulus  and  Remus,  Accia,  &c.  are  the  mofl  remarkable  among 
the  latter.  Here  are  alfo  fome  ancient  marble  chairs ; but  quite  diffe- 
rent from  the  ^edes  Stercoraria  in  the  Lateran.  The  rooms  are  painted 
in  frejco  by  Domenichino,  Albani,  and  Lanfranchi.  The  principal  pidures 
to  be  feen  here,  are,  Rachel,  by  Domenichino,  Chrifl  on  the  mount  of 
Olhes,  by  Carravaggio  a Nativity,  by  Bajfano,  and  St.  Peter,  by  Guido 
Rheni.  Before  the  palace  is  a fountain,  adorned  with  four  excellent 
bronze  flatues,  cafl:  in  1585,  by  Faddeo  Landini,  a Florentine. 

The  Palazzo  MaJJimi  contains  a great  number  of  flatues  and  bajh-  Palazzo  Mef- 
relievo's  ; particularly  a very  large  antique  flatue  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  which  is  the  only  one  at  Rome. 

Another  palace  belonging  to  the  fame  family  joins  to  the  former,  Palazzo  della 
though  it  has  the  name  of  Palazzo  delle  Colonne.  The  moft  remarkable  Colonne. 
pieces  of  fculpture  here,  are,  the  flatues  of  JEfctdapius,  Apollo,  a gla- 
diator, and  a bronze  Bacchus  the  bufto’s  of  Claudius,  Commodus,  Gor- 
dianus,  Pius,  and  Macrinus-,  and  a fine  lion  \n  bajh-relievo.  This  palace 
does  not  want  for  other  kinds  of  antiquities,  nor  good  paintings. 

The  palace  of  the  marquis  Palanjicini,  for  modern  and  large  pieces  Palazzo  Pala- 
of  paintings,  has  few  equals.  Befides  feveral  beautiful  landfcapes,  by 
3 Poujtn, 
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Pcujfm^  Claude  horrain,  and  Salvator  Rojjh,  here  are  alio  a great  mini- 
her  of  pi(flures  by  Ca?'lo  Maratfi ; Apollo  crowning  Virtue^  by  Andrea 
Sacchi  j the  three  Graces,  by  ‘Titian  ; the  ftory  of  Scipio  and  the  beauti- 
ful Spanijlo  captive,  by  Bachicbe ; Alexander  the  Greats  with  Da7'ius's  fa- 
mily by  Piola^  a Genoefe  \ but  a piece  that  can  never  be  too  much  ad- 
mired, a defeent  from  the  crojs^  being,  in  all  refpe(fts,  the  maflerpiece 
of  Guido.  The  furniture  of  this  palace  is  entirely  fuitable  to  its  gran- 
deur ; and  that  of  the  affembly-room  is  of  rich  brocade  v/ith  a gold 
fringe. 

Palace  cf  hi  tlic  gallery  of  a palace  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  belonging  to  prince 

Tainiili,  Pamfdio^  the  mod  remarkable  actions  of  JEneas  are  painted  in  frefcOy 

by  Pietro  di  Cortona.  A particular  and  vrell-executed  reprefen tation  of 
the  whole  is  publilhed  in  a work  entitled  La  Galleria  dipinta  in  Roma  nel 
Palazzo  del  Signer  PrencipePanJlHoy  con  ripartimenti  di  chiaro  ofeuro  e favole 
di  Lncay  difegnate  e intagliate  in  acqua  forte  da  Carlo  Cefio,  opera  di  1 6 
fogli  Imperiali  per  traverfo.  Both  this,  and  the  other  palace  of  Pamfli 
in  de\t  Corfo,  are  ornamented  with  fine  piclures ; particularly  the  latter, 
in  which  are  feveral  landfcapes,  by  Pouf  in  j a Madonna  y by  Guido  y 
in  which  a mixture  of  beauty  and  devotion  is  admirably  expreffed ; a 
VeniiSy  by  Titian  j the  MalTacre  of  the  Innocents,  Sufannay  2i\\6.Galateay  by 
Lanfranchi y and  a room  full  of  portraits ; among  the  reft,  Do?ma  Olym- 
pia at  full  length.  Here  are  alfo  feven  large  beautiful  tables  of  touch- 
done,  three  of  Sicilian  jafper,  three  of  black  and  white  antique  marble, 
a very  large  one  inlaid  with  Lapis  Lazzuliy  agate,  &c.  an  oval  piece  of 
Corneliany  two  fpans  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad  j two  oval  pieces  of 
Amethyfy  each  a fpan  in  breadth  j behdes  a great  quantity  of  fuperb 
furniture ; fo  that  the  red  damafk  hangings,  prefented  to  the  prince  by 
the  republic  of  VcjiicCy  feem  but  mean,  when  compared  to  the  reft. 
The  Ofenforiumy  faid  to  have  coft  fixty  thoufand  feudiy  is  fhewn  but 
once  a year,  when  it  is  expofed  to  public  view  in  St.  Ague’s  church  in 
the  Piazza  Navon. 

Piazza  Na-  The  Piazza  Navona  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  areas  in  Romey 
and  was  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis.  The  breadth  of  it  is  near  eighty 
common  paces,  and  the  length  above  three  hundred  and  eighty  j or,  ac- 
cord in  o-  to  a geometrical  meafurement,  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
architedlonic  palmi  broad,  and  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  length. 
The  three  ftately  fountains  in  this  area  keep  the  air  continually  frefla  and 
cool  ; and  as  the  whole  piazza  can  be  laid  two  or  three  feet  under  wa- 
ter, perfons  of  quality  and  fortune,  during  the  two  hotteft  months,  and 
efpecially  in  the  evenings  of  the  four  Sundays  in  Augufy  refort  hither  in 
their  coaches  for  coolnefs.  Before  and  after  this  inundation  the  piazza 
or  area  is  very  carefully  fwept  and  cleaned  j and  as  it  is  well  paved,  it 
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foon  dries  again,  without  caufing  any  ofFenfive  fmell,  or  noxious  exhala- 
tions. The  noble  ftatue  of  Neptune,  which  adorns  one  of  the  foun- 
tains, is  by  Bernini ; and  the  Triton  and  dolphin  are  the  work  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ; but  the  great  fountain  in  the  center  is  a lingular  inftance 
of  Bernini'^  Hcill.  The  whole  work  refembles  an  irregular  rock,  and  on 
the  chief  angles  of  this  rock  are  cololTal  ftatues  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  and  feveral  large  filhes  ; a fea-horfe, 
and  a lion  feem  to  fpring  out  of  a cavern  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  Da- 
nube, by  Claude,  a Frenchman,  has  an  oar  in  his  hand  -,  the  Ganges,  by 
Baretti,  is  reprefented  like  a moor  the  ftatue  of  the  Nile,  by  Fancelli, 
has  its  head  covered,  as  an  emblem  of  its  fpring  being  unknown  * j the 
fourth,  which  is  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River,  in  America,  was 
made  by  Antonio  Raggi.  All  thefe  feveral  pieces  are  of  white  marble. 
On  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which  is  twenty-feven  feet  high,  is  a pe- 
deftal  of  about  feventeen  feet,  on  which  ftands  an  obelilk,  which  is 
lixty  feet  high,  terminated  with  a crofs  on  the  top ; fo  that  the  whole 
height  taken  together  is  near  a hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  obelillc, 
which  is  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  full  of  hieroglyphics,  was  found  in 
Caracalla^  Circus,  It  was  eredled  herein  1651,  hy  Btnocent  1C.  with 
infcriptions  on  all  the  four  lides  j one  of  which  is  as  follows : 

* PoffibJy  this  ingenioijs  fancy  took  its  rife  from  wha:t  Lucan  fays  : 

Jrcanuyn  natura  caput  non  proiulit  ulli, 

Nec  Ucuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  videre. 

‘ Great  Nature  veils  her  head  from  human  eyes 

*■  And,  Nile,  thy  fource  our  bufy  fearch  defies. 

The  fource  of  the  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients ; but,  in  our  days,  it  is 
fufficiently  known  from  credible  accounts  ; fo  that  the  veil  might  now  be  taken  away. 
In  the  time  of  Innocent  X.  however,  when  Bernini  defigaed  this  fountain,  it  was  otherwife  ; 
and  what  Ovid  fays  of  the  Nile  was  true  at  that  time  : 

• nec  contigit  ulli 

Hoc  vidijje  caput. 

‘ His  latent  head  no  mortal  eye  has  feen.’ 
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Obeltfcumy 

Ab  Imp.  Ant.  Car ac alia  Roma'm  adveBwny 
Cum  inter  Circi  Cajlrenfis  rudera 
Conf radius  diu  jacuiffety 
Inmcentius  Decimus  Pont.  Opt.  Max. 

Ad  fontis  forique  ornatum 
PranjiuUty  injiauravity  erexit 
Anno  Sal.  MDCLI.  Pontiff.  VII. 

‘ This  obeliHc,  brought  to  Pome  by  the  emperor  Caracallay  and  long 
‘ buried  in  fragments  among  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  CaJirenfiSy  was,  by 
‘ Innocent  X.  the  greatefl:  and  heft  of  Popes,  removed  hither,  repaired, 

‘ and  ereded  in  this  place,  as  an  ornament  to  the  fountain  and  the 
‘ area,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1651,  and  the  feventh  of  his  pontificate.’ 

This  piazza  or  area,  were  all  its  buildings  like  St.  Agnes'^  church  or 
the  Pamfili  palace,  would  be  one  of  the  nobleft  in  the  world  j but  the 
difparity  in  the  buildings  is  very  great,  there  being  feveral  of  them 
very  mean.  Befides,  the  lumber,  old  cloaths,  iron- work,  the  yewijh 
pedlars,  and  the  herb-ftalls,  are  a great  nufance,  and  extremely  debafe 
its  appearance. 

Thofe  travellers  who  come  to  Rome  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Italyy  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Flaminiay  or  as  it  is  now  called.  Porta 
del  Popolo.  This  gate  is  built  of  'Tivertine  ftone,  from  a defign  of  Mi- 
chael Angeloy  and  is  adorned  with  four  marble  pillars,  and  the  ftatues  of 
St.  Peter  and  Pauly  cut  in  marble  by  Mochi.  On  the  architrave  is  this 
infcription  : 

Pius  IV.  Pont.  Max. 

Portam  in  hanc  amplitudinem  extulit, 

Viam  Flaminiam  Jfravit  An.  III. 

‘ This  gate  was  thus  enlarged,  and  the  Flaminian  road  repaired,  by 
* Pius  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 

The  inner  facade  was  repaired  by  Bernini ; juft  before  the  public 
entry  of  Chrijiina  queen  of  Sweden  into  Romey  which  occafioned  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  : 
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Felici  fauftoque  ingrejfut 

Chrijiince  Suecorum  Regina.  A.  Dorn.  MDCLP'. 

‘ For  the  profperous  and  happy  entry  of  Chrijiina  queen  of  Sweden, 

' 1655.’ 

Upon  entering  the  city  through  this  gate,  the  mind  mufl:  be  filled  Piazza  del 
with  lofty  ideas  of  the  city  of  Rome  j for  the  view  which  at  once  fiirikes 
the  eye  of  the  fpedtator  is  indeed  furprifingly  grand  and  magnificent. 

The  large  noble  area,  an  aftonifhing  obelifk,  a fuperb  fountain,  two 
beautiful  churches  exactly  refembling  each  other,  three  fine  ftreets  run- 
ning in  a diredl  line,  as  if  they  were  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  obe- 
lifk j all  thefe  muft  have  an  uncommon  effed:  on  the  mind  of  a ftran- 
ger  at  the  firft  view.  The  ftreet  on  the  left-hand  is  called  Sfrada  del 
Babuino,  the  middle  is  called  II  Corfo,  and  that  on  the  right  Ripetta. 

The  only  fault  in  thefe  ftreets  is  want  of  regularity  in  the  buildings, 
the  houfes  not  being  of  equal  elegancy.  The  Corfo,  which  is  all  level,  ji  Corfo. 
and  in  a dired  line,  has  not,  perhaps,  its  equal  for  length  From 
the  gate  (without  which  alfo  the  road,  for  fome  hundred  paces,  runs  in 
a dired  line,  and  is  well  paved  and  walled  on  each  fide)  to  the  obelific, 
is  a hundred  and  forty-fix  paces  ; and  near  the  fountain,  which  is  about 
twenty-four  paces  in  diameter,  is  the  ftarting- place  for  the  carnival  horfe- 
races.  It  is  about  a hundred  paces  from  the  fountain  to  the  tv/o  fimilar 
churches  j and  from  thence  to  the  Bolognetti  palace,  about  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  paces;  fo  that  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  there  is 
a view  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty  common  paces  in  a 
dired  line.  Others  compute  the  breadth  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  "Y  to 
be  an  hundred  paces,  its  length  a hundred  and  three,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Corfo  an  Italian  mile  and  a hundred  and  ten  geometrical 
paces,  each  pace  being  equal  to  five  feet.  The  outfide  of  the  two 
churches  above-mentioned  is  adorned  with  very  fine  pillars  and  fiatues ; 
and  within,  the  architedure  is  admirable  and  exadly  uniform.  S.  Ma- 
ria del  Monte  Santo,  one  of  thefe  churches,  was  finiflied  in  the  year 
1675,  S.  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  the  other,  in  the  year  1679:  both 
were  built  by  cardinal  Guajlaldi,  who  has  a very  fine  monument  in  the 
latter.  The  brafs  bufto’s  of  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  are  hy  Lucenii, 
and  the  beautiful  white  marble  fiatues  of  the  Virtues  are  the  work  of 

* As  to  elegant  buildings,  not  to  mention  the  Stradj  Nova  in  Genoa,  it  is  excceeded  ' 

by  Rne  heuve  and  Riie  du  Po  at  ’Turin. 

t Tnat  is,  near  the  two  churches,  where  it  is  broadeft,  and  as  it  were  the  bafis  of  the 
triangle,  which  terminates  in  a point  near  the  gate. 
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Antonio  Rdggi.  Thefe  churches  were  built  under  the  diredlion  of  Ber-- 
tnni  and  Carlo  Fontana^  and  were  dehgned  by  the  former.  The  car- 
dinal by  whom  they  were  founded,  had,  for  a confiderable  time,  been 
treafurer  to  the  apoflolic  chamber,  which  occafoned  a farcafm  to  be 
thrown  upon  him,  namely,  ‘ That  thefe  churches  were  built  by  way  of 
‘ expiation  for  the  immenfe  wealth  he  had  fo  unjuftly  amalTed ; and 
‘ that  it  were  to  be  wilhed  all  who  had  the  fingering  of  public  money 
‘ felt  fuch  remorfes  of  confcience,  for  then  new  churches  would  rife 
tie  ‘ apace  in  every  great  city.’  The  obelilk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
ftood  formerly  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  and  was  brought  to  Pome  from 
Heliopalis  in  Egypf^  by  order  of  Augujlus^  as  is  mentioned  in  the  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  pedeftal  j but  as  this  obelilk  was  not  found  on  the  pedeftal, 
both  being  dug  up  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  this  might  eafily 
have  been  another  obelifk,  fet  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus  by  Confiantine 
the  Great  j efpecially  as  that  of  Augufius  is  faid  to  have  been  a hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  high  : whereas  the  height  of  this  obelilk,  exclufive 
of  the  pedeftal,  according  to  Mercati’%  treatife  de  Obelifcisy  is  but  eighty- 
eight  feet,  or  a hundred  2in6.  (Q'fQn  palmi . In  the  year  1589,  this  fii- 
perb  obelilk  was,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  (to  whom  this  city  owes  many 
public  works  of  ornament,  and  utility)  removed  from  the  place  where  it 
had  long  been  buried  in  obfcurity,  and  eredled  here.  This  arduous 
work  was  happily  conduced  by  his  favourite  architect  Domenico  Fontana. 
Two  fides  of  the  pedeftal  are  taken  up  by  the  following  ancient  in- 
fcription  : 

Imp.  Ccefar  Dhi  F. 

Augujius 

Pontifex  Maximus 
Imp.  XII.  Cof.  XL  Frib.  Pot.  XW. 

/Egypto  in  potejiatem 
Populi  Romani  redaBdy 
Soli  donum  dedit. 

* The  emperor  Augujius  Ccefar,  high-prieft,  &c.  having  conquered 
‘ Egypt y and  united  it  to  the  Roman  ftate,  confecrated  this  obelilk  to  the 
‘ Sun.’ 

On  the  third  fide  has  been  added  the  following  infcription : 


Sixtus 
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Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Obelifcum  hunc 
a Ccefare  Aug.  Soli 
In  Circo  Maximo  ritu 
Dicatum  impio^ 

Miferafidd  ruind 
FraBim  obrutumque 
Erui^  transferrin 
Forma  fua  reddiy 
Crucique  inviStif. 
dedicari  jujjit. 

A.  MDLXXXIX.  Pont.  IF. 

‘ This  obelifk,  firft  with  impious  rites,  dedicated  to  the  fun  in  the 

* Circus  MaximuSy  by  the  emperor  AugufiuSy  and  afterwards  broken  and 
‘ buried  in  ruins,  was  dug  up,  removed  hither,  repaired,  and  dedicated 
‘ to  the  invincible  crofs,  by  order  of  his  holinefs  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the 

* year  of  Chrift  1589.  and  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate/ 

This  obelifk  is  full  of  hieroglyphics ; and  in  the  crofs  on  the  top  is  fet 
a fmall  piece  of  ChrifVs  crofs,  as  is  pretended. 

LaPiazza  diSpagna  is  generally  pretty  much  frequented,  both  on  ac-  La  Piazza, 
count  of  the  coffee-houfes,  and  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  ^i  Spagna. 
ufually  lodge  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  fountain  in  this  piazza  re- 
fembles  a fhip,  and  was  fet  up  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  memory  of  the 
taking  of  Rochelle y by  the  papifts,  from  the  French  huguenots;  that  city  be- 
ing the  chief  place  of  arms,  ^c.  in  the  poffeflion  of  that  unhappy  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  Picchini  palace  are  four  marble  ftatues,  very  well  worth  feeing,  picchini  /«- 
The  firfl,  though  without  either  head  or  feet,  is  exceedingly  admired 
for  the  drapery  : The  fecond,  is  a large  wolfj  the  third,  a Venus,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Venus  of  Medici s,  but  fomething  larger  than  that  cele- 
brated ftatue,  neither  is  it  of  equal  beauty.  The  fourth  and  moft  ex- 
quifite  piece  of  them  all  is  a naked  Meleager  of  Parian  marble ; but  this, 
like  moft  of  the  Grecian  antique  ftatues,  has  contracted  a yellownefs  by 
length  of  time,  which,  however,  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  It  rings 
almoft  like  brafs,  or  other  metal.  On  the  left  fide  of  this  ftatue  is  a 
boar’s  head,  which,  from  the  meannefs  of  the  performance,  appears  to 
be  done  by  another  hand ; and  on  the  right  fide  (lands  a hound,  with  his 
right  ear  broken  off:  the  ftatue  itfelf  wants  the  left  hand,  and  is  reckoned 
a mafter-piece,  and  valued  at  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  fcudi.  Some 
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look  upon  it  to  be  defigned  ion  Adonis : an  exadl  print  of  It  is  to  be  feen 
in  Mo77tJmico?i's  antiquities. 
gladia-  palace  of  the  princefs  of  Piombino  has  little  to  attradl  the  curio- 

fity  of  a ftranger,  except  one  ftatue  of  a gladiator  mortally  wounded  j 
which  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  one. 

Infcription  on  I havc  already  defcribed  the  bridge  called  Ponte  S.  Afigelo  j fo  that  I 
yfa'sakrla^^^  infcription  in  honour  of  NarfeSy  on  a bridge  over  the 

river  Anio  in  the  Via  Solaria^  about  three  Italian  miles  from  Rome. 

Imperante  D.  N.  Piijjimo  ac  triumphali  femper  JuJiiniano  P.  P.  Aug, 
Ann.  XXXVIIL 

Narfes^  Vir  gloriofjjimus  & Prapojitus  Sacri  Palatii  Ex  Conf.  atque  Pa- 
triiius,  pojl  Vibtoriam  Gothicam^  ipjis  ^ eorum  Regibus  celeritate  mirabili 
conjlibfu  publico  fupcratis  atque  projlratis^  libertate  Urbis  Romce  ac  totius  Ita- 
lice  rejiitutd,  Pontem  Via  Salaries  ufque  ad  aquam  a nefandijjimo  Potila  7y- 
ranno  deJlruBwn,  purgato  fuminis  alveo  in  meliorem  Jiatum^  quam  quondam 
fuerat^  renovavit. 

‘ In  the  38  th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  moft  gracious  and  ever  vidto- 
‘ rioLis  fovereign  pfujlinian^  Narjes^  governor  of  the  moft  facred  palace, 
‘ a nobleman  of  confular  dignity,  and  of  the  moft  eminent  virtues,  af- 
‘ ter  his  fignal  and  fudden  defeat  of  the  Goths,  headed  by  their  king 
‘ (whereby  Rome  and  all  Italy  were  refeued  from  flavery,)  cleared  the 
‘ channel  of  the  river,  and  rebuilt,  with  improvements,  this  bridge  of 
‘ the  Via  Solaria,  which  had  been  totally  demoliftied  to  the  water’s 
^ edge,  by  the  favage  tyrant  I’otila* 

Here  is  another  infcription  in  Latin  verfe  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  houfe  of  Signior  delPozzo  exhibits  a treafure  of  Nicholas  PouJJins 
paintings ; among  which  are  the  following  pieces,  ziiz.  the  baptifm  of 
Chrift;  the  ficraments  of  confirmation,  marriage,  and  extreme  undtion; 
Rebecca  at  the  watering-place;  the  burial  of  Phocion-,  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne-, fome  landfcapes,  and  Chrift  giving  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  St.  Veter. 

In  the  palace  of  the  duke  di  Zogarola,  of  the  family  of  Rofpliglio/i, 
which  was  formerly  called  Palazzo  de  Mazzarini,  are  to  be  feen  feveral 
pieces  in  frefco  by  Bernardo  Cajielli,  Pietro  Gobbio,  and  d’Angeli  ; Diana's 
hath  hyAlbano,  and  other  pidlures.  The  moft  remarkable  apartment  be- 
longing to  this  palace,  at  prefent,  is  the  fummer-houfe,  which  has  a view 
of  the  Piazza  del  Monte  cavallo,  where,  in  the  fummer  evenings,  the 
})rincefs  keeps  her  afiemblies.  Here  are  two  admirable  pillars  of  red 
marble  with  white  veins  like  thofe  fo  much  admired  at  St.  'Januarius' s 
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church  at  Naples ; the  marble  ftatues  of  Minerva,  Faiinus,  Hercules, 

Pallas  with  her  fymbol  the  owl  ; a bufto  of  Nero  with  a beard,  and  a 
beautiful  bajfo-relicvo  by  Michael  Angelo  two  fine  flower-pots  painted  on 
glafs,  &c.  The  paintings  are,  Sampfon  exerting  his  laft  effort  on  the  pillars, 
and  thereby  deftroying  great  numbers  of  the  Philijlines,  by  PouJJin  ox  Do- 
menichino,  king  David’?,  triumph  by  the  latter,  ylndromeda  by  Guido 
Rheni,  Adam  and  Rve  amidfl;  an  infinite  variety  of  beafts  and  birds,  by 
Piola,  Armida  finding  Rinaldo  afleep  by  Albano  or  Baglioni,  ?iX\A  Armida  in 
a car  in  another  piecezVz  frefco  hy  PaJJignano.  But  one  of  the  finefl;  pieces 
in  Rome,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  Guido  Rlmii'?  mafterpiece,  is  Aurora  hy 
Aurora  'm  a car,  drawn  by  four  horfes,  and  guided  by  the  hours.  Giov.  Bat- 
tijla  Pafquini,  Frey,  and  Aude?iaart,  have  publifhed  copper-plates  of  this 
admirable  piece.  The  cavalcade  on  the  Frije  was  painted  by  Antonio 
F mpejla,  and  the  landfcapes  by  Paul  Bril. 

The  Sachefti  palace  in  the  Strada  Giulia  is  well  furnifhed  with  pic- Sachetti 
tures  ; among  which,  are  two  admirable  pieces  by  Pietro  di  Cartona  : 
one  reprefents  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  other  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela.  Here  arc  alfo  a Venus,  in  a reclining  poflure,  by  Fitia?i,  a head 
by  Albert  Durer-y  and  fome  bajjo-reltevd s and  antique  ftatues. 

The  facade  of  the  Palazzo  di  Salviati  is  a noble  piece  of  architecture.  di 
In  this  palace  are  alfo  fome  good  paintings  by  Caracci,  a Ganymede  by 
Fitian,  Diana  by  Corregioy  the  rape  of  Europa  by  Albano,  and  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  ftatues  and  bajjo-relievo’s. 

The  palace  of  prince  Savelli,  at  prefent,  belongs  to  the  Orjifii  family  j Palazzo  Sa- 
but  of  all  the  fine  paintings  for  which  it  was  once  fo  famous,  none  are^®^^‘‘ 
now  remaining.  In  the  court  are  to  be  feen  two  beautiful  marble  Sar- 
cophagi, adorned  with  bajfo-relievo’s.  Over  the  entrance  is  another  bajjo- 
relievo  of  a gladiator  encountering  a lion  and  other  wild  beafls  j the  ex- 
preffion  very  animated,  but  far  furpaffed  by  that  admirable  piece  of  fculpture 
over  the  door  of  the  hall  within  the  palace,  which  reprefents  Marcus 
Aurelius  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  in  the  fame 
anti-chamber  where  flands  the  celebrated  marble  flatue  of  C.  Pompilius. 

In  the  Palazzo  di  Spada  is  the  famous  marble  ftatue  of  Pompey  the  Palazzo  di 
Great,  which  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  of  that  hero.  Its  height  is  near 
twelve  feet ; in  one  hand  is  a globe,  and  the  other  is  expanded,  as  if  he 
was  haranguing  the  people.  It  was  found  in  the  time  of  Julius  III.  not  far 
from  the  place  where  anciently  flood  tho  Curia  Pompeii.  Themofl  remark- 
able paintings  here  are,  the  death  of  Adonis  by  Guercino,  the  rape  of 
Helenhy Guido,  2.ndiC2.x6\n2\Bernardino  Spada,  at  full  length,  by  the  fame; 
the  death  of  Lucretia  by  Daniel  Fedefcho,  the  interview  between  the 
virgin  Mary  and  her  coufin  Elizabeth  by  del  Sarto,  with  feveral  other 
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pieces  by  Calahrefe,  Piaceniino,  Vokerra,  Taddeo  Zuccharo,  and  Fabrizio 
Chiari.  The  beft  ftatues  in  this  place  are  thofe  of  Flora  and  Seneca. 

The  duke  of  Tufcanys,  palace,  near  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Fran- 
cefi,  called  Palazzo  di  Madama,  was  built  by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
before  Hie  came  to  be  queen  of  France  ; but  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
largenefs.  I fhall  fpeak  of  the  Villa  de  Medicis  in  another  place. 

The  Verofpi  palace  contains  abundance  of  fine  pictures  and  fiatues. 
Among  the  latter,  in  the  court,  are,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius,  Apollo, 
Flercules  killing  the  Flydra,  Jupiter,  Diana,  and  Adrian ; on  the  Perron 
or  fieps  before  the  door,  are,  Bacchus,  Vejius,  &c.  and  in  the  apartments, 
JMannia  in  a fitting  pofture  and  weeping  over  an  urn,  with  a flame  iflh- 
ing  out  of  it ; Minerva,  of  alabaflier,  Ganymede,  and  Commodus  in  the  habit 
of  a gladiator  5 Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afleep,  with  a 
ferpent  twining  round  her  right  arm  ; Hercules,  Venus,  a fmall  fliatue  of 
Minet^va,  the  body  of  which  is  of  touch-fl:one,  but  the  head,  hands,  and 
feet  of  marble  ; a lion  of  brown  Egyptian  marble  ; fome  Egyptian  idols  of 
very  curious  fort  of  marble  j a beautiful  head  of  Antinous,  of  green  Egyp- 
tian marble  j Julius  Ccejar,  of  porphyry,  the  fame  of  green,  and  Scipio 
Ajricanus  of  black  Egytian  marble  j a bufto  of  Julia  of  flowered  orien- 
tal alabafter  j Alexander  the  Great  of  black  Egyptian  marble,  with  an 
oval  ground  of  Sicilian  •,  Otho,  of  porphyry;  marble  buffo’s  of  Au- 
guflus,  Tiberius,  Trebonianus  Gallus,  Gordianus,  Cybele,  Livia  Drufilla, 
Antonia,  Domitia,  Cornelia  Salonina,  Livia,  Poltina,  Vejtus,  Adonis, 
Gallienus,  Philippus,  Vefpafian,  Adrian,  Antinous,  Heliogabalus ',  a bajfo- 
relievo  of  a facrifice  ; another  of  Bacchus  on  a throne  ; fome  Serpentine 
vafes,  fome  oriental  alabaffer  urns,  and  a fine  cabinet  of  Lapis  Lazuli. 
Among  other  fine  paintings  here  are,  S.  Carlo  giving  alms  by  Cala- 
brefe,  Orpheus  and  Euridice  by  Antonia  della  Cornia,  and  Sufannah  by  Ro- 
manelli -,  an  angel  delivering  Peter  out  of  prifon  hy  Calabrefe  \ David 
killing  Goliah  by  Borgianni ; feveral  views  by  Viviani  ; Chrift  driving 
the  buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the  temple  by  Manfredi ; landfcapes  by 
Poujjin  and  Paul  Bril ; the  prodigal  fon  by  Calabrefe  ; and  other  admir- 
able pieces.  On  the  cieling  of  the  gallery  is  a fine  piece  in  frefco  hy  Al- 
bani,  reprefenting  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  various 
efledts  of  its  influence  on  the  earth.  This  palace  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  Galleria  Armonica,  in  which  are  four  harpfichords  on  four 
feparate  tables;  and,  to  all  appearance,  without  any  communication  with 
one  another.  The  largefl:  of  the  four  has  feveral  flops ; and  when  the 
mailer  is  going  to  play  upon  it,  he  makes  the  other  three  and  an  organ, 
accompany  it ; or  only  two  or  one  of  them,  jufl  as  the  audience  pleafes. 
Befides  this  Palazzo  Verofpi,  there  is  another  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  Ghigi  palace,  in  the  Corfo,  not  far  from  St.  MarPs,  church.  This 
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palace  well  deferves  a traveller’s  notice,  as  it  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  marble  ftatues ; the  mofi:  admired  among  thefe  are,  Julia  Paula^ 
Minenm,  one  of  the  Mufes,  Pertinax,  Apollo^  Jupiter^  Ceres,  Diogenes, 
Antoninus  a very  large  ftatue,  Silenus,  a gladiator,  and  Ganymede ; feveral 
Egyptian  idols,  a Deus  Termmus  of  black  marble,  Diana  of  white,  and 
other  ftatues  of  oriental  alabafter.  The  bufto’s  are  not  lefs  numerous, 
and  among  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  Matidia,  Marciana, 
Livia,  Plotwa,  Antonia,  Scipio  Africanus  of  touchftone  j a porphyry  buft 
oiPitus,  oiAuguftus  Egyptian  m?LTh\Q,  and  four  others  of  oriental  ala- 
bafter. Here  is  alfo  a curious  colledlion  of  urns  of  porphyry  and  other 
precious  ftones,  with  fine  bajja-relievo' s,  four  tables  of  oriental  jafper, 
fix  large  pillars  of  njerde  antico,  two  fmaller  of  porphyry,  and  an  admi- 
rable porphyry  farcophagus.  Admirers  of  painting  will  alfo  be  here  en- 
tertained with  the  works  of  Caracci,  Eitian,  Guercino,  Guido  Rheni, 
Paolo  Vero7iefe,  &c. 

The  Zeccha,  or  Mint,  lies  behind  St.  Peters,  with  this  infcription  : 

Alexander  VII.  Po7it.  Max. 

Monetariam  ojicinam, 
in  qua  novo  artificio 

Prrecipitis  aquee  impulfu  verfatis  rotis, 

Magno  temporis  operreqiie  compendio, 

Ntmmi  affabre  celeriterque  Jignentur, 

PiibliceB  utilitati  conftruxit 
Ann.  Sal.  MDCLXV. 

* This  mint,  where,  by  a water-mill  of  a new  invention  money  is 
‘ coined  with  more  facility,  difpatch,  and  elegance  than  before,  was  built 
* for  the  public  utility  by  his  holinefs  VII.  in  the  year  1665.’ 

There  is  no  better  money,  both  for  weight  and  ftandard,  than  the 
Papal  coins  ; but  I was  particularly  pleafed  wdth  the  moral  hints  in  the 
legends  of  the  Paoli  and  Half~Paoli,  As  for  example : 

^i  dat  pauperi  non  indigebif,  ‘ He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  ftiall 
‘ never  want.’ 

In  fudore  vultus  tui.  * In  the  fweat  of  thy  brows.’ 

~Non  Cor  apponite.  ‘ Set  not  thy  heart  upon  it.’ 

Non  concupifces  argentum.  ‘ Covet  not  money.’ 

DebSia  operit  charitas.  ‘ Charity  covers  a multitude  of  fins.’ 

Da  ne  noceat.  ‘ Give,  left  it  fhould  prove  hurtful  to  thee.’ 

Si  afiuantnolite  cor  apponere.  ‘ If  they  abound,  fetnotthy  heart  upon  them.’ 
VoL.  II.  N n Confervate^ 
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Confervatce  pereunf.  ‘ They  perifh  with  keeping.’ 

Da  ^ accipe.  ‘ Give,  that  thou  mayft  receive.' 

Impta  fit  Jupplementum.  ‘ Let  it  be  a relief  to  indigence.* 

Egeno  Spes.  ‘ The  hope  of  the  neceflitous.’ 

Ek’vat  Paiiperem.  ‘ It  exalts  the  low.’ 

Date  dabitur.  ‘ Give,  and  it  (hall  be  given  unto  you.’_ 

Prudcntia  preticfior  ejl  argento.  ‘ Prudence  is  more  valuable  than  filver.* 
Solatium  inijeris.  ‘ The  folace  of  the  afflicted.’ 

Nocet  minus.  Satis  ad  mccndum.  ‘ It  hurts  lefs.  Sufficient  to  do  hurt.* 

On  fome  of  the  pieces  coined  during  a conclave  is  ftruck  a dove,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  with  this  legend  ; 

Jnfunde  lumen  fenfibus.  ‘ Inlighten  our  underftandings.* 

On  others : 

Da  red! a Japere.  ‘ Give  us  a right  judgment.’ 

And  the  like  pious  mottoes. 

At  prefen t,  a Spanijh  Pljlcky  or  an  old  French  Louis-d! or ^ is  equal  to 
four-and-thirty  Paoli. 

A Specie-ducate^  — eighteen  Paoli. 

A Zechino  of  Florence  or  Venice-,  = nineteen  Paoli. 

The  Scudo  Romano,  or  Roman  Crown  which  is  equal  to  ten  Paoli, 
is  only  an  imaginary  money,  as  the  pound  Sterling  in  England. 

The  Scudo  in  fpecie  was  formerly  equal  to  ten  Paoli ; but  is  now  raifed 
to  ten  and  a half,  and  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  a Piajier. 

A Fefioon  is  equal  to  three  Paoli. 

A Paolo  is  divided  into  ten  Bajoccbi,  and  a Bajoccho  into  five  ^aU 
trini. 

The  Paoli,  or  Julii,  are  fo  called  from  the  Popes  of  thofe  names 
who  firfi;  introduced  fuch  pieces,  or  caufed  great  quantities  of  them  to 
be  coined. 

Here  is  no  fuch  thing  as  raifing  and  lowering  the  value  of  moneys ; 
for  the  old  pieces  are  current  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  new.  The 
coinage  is  under  the  diredlion  of  a particular  commiffion  of  five  cardinals 
and  fome  prelates  of  the  apojiolic  chamber  i but  this,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs,  is  an  office  of  no  great  fatigue. 

It  is  now  near  a century  fince  the  Hamerani  have  been  in  the  highefl 
reputation  for  cutting  dies  for  medals,  &c.  They  have  alfo  invented 
a varnifli,  which  not  only  gives  a fine  glofs  to  copper  coins,  but  alfo 

* A Romm  crown  is  equal  to  five  fliillings  Sterling. 
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prefer ves  them.  This  fecret  is  alfo  known  to  Hedlinger  in  Swedetty 
Geyffel  at  Nuremhergy  and  St.  Urbain  at  Nancy.  St.  Urbam  fo  far  let  me 
into  it,  as  to  alTure  me  it  is  a powder  ftrewed  on  the  metal,  which  is  af- 
terwards, by  fulion,  ftrongly  incorporated  with  the  medal  > the  beft  var- 
nifh  is  of  a deep  brown  colour.  Another  compofition  is  ufed  in  France 
and  England -y  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  proof  againft  d.mp, 
which  is  known  to  prejudice  copper;  fo  that  all  medals  made  of  that 
metal  muft  be  kept  in  a dry  place  to  retain  their  luftre.  They  are  cleaned 
by  brufhing  them  with  tartar  boiled  in  water.  Silver  medals  are  polifhed. 
with  burnt  Iheep’s  bones,  or  Englijh  whiting.  Lin  feed  oil  rubbed  hot 
on  leaden  medals  is  a good  prefervative  to  them.  Thefe  methods  are  of 
the  higheft  utility  to  medalifls  who  are  fond  of  preferving  the  impreffion 
of  a curious  piece. 

The  dies  for  the  Papal  coins  and  medals  are  kept  in  the  caftlc  of 
gdoy  hnlHamerani  can  procure  the  impreffions  of  them.  Several  of  the 
dies  are  fo  old  and  decayed,  as  not  to  bear  the  force  of  the  prelfure,  fo  that 
the  copper  muft  be  hot  before  it  is  laid  under  them ; but  it  is  thought 
that  Hamerani  will  fupply  their  places  with  new  ones.  I fhall  only 
add,  that  in  taking  impreffions  from  old  dyes  the  propereft  metals 
are  pewter  and  lead  j and  that  thefe  medals  muft  be  thicker  than  com- 
mon coin. 


LETTER  LIII. 

Of  the  Villa’s  and  Gardens  in  and  near  Rome. 

S 1 Ry 

TH  E warmth  of  the  climate  here  neceftarily  renders  the  inhabi- 
tants fond  of  villa's  and  gardens,  where,  in  fummer,  they  may 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air. 

As  I fhall  defcribe  thefe  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Fllla  Aldobrandinay  viHaAido 
near  St.  Dominies  church,  on  Monte  Cavalloy  is  the  firft  which  offers  brandina. 
itfelf ; and,  indeed,  both  for  architedture  and  delightful  gardens,  claims 
the  preference  to  moft  of  the  Villas.  The  weftern  front  is  embelliflied 
with  feveral  antique  bajfo-relievo' s in  marble.  Among  the  paintings  in 
the  apartments  are,  a Bacchanaliany  by  Fitia?i ; another,  by  Bellifio ; queen 
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yohiinna^  by  da  Vinci ; Judith^  by  Titian  ; the  coronation  of  the  virgla 
Mar)\  by  Jiannibal  Caracci ; Pfyche  gazing  on  a fleeping  Cupid  by  the 
light  of  a lamp,  by  the  fame ; the  two  famous  civilians  Bartoli  and  Bal- 
diis^  faid  to  be  done  by  Raphael ; if  fo,  they  cannot  be  originals,  thofe 
learned  perfons  being  prior  to  Raphael  by  a great  many  years.  Here  are 
alfo  the  buflo’s  of  Homer ^ Seneca,  Marcellus,  and  Virgil,  in  marble ; the 
Hatue  of  an  hermophrodite  fitting  j a Faunus,  which  is  highly  valued ; 
Vetius  fitting  on  a peacock,  and  two  men  engaged  at  the  ce^us.  In  the 
garden  are  feveral  marble  coffins,  or  chefts  j but  the  greateft  curiolity 
- is  in  the  fummer-houfe,  where  an  antique  piece  of  painting  in  frefco  is 
to  be  feen,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  dug  up  in  1607,  in  the  Efquilinc 
mount,  at  the  place  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently  Mcecenass  gardens. 
There  is  no  forming  any  conjedure  when  or  by  whom  it  was  painted : 
however,  it  Is  a good  piece,  and  reprefents  a Roman  wedding,  or  a bride 
led  to  the  bridegroom’s  bed-chamber.  A plate  of  it  may  be  feen  in 
Bartolds  Admiranda,Fi^ . 61,  62.  and  in.  MiJfon,Tom.  \i.  p.  1^2. 

This  Villa,  at  prefent,  belongs  to  the  Pamjili  family,  by  a marriage 
of  prince  Camillo  Pamjilio,  uncle  to  pope  Pinocent  X.  v/ith  donna  Olym- 
pia Aldobrandina,  aunt  to  pope  Clement  VIII. 

What  chiefly  recommends  the  Villa  Barberina  alii  Bajlioni,  is  the  fine 
profped  of  the  city  it  affords,  and  its  beautiful  gardens.  Here  are  fome 
good  paintings ; particularly  a view  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Peters, 
and  feveral  porcelain  vafes,  painted  by  Raphael.  Near  this  villa  is  the 
bafllon,  before  which  the  intrepid  Charles  of  Bourbon  loft  his  life  in 

The  Benedetti  Villa,  near  the  Porta  di  S.  Pancratto,  was  built  by  the 
Abbe  Elpidio  Benedetti,  agent  for  the  crown  of  France.  In  this  Villa, 
both  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  walls,  are  covered  with  proverbs  and 
moral  fentences.  In  the  firft  gallery,  even  with  the  ground  floor,  are  the 
pidures  of  French  and  Italian  ladies,  namely,  the  countefs  Laura  Ma^ 
refehotti,  Mefdames  Colonna,  Mo?itefpan,  and  Valiere:  however,  the  in- 
feriptions  in  this  gallery  are  all  pointed  againft  the  Fair-fex.  Of  thefe 
the  following  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  : 


La  Donna  ride  qua?ido  puole, 
Et  pi  an ge  quando  vuole. 

Le  Donne  quafi  tutte 

Per  parer  belle  Ji  fanno  brutte. 

La  Dcfina  e come  il  Crijlallo, 
S'ella  urta  da  in  falh, 
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‘ A woman  laughs  when  fhe  can, 
‘ but  weeps  when  fhe  pleafes.’ 

* Moft  women  disfigure  themfelves 

* by  affeding  to  appear  beautiful.’ 

* Women  are  like  cryftal  j one  fall 

* breaks  them  both.’ 
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Donna^  che  parlamentay 
E come  una  piazza  mezza  perja. 

Femina  e vento. 

Si  cambia  in  un  momento. 


‘ A woman  that  deliberates  is  like 
‘ a fort  half  loft.’ 

‘ Women  and  the  wind  are  ever 
‘ changing. 


On  the  window-fhutters  are  to  be  feen  the  heads  of  celebrated  Roman 
ladies,  as  Martia,  "Julia^  Aurelia,  Calphurnia,  Accia,  Scribonia,  Livia, 

Drufilla,  Mmilia  Lepida,  MeJJ'alina,  Sabina  Poppcca,  and  feveral  others, 
with  hiftorical  infcriptions.  One  apartment  exhibits  infcriptions  againft 
a court  life  j another  againft  war  ; in  fhort,  all  of  them  contain  ufeful 
admonitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  excite  the  reader  to  a virtuous 
and  prudent  conduct.  I have  here  tranfcribed  the  following  lines  from 
among  the  reft,  which  may  afford  you  fome  entertainment : 

Spejfo  hi  poveri  Alberghi  e in  picciol  tetti. 

Fra  le  calamitadi  e trd  i difagi 
Meglio  Ji  aggiongon  iamicizia  i petti 
Chefrd  richezze  invidioje  ed  agi 
De  le  piene  injidie,  e di  fofpetti 
Corte  Regali  e fplendidi  Palagly 
Ove  la  caritd  in  tutto  e ejiintay 

Ne  Ji  vede  amicizia  fe  non  jinta.  * 

Ariofto.  1 

* The  generous  glow  of  friendfhip  warms  the  breafts 

* Of  humble  cottagers  and  lowly  fwains, 

‘ And  brighter  burns  when  adverfe  fortune  frowns, 

‘ Athwart  the  gloom  of  want  and  dire  diftrefs ; 

‘ But  fhuns  the  pompous  glare  of  fplendid  courts, 

* Where  envy’d  wealth,  fufpicions,  jealouftes, 

* And  luxury  extinguifh  ev’ry  fpark 

‘ Of  undiffembled  friendfhip’s  cordial  love.*^ 

Among  the  portraits  here,  are  the  royal  family  of  France,  queen 
Chrijiina,  and  the  chevalier  Bernini.  The  duke  di  Nevers  is  the  prefent 
owner  of  this  inftrudtive  palace. 

La  Villa  Borghefe  is  one  of  the  fineft  fpots  in  Italy  j and  as  St.  Peters  viiia  Borg- 
at  Rome  is  the  moft  fuperb  church  in  the  world,  this  Villa  for  beauty,  ^efe. 
ornaments,  and  curiofities  may  be  faid  to  exceed  all  other  country  feats 
in  Italy,  or  elfewhere.  It  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league 
from  the  Porta  Pinciana,  and  is  inclofed  within  a wall  of  five  Italian 
miles  in  compafs.  It  is  faid,  that  the  annual  charge  only  of  keeping 
this  V dla  in  proper  order  and  repair  amounts  to  four  thoufand  Jcudi.  It 
was  built  by  cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe,  nephew  to  Paul  III.  who  has 
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here  afTembled  every  elegant  and  fplendid  objedl  of  curiofity:  The  gar- 

den portal  is  of  I'ravertma  done,  and  near  it  is  a bajfo-relie^uo  of  a 
rohoUum  in  marble,  and  two  Dii  Termini.,  one  fuppofed  to  htPriapus  the 
god  of  gardens,  the  other  Pomona,  both  by  Bernini  and  his  (bn.  Near 
one  of  them  Hands  an  urn,  with  this  ancient  infcription  : 

Herire  Thijhe  Monodiaria 
Ti,  Claudii  Glapheri 
Cberaiilka  Adlionica  .&  Sebajionica 
Terrenum  Sacratum  long.  P.  X. 

Lat.  P.  X. 

In  quo  condita  eji  fodere  noli  ne  facrilegiiim 
Committas. 

In  the  gardens  are  at  lead;  twenty  beautiful  walks,  and  all  the  villa’s 
arc  terminated  by  llatues,  large  heads,  or  dragons  fpouting  water.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  groves  and  lhady  walks  of  oaks,  limes,  cyprefs-trees, 
pines,  pomegranate-trees,  and  leccii  (an  ever-green  refembling  the  laurel  -,) 
the  efpaliers  confift  of  jelTamine  or  orange-trees,  myrtle,  &c.  In  other 
parts  of  the  garden  are  feparate  little  parks  for  deer  and  hares,  and  a 
warren  for  rabbets.  Here  is  alfo  a large  canal  Hocked  with  fwans,  and 
all  kinds  of  aquatic  fowls.  Over  another  entrance  into  this  garden  are 
two  antique  fphynxes  of  granate.  In  two  large  and  lofty  aviaries,  with 
fountains  playing  in  them,  are  to  be  feen  all  of  the  known  feathered  fpe- 
cies ; and  over  a door  between  thefe  avaries  is  a marble  head  of  Julius 
Cafar.  The  flower-garden  exhibits  the  moH  beautiful  flowers  and  re- 
markable vegetables.  On  the  grand  area  before  the  palace  are  twenty- 
four  Hone  pedeHals,  finely  carved,  for  flower-pots,  with  fix  ancient 
Hatues,  namely,  thofe  of  Faujiina  the  younger,  Agrippina,  Lucilla,  Ju- 
lia Soemia  with  a goblet,  Ceres,  and  Faujiina  the  elder  with  a veil. 
This  houfe  confiHs  of  a quadrangle,  the  four  fides  of  which  are  embel- 
lilhed  with  Hatues  and  bafjo-relievd s,  joined  together  with  fuch  Ikill  and 
propriety,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  be  thus  placed.  The  number 
of  Hatues,  &c.  being  too  great  for  a detail  of  them,  I fliall  only  men- 
tion the  moH  remarkable  : and  thefe  are  buHo’s  of  Geta,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
Decius,  Nero,  and  Gordian ; the  Hatues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Mark  An- 
thony, Jupiter,  Bacchus,  Leda,  Apollo,  a prieHefs  of  Bacchus,  Marius, 
and  Scipio  Africanus ; a bajfo-relievo,  reprefenting  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  betwixt  the  Sabines  and  Romans  j an  equeHrian  Hatue  of  Penthe- 
(ilea  queen  of  the  Amazons  j the  hunting  of  bears,  wild  boars,  and 
lions,  in  three  feparate  bajfo-relie’vd s ; the  Bacchanalian  and  other  facri- 
flces  j a Fauroboliiim,  and  a large  and  moH  admirable  piece  of  fculpture, 
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found  in  the  Forum  Romanum  of  Curtius  leaping  into  the  chafin,  allb 
in  bajfo-relievo  j an  equeflrian  ftatue  by  Faolo  Romano^  and  of  Robert  Ma- 
latejia,  general  to  Sixtus  IV.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  building 
is  feven  hundred  and  thirty-four  palmi^  each  palmo  being  equal  to  nine 
inches  or  ^ of  a royal  Parts  foot.  The  double  Perron  or  flight  of  fleps, 
leading  to  the  firfl;  floor,  is  adorned  with  two  Cornucopia' s^  and  vafes 
embellilhed  with  bafo-relievo's.  In  the  firfl  court  are  the  marble  flatues 
of  one  of  the  Mufes,  a Satyr,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Galha,  and  a captive  Par- 
thiati  king,  in  porphyry  j the  heads  of  Julia  Augujia,  Caligula,  Lolita, 
Paulina,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Domitia,  Doniitians  wife  j baJJb-relienjo' s of 
Hercules  % labours,  the  flory  of  Leda,  and  the  vulture  preying  on  Prome- 
theus'^ liver.  The  firfl  room  one  enters  into  is  fixty  palmi  broad,  and 
ninety  long,  and  is  adorned  with  twelve  pillars  of  Giallo  antico,  Verde 
antico,  Granito,  and  porphyry,  which  are  above  fifteen  palmi  high.  On 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  are  fourteen  marble  buflo’s,  namely,  thofe  of 
Scipio  AJricanus,  his  illuflrious  antagonifl  Annibal,  and  the  twelve  Cce- 
fars.  A flatue  of  Bacchus,  lying  upon  an  antique  tomb,  in  the  poflure 
of  a river-god,  is  a maflerly  piece ; as  are  the  marble  bajo-relievo' s over 
the  fix  doors  of  this  apartment,  reprefenting  the  matrimonial  ceremonies 
ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  death  of  Meleager,  the  flories  of  Niobe,  Hedlor, 
Amphitrite,  and  Prometheus.  Among  the  paintings  here,  the  moft  re- 
markable are,  a Fame  by  d'Arpino,  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Lve  by 
the  fame ; a refurredlion  of  Chrifl,  and  Jojeph  with  Potiphar's  wife  by 
Francefco  Civoli  the  Lafl  Judgment  by  Ciampelli ; Judith  with  Holi- 
phornes's  h.t2idi  hy  Baglioni  •,  our  firfl  parents  under  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  their  expulfion  out  of  paradife  by  Pajjignani  j a Crucifixion  by  Fem- 
pefla ; the  cavalcade  of  Paid  the  fifth’s  taking  pofTeffion  of  the  Latcran 
cathedral,  and  the  ufual  parade  of  the  Furkijh  emperor  when  he  rides 
abroad,  both  by  Fempejia  ; la  fefia  di  Fefiaccio  by  Maggi  ; the  Carojello 
or  Carrouzal,  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  in  the  court  of  the  Behedere  in  the 
Vatican,  by  Acquafparta  j a mafqucrade,  with  a triumphal  car  by  Paid 
Scor  a German  j and  the  pidlures  of  feveral  horfes  beautifully  fpotted. 

In  the  next  room  is  a fine  piece,  reprefenting  David,  with  his  fling, 
marching  towards  Goliah,  by  Bernini',  whofe  buflo,  cut  by  himfelf,  is  alio 
to  be  feen  here.  In  this  apartment  is  a celebrated  antique  flatue  of  Se- 
neca expiring  in  the  bath,  of  black  marble.  He  is  reprefented  as  a de- 
crepid  oldman,  jufl  fainting,  through  lofs  of  blood.  The  expreffion  is 
exceeding  natural,  and  the  colour  of  the  marble  give  it  a more  melan- 
choly appearance  j but  the  bafon  of  African  marble,  in  which  he  Hands,  is 
a modern  work.  Here  are  alfo  the  following  valuable  antiques,  viz.  a 
lion  of  Alabaftro  Cotognino,  or  quince-coloured  alabafter  ; a flie-wolf,  of 
the  mofl  beautiful  red  marble,  w\\h  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  white 
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marble ; two  vafes  of  oriental  alabafler ; the  heads  of  Adrian  and  Ma- 
crinus ; a balJo-relienjo  of  V enus  and  Cupid,  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Phi^ 
dias  or  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  a prieftefs  at  an  altar ; two  pillars  of 
Nero  antico,  and  two  others  of  breccia  j the  ftatues  of  Diana,  Apollo,  and 
"^uno,  the  latter  of  porphyry,  with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  marble; 
The  humble  fuppliant  attitude  of  this  ftatue  has  induced  fome  to  imagine 
it  to  be  Darius\  throwing  herfelf  at  the  feet  oi  Alexander  the  Great. 

Among  the  paintings  are  two  capital  pidlures  hy  Iditian,  one  of  Sampfon 
engaged  with  the  Philijlines,  the  other  of  Sophonijba  Afiguifciola,  with 
her  father  and  brother  ; the  efpoufals  of  St.  Catherine  \%hy P erugiano ; the 
virgin  Mary,  with  her  divine  infant,  by  Sodoma  ; St.  yer07n  by  Maziano ; 
St.  Catharine  of  S>ienna  by  d'Arpino,  and  the  Venetian  Pregadi  by  young 
Palma. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  the  antique  ftatues  of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and 
Narciffus,  with  infcriptions,  but  of  little  importance  j and  Icarus,  or  a 
Genius,  and  a Bacchanaliaii  procefiion  in  bajjb-relievo  j the  bufto’s  of  Bru~ 
tus  and  Tiberius ; two  antique  vafes  oi  alabafter  placed  on  two  pillars  of 
oriental  granate  twelve  palmi  high  ; a table  of  touch-ftone  ten  palmi  in 
length  and  five  broad,  with  a border  of  yellow  Brocatello  di  Spagna,  and 
a fmall  bronze  copy  of  the  Farnejean  bull  ftanding  upon  it.  Here  is  alfo 
a fine  piece  of  painting  of  David's  victory  over  Goliath  by  Caravaggio, 
where  the  painter  himfelf  perfonates  the  giant,  and  his  ion  reprefents 
David ; the  picture  of  yerom  is  by  Vafari,  St.  George  by  Salviati,  and 
John  the  Baptiji  preaching  in  the  wildernefs  by  Bellino,  or,  as  others 
think,  by  Pardinone, 

In  the  next  apartment  the  princefs  Borghefe  and  her  foldiers,  are  painted 
by  Ferdinand  Franz  a Fleming ; the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  with  Mneas  car- 
rying off  his  father  by  Barocci,  and  the  council  of  Trent  by  an  unknown 
hand.  The  Tejla  Spaveiitofa,  or  terrible  head,  to  be  feen  here,  of  which 
the  Italians  give  fuch  frightful  accounts,  is  fitter  for  a fhew  in  a fair, 
than  a cabinet  of  curiofities,  it  being  only  a large  wooden  head,  moving 
and  imitating  the  braying  of  an  afs.  Here  is  a new  bufto  of  S,  Carlo 
Barromeo,  of  white  alabafter,  on  a pedeftal  of  red  Egyptian  marble,  with 
the  antique  bufto’s  of  Augujlus,  Lucius  Verm,  Marcus  Aurelius,  "Julia 
Mcvfa,  the  younger  Brutus,  and  fome  unknown  Grecian  heroes.  The 
"^fZp7o/%he  ftatue  oi  Mneas  carrying  his  father,  is  hy  Bernini  j and  the  groupe 

vietamorphojis  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Daphne  by  the  fame  hand,  cannot  be  exceeded; 
o/Daphne.  though  Bernini  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  made  this 

admirable  piece,  all  connoiffeurs  agree,  that  it  is  not  only  Bernini's  beft 
performance,  but  the  nobleft  piece  of  fculpture  which  modern  ages  have 
produced.  Bregenti,  in  his  latin  poem  on  the  Villa  Borghefia,  printed 
at  Rome  in  8vo.  1716,  has  the  following  lines  concerning  this  groupe  : 
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Artijici  vel  cede  ?iovOy  vel  fiifpice  minim 
Saltern  opus,  0 coelo  quondam  gratijjima  tellus, 

Omnigence  fcecunda  parens  virtutis  & artis, 

Grcrcia,  - - - - 

‘ Greece,  fam’d  for  arts  and  virtue,  now  muft  yield 
‘ To  a new  artifl,  whofe  creative  hand 
‘ Has  form’d  this  piece  with  more  than  human  Iklll.’ 

Out  of  this  apartment  a door  opens  into  the  gallery,  which  is  ninety 
palmi  in  length,  and  forty  broad.  It  has  four  doors,  and  over  them 
marble  baffo-relievo’ s reprefenting  the  Four  Seafons.  In  the  four  corners 
of  this  gallery  Hand  four  porphyry  pillars,  which  are  thirteen  palmi  in 
height.  Here  are  llkewife  fmall  antique  ftatues  of  Nero,  Pomona,  Ceres, 
and  a girl  with  a duck  on  her  hand ; two  porphyry  tables,  each  ten  palmi 
in  length,  and  four  broad  ; on  one  of  which  ftands  the  marble  bufto  of 
Paul  V.  and  on  the  other  of  cardinal  Scipio  Borgheje,  both  by  Bernini. 
Here  are  alfo  two  ancient  urns  of  alabafter,  greatly  cfteemed,  on  one  of 
which  is  this  ancient  infcription  : 

P.  Claudius  P.  F. 

Ap.  N.  Ap.  ProN. 

Piilcher  ^ ^cejior  Pr.  Augur. 

The  two  modern  porphyry  vafes  are  by  Silvio  Velletrano.  The  two 
bufto’s  of  Faujlina  the  younger,  thofe  oiP alias,  an  Amazcn,  a Grecian  king, 
‘Julia  Augufia,  Plato  and  JElius  Pertinax  are  fine  antiques : the  two  lafi: 
are  moft  remarkable,  efpecially  that  of  Pertinax,  which,  befides  its  beauty. 
Is  extremely  fcarce.  Here  are  alfo  fix  marble  ftatues,  bigger  than  the 
life,  of  Bacchus,  Venus  Ericina,  Venus  Vidirix,  Adonis,  Ceres,  and  dra- 
ma j and  laftly,  a great  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  men,  moft  of 
which  are  by  Padovanino. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  are  the  following  antiques,  viz.  a marble 
ftatue  of  Diana  with  drapery  of  oriental  alabafter  or  agate,  an  Egvp- 
tian  woman,  Cajior  and  Pollux,  Hercules  Aventinus,  and  a curious  bufto 
of  Hannibal-,  two  porphyry  pillars  palmi  in  height;  the  bufto’s  of 
Caligula,  Carracalla,  and  Commodus-,  a pidiure  of  the  virgin  kifting 
her  divine  infant,  by  PaJJignani,  another  Madonna  in  an  Egyptian  drefs, 
by  Sermonetta,  and  a third,  with  the  infant  Jefus  by  Sodorna. 

i^nothcr  apartment  exhibits  a groupe  Faujlina,  with  her  minion  Ca- 
nnus,  the  gladiator,  and  another  gladiator  in  a fighting  pofture.  The 
latter  is  reckoned  the  very  fineft  piece  of  fculpture  in  this  fuperb  Villa, 
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and  one  of  the  mold  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  flatuary'b  name 
cut  on  it  thews  it  to  be  the  work  of  Agafuis^  an  Epkejmi.  This  admir- 
able ftatue  v/as  difcovered  in  the  time  of  V . among  tlie  ruins  of 
Nero’s  gardens  at  Antnim.  Here  are  alfo  two  pillars  of  Breccia^  each 
twelve  high,  and  two  of  porphyry,  fluted,  eleven /22/;;2z  high  ; a 
table  of  inlaid  gems  €\^X.  falmi  long,  and  five  broad  ; a moft  beautiful 
X.o\xePs\-QiQX\tbajJo-reUe'vo  on  a ground  of  P^7/>/jPi7;222//,rGprefenting  theP^c- 
chanalia  by  Giov.  Fraficefco  FianiingO',  the  biifto’s  of  Bere?2tce,  LiAa  Au~ 
gufta,Annia  FauJiina^zn^iLucius  Verus.  Among  the  paintings  are,  the  ftory 
of  ABceon^  a capital  piece,  by  Bernard'mo  Cefare,  a forcerefs  by  Doft  di 
Ferrara ; Hercules  killing  Anteus^  by  Lanfrancki  j the  nativity  of  Chrifi: 
by  Baffano,  and  a porphyry  buffo  of  our  Saviour  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  next  apartment  contains  the  fiatues  of  two  Moors  of  touch-fione, 
with  a drapery  of  flowered  alabaffer ; likewife  two  brafs  ftatues,  with  a 
drapery  of  flowered  alabaffer ; the  buffo  of  Livia  Augujia^  a Greek  king, 
Geta,  and  a prieffefs  of  Ceres  ; a large  table  of  touch-ffone,  a bronze 
buffo  of  Gregory  XV.  the  refurredfion  of  Chrlff  painted  by  Gra-^agnim, 
a Fietd  and  Gregory  the  Great  by  Faddeo  Zuccari. 

In  the  lafl  chamber  of  the  ground  floor,  betwixt  two  pillars  of  black 
marble,  each  ten  feet  high,  is  a large  ffatue  of  Agrippina  or  'Julia  Mam- 
mcca.,  mother  to  Alexander  Senjcrus-,  and  likewife  a Ro?nan  conful,  with  a 
celebrated  ffatue  of  Famiiis  with  Bacchus,  when  a child,  in  his  arms  j the 
buffo’s  of  Vefpa/ian,  Adrian,  Lucius  Verus,  &c.  a black  marble  table  nine 
palmi  long  and  four  broad,  with  a bronze  horfe  (copied  from  that  fent 
to  France  by  DajiieldeVolterra)  upon  it.  Betwixt  two  other  pillars  of  black 
marble,  exadfly  refembling  thofe  oppofite  to  them,  is  a ffatue  of  Venus, 
a fmall  antique  piece.  Among  the  paintings  are,  a large  pidfure  of  a 
Fair  by  Bajfano,  our  Saviour,  with  the  two  difciples  on  the  road  to 
Emails  by  Scarcelino ; a capital  piece  of  the  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Viji  and  Fidenates  by  Giofeppe  d’Arpino,  &c. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  fecond  floor,  are  two  pillars  of  variegated  mar- 
ble, and  two  of  a yellowifh  marble  called  Breccia,  ffanding  in  the  four 
corners,  and  the  ffatues  of  Flora,  Ceres,  Mercury,  Claudius  Drufus,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  a fleeping  nymph,  a Naiad,  Venus,  Bacchus,  a wounded 
gladiator,  and  two  Fauni  -,  a marble  groupe  of  a goat  and  a Faunus  hand- 
ing a cup  to  a fatyr,  and  the  heads  of  a fea-horfe  and  an  elephant,  of 
marble  ; the  buffo’s  of  Licinius  Valerianus,  Apollo  Fhyancnis,  a Grecian 
lady,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Augujius,  Cleopatra,  &c.  a large  antique  vafe  of 
alabaffer,  adorned  with  bajh-relievo’ s,  a porphyry  oval  table  ten  palmi 
long,  and  four  in  its  greateff  diameter,  with  Pegafus  ffanding  upon  it. 
Here  are  alfo  Venus  and  Vulcan  painted  in  frefco  by  Giulio  Romano,  and 
the  four  Seafons  over  the  four  doors  by  F.  Fiamingo  the  eleven  mofl 
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famous  rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  allembly  of  the  gods  on  the  deling, 
are  both  by  the  cavalier  Lanfranco. 

In  the  next  apartment  is  to  be  fcen  a fmall  flatue  of  ’Julia  Augufla^ 
with  this  fliort  infcriptlon  : 

J.  Aug.  D.  A.  V.  Ti.  Imp.  M. 

Other  curiohtles  in  this  room  are,  a groupe  of  Faujlina^  with  her  fa- 
vourite gladiator,  and  Cupid  ; the  ftatue  of  Pallas,  four  Egyfian  idols,  two 
of  bronze,  and  two  of  Pgyiian  marble  ; a Cupid  in  a fuppliant  pohure,  a 
fmall  brafs  ftatue  of  Augujlus,  with  a globe  in  his  hand  ; the  ftatue  of 
Belifarius,  or  rather  of  Dioge?7es,  a fmall  bronze  Centaur,  a fmall  groupe 
of  Hercules  encountering  a lion,  and  an  ox  in  black  marble.  The  paintings 
are,  a portrait  of  a Sultana,  named  Rofa,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  a 
Venus  by  d'Arpino ; and  feveral  grotelque  pieces  by  Scipio  Gaetano  and 
Padovanino. 

The  hermaphrodite,  which  gives  a name  to  the  next  apartment,  is 
an  antique  piece,  and  juftly  admired  : it  was  found  in  digging  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  where  formerly  were 
the  Salufiian  gardens ; the  hands  and  legs  are  particularly  admired  : the 
marble  matrafs,  on  which  this  ftatue  lies,  is  a beautiful  modern  addition 
by  Bernini.  Here  is  alfo  a fmall  ftatue  of  Venus  lamenting  her  raftanefs 
in  clipping  Cupid s wings,  and  another  of  the  fame  goddefs  coming  out 
of  a bath  ; a table  of  touch-ftone,  nine  palmi  long,  and  four  broad  ; a 
bufto  of  Antonina  of  bronze,  and  thofe  of  Fauflina  the  mother  of  Otta~ 
cilia,  Gordian,  and  Decius  Valeriamis,  of  marble.  The  ftory  of  Sufannah 
is  here  painted  by  Salviati,  and  Venus  and  Cupid,  together  with  a fatyr 
on  a touch-ftone  ground,  by  Fitian. 

In  the  third  apartment  ftands  a curious  antique  ftatue  of  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  body  is  of  black  marble,  and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
bronze.  Here  are  alfo  the  following  antiques,  I'ix.  a groupe  of  Bacchus 
and  Silerus,  Bacchus  W\ih  a little  fatyr  on  his  ftioulders;  a fea  nymph 
with  a fticil  in  her  hand,  Venus,  Silenus,  and  Bacchus  j the  heads  of  Fra- 
jan,  Galba,  Livia,  Berenice,  and  Helen  in  a baJJo-relienjo,  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  The  portraits  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Borghefe  are  by  Fer- 
dinand Franz,  beftdes  feveral  other  pidlures  by  Gaetano. 

The  fourth  apartment  is  adorned  with  a fmall  ftatue  of  Harpocrates,  a 
table  of  Brocadello,  with  a fmall  groupe  of  the  Centaur  Ne[jus  carrying 
off  Dejanira  ; a looking-glafs,  with  a frame  five  palmi  long  and  three 
broad,  made  of  flowered  alabafter,  jafper,  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  other  pre- 
cious ftones,  Cupid,  a ftatue  of  Niobe,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a Sibyl ; 
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a celebrated  antique  Centaur^  with  a Cupid  ridhig  on  his  back  j the  bufto’s 
ot  Gordian^  Pfuiia  Mc?fa,  Nero^  and  Alexander  Severus. 

. In  another  apartment  is  a marble  ftatue  of  Nero,  when  j’oung,  in  a 
confular  habit,  and  with  a golden  Bulla  about  his  neck;  the  other  flatue 
in  the  Pretexfa  is  Vefpajian  : betwixt  thefe  flatues  hands  a fine  table  of 
alabafler : ciofe  to  a Cht?iefe  bed  in  this  room,  are  two  Corifiihian  pillars 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  a baJjh-7~elievo  Alexander  the  Great ; theha- 

tues  of  two  Fauni,  and  a Morpheus  of  touch-ftone  by  Algardi  ; the  heads 
of  the  coniwhLucius  Vitellius  and  Florianus-,  a fine  porphyry  bafon;  Diana 
painted  by  Lorenzino  di  Bologna  ; our  Saviour,  with  the  virgin  Mary,  and 
St.  pfohn,  by  PaJJignano. 

In  the  next  room  are  the  heads  oMivia  Auguila  veiled,  and  a prieftefs  of 
Cybele  \ amodern  hatue  of  a female  with  white  drapery,  and  a child  ; 
the  three  Graces,  cut  out  of  afingle  block  of  marble  ; Cneius  Martins  pull- 
ing the  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  a marble  copy ; two  Haves,  one  lamenting 
his  fervitude,  and  the  other  rc’ioycing  at  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  em- 
blematically expreffed  by  a bird  perched  on  his  head;  andafinall  groupe 
of  a fatyr  drawing  a thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  a Faunus.  On  a table  of 
alabafter  are  two  crabs  of  gilt  bronze,  and  a petrified  Fungus ; a foldier 
fhewing  the  bloody  robe  of  Pompey  the  Great  to  pfulia  his  widow,  over 
the  door  was  painted  by  Gentilcjchi,  the  battle  of  Conjlantine  the  Great 
again  ft  Maxentius  by  d’Arpino,  and  the  four  landfcapes  hy  Francefco  Bo- 

Another  apartment  contains  the  portraits  of  near  feventy  Beauties  of 
different  nations,  painted  by  Scipio  Gaetano  and  Padovanino ; a marble 
bufto  of  cardinal  Borghefe  by  Bernini,  entirely  worthy  of  that  admirable 
hand,  and  a fmall  Centaur. 

Next  to  this  apartment  is  a cabinet  full  of  valuable  fmall  pidures : The 
moft  dlftinguiftied  among  them  are  the  virgin  Mary,  with  an  angel  bring- 
ing her  a bafon  of  fruit  by  Guido  Rheni -,  God  the  father  by  d'Arpino', 
yohn  the  Baptiji  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; the  three  wife  men  of  the  eaft  by 
Albert  Durer ; a Madonna,  with  the  divine  infant  by  Andrea  del  Sai’to, 
and  Curtius  leaping  into  the  chafm,  painted  on  a plate  of  filver,  gilt. 

The  next  apartment  is  alfo  adorned  with  feveral  fmall  pidures;  among 
which,  are,  our  Saviour  in  his  agonies  on  the  mount  ofO/zWrby  Paolo  Ve- 
T-onefe,  Chrift  driving  the  buyei-s  and  fellers  out  of  the  temple  by  Mar- 
cello Venufli  ; St.  Francis  by  Muziano  da  Brefcia-,  yofeph  fold  to  the  IJh- 
tnaelites  by  Raphael-,  Apollo,  With,  the  MuJ'es,  by  Gaetano,  and  a flower-piece 
by  Maria  de  Fiori.  Here  are  two  pieces  of  ploreiitine  mofaic,  or  inlaid 
gems,  one  reprefenting  the  intended  facrifice  of  Ifaac,  the  other,  the  re- 
turn of  the  fpies  from  the  promifed  land ; a piece  of  alabafter,  naturally 
reprefenting  a city,  without  the  afliftance  of  art,  and  two  birds  in  mofaic 
■2  work 
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work  by  Giacomo  Pro-venzale  four  beautiful  finall  tables  of  touch-ftone, 
with  abundance  of  other  curiofities.  Thefe  two  apartments,  lafl  men- 
tioned, are  not  readily  flaewn,  efpeclally  to  a numerous  company  j a fo- 
reigner’s fervant  having,  fome  years  ago,  clandefHnely  carried  off  a fmall 
original  picture,  which,  however,  was  recovered  again. 

On  the  ilair-cafe,  near  the  gallery,  is  a groupe  of  Hercules,  when  a 
child,  ftrangling  two  ferpents  with  his  hands,  and  a Faunus ; with  the 
bufto’s  of  Medufa,  Brutus,  FaujUna,  and  Crifpina,  all  antiques. 

The  avenues  about  the  houfe  are  adorned  with  the  flatues  of  Au- 
gujius,  Commodus,  Lucius  Verus,  Galba,  Claudius,  Per  feus,  Narcijfus,  fe- 
veral  gladiators.  Sphinx's  and  Dii  ‘Termini  a great  number  of  bufto’s,  fe- 
veral  pyramids  and  obelilks  of  granate, 

Near  the  wine-cellar  is  a delightful  grotto,  and  in  it  a table  three  and  Grotto. 
twenty  pahni  in  length  and  eight  broad,  of  one  piece  of  white  marble 
inlaid  with  Brocatello. 

Within  the  court  of  the  garden  pavllllon,  one  fees  a furpriftng  variety  Curktanooatcr- 
of  water-works,  caufed  by  applying  feveral  water  and  pneumatic  engines 
to  one  fountain,  exhibiting  a ftiower  of  rain  and  hail,  a mfizling  rain,  the 
fun,  a mift,  a hedge-hog,  &c.  Here  is  another  grotto  alfo,  with  variety 
of  water-works,  which  are  fupplied  by  the  aqueduft,  from  i\\QFo?ita?2a  di 
Treid,  that  runs  through  this  charming  Villa. 

I am  perfuaded  you  will  not  be  difpleafed,  that  I have  tranfcribcd  the 
following  regulations  relating  to  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

Villce  Burghejire  Pinciancs 
Cujios  haec  edico  : 

Fluij'quis  es,  Ji  liber, 

Legum  compedes  ne  hic  timeas, 

Ito  quo  voles,  carpito  quce  voles, 

Abito,  quando  voles. 

Exteris  mag'is  hac  par  ant  ur  quam  hero. 

In  aureo  Seculo,  ubi  cundia  aurea 
Te^jiporum  fecuritas  fecit, 

Ferreas  leges  prcefigere  herus  vetat : 

Sit  hic  amico  pro  lege  honefa  voluntas.. 

VerUm  fi  quis  dolo  mala 
Lubetis  fciejis 

Aureas  Urbanitatis  leges  fregerit. 

Caveat  ne  fibi 

Tejferam  amicitias  fubiratus  Villicus^ 
advorfum  frangat. 
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' I,  the  keeper  of  ihtVillaBorgheJe,  give  notice,  that  whoever  thou  art, 

‘ if  thou  art  free,  thou  neetleft  not  fear  any  fhackles  of  the  law  fhould  retrain 
‘ thee  here  : go  where  thou  wilt,  gather  what  thou  pleafeft,  and  Itay  or 
‘ go  when  it  is  agreeable  to  thee.  All  thou  feed:  is  rather  for  the  enter- 
‘ tainment  of  d:rangers  than  of  the  ov/ner ; who,  mindful  of  the  in- 
‘ ediinable  freedom  of  the  golden  age,  banifhes  from  thefe  tranquil 
‘ manfions  the  rigid  laws  invented  in  the  iron  age : let  good  manners 
‘ be  the  only  law  to  be  obferved  here.  But  diouldd  thou  wantonly  and 
‘ deliberately  break  the  golden  rule  that  good-breeding  didlates,  beware 
‘ left  the  provoked  gardener  fhould  alfo  break  through  the  bounds  of  ci- 
« vilify  and  friendfhip/ 


Among  the  fine  ftatiies  in  the  cavaliere  Cafali's  Villa^  on  the  Monte 
Civlio.,  are  a fmall  antique  Venus.,  with  a drapery  from  the  waift  down- 
wards, in  the  fame  attitude  with  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  Julia  the 

mother  of  Julia  Seemia,  and  grandmother  of  Heliogabalus ; this  ftatue 
was  at  firft  defigned  for  the  goddefs  of  Chaftity,  on  which  account  it  has 
a veil  on,  and  holes  round  the  head,  in  order  to  fix  a glory  or  radiant 
crown  ; and,  with  a child  in  its  arms,  it  might  very  well  pafs  for  the 
virgin  Mary.  The  other  moft  remarkable  ftatues  to  be  feen  here,  are. 
Mercury,  Antinoiis,  and  a mutilated  Juno  without  a head,  but  the  dra- 
pery is  greatly  admired 

The  Villa  Cefi  in  the  Via  Vlaminia,  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  duke 
d' Aquafparta,  but  affords  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  a ftatue  of  the 
city  of  Rome  triumphing  over  the  Daciajis,  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  two 
captive  kings ; and  two  or  three  lions  cut  in  Egyptian  marble. 

The  Villa  Corfmi,  before  St.  Pancraces  gate,  yields  a charming  prof- 
pe6t,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  and  a very  elegant  garden. 

At  the  marquis  Cojlaguti’s  Villa,  near  the  Porta  Pia,  are  no  lefs  than 
forty-three  different  water-works  but  they  are  but  meanly  contrived,  and 
feem  very  puerile.  However,  the  Villa  is  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  the 
ftatues  of  Adonis,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  JEfculapius,  Hercules,  Geta, 
Flora,  &c.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  painting  by  Guido  Rheni,  Ti- 
tian, Tempe  fa,  Lanfranchi,  Guercino,  ^x\(S.  d' Arpino among  which  the 
difeovery  of  Truth  by  Ti?ne  is  accounted  the  moft  valuable. 

The  Farnefe  gardens  include  the  greateft  part  of  mount  Palatine,  and 
the  grand  entrance  into  them  is  from  the  Campo  Vaccino.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Perrcii  or  fteps,  are  beautiful  antique  ftatues  of  Juha  Au- 
gufla,  and  one  of  the  Mufes,  two  of  Mercury,  Meleager,  and  a Gladiator. 
At  the  top  of  the  fteps,  in  the  grotto,  is  a beautiful  fountain,  and  the  fta- 
tues of  Apollo,  Mafnmcea,  Plotina,  JEfculapius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commo- 


* Sec  Richardfoti  s treatife  on  painting  and  fculpture. 
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dus,  and  Lucius  Verus.  Here  are  alfo  two  flatues  of  captive  kings  In 
chains,  that  of  Poppaa,  Nerds  emprefs,  with  a countenance  over-clouded 
with  grief,  which  is  finely  expreffed  j Otacilla^  Faujiina.,  and  Livia  Au~ 
gujim's  emprefs.  Many  of  thefe  antiques,  with  other  fine  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, and  bajfo-relie^od s were  taken  out  of  Vejpafmns  amphitheatre,  by  or- 
der of  PaidlW.  who  was  of  the  Far?iefe  family.  In  the  year  1721,  a Aug;uRus’f 
difeovery  was  made  here  of  Augujluss  baths,  or  at  lead:  thofe  of  the  An- 
gujlan  family,  with  a fuperb parade  entire  and  without  damage  ; but  this, 
together  with  other  curiofities  dug  up  at  the  fame  time,  was,  during  the 
feliion  of  a conclave,  carried  away  to  Parma^.  The  fearch  after  re- 
mains of  antiquity  is  vigoroufly  carried  on  here,  and  their  pains  are  not 
only  rewarded  with  porphyry,  Serpentine^  Giallo  afjtico,  and  other  curi- 
ous forts  of  marble,  but  with  feveral  entire  flatues  and  pillars  ; for,  indeed, 
few  fpots  can  be  more  promifing  than  this,  the  imperial  palace  having 
formerly  flood  here.  Several  flatues  of  Ve?ms  have  been  brought  to  light 
from  among  the  ruins  of  Nerds  baths,  as  it  is  fuppofed  5 and  a few  years 
ago  four  hundi-ed  of  that  emperor’s  coins  were  dug  up  in  the  SalaNero- 
nis.  As  they  are  now  digging  in  fearch  of  antiquities,  the  upper  part 
of  the  garden  exhibits  a confufed  feene  of  fragments  of  pillars,  baJ[o-re- 
lievds  and  flatues  of  oriental  granate,  alabafler,  porphyry,  &c.  Here 
is  a pompous  infeription,  which  was  fet  up  in  the  year  1726,  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Parma  for  his  fine  tafle,  and  liberality,  in  embelliflhng 
thefe  gardens.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  towards  St.  Fbeodores  church, 
feveral  very  lofty  cyprefs  trees  have  been  planted,  which  have  a line  ef- 
fedl.  In  the  vaults  are  depolited  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fuperb  trium- 
phal arch,  which,  on  a new  pope's  taking  poffeflion  of  the  Latera?i 
church,  is  ereded  before  thefe  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand,  than 
the  view  from  this  hill,  of  fo  many  noble  ruins,  as  the  temples  of  Ja-- 
nus,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Roflra,  the  Capi- 
tol, the  temples  of  Vejla  and  Peace ; and  beyond  thefe  the  Campus  Vac- 
ciniis,  which  fills  the  mind  with  a pleafing  melancholy.  Formerly  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Arcadians  was  held  in  thefe  gardens,  and  the 
rules  and  orders  of  that  academy  are  flill  to  be  feen  here  cut  on  marble  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  meet  in  the  Villa  Ginnafi,  on  mount  Aventine,  not 
far  from  St.  Sabina's  church.  The  Arcadian  academy  was  eflabliflied 
for  the  improvement  of  poetry  : Latin  and  Italian  poems  being  here 
recited  and  criticized ; and  from  a divifion  among  the  members,  fprung  the 
Academia  de'  Fluirini. 

How  happily  feveral  members  of  the  Arcadian  academy  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  may  be  feen  in  their  lives ; of  which  a very  elegant  and  judi- 

Plates  of  this  facade,  and  of  the  cicling-pieces,  painted  in  frefca  in  fome  of  the 
rooms,  are  to  be  feen  in  Montfaucon' s antiquities. 
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clous  account  has  been  publirtied,  which  is  a work  well  worth  the  pe- 
rufal  of  all  lovers  of  polite  literature : but  the  great  number  of  thefe  fo- 
cieties  (there  being  Icarce  a city  in  all  Italy  without  one  or  more)  has 
had  a very  ill  eftedt  on  their  reputation,  being  thus  grown  too  common, 
and  funk  in  the  public  efleem,  and  confequently  their  memoirs  and  per- 
formances not  always  becoming  a learned  academy.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage, however,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Academia  della  Crufca  at 
Fh*'cnce. 

In  prince  Gbigi’s  garden  in  the  Fia  Felice.,  on  the  Viminal  mount,  are 
to  be  feen  a great  variety  of  fountains  and  water- works,  but  not  kept  in 
good  order  : fome  of  the  latter  are  contrived  to  put  tricks  upon  Grangers. 
The  collection  of  curiofities  are  depofited  in  a particular  apartment,  and 
conlifts  chiefly  of  aims  and  weapons  ufed  by  different  nations;  among 
which  are  the  carbines  prefented  by  the  emperor  to  the  conflable  Cclonna., 
and  given  by  the  latter  to  this  family.  They  are  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
ffudded  with  Bohemian  granate,  and  are  valued  at  three  thoufand  fcudi, 
or  crowns.  In  this  mufeum  are  alfo  a mufket  with  a filver  barrel,  an- 
other, which,  with  once  loading,  maybe  fired  twenty  times,  and  fe- 
veral  Furki/lo  fiandards  and  horfe -tails,  the  Ikin  of  a Turk,  and  Indian 
hammocs  made  of  the  rind  of  a tree  ; an  apron  of  peacock’s  feathers, 
being  the  modefty-piece  of  an  Indian  lady,  and  a fhirt,  with  feveral 
fentences  of  the  Alcoran  woven  in  it,  worn  by  fome  fuperflitious  Fiirks 
as  an  amulet  in  battle  ; the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  brought 
hither  at  the  expence  of  four  thoufand  crowns ; a fnake  eleven  feet  long 
and  two  fpans  thick,  found  in  the  Campania  di  Roma,  &c. 

The  remarkable  antiquities  here,  are,  a bronze  Diana,  with  three 
faces,  and  a Priapus  Sonoriis,  a very  obfcene  idol  worflaipped  by  mar- 
ried women  among  the  ancient  Romans ; a golden  antique  bulla,  worn 
as  a mark  of  nobility,  with  CATVLLVS  on  it  in  raifed  letters;  the 
three  ParciZ,  or  Fates,  in  bronze  ; a tripod  ufed  in  ancient  facrifices, 
fome  unknown  Idols,  and  ancient  footflools  of  inlaid  work;  a veryfmall 
marble  head  of  Commodus,  on  an  agate  pedeftal;  a fmall  Japis  lazuli  bufio 
of  a king,  a head  of  Frajan ; and,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  curiofity 
belonging  to  the  palace,  a bufio  of  Ad?'ian,  of  red  jafper,  a moft  beau- 
tiful gem,  with  deep  red  fpots  on  a green  ground,  k^c.  The  fmall 
filver  coin  fiiewn  here  as  one  of  thofc  which  yudas  received  for  his 
treachery,  with  a head  in  relicR'o  and  on  the  reverfe  a flower,  is 
very  probably  a Rhodian,  or  Parthian  piece.  A filver  (hekel  likewife 
feen  here,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a fpecie  dollar.  Here  are  alfo  the  fol- 
lowing curiofities ; a beautiful  baJJb-relie^jo  of  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  on 
marble,  with  a border  of  jewels,  and  another  exquifite  bajfo-relievo  of  a 
battle,  in  ivory;  a prettty  piece  of  fculpture,  in  w'ood,  reprefen  ting  a 
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fliepherd  his  flock,  and  Cupid  over  him ; and  Teveral  medals  and  cameo' i ; 
the  armour  and  horfe-furniture  of  the  unfortunate  Frangipani^  beheaded 
at  Vienna  j a hullo  of  Alexander  VIII.  of  the  Cbigi  family  by  Bernini y 
and  Pius  the  fecond’s  ring,  fet  with  a very  fine  ruby. 

Among  the  paintings  are  to  be  feen  a portrait  of  Pius  V.  by  Carlo 
Maratti  the  battle  of  the  giants  again  ft  the  gods  hy  Brandi  y Venus  by 
PadovaninOy  two  perfpedlive  views  by  CadazzUy  a copy  of  Pttians  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Petery  and  a dead  Chrift  by  Albert  Durer. 

The  Villa  of  yulius  III.  without  the  Porta  del  Popoloy  at  prefent  be-  La  Villa  del 
longs  to  theapoftolic  chamber,  and  is  the  place  where  foreign  embalTadors  Gmlio 
alight  when  they  make  their  public  entry.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Vig7iolay  who  liked  the  defign  fo  well,  that  he  has  given  a plate  of  it  in 
his  book  of  architedlure.  In  the  portico  are  feven  antique  bronze  heads. 

The  gallery  in  the  front  of  the  palace  is  painted  with  feftoons,  lAc.  by 
Raphael. 

Villa  Giujiiniani  Hands  on  a pleafant  hill  facing  the  Porta  Villa  Giofti- 
Popolo.  Among  other  remains  of  antiquity,  here  is  a veiy  large  marble 
ftatue  of  the  emperor  yujliniany  from  whom  this  family  would  be  thought 
to  have  defcended ; and  likewufe  the  Palmyrean  infcription,  P)iis  Malach^ 
helisy  &c.  which  has  already  proved  a matter  of  great  perplexity  to  fe- 
veral  profound  antiquarians.  I cannot  omit  alfo  the  following  epitaph  to 
be  feen  here : 

Hie  Jit  a ejl  AMTMONE  MARCly  optima  ^ pulcherrimay  Lanijicay 
Piuy  Pudicuy  Frugiy  Cajluy  domifeda. 

‘ Here  lies  Amymone  [the  wife]  of  MarcuSy  a woman  of  great  beauty 
* and  goodnefs,  pious,  chafte,  modeft,  induftrious,  and  frugal,  who 
‘ feldom  wandered  from  home,  or  negleded  her  domeftic  affairs.’ 

Some  of  the  ftatues  have  been  removed  to  the  Giujiinian  gardens  on 
mount  Ccelio. 

Pht  Villa  Ludovifiay  on  mount  Pincioy  is  now  In  the  pofTeffion  of  Villa  Ludo- 
prlnce  Piombino.  The  villa’s  in  the  gardens  are  very  beautiful,  and 
adorned  with  ftatues,  vafes,  2x^6.  bajjo-relievds.  Twenty-four  large  urns 
are  placed  round  the  palace,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ; but  there 
is  no  getting  a fight  of  the  apartments,  for  which  fome  frivolous  excufes 
are  made  by  the  fervants. 

The  V dla  Mattel  n el  Monte  Cello  alia  Navicella  owes  moft  of  its  fplendor  Villa  Mattel, 
to  the  duke  Ctriaco  Matteiy  who  left  fix  thoufandytW/  a year  for  repairs 
and  imprevetnents  to  be  made  in  this  Villay  befides  thofe  he  made  in  his 
life-time.  In  the  grand  avenue  facing  the  houfe  are  above  feventy  fmall 
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flone  coffins  or  tombs,  and  urns,  with  infcriptlons ; two  of  wffiich,  at 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  are  very  large,  being  near  fix  feet  high,  and  of 
a circumference  in  proportion.  Neither  the  fountains  nor  the  ftatues  on 
them  are  of  any  great  beauty.  The  labyrinth  is  but  mean,  and  had  for- 
merly a ftone  in  the  center,  with  a ridiculous  diftich  engraven  on  it, 
which  has  been  prudently  removed. 

In  the  theatre,  as  it  is  called,  is  a granate  obellfk(confifl:ingof  two  pieces 
joined  together)  which  is  thirty-fix high.  It  formerly  flood  in 
the  Campus  Martins^  and  towards  the  top  -is  embellifhed  with  feveral 
Egyptia?i  hieroglypliics.  Here  is  likewife  a large  buffo  of  Egyptian 
marble,  about  which,  as  in  many  other  articles,  the  antiquarians  cannot 
agree.  De  Seine  will  have  this  buffo  to  be  defigned  for  yupiter  Amjnon^ 
Ticorojii  afferts  it  to  be  Alexander  the  Greats  and  Montf ancon  is  no  lefs 
pofitive  of  its  being  the  head  of  Serapis.  A large  ftone  tomb,  or  bathing- 
vefTel,  with  a bajfo -relievo  of  the  nine  Mufes  and  two  male  figures  is  to 
be  feen  here  : the  length  of  it  is  ten,  the  breadth  four,  and  the  depth 
about  five  palmi.  That  it  is  a farcophagus  is  concluded  chiefly  from  this 
infcription  faid  to  be  legible  on  it : 

Pinarius  Panteros  Oppice  Lubia  Mirjince. 

Though  I could  make  out  no  fuch  words.  This  veflfel  ferved  Filippo 
Neri  more  than  once  for  a pulpit.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a 
large  pillar  of  oriental  granate,  with  a bronze  eagle  crowned  on  the  top, 
which  is  the  Mattei  arms.  Near  this  Filla  are  the  ruins  of  the  Claudian 
aquedu(ff,  which  ffill  fhew  what  a noble  work  it  muff  have  been  when 
entire. 

In  the  portico  of  the  houfe  are  two  fmall  porphyry  ffatues,  and  a 
buffo  of  Nero",  and  in  the  firfl  apartment  a mafferly  groupe  of  Apollo 
fleaing  Marfyas  by  Olivieri  Romano^  antique  ffatues  of  Marcus  Aurelius^ 
Brutus^  Plenty,  Antoninus  Pius,  C&mmodus  on  horfeback,  and  Hercules- 
like,  with  a lion’s  fkin  thrown  over  his  fhoulders,  and  Seneca  j a bronze 
horfe  caff  by  Pollajuolo,  a curious  buffo  of  Penthefilea  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, yupiter  A?nmon  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  another  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  the  fecond  apartment  the  mofl  attrading  obijeds  are,  the  ancient 
ffatues  of  Antinous,  of  Ve?ius  coming  out  of  a bath,  a fatyr  drawing  a 
thorn  out  of  Silenus’s  foot,  Ceres,  Silenus  riding  on  an  afs,  and  Friendfhip 
in  the  figure  of  a beautiful  naked  woman,  pointing  at  an  incifion  in  her 
breaff , as  an  emblem  of  candour ; this  piece  is  the  work  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Olivieri  Romano,  and  is  bigger  than  the  life.  It  was  a prefent 
from  Virginio  Urjini  to  Cyriaco  Mattei ^ as  appears  from,  the  infcription  : 
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Virgimili  JJrfitim  Cyriaco  Matthcejo, 

Amicitice  Monum. 

Stafuere  illujirius  me  ipfd  Amicitia  non  potuit, 

M.  D.  a V. 

‘ The  Memorial  of  the  friend  (hip  of  Virginio  JJrfini  for  Cyriaco  Mat- 
‘ tci  ; and  a nobler  monument  than  this  friendlhip  itfelf  could  not  erect.’ 

‘ 1605.’ 

Here  are  alfo  three  fleeping  Amorini^  or  Cupids^  cut  out  of  one  block ; 

Plotina,  Adrian  emprefs,  whofe  head  is  extremely  admired ; two  pil- 
lars of  nero  giallo  anticoy  and  two  of  nero  bianco  j a fine  table  of  green 
porphyry,  and  a noble  antique  eagle  of  white  marble. 

In  the  third  room  are,  a very  curious  table  of  inlaid  gems,  a view  of 
Conjlantinople  drawn  with  a pen,  a very  curious  groupe  of  the  bufto’s  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  the  bufto’s  of  Marinus  and  JElius  Ccefar,  and  two 
large  heads  majfked. 

The  fourth  apartment  contains  the  fiatue  of  Lucius  Ferus  of  a very  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  marble,  a bulto  of  Tiberius,  two  fine  pillars  of  green 
marble,  and  a head  of  Cicero,  accounted  the  belt  likenefs  extant  of  that 
great  orator ; though  the  nofe,  the  lips,  and  the  chin  have  evidently  been 
fupplied  by  a more  fkilful  but  later  hand.  Here  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of 
Ceres,  Agrippina,  an  ancient  monument  with  an  infcription,  and  a large 
vafe  of  oriental  alabafter,  or  African  marble.  , 

The  fifth  apartment  exhibits  a bufto  of  Scrapis  of  a fort  of  touch- 
fione  j antique  bufto’s  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  a vale  on  his  head,  of 
Lucius  Ferus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Adrian,  Geta,  Lucilla,  Fau/lina,  and 
Caracalla ; a large  ftatue  of  Lucius  Ferus,  another  of  Andromeda,  an 
equefirian  ftatue  of  Adrian,  and  the  head  of  a Colofus,  which  in  proportion 
muft  have  been  fixty-four  feet  high,  for  this  head  is  eight  feet  at  leaft. 

But  the  moft  curious  piece  in  this  Filla,  if  not  the  fineft  antique  Remarkable 
ftatue  in  zFl  Italy,  is  that  of  Fauflina,  or  vdXhtv  Livia  Augufta.  This 
ftatue  has  a blooming  countenance,  full  of  majefty  and  mildnefs,  ^^d 
is  in  all  its  parts  unexceptionable.  On  the  outfide  of  the  houfe  is  alfo 
an  excellent  ftatue  of  Julius  Ccefar,  in  a confular  habit,  aftlfting  at  a fa- 
crifice. 

The  Monte  Pinclo  (formerly  Code  deg!  Horti)  is  fo  called  from  a 
palace  on  it  belonging  to  the  fenator  Pincio  j but  its  ancient  name  was 
Mons  Collatinus,  and  at  prefent,  from  a church  built  upon  it,  fome  call 
it  Monte  della  TrinitH.  One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  hill  is  the 
Filla  Medica,  or  the  great  duke  of  Fufeanys  palace;  but  this  fine  feat  is  VillaMeJica. 
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not  kept  in  a manner  becoming  its  owner.  On  the  door  Is  fliewn  the 
mark  of  a cannon-ball  fliot  from  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  by  queen 
Chrijhna.  The  firft  room  contains  eighteen  fine  antique  pillars,  of  which 
four  are  of  ^oerdo  antico^  two  of  alabafiro  cotognino,  and  two  of  breccia  j 
a groupe  of  a fatyr  teaching  a youth,  probably  Bacchus-,  four  ftatues  of 
that  god,  two  fons  of  Niobe,  and  a forcerefs  on  a fea-horfe  in  white  marble  ; 
the  buflo’s  of  Livia,  Tullia,  'Julia  (Titus  s confort)  Martiana,  Seneca, 
Luctus  Verus,  Vitellius,  and  two  of  Antoninus  Pius,  one  of  which  is  a 
inaflerly  piece. 

In  thiC  fecond  apartment  is  an  admirable  flatue  of  Apollo,  of  which  it 
is  fufficlent  to  fay,  that  fome  have  equalled  it  to  the  Belvedere  Antinous 
and  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  The  two  other  ftatues  of  Apollo  to  be  feen 
here  in  the  fame  attitude,  are  not  comparable  to  it.  Marjyas  bound  to  a 
tree  is  alfo  a very  valuable  antique  ; here  are  likewife  two  beautiful  ftatues 
of  Temts,  one  kneeling,  and  the  other,  which  is  the  more  modern  of  the 
two,  ftanding  ereft  on  a ftaell;  antique  ftatues  of  Ganymede,  Cupid,  Fau- 
nus,  Hcrcides,  and  a good  ancient  copy  of  the  Farnefian  Hercules ; a table  of 
gems  in  Florentine-sNox^,  ten  pahni  long,  and  fix  broad,  with  an  oval  of 
flowered  alabafter  in  the  center.  The  defigns  on  a table  inlaid  with 
cryftal  are  indeed  attributed  io  Michael  Angelo,  but  are  certainly  the  work 
of  a meaner  hand,  and  no  more  his  than  the  celeftial  globe  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  which  is  likevv'ife  faid  to  be  made  by  that  artift.  The 
paintings  to  be  feen  here  are,  Chrlft  led  to  his  crucifixion,  by  Gaetano-, 
the  virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jefus,  St.  John  and  St.  JoJeph,  by  Titian 
and  feveral  other  pieces  by  del  Sarto,  Bajjmo,  and  Fempejia.  'Here  are 
alfo  the  marble  bufto’s  of  Petronia,  Sabina,  Plotina,  and  Leo  XL  who 
was  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis. 

In  the  third  room,  befides  the  celeftial  globe  mentioned  above,  are  two 
tables  of  flowered  alabafter,  and  another  of  alabafter  and  inlaid  Florence- 
work.  This  and  the  next  apartment  are  adorned  with  feventy-two  por- 
traits of  eminent  perfonages  of  feveral  nations.  Over  the  door  ftands  a 
marble  head  of  Jupiter  Ammoii  -,  and  above  it  the  fea  engagement  at 
Lcpanto,  painted  by  Fempejla. 

In  the  colonade  before  the  garden  are,  four  noble  pillars  of  Cipclino, 
and  fome  others  of  oriental  alabafter  ; a marble  vafe  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  a bajjo-relievo  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  the  ftatues  of 
fix  Sabine  matrons,  one  of  which  is  a mafterly  piece.  The  front  of  the. 
lioufe  towards  the  garden  is  decorated  with  feveral  bajjo-rehevd s repre- 
fenting  Herades  fighting  with  a lion,  facrifices  of  feveral  kinds,  and 
with  forty  ftatues  and  bufto’s.  On  the  fteps  ftand  two  lions;  that  on  the 
left-hand  as  you  come  from  the  houfe  is  the  beft,  though  a modern 
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piece  j one  of  the  fore-feet  refls  on  a red  and  white  marble  ball,  and 
under  it  are  thefe  words : 

Opus  Flaminii  Vaccce  Romani. 

‘ The  work  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  a native  of  Rome.’ 

Here  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of  Sile?niSy  with  Bacchus  or  Saturn-,  of  Mer- 
cury, and  Mars,  or  a gladiator,  all  three  by  a modern  hand,  and  of 
bronze  ; three  kings,  of  porphyry ; and  farther  up,  near  the  garden,  a 
fourth  of  the  fame  ftone.  In  the  garden  is  a remarkable  ftatue  of  Venus, 
upon  a fountain,  and  in  another  place  a flatue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in 
a fitting  pofture  ; two  large  vafes  of  oriental  granate,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Fitus\  baths,  and  were  placed  here  by  cardinal  Alexander 
de  Medecis-,  two  large  mafked  hfidishy  Michael  Angelo,  and  an  obelillc 
of  Egyptian  marble,  embelliflied  with  hieroglyphics : but  the  fined  piece 
of  all  is  a dying  Cleopatra,  which  is  an  exquifite  ftatue  about  three  times 
as  large  as  the  life,  with  a viper  twilling  itfelf  round  her  arm ; it  exadlly 
refembles  that  in  the  Vatican.  According  to  Plutarch,  fuch  an  image  of 
Cleopatra  was  the  moll  diftinguifiied  part  of  Augu/his’s  triumphal  pro- 
ceflion  that  image  was  probably  the  original,  of  which  this  llatue  is 
a copy. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  garden  is  a groupe  of  Niohe  with  her  chil- ^ 
dren,  and  Diana  and  Apollo  Ihooting  arrows  at  thern.  The  number  of 
figures  in  this  groupe  are  fifteen,  befides  a horfe  ftanding  upon  a rock. 

The  whole  is  cut  in  marble,  and  one  of  Niobe's  fons  is  of  Parian  marble. 

Her  daughter  endeavours  to  fhelter  herfelf  behind  her  mother  j but  none 
of  thefe  figures  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  Moll  of  them  are 
as  big  as  the  life,  and  Niobe  is  much  bigger  : they  were  dug  up  without 
St.  yohn\  gate,  together  with  the  gladiators  now  in  the  Fribuna  at  Flo- 
rence. Pliny,  in  his  Hijl.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  fays,  that  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  groupe  of  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sojianus  at  Rome  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles  or  Scopas ; but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  this  Niobe  in  the  Villa  Medica  is  the  original  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  much  lefs  is  the  fkill  of  Praxiteles  or  Scopas  to  be  judged 
of  by  this  performance.  And  though  Pli?iy  had  been  more  particular  in 
his  defeription,  and  the  Niobe  of  Medicis  had  correfponded  with  it,  this 
would  not  abfolutely  decide  the  point;  many  copies  being  made  by  the  an- 
cients from  one  admired  original,  and  at  prefent  not  dillinguilliable  from 

* Caf.  1 09.  In  iriumpt^o  Cleopatra  imago,  C anguh  braJjlo  inharentis  illata  ejl.  ‘ In  tlia 
‘ ti  iuinphal  proceffion  was  carried  a ftatue  of  Cleopatra,  with  a viper  fattened  on  her  arm.’ 
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it.  The  poetical  fable  of  Niobe  is  related  in  the  fixth  book  of  Ovid'^ 
Metamorphofis. 

The  Villa  Montalta,  planned  by  Sixtus  V.  when  cardinal,  has  loft  a 
great  deal  of  its  beauty  fince  it  was  fold  in  the  year  1696,  to  cardinal 
Negro?ji  : however,  the  garden  ftill  affords  fome  good  walks,  and  a 
few  water-works.  Near  the  great  canal  is  an  elegant  fountain,  by  Ber- 
ni?iiy  adorned  with  an  image  of  Neptune^  ftanding  betwixt  Apollo  and  Mer- 
ciiry.  Round  the  court  of  this  houfe,  which  ftands  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  are  feveral  ancient  earthen  urns ; and  near  the  entrance  are 
two  ftatues  of  Marcellm  and  Marim  fitting  on  Scllis  Curulihus  or  ivory 
chairs,  which,  according  to  a Greek  infcription,  ftill  legible,  were  cut 
by  Apclloniiis.  Of  the  antiques  in  the  apartments,  the  moft  remarkable 
are,  the  goddefs  Nania  in  marble,  and  the  bufto’s  of  Geta^  Severus^ 
Drtifus,  &CC. 

Prince  Pamjilds  Villa  (which  is  alfo  Q2.\\qA  Belrefpiro)  on  mount  jani- 
culuSy  without  the  Porta  Aurelia^  is  one  of  the  fineft  Villa's  near  Rome^ 
and  particularly  pleafant  in  winter ; its  vvalks,  groves,  and  avenues  con- 
fifting  entirely  of  ever-greens.  Here  is  a mall  four  hundred  and  fixty 
common  paces  in  length,  a fpacious  open  lawn  for  Caroufeh,  and  a plan- 
tation of  pine-trees,  defigned  as  a Ihelter  for  deer.  In  a round  area  be- 
fore the  north  fide  of  the  palace,  ftand  the  bufto’s  of  the  twelve  Ceefars^ 
with  an  antique  baffb-relievo  under  each  of  them ; the  water  which 
play  from  the  wall  againft  every  one  of  thefe  bufto’s  gives  this  place  a 
delightful  freftinefs  in  fill  try  weather.  The  flower-garden  is  expofed  to 
the  fouth ; and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a large  fifh-pond  : it  is  alfo  adorned 
with  the  ftatue  of  Alexander  the  Greats  and  feveral  curious  antique  pieces 
of  fculpture.  Among  thefe  are,  the  heads  of  Ner-va  and  Eiillia,  the  fta- 
tue of  an  Hermaphrodite^  and  the  tomb  of  DiadumeniafiuSy  a fon  of  the 
Severus  Maxi ?fius : fome  of  thefe  have  been  given  away  from 
this  palace  to  the  Albani  family,  befides  feveral  fine  paintings  carried 
from  this,  in  order  to  embellifti  the  Pa??jJili  palace  within  the  city ; how- 
ever, a curious  eye  may  ftill  meet  with  variety  of  entertainment  here. 

The  outfide  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with  baffo-rclievo's^  bufts,  and  fta- 
tues j particularly  the  bufto’s  of  Vitellius  and  Claudius  over  the  grand 
entrance.  In  the  firft  apartment  are,  the  ftatues  of  Se?2eca,  Venus,  and 
T)ia7ia,  the  bufts  of  Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  Vefpafian,  and  the  modern 
ftatues  of  Innocent  X.  and  a Bacchanalian  by  Giulio  Romano.  On  the  left 
hand  is  the  chapel  decorated  with  a fine  altar-piece,  reprefen  ting  the  virgin 
Mary,  painted  by  Caravaggio.  In  the  fecond  apartment  are  to  be  fecn 
a very  grand  urn  of  oriental  alabafter,  the  ftatues  of  a Vejlal  virgin,  and 
Caius  Marius,  and  two  fmall,  but  beautiful  pillars  of  oriental  jafper,  with 
the  head  of  Titus  on  one,  and  of  Domitian  on  the  other.  The  third 
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apartment  is  adorned  with  fine  pillars  of  green,  black,  and  brown  mar- 
ble j the  flatues  of  Julia  Augujla  and  P.  Clodius ; a curious  table  of  inlaid 
gems,  with  feveral  portraits  by  Giorgione^  and  Noah's  ark  by  Bajfano.  In 
the  fourth  apartment,  on  another  table  of  inlaid  gems,  ftands  a curious 
porphyry  vafe,  with  a cover  of  the  fame.  Here  are  alfo  the  marble  fla- 
tues  of  Bacchus,  Julia,  Apollo,  and  Faunas ; the  fable  of  Andromeda , an 
exquifite  baffo-relte'oo,  and  the  bufts  of  Brutus,  and  an  old  woman,  by 
fome  thought  to  be  the  goddefs  Nenia,  by  others  a Sybil  of  porphyry. 
Among  the  paintings  are  three  portraits  of  the  v'wgmMary  by  Raphael,  Pe- 
rugino,  and  Guido,  and  that  of  a young  lady  named  Beatrice,  of  the  houfe 
of  Cenci,  who  was  beheaded  for  parricide.  This  was  Gaetona's  lall  per- 
formance. In  the  fifth  apartment  are  to  be  feen  five  pictures  by  Man- 
ciola  a Fleming,  reprefenting  the  mofi;  remarkable  diverfions  at  Ve?iice, 
and  near  it  Chrift  apprehended  in  the  garden,  on  the  mount  of  Olives 
which  is  one  inftance  among  feveral  of  the  want  of  due  attention  to  pro- 
priety, in  difpofing  the  paintings  in  the  palaces  of  Italy,  by  thus  inter- 
mingling folemnity  and  farce.  In  the  round  parlour  ftand  two  pieces  of 
ordnance,  caft  at  Venice,  and  the  ftatues  of  Diana,  Adonis,  a Gladiator, 
with  the  bufto’s  of  Faujlina,  Severus,  Galba,  and  Julius  Cafar. 

In  the  firft  chamber  of  the  upper  ftory  are  to  be  feen  Cain  killing 
Abel  by  Guercino,  a Carita  by  Valentin  a Frenchman,  and  a Faina,  or  Mar- 
ten cut  in  marble  by  Bernini.  In  the  fecond  apartment  are,  a large  fea- 
piece  of  a ftorm  and  fhip-wreck  by  Fempefla  -,  a marble  bufto  of  Julia 
Augujlus's  daughter  j the  heads  of  Marius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  oINerva, 
the  only  one  in  Rome  of  that  emperor,  with  a fmall  red  marble  ftatue  of 
Bacchus.  The  third  chamber  contains  three  battles,  one  painted  hy  An- 
tonio Valle,  and  the  other  two  by  Manciola.  On  the  deling  is  a naked 
Vejius  drawn  in  her  car,  by  Sacchi  j but  the  late  prince  Pamjili  had  the 
nudity  of  the  goddefs  covered  by  a thin  drapery,  and  by  the  help  of  pla- 
fier,  the  ftatues  in  this  Villa  were  alfo  rendered  lefs  offenfive  to  modefiy. 
Thefe  amendments  were  made  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Jefuits,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  make  that  prince  their  own  ; but  this  reformation 
proved  of  a (hort  continuance,  and  the  prince  refolved  to  have  matters 
put  upon  the  old  footing  again.  Hereupon,  a fecond  alteration  was 
made  where  it  was  pradicable,  which  did  a great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
flatues,  ^c.  By  the  fame  kind  of  falfe  delicacy,  the  naked  Venus  a bel- 
lesfejjes  in  the  gardens  of  Verfailles  has  fuffered  not  a little  ; for  Madame 
de  Mantemns  modefly  being  offended  at  it,  a drapery  was  fuper-added, 
by  which  means,  fome  pieces  from  this  delicate. flatue  were  broken  off. 

I do  not  know,  whether  the  author  was  mlfinformed  in  this  particular  ; it  being  the 
general  opinion  in  France,  that  this  was  done  at  the  defire  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,, 
who  had  feveral  pictures  at  Palais  Royal  painted  black  on  the  fame  account. 
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In  the  third  apartment  are  the  flatues  of  Flora  by  Aigardi,  a Grecian 
queen,  Bacchus,  and  Antimus  j feveral  groupes  of  boys  at  play  by  Ai- 
gardi, and  a fine  inlaid  table. 

The  fourth  is  adorned  with  fome  good  paintings  by  BaJJlino,  the  river 
J^ile  of  Egyptian  marble,  a marble  head  of  Pappirius,  and  a table  of  lu- 
machella. 

The  fifth  and  lafi:  room  has  in  it  two  pidtures  by  Paolo  Veronefc,  Tad- 
deo Zuc  card?,  family*  by  himfelf,  with  fome  other  good  paintings  j the 
bufto’s  of  Vallerian,  Vefpafian,  Do?nitian,  and  Mammcea,  with  an  old 
ftatue  of  a Praejica,  or  one  of  thofe  women  who  were  hired  by  the  an- 
cients to  weep  at  funerals ; a fet  of  creatures  to  whom  what  the  poet 
hardily  fays  of  the  whole  fex  is  perfedly  applicable : 

JJt  Jlcrenty  cculos  erudiere  fuos. 

‘ Falfe  tears  they  died  whene’er  occafion  calls, 

‘ And  teach  their  eyes  to  weep.’ 

Among  the  ftatues  on  the  ground-floor  are  Cybele  riding  upon  a lion, 
Diana,  Hercules,  one  of  the  Mufes,  an  Hermaphrodite,  and  a marble 
gronpe  of  Jacob  wreftling  with  the  angel  by  Aigardi.  From  the  fame 
artift’s  hand  alfo  came  the  brafs  bufto’s  of  Innocent  X.  of  the  houfe  of 
Pamjili,  and  of  the  famous  donna  Olympia  Maldachini  (his  holinefs’s 
fifter-in-law,  and  grandmother  to  Gionj.Battijia  Pamfili,  &c.)  Here  are 
alfo  the  ftatues  of  Meleager,  Ceres,  Diana,  Titus,  and  Diadumenus.  This 
Villa,  with  the  gardens,  &c.  is  above  five  Italian  miles  in  circuit,  and 
was  built  from  a defign  of  Aigardi  j a particular  defeription  and  account 
of  it  may  be  feen  in  a work  called  Le  Statue  e vedute  della  Villa  Pamjilia 
intagliate  in  acqua  forte  da  Domenico  Barriera,  libro  in  84  fogli  ^ mezzi 
fogli  Imperiali.  The  conduit  of  the  Aqua  Paolina  paffing  through  it  to 
the  Aurelian  road  is  a great  conveniency,  and  fupplies  the  water-works. 

This  beautiful  Villa  ftands  without  the  Porta  Pia,  and  was  built  in 
the  year  1717  by  cardinal  Patrizio.  The  walks  are  advanta- 

geoufly  difpofed,  and  the  houfe  is  of  the  moft  elegant  architecture. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  very  naturally  cmbellidied  all  over  with  grotto  or 
diell-work.  In  the  upper  apartments  are  a great  number  of  fine  copper- 
plates and  pictures ; and  among  the  latter  are  the  battles  of  Prague  and 
Leipzig  on  canvas. 

The  duke  de  Strozzi'?  Villa  on  the  Viminal  mount,  for  its  fine  ave- 
nues and  ftatues,  is  very  well  worth  feeing.  Among  the  latter  is  a mo- 
dern piece  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  a fmall  elegant  ftatue  of  St.  Laurence 
by  Bernini. 
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There  Is  one  great  defeat  in  the  gardens,  ^oiz.  the  want  of  gra- 

vel  for  the  w’alks,  the  materials  of  which  are  little  better  than  fand  ; hut 
this  is  in  fome  meafure  counter-balanced  by  leaving  feveral  fpots  free^'m. 
from  artificial  improvements,  where  nature  difplays  its  beauties,  and  as 
the  poet  exprefles  it. 


« >.  ■ Wantons  as  in  her  prime 

‘ Wild  beyond  rule  or  art,  enormous  blifs ! ’ 


Indeed  forced  elegancy  and  artificial  regularity,  which  as  it  were  bear 
the  marks  of  the  rule  and  compafs,  afford  no  lafting  and  real  entertain- 
ment. Hence  it  is  that  the  Dutch  gardens,  with  all  their  minute  de- 
corations, foon  tire  the  eye.  The  gardens  of  Verfailles  are  fuch  a fcenc 
of  magnificence  and  beauty,  that  at  firfl  they  are  never  viewed  but 
with  aftonifhment ; and  the  French^  when  they  fhew  thofe  gardens, 
may  well  take  upon  them  to  fay,  * ‘ Our  king  is  the  only  prince  who 
* can  force  nature  •f*.’  But  this  artificial  and  fumptuous  fplendor  foon 
palls  j and  moft  people  of  tafte,  for  a pleafant  walk,  prefer  Marley, 
where  art  has  not  excluded  nature  but  the  beauties  of  each  are  as  it 
were  placed  in  contraft. 


* Poflibly  never  any  prince  had  fuch  a relifti  for  the  grofleft  adulations  as  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France.  The  following  diftich  on  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  is,  among  many  others,  a 
glaring  inftance  of  it : 

Par  urbi  domus  eft,  urbs  orbl,  neutra  triumphis 
Et  belli  ^ pacts  par,  Ludovke,  tuis. 

* This  palace  is  equal  to  a city,  this  city  refembles  a world  ; but  thy  aifUons,  magnani- 
< mous  hero,  are  far  fuperior  to  thefe.’ 

That  monarch,  however,  was  highly  delighted  with  this  piece  of  flattery  j but  that  na- 
ture is  not  to  be  forced,  Lewis  found  to  his  coft,  in  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  never 
anfwered  the  defign  of  the  incredible  fums  expended  on  it. 

t A certain  gentleman  converfing,  at  Verfailles.gzt^cns,  with  a Frenchman,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  laying  out  gardens  ; and  giving  the  preference  to  natural  beauty,  the 
latter  anfwered,  Ceji  bon  pour  un  petit  particulier,  mais  un  Roy  de  France  doit  forcer  la  nature, 
‘ That  may  do  well  enough  for  a private  gentleman } but  a king  of  France  ought  to  force 
‘ nature.’ 
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LETTER  LIV. 

Of  H’ivoliy  Frefcatiy  6cc.  and  the  Country  about  Rome, 
SIR, 

TH  E country  about  Rome  is  pleafant ; but,  like  the  reft  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  thin  of  inhabitants,  the  melancholy  confe- 
quence  of  the  want  of  trade,  the  multitude  of  monks  and  eccleliaftics, 
the  rapacity  of  minifters  and  papal  families,  who,  dunng  their  tem- 
porary grandeur,  enrich  themfelves  at  any  rate.  Along  the  delicious 
plains  betwixt  Rome  and  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Veletri,  See.  neither  town  nor 
village  is  to  be  feen  j fo  that,  in  harveft-time,  the  peafants  oi  Viterbo, 
Perugia,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Peter  s patrimony,  refort 
thither  to  help  the  few  wretched  inhabitants  to  get  in  their  corn.,  What 
gives  this  country  a worfe  appearance  is,  that  the  mountainous  parts,  on 
account  of  their  falubrious  air,  and  coolnefs  in  fummer,  are  generally 
chofen  for  building,  preferably  to  the  dry  fcorched  plains. 

Frefcati  ftands  on  a mountain,  about  twelve  Italian  miles  from  Rome. 
In  the  way  thither  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  Claudian  aquedutft, 
of  the  emperor  Galliejms?,  country  feat,  and  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Sc- 
verus  in  which  was  found  the  coffin  of  that  emperor,  at  prefent  de- 
pofited  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  coffin  that  famous  urn  now  to  be 
feen  in  the  Barberini  library.  Frefcati  is  fituated  on  or  near  the  fame 
fpot  where  the  ancient  Tufculum  ftood,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
arbours  or  tabernacles  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tufculum,  when  their 
city  was  demoliftied,  in  the  pontificate  of  pope  Celejline  III.  A.  F).  1 191. 
This  charming  place  is  at  prefent  the  fummer-refidence  of  feveral  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  who  have  not  only  fplendid  palaces  and  gardens 
here,  but  have  taken  the  advantage  of  this  favourable  fituation  among  hills 
for  making  very  grand  water-works,  fuch  as  would  make  a figure  even 
at  Verfailles ; and  I cannot  but  impute  it  to  fomething  worfe  than  want 
of  judgment,  that  the  feats  of  the  Roman  nobility  at  Frefcati  have  been 
fpoken  of  by  travellers  with  a contempt  which  they  little  deferve. 

In  the  fhort  account  which  I purpofe  to  give  of  them,  I fhall  begin 
with  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  or  the  Belvedere,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  water-works.  They  form  a kind  of  theatre,  and  a brafs  globe 
fupported  on  the  fhoulders  of  Atlas,  ejedls  water  on  all  fides.  Near  this 
ftatue  are  a tyger  and  a lion  fighting,  and  the  water  iftliing  from  the 
■ ‘ mouth 
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mouth  and  noftrlls  of  the  former  exacftly  imitates  the  fnarling  of  that 
animal  when  enraged.  The  column  of  water  in  the  center  of  the  foun- 
tain rifes  to  the  height  of  feventy-four  palmi,  and  is  attended  with  a 
noife  like  the  whizzing  of  fky-rockets.  Here  is  2i\(o2iFaunuSyOvPolypheme 
(near  which  are  feveral  other  ftatues  and  five  baffo-relievo  s)  playing  on 
one  of  the  ancient  paftoral  pipes,  confifling  of  feveral  unequal  reeds,  and  a 
Centaur  blowing  a horn,  which  is  faid  to  be  heard  for  four  Italian  miles. 

The  water  which  fupplics  thefe  curious  works  is  brought  hither  from  a 
fpring  fix  miles  diftant  from  this  Villa.  In  an  arched  hall  here,  is  alfo 
to  be  feen  mount  ParnaJfuSy  with  Apolloy  the  Mufes,  and  Pegajus  j the 
mufic  of  the  choir  proceeds  from  an  artificial  cuckow,  and  an  organ 
with  variety  of  flops  put  in  play  by  water,  as  is  another  placed  before 
the  theatre.  The  keys  of  thefe  inflruments  are  moved  by  brafs  pins 
fixed  in  a cylinder  w'hich  turns  on  its  axis  by  means  of  a water-mill. 

Near  mount  Parnalfus  ftand  the  flatues  of  Corinna  and  Sappho,  and  on 
the  fides  or  walls  of  it,  Apollo'^  chief  adventures  are  painted  in  frefco. 

Over  the  door  within  is  this  diftich : 

Hue  ego  migravi  Mujis  comitatus  Apollo, 

Hie  Delphi,  hie  Helieon,  hie  mihi  Delos  erit. 

‘ Hither  reforts  with  me  ^ each  tuneful  Mufe ; 

‘ This  fhall  be  Delphos,  Delos,  Helieon, 

^ And  all  our  pleafing  haunts  fo  fam’d  of  old.’ 

This  curious  faloon  is  paved  with  fine  fmall  flones  curioufly  arranged, 
and  reprefenting  flowers,  foliages,  and  birds  j and  in  the  center  of  the 
pavement  is  a hole,  over  which  a light  globe,  or  ball  is  kept  in  a perfed; 
equilibrium  at  the  diftance  of  a fpan  from  the  floor  only  by  the  impe- 
tus of  the  air  forced  up  by  water  through  the  hole.  The  cafeade  con- 
fifts  of  fixty-five  fleps,  and  on  both  fides  are  tortoifes,  dolphins,  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  cut  in  fione,  and  fpouting  water  at  each  other  In  the 
garden,  not  far  from  the  cafeade,  is  a fine  wildernefs,  with  feveral 
lhady  narrow  walks  in  it.  The  cielings  of  the  apartments  in  the  houfe 
are  painted  in  frefeo  by  d’Arpino.  This  Villa  at  prefent  belongs  to  prince 
Pamjili,  who,  to  avoid  the  expence  and  fatigue  of  being  crowded  with 
vifitants,  feldom  refides  here. 

The  palace  of  Signior  Horatio  Faleoneri  has  a beautiful  facade.  Un- 
der the  altar  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  this  palace  is  depofited  the  bare  Fal- 

fkeleton  of  St.  Alexis  Faleoneri,  in  a white  fhroud,  where  there  is  a mo-  Frafcati. 
nument  eredled  in  honour  of  him,  over-againfl  that  of  the  beautiful 
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Giuhana  of  the  fame, family.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  feveral 
good  paintings,  and  afford  a very  agreeable  profpedl. 

Tht  Villa  T'averna  belongs  to  the  Borghefe  family,  and  is  fituated 
fomething  lower  than  that  of  Monte  DragoiiOy  where  Paul  V.  ufed  often 
to  refide,  and  the  cardinals,  princes,  and  embalfadors  who  wanted  an 
audience  of  his  holinefs,  were  lodged  at  T aver?ia.  The  Borgheje  family 
at  prefent  generally  fpend  the  autumn  and  winter  here,  as  the  air  is  ac- 
counted more  healthful  than  that  of  Monte  Dragone, 

This  laft  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  a very  beau- 
tiful avenue.  At  the  entrance  are  thefe  oflentatious  motto’s : 

Phejfala  quid  'Pempe,  quid  quceris  Adonidis  hortos 
Hcec  tibi  pro  cun6iis  Villa  Draconis  erit. 

‘ T’hejfalian  l!empe  and  AdoJiis  groves 
‘ No  more  fhall  charm,  but  yield  to  this  recefs. 

And  farther  on : 

Hefperidum  nojiris  quantum  viridaria  cedunt^ 

Cuftos  eji  tanto  mitior  ore  Draco. 

‘ Hefperian  groves  are  far  furpafs’d  by  thefe ; 

‘ No  monfter  guards  this  rural  calm  retreat.’ 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  largenefs  of  this  palace  from  the 
number  of  its  windows,  which  are  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fc- 
venty-four  j and  from  one  of  them  the  noble  owner  has  a profpedt  of 
his  own  eftate,  to  the  amount  of  lixty  thoufand  fcudi^  or  crowns,  a 
year.  In  the  apartments  are  to  be  feen  a brafs  bujlo  of  Paul  V.  and  a 
white  marble  one  of  cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe-,  a fmall  wooden  crucifix 
cut  by  a man  who  was  born  blind,  the  Lord’s-Supper  by  Caraccioli,  the 
vidlory  of  the  arch-angel  Michael  by  Perugino  (the  dragon  being  repre- 
fented  with  a woman’s  head,  copied  from  the  portrait  of  a certain  lady,) 
the  Scourging  of  Chrift,  and  a Madonna,  both  by  Titian,  with  other 
valuable  pieces.  Here  is  alfo  an  antique  ftatue  of  Bacchus  when  a boy, 
the  head  is  by  Bernini,  who  has  made  the  like  addition  to  twelve  other 
ancient  pieces.  One  apartment  here,  is  filled  with  portraits  of  eminent 
perfons.  In  the  great  gallery  ftand  two  gigantic  bufto’s,  the  largeft  is 
that  of  Faujlina,  the  other  of  Antinous  ; feveral  animals,  painted  by  Pioli, 
whofe  pencil  produced  the  large  piece  of  Orpheus  with  his  lyre  among 
the  beafts.  This  gallery  opens  into  a fine  portico  adorned  with  pillars, 
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defigned  by  Vignola^  where,  and  in  the  little  garden  adjoining  to  it,  are 
feveral  carious  ftatues,  bufto’s,  and  fountains. 

Here  is  a profpedl  of  the  environs  of  Rf)me^  quite  as  far  as  the  fea  ; Meknchdy 
and  here  I cannot  wholly  omit  the  ftory  of  an  unfortunate  mother  andA^>’- 
daughter  of  the  family  of  Cenci,  whofe  portraits  are  fliewn  in  one  of  thefe 
apartments.  The  father  of  the  latter  was  fuch  an  abandoned  wretch,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  ads  of  brutal,  and  even  unnatural  lull  with 
his  wife  in  his  daughter’s  prefence,  and  made  feveral  violent  attempts  on 
her  perfon  alfo.  To  put  a period  to  fuch  indignities,  die  ha’d  recourfe  to 
a mod  defperate  attempt  which  her  father’s  horrid  villany  prompted  her 
to.  She  concealed  two  alTaffins  in  her  chamber,  who  were  to  murder  her 
father  in  his  deep;  but  when  the  dreadful  moment  came,  the  two  villains 
were  feized  with  fear,  or  fudden  remorfe,  and  diewed  a reludancy  to 
perpetrate  the  murder.  Upon  this,  the  daughter,  in  a tranfport  of  rage, 
fnatched  a Stiletto  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  adadins,  and  dabbed  her 
father  as  he  dept,  who  expired  amidd  a deluge  of  blood.  This  dread- 
ful catadrophe  happened  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  and  the  mother  and 
brother  being  privy  to  the  dedgn,  they  were  all  three  beheaded  before 
the  cadle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Pope  diewed  them  no  other  favour,  not- 
withdanding  they  were  of  a noble  family,  than  that  of  ordering  fome 
guns  to  be  dred,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  from  the  cadle  of  Sr. 

Angelo.,  as  a dgnal  for  his  holinefs  to  pronounce  a benedidlion  in  their 
behalf  The  daughter  died  with  great  refolution  ; and  her  youth  and 
beauty  drew  a flood  of  tears  from  the  fpedlators. 

The  front  of  the  Villa  Ludoviji  at  Frefcati  faces  the  city ; it  has  a Villa  Ludo- 
pleafant  garden,  condding  of  an  indnite  variety  of  ever-greens,  and  at 
prefent  belongs  to  the  duke  di  Guadagnolo.  Here,  without  a preliminary 
treaty  with  the  gardener,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  avoid  being  wetted,  more 
or  lefs,  by  the  water-works  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  Among  other 
water- works,  the  cafeade  in  the  wildernefs  is  well  contrived.  In  the  pa- 
lace, which  affords  alfo  a noble  profpedt,  are  ten  marble  budo’s,  two 
writing-tables  embellidied  with  all  kinds  of  dgures  in  Florentine  work, 
and  a night-piece  of  a landfcape  covered  with  fnow. 

The  Villas  of  Belpoggio,  Aquaviva^  Arigone,  that  of  the  duke  di  Sora, 
and  fome  others  I diall  not  pretend  to  deferibe  particularly,  as  travellers 
feldom  have  fo  much  leifure  or  fo  little  judgment  as  to  throw  away 
their  time  on  common  objeds.  About  two  Italian  miles  from  Frafcati 
dood  Ciceros  Fufculum ; and  on  the  road  to  Marino  the  ruins  of  the  ce- 
lebrated gardens  of  Lucullus  are  dill  to  be  feen. 

Fivoli  lies  on  a hill,  about  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  Rome^  but  the  Tivoli, 
road  to  it  is  entirely  level.  A remarkable  rivulet  called  Solfatara  or  Sal- 
forata^  the  water  of  which  is  white  and  emits  a difagreeable  fulphurous 
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frnell,  runs  acrofs  the  road.  This  property  has  been  taken  notice  of 
long  lince  by  Martial^  in  one  of  his  Epigrams. 

Itur  ad  Herculei  gelidas  qua  T^iburis  arces 
Canaque  Sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis. 

< leads 

‘ From  Rome  to  lofty  cool  retreat, 

‘ And  foaming  Albula^  fulphureous  waves. 

Further  on,  one  croffes  the  A?iio  or  Teverone^  which  forms  a noble 
cafcade  near  'T’ivoli.  The  inhabitants  pofitively  affirm  this  little  town  to 
have  been  built  fix  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  city  of  Rome^  and 
round  its  arms  ftill  retain  the  ancient  motto,  Superbum  T'ibur^  i.  e.  ‘ Proud 
‘ ‘Tiburb  On  the  bridge  built  acrofs  the  Anio^  near  the  cafcade,  is  the 
following  infcription : 

Urbani  VIII.  Pontif.  O.  M.  Anno  XIV. 

Francifco  Barberino  Em.  Prmcipe  civitatem  Piburtinam  gubernante, 

S.  P.  ^ P.  Pontem  vetuflate  corruptum  & pene  labantem 
Incolarum  cajiri  veteris  aliorumque  civium  commoditati  reJHtuit.^ 

Cur  antibus 

R.  P.  D.  Marcello  Melchior io  Utr.  Sig.  ref.  V.  Gub. 

fob.  Bapt.  Roncetto  f.  V.  D.  Cap.  Militiccy 
Dominico  del  Signore  & Hilario  Cocafiario  Prioribus 
A.  D.  M.  DC  XXXVII 

‘ In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  the  moft 
* noble  prince  Francis  Barberini  being  governor  of  Pivoli,  this  bridge 
‘ being  decayed  by  length  of  time,  was,  for  the  fafety  and  conveniency 
‘ of  the  inhabitants,  thoroughly  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  fenate 
‘ and  people  olPivoli,  &c.  A.  D.  1673.’ 

But  with  fubmiffion  to  fuch  an  augufl  body,  I muft  obferve,  that  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Pivoliy  at  prefent,  make  but  a very  mean  figure  j 
and  that  their  ancient  town  they  fo  much  boafi:  of,  is  but  a wretched  hole, 
Villa  Eflenfe.  excepting  only  the  Villa  Eftenjcy  faid  to  have  coft  the  family  whofe 
name  it  bears  three  millions,  and  even  that  fine  houfe  is  going  to  de- 
cay as  fafl  as  time  can  effedt  it. 

In  this  palace  is  to  be  feen  a Venus  in  the  attitude  of  that  in  the  Pri- 
buna  at  Florence,  but  larger.  The  chapel  is  famous  for  its  altar-piece, 
on  which  is  a fine  Madonna.  The  fuite  of  eight  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  are  beautifully  painted  in  frejco  by  Frederico  Zuccaro,  Mu~ 
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fano^  and  T'empefla.  Here  is  alfo  a fmall  marble  groupe  of  the  Nile, 
and  twelve  boys  fporting  about  it.  Formerly,  in  the  gardens  were 
fountains  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  Leda,  /Efculapius,  Arethuja,  Pan- 
dora, Flora,  Pomona,  and  Antinom,  with  the  grotto  of  V mus,  a Sybil, 
&c.  but  the  prefent  ruinous  condition  is  a plain  indication  of  the  abfence 
of  the  owner:  however,  mod:  of  the  water-works  are  kept  up  ; for,  as 
tiiey  are  ealily  fupplied  from  the  Anio,  they  cannot  be  very  chargeable. 
The  large  bafon  iuft  before  the  palace,  with  a d;atue  of  a horfe  in  the 
center  of  it,  furnilhes  a great  quantity  of  water.  Near  this  bafon  is  a 
long  row  of  fome  hundreds  of  eagles,  pyramids,  vafes,  and  other  figures, 
cut  in  flone  and  fixed  on  pededials,  with  bajjc-relie-vo' s of  flories  taken 
from  Ovid's,  Mefamorphojh,  and  water  is  ejeded  by  all  of  them.  This 
row  of  figures  being  fome  hundreds  of  common  paces  in  length,  is  a 
very  elegant  ornament  j and  at  the  end  of  it  hands  a Ihip  with  its  mahs 
and  ri8:ging  as  it  were  engaged,  and  vigoroufly  defending  itfclf  by  ejedt- 
ing  water  from  all  parts.  On  an  eminence,  near  it,  is  a reprefentation  of 
ancient  Rome,  with  its  temples,  circi,  theatres,  •obelifks,  baths,  columns, 
triumphal  arches,  and  aquedudts  ; but  as  it  is  made  only  of  brick,  it  is 
now  falling  to  decay.  The  Girondola  or  dragon  fountain  throws  up  a 
vad;  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  twenty  palmi,  the  fall  of  which 
makes  a very  agreeable  noife.  The  water-organ,  over  which  is  a beau- 
tiful d:rudture  adorned  with  datues  and  is  alfo  a curious 

piece  of  work  j and  the  fleep  cafeade,  where  the  water  at  once  precipi- 
tates itfelf  from  a confiderable  height  without  Heps,  is  alfo  in  a good 
tafle.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  lie  two  large  fragments  of  a 
Colojfus  found  here.  Here  are  alfo  cyprefs-trees  of  the  height  and  thick- 
nefs  of  a well-grown  oak.  The  water-works  at  Tivoli,  upon  the  whole, 
furpafs  thofe  at  Frafcati  -,  but  the  latter  'affords  a more  agreeable  prof- 
peft  ; for  Tivoli  lies  on  the  brow  of  a chain  of  hills,  by  which  a great 
part  of  its  profpedt  is  interrupted  on  one  fide. 

In  the  market-place  at  Tivoli,  hand  two  large  Egyptian  idols  of 
oriental  granate,  fuppofed  to  be  images  of  Ijis,  which  the  Tiburtine's 
brought  as  a monument  of  their  decifive  vidlory  over  the  inhabitants,  of 
Norcia,  though  fome  /maintain  that  they  were  brought  hither^Trom 
Adrian  s>  Villa  within  this  town.  Not  far  from  the  fall  of  the  Teverone] 
on  the  left-hand  as  one  comes  from  Rome,  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  of 
Vefla,  or  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  according  to  fome,  and  according  to  others, 
of  Hercules  ■,  round  which  was  formerly  a colonade  of  fixteen  pillars, 
but  now  only  ten  are  remaining.  The  bafe  of  the  portico  has  been  well 
preferved,  fo  that  the  fefloons  and  foliages  on  the  bajfo-relievo' s flill  make 
a very  J^eautiful  appearance.  The  pillars  2SiAfriJe,,  at  the  entrance,  are 
broken")  but  the  following  words  are  dill  legible  : 
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Hercules  an- 
ciently nvor- 
Jl}ipped  at 
Tivoli. 


L.  CELL  10.  L.  F. 

That  Hercules  was  particularly  worfhipped  at  Tivoli,  appears  from 
Martial,  lib.  i.  and  from  feveral  pieces  of  fculptures  found  there,  on 
which  the  priefts  of  this  potent  deity  are  termed  Auguflales  Herculanei ; 
poflibly  it  was  to  fecure  his  protedlion  againft  the  floods  of  the  river 
Anio,  Hercules  being  accounted  the  protestor  of  the  dry  land  againfl; 
the  violence  of  the  waters.  Hence  Statius,  defcribing  Surrentinum  his 
friend  Pollio'^  feat  on  the  fea-lhore,  near  the  temples  of  Neptune  and 
Hercules^  fays, 

■ Gaudet  gemino  fub  numine  portus, 

Hie  Jervat  terras,  hie  jeevis JiuSlibus  objlat. 

SiLVAR.  lib.  2. 

^ Two  deities  protedt  the  facred  place, 

‘ One  guards  the  land,  and  one  the  raging  fea 
‘ Reftrains  within  its  bounds. 

And  Pighi  takes  notice  of  the  following  infeription  at  St.  Vincent' % 
church,  of  a vow  made  to  Hercules,  as  the  patron  of  Tivoli. 

Herculi. 

Tiburt.  ViB. 

Et.  ceteris.  DIs. 

Prat.  Tiburt; 

L.  Minicius 
Natalis 
Cof.  Augur. 

Leg.  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. 

Provincia 
Majice,  infer. 

Votis.  fife* 

There  is  alfo  the  following  infeription  on  the  wall  of  a private  houfe 
near  the  market-place  at  Ttvoli,  ' 


Herculi* 
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JiercuU.  Saxano.  Sacrum. 

Ser.  Sujpicius  ’Trophimus  • 

Aedem.  Zbthecam.  cuUuam 
Pecunia.  fua.  a.  fob.  re/iituit 
idemque.  dedicavif.  K.  Decemb. 

L.  ’Turpilio.  Dextro.  M.  Mcecio.  Rufo.  Cos. 

Eutychus.  Ser.  peragendum.  curanjit. 

The  date,  according  to  the  confuls  mentioned  in  this  infcriptlon  was 
the  225th  year  of  the  Chrillian  acra. 

Hercules  Tiburtinm  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Grufer^  p.  49.  n.  6. 
p.  1013.  «.  3.  Hubert.  Golzio  in  Thefauro  ret  antiquaries,  Gperiim  tcm.  I. 
p.  8.  Pigh.  Here.  Prod.  p.  36.  and  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Caligula, 
ftiles  Tibur,  Urbs  Hcrcula  facrum  j ‘ A town  confecrated  to  Hercules' 
And  in  Strabo  and  Martial  it  is  called  Herculeati  Tibur. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augujlus,  c.  72.  fays,  Ex  fecejjibus  prcpcipue 
jrequenta^it — ^ Tibur,  ubi  etiam  in  porticibus  Herculis  templi  perfeepe  jus 
dixit  i ‘ Among  his  fummer  retreats,  he  alfo  frequented  Tibur,  and 
‘ very  often  ufed  to  fit  for  the  adminiftration  of  julfice  in  the  portico’s  of 
‘ Hercules's  temple.’  However,  it  is  more  probable,  on  feveral  ac- 
counts -f*,  that  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  thofe  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sibylla  Tiburtina  fpoken  of  by  LaSiantius : Decimam  Tiburtem  twmine 
Albuneam,  qua  Tibure  coliur  ut  Dea  juxta  ripas  Anietiis,  cujus  in  gurgite 
fimulacrum  ejus  hreentum  effe  dicitur  tenens  in  manu  librum.  ‘ The  tenth, 

‘ or  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  to  whom  divine  worfliip  is  paid 
‘ at  Tibur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  whofe  image  is  faid  to  have 
‘ been  found  in  that  river,  with  a book  in  her  hand.’  This  conjedture 
is  greatly  favoured  by  the  fituation  of  the  ruins,  and  receives  farther 
ftrength  from  Horace : 

• The  Culina,  as  may  be  feen  in  Fejlus,  was  the  place  for  entertainments  at  funerals 
and  facrifices-  Jggenus  Urbicus  makes  it,  in  the  plural  number,  to  fignify  the  burial- 
places  in  the  fuburbs  for  the  poor.  Zotheca,  according  to  its  etymology,  fignifies  a place 
for  keeping  live  beads. 

t The  author’s  reafons  are  here  omitted,  as  they  run  into  a tedious  detail  of  the  dis- 
putes between  antiquarians  on  this  head,  isfe.  which. would  give  the  reader  little  or  no  en- 
tertainment. 

J In  order  to  underftand  the  author’s  meaning,  which  is  fomething  obfeure,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Jlbunea  is  the  nameef  thecafeade  formed  by  the  Anio  or  Teverone-,  and  alfo  of 
the  river-nymph,  who  probably  was  no  other  than  Ilia,  the  wife  of  Anio,  and  derived  her 
name  from  Albula,  the  fource  of  that  river.  This  nymph,  LaSiantius  fays,  was  the  Sibylla 
Tiburtina.  There  was  alfo  at  Tibur  a grove  (acred  to  Albunea.  This  may  call  fome  light 
on  the  palTage  in  Horace  quoted  in  the  next  page.  , 
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Me  nec  tam  fattens  Lacedamon, 

Nec  tam  Lanffis  percujjit  campus  opimcey 
^am  domus  Albunece  rejonantisy 
Et  frcecefs  Atiioy  & Tiburm  lucusy  ^ uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rtvis.  Lib.  I.  Od.  7.  v,  lo» 

‘ Not  fair  Larijfd^  fruitful  fhore, 

‘ Nor  Lacedamony  charms  me  more 
‘ Than  high  Albunea'%  airy  walls, 

‘ Refounding  with  her  water-falls, 

‘ And  ‘T’ivolPi  delightful  fhades, 

‘ And  Anio  rolling  in  Cafcades, 

‘ That  thro’  the  flow’ry  meadows  glides, 

* And  all  the  beauteous  fcene  divides.’  Abdison. 

So  that  poffibly  it  was  not  from  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  fibyl  that 
file  got  the  name  of  RefofianSy  or  Refounding ; but  rather  from  the  roar- 
ing of  the  neighbouring  cataract  in  the  Atiio. 

Virgil  alfo  mentions  the  groves  of  Albimea  as  renowned  for  oracles,  to 
whom,  from  the  high  htuation  of  her  temple,  he  gives  the  epithet  of 
alt  ay  or  lofty : 

At  Rex  foUicitus  motiflrisy  Oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit  : lucojque  fub  altd 
* Confidit  Albuncd : nemorum  quee  maxima  facro 
Fonte  fonaty  fcevamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim, 

LatinuSy  frighted  with  this  dire  oftent, 

* For  council  to  his  Faunus  went: 

‘ At  the  high  grove  renown’d  for  prophecy, 

‘ Which  near y^/(^«;2£’^’sfulph’rous  fountain  lie.’  Dryden. 

That  the  image  of  this  goddefs  was  dug  up  here  in  the  Villa  of  E/ley. 
with  the  infcription  Sibylla  Albunctty  is  affirmed  by  Antonio  del-Rcy  Antiq. 
Fiburi.  part  i.  c.  5.  p.  87. 

In  this  and  the  other  ancient  infcriptions  I rely  on  the  learned  anti- 
quarians by  whom  they  have  been  colledted,  having  myfelf  not  been 
able  to  make  any  fuch  difcoveriesj  the  Villa  Eflenfe  affords  none  j and  to 
look  for  them  in  the  houfes  of  Tivoli  I foon  found  to  be  lofl:  labour  j 
they  being  moft  of  them  very  mean,  and  built  with  brick.  I muff  own, 
before  my  firft  journey  into  Italyy  I was  big  with  expectations  of  meet- 
ing every  where  on  the  houfes  and  other  buildings  with  a variety  of  an- 
.j  ..  * - cient 
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cient  infcriptlons,  but  was  ftrangely  difappointed  : and  though  the  Uni- 
verfity  at  T urin^  the  palaces  of  Mattei^  Albania  and  fome  others  at  Rome^ 
and  likewife  feveral  Villa’ s->  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul’s  churcli,  a few 
libraries,  the  t(5wn  of  Verona  and  other  places  afford  a confiderable 
number  of  valuable  ancient  infcriptions  j yet  thefe  are  as  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  the  many  thoufands  publiOaed  by  Gruter,  I own  I am 
at  a lofs  what  can  become  of  that  multitude  of  ancient  infcrip- 
lions,  in  a country,  which,  fince  Gruter’s  time,  has  been  free  from 
commotions,  wars,  and  ravages  that  might  have  occafioned  the  lofs  or 
deftrucftion  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  or  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli  : the 
pillars  without  are  indeed  of  marble,  but  the  work  within  is  only  brick. 

In  the  niches  are  fome  paintings  in  frefco ; but  as  the  virgin  Mary  is  to 
be  feen  here,  it  is  plain  the  Chriftians  had  converted  this  building  into  a 
church.  This  hill  affords  a charming  profped:  not  only  of  the  cafcade, 
but  of  the  fpots  where  the  feats  of  Horace  and  Catullus  are  fuppofed  to 
have  flood.  The  violence  of  the  fall  or  cataraft  of  the  Teverone  down 
the  precipice  turns  the  water  entirely  to  foam,  and  has  confiderably  ex- 
cavated the  rocks  beneath.  At  a Carmelite  monaflery  half  a league  far- 
ther up  the  hill,  diredlly  facing  the  Cajcadelky  one  is  entertained  with 
the  fight  of  another  water-fall ; but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  compared 
to  the  cafcade  formed  by  the  Rhine  near  Schajhaujen^  or  of  the  Velleno 
in  the  diflrid:  of  Terfii. 

Tivoli  has  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  of  Healthy  air  at 

its  air,  as  appears  from  ancient  authors  j and  it  feems  alfo  to  have  been  'Tivoli, 
a favourite  retreat  of  Horace  : 

\ 

Tibur  Argeo  pofitum  colono 
Sit  mece  Jedes  utinam  feneBce-, 

Sit  modus  lajfo  maris^  viarum, 

Militicequel  Hor.  Lib.  il.  Od.  6. 

‘ May  Tibur  to  my  lateft  hours, 

‘ Afford  a kind  and  calm  retreat ; 

* Tibur,  beneath  whofe  lofty  towers 
‘ The  Grecians  fix’d  their  bllfsful  feat, 

* There  may  my  labours  and  my  wand’ring  ceafe, 

‘ There  all  my  toils  of  warfare  reft  in  peace.’  Francis. 

However,  Frefcati  is  full  of  villa’s  and  gardens  j whereas  all  that 
voli  has  to  boaft  of  is  the  Villa  of  EJie, 
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Whoever  delights  in  amufing  himfelf  among  broken  walls  and  un- 
diftinguifhable  heaps  of  ruins,  may  fully  gratify  his  curiofity  at 
among  the  remains  of  the  'villa  s of  Adrian.^  Caligula,  Syphax  king  of 
TAumidia,  Zenobia  queen  of  Pahnyra,  M.  Lepidus,  Plautus,  ^lintilim 
Varus,  Marcus  Lolius,  Mceccnas,  Ventidius  Bajfus,  and  feveral  others, 
whofe  names  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftamp  the  mark  of  antiquity,  where 
little  or  nothing  of  their  ancient  grandeur  is  any  more  to  be  feen. 
What  Montmartre  and  its  environs  are  to  Paris,  'Tivoli  is  to  Rome, 
wdth  regard  to  its  quarries  of  Stone,  which  I have  frequently  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pietra  Travertina,  or  T/'w/f-ftone.  Concerning 
Montmartre,  the  French  have  a faying  (which  may  be  as  applicable  to 
Tivoli  and  Rome')  the  ambiguity  of  which  will  fcarce  hold  good  in  other 
Languages  \ II  y a plus  de  Mont^narire  a Paris,  que  de  Paris  a Mont- 
martre-, ‘ There  is  more  to  be  feen  oi  Montmartre  at  Paris,  than  of 
Paris  at  Montmartrel 

Four  Italian  miles  fi'om  Tivoli  lies  the  Lago  de  Bagfii,  or  Solfatara, 
in  which  are  fixteen  floating  iflands  The  largefl:  of  thele  iflands  is 

not 

* This  lake,  with  its  floating  iflands,  perfedfly  agrees  with  W'hat  Piiny  fays  of  the  Vak- 
monian  \ak.Q,  lib.  viii.  Ep.  20.  Color  caruleo  albidlor,  vir  'idiore  prejfior  ■,  fulphuris  odor,  fapor- 
que  fncdicatus,  vis  qua  fradta  Jolidantur,  fpatlum  ?nodicum,  quod  tamen  fentiat  ventos,  fliiSlibus 
intumefcat.  Nulla  in  hoc  navis  (facer  enim  ef ) fed  innatant  inftles  herbida,  omnes  arundine  isf 
junco  te£ia,  quaque  alia  faecundior  palus,  ipfaque  ilia  extremitas  lacus  effert. — Interdum  jundlts 
copulataque  isf  continenti  ftmiles  funt  j interdum  difcordantibus  ventis  digeruntur  j nonnunqua)tt 
dejliiutce  tranquillitaie  fingules  fiiiitant.  Sape  minor es  majoribus,  velut  cymbula  onerariis,,  adha- 
refcunt ; fape  inter  fe  majores  minorefque  quafi  curfurn  certamenque  defumu7it  ; rurfus  omnes  in 
eundem  locum  appulfa,  qua  Jleterunt,  promovent  terram,  iff  ?nodo  hac  modo  iliac,  lacutn  reddunt 
auferuntque  ; ac  turn  demum,  cum  medium  tenuere,  [non)  contrahunt.  Conjiat  pecora  herbas  fe^ 
cuta  fic  in  infulas  illas,  ut  in  extremum  ripam,  prccedere  folere,  nec  prius  intelligere  mobile  folum, 
qud?n  littore  abrepta,  quafi  illata  iff  impofita,  circunfufum  undique  lacuin  pavent ; mox  quo  tulerit 
ventus  cgrejfa,  ?ton  magis  fe  defcendijje  fentire,  qua?n  fenferint  adfcendijJL  Idem  lacus  in  fiumen 
egeritur,  quod  ubi  fe  paulifper  oculis  'dedit,  fpecu  mergiiur,  &c.  ‘ The  colour  of  it  is  a pale 

* azure,  and  inclining  to  green,  and  the  fmell  is  lulphureous,  with  a mineral  tafle.  The 
‘ water  is  of  a healing  conlblidating  quality  ; the  circumference  is  not  large,  yet  the  winds- 
‘ have  fufEcient  power  to  raife  waves  upon  it.  No  fhip  fails  upon  this  facred  lake,  but  fe- 

* veral  iflands,  covered  with  reeds  and  rufhes,  and  all  kinds  of  herbs  that  flourifh  moft 
‘ in  marfhy  grounds,  and  on  the  fides  of  die  lake  float  in  it.  Sometimes  thefe  iflands 
*■  are  clofe  and  joined  together,  and  appear- like  firm  ground  fometimes  they  are  dif- 
‘ perfed  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  fometimes  in  a calm  they  float  feparately.  A fmall 
*•  ifland  is  frequently  feen  to  fwim  after  a larger,  like  a boat  after  a fhip;  and  the  large 
‘ and  fmall  iflands  often  feera  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  a race  or  an  engagement  with 
‘ each  other : then  again  being  driven  to  the  land,  their  fitrface  appears  to  have  increafed. 
‘ Sometimes  they  take  away,  and  then  reftore  to  view,  different  parts  of  the  lake  ; but 
‘ when  they  are  towal-ds  the  middle  of  the  lake  they  are  never  joined  together.  It  happens 
‘ that  the  cattle,  for  change  of  paflrure,  fometimes  venture  upon  thefe  iflands,  imagining 
‘ rhemfelves'  on  the  extremity  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  without  being  fbnfible  that 
‘ the  land  is  afloat.  When  they  find  that  they  are  upon  the  lake,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 

* fenfibly  conveyed  and  placed  there,  they  are  extremely  frightened  at  feeing  themfelves 

‘ encompaffed 
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not  above  fifty  or  fixty  feet  in  circumference  j fo  that  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  pufii  them  from  the  fhore  with  a pole.  The  water  of  this  lake,  and. 
the  little  ftream  of  Salforata  mentioned  above,  is  impregnated  with  chalk 
and  fulphur  j fo  that  the  grafs  and  other  vegetables  growing  on  its  banks 
are  fpeckled  with  white  incruftations  exactly  refembiing,  both  in  fiiape 
and  colour,  the  comfits  made  of  coriander,  annifeeds,  &c.  Hence  they 
are  called  Comfetti  dt  Ttvoli,  or  'Ti‘voh  comfits*.  The  water  of  the  lake 
and  rivulet  is  alfo  ftill  in  reputation  for  curing  the  afthma,  itch,  and  all 
cutaneous  diftempers.  As  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  ancient  times,  be- 
fides  the  temple  eredted  here  to  Hygeia  or  the  goddefs  of  Health,  the 
daughter  of  JEfculapius^  the  following  infcriptions  from  Finaroli  are  fuf- 
ficient  evidences : 

Prociilus  Sacerdos 
M.  D.  M.  Igice  Sac. 
ad  aauas  albulas 

D.  D. 

C.  Julius 
S.  P.  F.  D.  M. 
ad  aquas  albidas 
D.  D. 

According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  water  near  the  furface  of  this  lake 
is  cold  5 but  at  the  botom,  where  it  is  far  from  the  influence  of  the  cool 
air,  and  near  the  fubterraneous  heat  caufed  by  the  fulphur,  &c.  it  is 
warm. 

Aibano  is  a place  of  confiderable  reputation  for  Its  antiquities,  and  Albano. 
ferves  as  another  fummer  recefs  for  the  Roman  nobility.  At  the  diftance  of 
a mile  from  it  fliands  Cajiello  Gandolfo,  the  favourite  refidence  of  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  which  otherwife  ha.s  nothing  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  a traveller. 

‘ encompafTecl  on  all  fides  with  water ; afterwards,  when  the  wind  drives  them  back,  they 
‘ feem  as  little  fcnfible  of  their  debarking  as  they  were  of  their  embarking  on  thefe  floats. 

‘ This  lake  difcharges  itfelf  into  a river,  which,  at  a little  diftance,  buries  itfelf  under- 
‘ ground,  and  there  continues  its  courfe.’  The  Vadimonian  lake  lies  pretty  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Nera  and  Tiber,  but  on  this  fide  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tifcany.  7'he  Pradia  Amerina,  where  Pliny  was  when  he  faw  this  lake,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  little  town  of  Ameria,  or  Almeria,  in  Umbria,  almoft  oppofite  to 
it.  The  lake  ftill  retains  its  ancient  colour  and  fmeil  ; but  the  floating  iflands  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  fame  phanomena  as  they  did  in  Pliny  s time. 

* Seneca  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  Hoc  minus  videhitur  tibi  mirum,  ft  notaveris,  Albulam, 

lA  fere  fulphuratam  aquam  circa  canales  fuos  tubofque  durari.  ‘ This  will  not  appear  fo 
*■  very  ftrange  to  you,  if  you  obferve  how  the  water  of  Albula,  or  any  other  water  impreg- 
‘ nated  with  fulphur,  forms  a concretion  witlnn  the  conduit  or  pipes  through  which  it  is 
‘ conveyed.’ 

The 
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The  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferret  a ^ which  is  twelve  miles  from  Rome^,  is 
faid  to  occupy  the  place  of  Fufcidutriy  Cicero’s  feat.  In  the  church  of 
this  abbey,  are  feveral  good  pidtures  by  Domenichino,  and  one  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  pretended  to  be  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

Petrefadions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Campania-,  particularly  feveral 
kinds  of  elephant’s  teeth  and  bones,  FeButiculita  tam  tranjverjim  quani 
per  lo7igum  firiatc^,  peBunculitee  ujiivahes  firiatre  majores,  conchr^  jiriatc^, 
conchitce  laves.  Cor  allium  articulatumFerr  antisimper  ati,  Fur  binit  a fajeiata, 
Dentales,  Fuhulitce  vermiculares,  peBinita  bivalves,  Chamitce  leviter  & 
tranfverjim Jiriatia  Frochi,  Purpura  ventricoja,  Bucardites,  &c. 


LETTER  LV. 

Of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity  at  Rome* 

SIR, 

After  fo  drcumftantlal  an' account  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with- 
out expatiating  any  farther  on  that  fubjed,  I fhall  refer  the  cu- 
rious to  RoJJi,  Pinaroli,  de  Seme,  and  other  writers.  What  I intend  here 
is  only  to  give  a ihort  account  of  fuch  remains  of  antiquity  as  are  at 
prefent  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which  have  not  been  fpoken  of  in  the 
former  part  of  this  volume. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Fitus  has  been  honoured  by  Martial  with  this 
pompous  epigram : 

Omiiis  Cafario  cedat  labor  Atnphitheatro 
TJntim  pro  cunBis,  fama  loquatur  opus. 

* To  Cafar’s  amphitheatre  let  all 
‘ The  nobleft  ftrudures  rais’d  by  human  Ikill 
‘ Henceforth  give  place,  while  fame  refounds  its  praife. 

And  to  this  day,  after  all  the  injuries  of  time,  it  is  not  to  be  beheld 
without  aftonilliment.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  Fravertina  ftone,  with 
four  galleries  over  one  another,  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Doric,  Ionic., 
Corinthian,  and  Com.pofite  order.  According  to  Eutt-opius  Cajjiodorus, 
five  thoufand,  or  if  Dio  Cajjius  may  be  credited,  nine  thoufand  wild 
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beads  of  all  kinds  were  killed  within  its  area  at  the  dedication  of  it.  In 
the  time  of  Paul  III.  or  about  the  year  1 5^4,  it  was  dill  in  a good  con- 
dition, confiding  of  eighty  arches,  four  of  which  were  larger  than  the 
others,  and  were  placed  opoolite  to  each  other  at  right-angles,  being 
the  four  grand  entrances.  It  was  fixteen  hundred  and  twelve  geome- 
trical feet  in  circumference,  and  the  external  figure  of  it  circular,  but 
the  infide  was  elliptical  or  oval.  Twelve  thoufand  JewiJh  captives  were 
employed  as  labourers,  and  incredible  fums  expended  in  building  this 
amphitheatre.  The  dimenfions,  of  this  dupendous  edifice  rnay  be 
feen  in  Vitruvius  and  Lipjms,  and  likewife  in  Maffei'^  elaborate  treatife 
de  Amphitheatris  * ; where  he  fhewsj  that  amphitheatres  built  with 
done  were  far  from  being  fo  numerous  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that 
Pome,  Verona,  and  Capua  exceptedj  there  was  not  probably  a city  in  all 
Italy  could  boad  of  having  dne-l-.  Hidorians  have  often  confounded  the 
words  Amphitheatrum,  P’heatrum,  Circus,  Stadium,  Arena,  putting  the 
one  for  the  other;  indeed,  that  wooden  amphitheatres  were  built  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  appears  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  IV. 
where  he  relates  the  fall  of  one  of  thefe  wooden  drudures  at  Fidena, 
not  far  from  Rome,  in  Tiberius'^  time.  This  accident  was  cccafioned  by 
the  weaknefs  of  the  materials  and  defeds  in  the  work ; he  adds,  that 
fifty  thoufand  people  were  killed  and  hurt ; or,  according  to  Suetonius 
and  Orojius,  about  twenty  thoufand  perfons  lod  their  lives  in  that  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  wild  beads  w'ere  no/,  -according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  kept  In 
the  vaulted  places  under  the  fird  row  of  feats  as  the  amphitheatres  were  ^Lre 
neither  fpacious  enough,  nor  of  proper  drength  j but  were  brought  • 

from  didant  places  to  the  Arena,  from  whence  they  were  turned  loofe 
from  their  cages,  ^c.  The  amphitheatre  at  Rome  owes  its  name  of  Co- 
lifeo  ox  Colofjewn,  rather  to  its  own  furprifing  magnitude,  than  to  the  Co~ 
lojjus  which  dood  before  Nero’s  golden  palace.  In  1725,  a plan  and  ele- 
vation of  the  amphitheatre  begun  by  Vefpafmn,  and  finifhed  by  Titus  Dimenjiofis  of 
was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  a large  folio,  with  feveral  copper-plates  ^ 
by  Carlo  Fontana  ||.  From  that  work  it  appears  to  be  five  hundred  and  ^ 
fixty  feet  in  length,  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  in  breadth,  and  in 


* Among  the  ancient  writers  Llpfm  has  left  two  books  de  Amphitheatro : Falriciue 
mention  of,  more.  7'he  amphitheatre  at  Vercna  is  defcribed  at  large  by  Torelli. 

+ At  Nifmes  in  France  there  is  a fuperb  amphitheatre  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble, 
which  is  ftill  almoft  entire.  The  author  mentions  one  at  Arles,  but  pollibly  he  means 
this.  ^ 

J Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  than  thofe  vaulted  dens,  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nifmes,  both  for  fpacioufnefs  and  ftrength  ; But  whether  that  ftrufture  excels 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  Italy,  I cannot  determine,  having  never  feen  the  latter. 

II  Amphitheatro  Flavio  defcritto  e delineato  del  Caval.  Carlo  Fontana,  1 725,  is  a pompous 
work,  and  illuftrated  with  twenty  copper-plates,  yet  would  admit  of  fome  improvements. 
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height  an  hundred  and  forty;  the  length  of  Arena  two  hundred  and 
feventy-thre^e,  the  breadth  an  hundred  and  feventy-three,  and  the  exter- 
nal circumference  of  the  whole  building  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  feet.  A great  quantity  of  fiione  has  been  taken  from  this  antient 
flrudture  for  building  the  palaces  of  Farnefe,  Mark^  and  the  Cancel- 
laria\  but  fome  pretend,  that  fuch  flones  only  were  carried  away  as  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  weather  or  earthquakes,  and  not  one  removed 
from  its  proper  pofition.  However  that  be,  no  manner  of  care  is  now 
taken  to  preierve  this  noble  Ifrudlure,  and  the  area  within  it  is  over-run 
with  grafs  and  weeds.  On  the  fide  towards  the  capitol,  the  following 
modern  infeription  has  been  fet  up. 

Amphitheat?'u?n  Flavtumy 
Non  ta?n  operis  mole  & uriijicio 
ac  veterum  fpedlaculorum 
memorid, 

^dm  facro  innumerabilium  Martyrum 
Cruore  illujire 

V merahufidus  hofpes  ingredere ; 

Ft  in  augujio  magnitudinis  Romance  moniimento 
Fxecratd  Ccefarum  frevifid 
Heroes  fortitudinis  Chrijlianre 
Sufpice  & adora. 

Anno  JubiUi  MDCLXXF. 

‘ Stranger,  this  noble  amphitheatre  claims  thy  veneration  lefs  for  its 
' magnitude,  architedlure,  and  the  ancient  fports  exhibited,  than 
‘ for  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs  died  in  it;  and  feeing  this  au- 
‘ guH:  monument  of  Roman  greatnefs  detefi;  the  barbarity  of  the  pagan 
‘ emperors,,  and  admire  the  heroic  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of  the 
^ primitive  Chrifiians.’ 

In  mod  of  the  flones  on  the  outfide  of  this  amphitheatre,  are  holes  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  Popes  refided  at  the  Lateran  palace,  markets  and  fairs  ufed  to  be 
kept  here,  and  that  thofe  holes  were  made  in  the  walls,  in  order  to  eredl 
booths  or  flands  at  thofe  times : but  this  conjedlure  feems  groimdlefs,  as 
the  holes  are  continued  along  the  wall  to  a great  height,  where  they 
could  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice  on  fuch  occafions.  Others  imagine 
thefe  holes  to  have  been  made  when  the  edifice  was  built,  and  that  the 
iron  cramps  or  braces  for  binding  the  flones  together  were  inferted  in 
them  and  faflened  with  melted  lead.  This  method  of  binding  the  flones 
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together  in  building,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  T’hucydeSi  lib.  iv.  and  Vitrii- 
■vius.  lib.  ii,  chap.  8.  and  the  marquis M^^^/oblerved  fuch  holes,  not  only 
in  the  triumphal  arch  ^.iSufa,  but  even  in  the  ftones  in  edihces  which  had 
remained  untouched ; and  upon  applying  the  chilTel  for  parting  them,  he 
had  met  with  fuch  iron  braces  faftened  with  lead,  which  could  not  but 
confirm  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  defign  of  thefe  holes.  Whether,  in 
the  many  ravages  which  the  city  of  Rome  has  undergone,  the  enemy 
would  make  plunder  of  lead  and  iron,  or  whether  the  poor  herdfmen, 
w'hofe  cattle  ufed  to  feed  hereabouts,  for  want  of  other  employment, 
took  the  trouble  of  forcing  them  out,  it  is  not  eafily  determined.  Wc 
are  informed  by  CaJJiodorus^  lib.  iii.  3 1 . that  fo  early  as  king  Theodore's 
time,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  decree  penalties  for  thofe  who  fiiould  fleal 
lead  and  iron  out  of  the  walls  of  ancient  buildings. 

According  to  the  moft  exadt  computation,  the  number  of  fpedlators 
which  this  amphitheatre  might  contain,  amounted,  at  moft,  but  to  thirty- 
four  thoufand,  exclufive  of  thofe  in  the  upper  gallery  ; fo  that  to  me  it 
feems  very  ftrange,  that  fome  writers  Ihould  fo  far  impofe  on  the 
world:  io'c  Ammianm  MarceUims.,  in  his  fixteenth  book,  fays,  that  it  con- 
veniently held  eighty- fix  thoufand  perfons  fitting  and  twenty  thoufand 
ftanding,  fo  that  all  might  have  a full  view  of  the  fpedtacles  exhibited 
there.  The  fame  author,  in  lib.  xvi.  c.  16.  calls  this  edifice,  Amphitheatri 
molem  folidatam  lapidis  Tiburtmi  compage^  ad  cujiis  fummitatem  eegre  vijio 
humana  confcendit  j i.  e.  ‘A  prodigious  amphitheatre,  built  of  Tiburtine 
‘ ftone,  to  a height  almoft  beyond  the  ken  of  human  eyes.’ 

Betwixt  the  amphitheatre  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Conjlantine  the  The /ueaitng 
Great,  is  a pillar,  which,  on  account  of  the  water  fpringing  out  of  it 
like  a fountain,  is  called  Meta  Sudans  or  fweating  pillar.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  very  ufeful  lor  the  people  to  come  and  drink  at  it 
when  heated  at  the  games  ; but  this  fountain  alfo  appears  from  a paf- 
fage  in  Seneca's  letters  to  have  been  in  being  even  fo  early  as  Nero's  time. 

It  has  been  feveral  times  repaired,  though  at  prefent  it  makes  but  a 
mean  appearance. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  CojiJianthie  the  Great,  fhews  the  decline  of  Tri’anphu! 
fculpture,  even  in  that  emperor’s  time,  which  was  above  a hundred 
years  before  Rome  fell  under  the  power  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Even  Great, 
the  medals  ftruck  fince  thofe  of  Caracalla,  are  not  comparable  to  thofe 
of  the  emperor’s  before  him.  Hence,  the  beauty  of  fome  pieces  in  this  *- 

triumphal  arch  inclines  me  to  think  that  they  are  works  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  belonged  to  fome  other  ancient  monument,  as  the  arches  of 
Trajan  or  Domitian.  That  at  leaft  fome  of  the  bajfo-relievo' s,  now  in 
Conjlantine' s arch,  were  originally  in  that  of  Trajan,  is  little  to  be  quef- 
tionedj  as  were  likewife  the  eight  mutilated  ftatues,  whofe  heads,  accord- 
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ding  to  Piiiilus  Jovius^  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  privately  broke  off  and  con- 
veyed away  to  Florence.  This  arch  ftands  in  the  Via  Appia,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cdian  and  Falati?ie  mounts.  Under  the  main  arch  are 
thefe  words 

Liberatori  Urbis. 

‘ To  the  deliverer  of  the  city.’ 

And  on  the  other  fide  : 

Fundatori  ^ieiis. 

‘ To  the  author  of  the  public  tranquility.’ 

Tlie  iiifcription  on  both  fides  on  the' architrave  is  as  follows  ? 

Imp.  C(vf.  FI.  Conjiantino  Maximo 

P.  F.  Augujlo.  S.  P.  ^ R.  ' 

^od  injiindhi  divinitatis.,  menth 
Magnitudine^  cwn  exercitu  Juo 
Pa7n  de  Fyramio^  qudm  de  omni  ejm 
FaSiione,  nno  tempore  jujiis 
Rempublicam  idtus  eji  armis, 

Arcum  Friumphis  mjignem  dicavit. 

‘ To  the  emperor  Confiantine^  &c.  the  fen  ate  and  people  of  Rotne 
‘ have  dedicated  this  triumphal  arch,  becaufe,  thro’  a divine  impulfe, 
‘ with  a greatnefs  of  mind,  and  by  force  of  arms,  he  delivered  the  com~ 
* monwealth  at  once  from  the  tyrant  and  all  his  faction.’ 

One  fide  is  alfo  infcribed  with 

Votis  X.  Votis  XX. 

And  the  other  with, 

Sic  X Sic  XX. 

Bas-reliefs  on  The  bajfo-reltevo' s on  this  and  other  triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  are 
treated  of  at  large  in  a work  intitled,  Admiranda  Romanarum  Antiqnita- 
tiim  ac  ceteris  Jculptiirce  vejiigia  anaglypho  opere  elaborata,  6cc.  embelli/lied 
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with  thirty-eight  copper-plates,  by  Bartoli,  and  illuftmted  with  plates 
full  of  judicious  obfervations  by  Bellori. 

In  the  way  from  hence,  over  the  Campus  Vaccinm  to  the  capitol,  Hands  TitusV  trium- 
the  triumphal  arch  of  T!itus,  which  is  in  very  good  condition  j and  on^  ^ ' 

that  fide  of  it  facing  the  Colifeum  is  the  following  infeription  : 

Senatus 

Populiifque  Romanus 
Dho.  Tito.  Divi.  Vefpafiani.  F. 

Vefpafiano.  Augujlo. 

‘ To  the  emperor  TifuSy  fon  of  Vefpafian^  the  fenate  and  people  of 
' Rojne  have  eredled  this  arch/ 

This  noble  ftrudure  confifts  but  of  one  arch  ; and  on  it  are  reprefented 
the  river  t\\&  golden  cajidlefiick  with  feven  branches,  two  jubilee 

trumpets,  the  table  of  the  Ihew-bread,  and  other  utenfils  belonging  to  the 
X.tvsw^V.oi'Jerufakm  •,  which  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  the an- 
tiquities, as  the  learned  Reland  has  fliewn  in  his  treatife  de  Spoliis  Tcfnpli 
Hierofolymitani  in  Arcu‘Titia?io  Roma confpicuis^  2XUtrecht  \n  1717. 

This  triumph  is  celebrated  alfo  in  the  following  infeription  found  at 
Rome,  and  which,  it  is  not  improbable,  formerly  belonged  to  this  arch : 

S.  P.  ^ R, 

Imp.  Tito.  CceJ.  Dhi.  Vefpafiani.  Filio. 

Vejpajiano.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Fr.  Pot.  X. 

Imp.  XVII.  XIIII.  P.  P.  Principi.  Juo.  qui. 

Praceptis.  Patrice,  conjiliifque. 

&. 

Aufpiciis.  gentem.  ytidaorum.  domiiif. 
urbem.  Hierofolymam . 
omnibus,  ante 

fe  Ducibus.  Regibus.  Gentibiis. 
aiit.  frufa.  petitam. 

Aut.  intentatam.  delevit. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Severus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Campus  hi. 

Vacciniis  Hands  near  the  back  part  of  the  capitol.  It  confiHs  of  three 
arches,  and  is  of  Grecian  marble;  amidH  all  the  damages  it  has  fuHained, 
it  Hill  affords  fatisfadtion  to  a curious  fpedlator.  There  are  yet  to  be  feen 
on  the  two  fronts,  the  following  inferiptions  : 
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Imp,  Ccef.  Lucio.  Septhnio.  M.  Fil.  Severo.  Pio.  Pertinaci.  Aug,  Patrl, 
Patjice,  Parthico,  Arabtco  & Parthico  Adiabcnico  Pontif.  Maximo  Pribunic, 
Potejl,  XL  Imp,  XL  Cof,  III,  Procof,  & 


Imp,  Cccf,  M,  Aurelio  L,  F,  A?itonino  Aug,  Pio,  Felici.  Pribunic,  Pcteji. 
V,  Cof,  Procof  P,  P, 


Optimis  fortiffimifque  Principibiis  ob  Rempublicam  rejlitiitam  Imperiu?n~ 
que  Pcpidt  Romara  propagatum  infgnibus  Pirtutibus  eorum  domi  forifauc 

S,  P,  9.  R, 


The  fubflance  of  which  is  as  follows : 


‘ To  the  moft  excellent  emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Marcus  Au-- 
‘ relins,  fathers  of  their  country,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,,  in  ac- 
* knowledgnient  of  the  reftoration  of  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
‘ aggrandizement  of  the  Roma?i  empire  by  their  valour  and  eminent  vir- 
‘ tues,  have  eredted  this  monument.’ 

To  thefe  two  princes  and  fulia  Augufia,  Septimius' s wife,  another 
arch  was  eredled  in  the  Forum  Boarhm^  near  St.  George’s  church,  by  the 
filver-fmiths  and  merchants  inhabiting  that  Forum,  which  was  fo 
called,  according  to  Pacitus  and  Li^y,  from  the  brazen  figure  of  an  ox 
which  flood  there.  On  this  arch  Septimius  and  yulia  Augufta  are  repre- 
fented  offering  a facrifice  j and  in  another  part  of  it  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antonmus  performing  the  fame  ceremony,  with  this  infeription  : 

Imp,  Ccef,  L,  Septimio,  Severo,  Pio,  Pertinaci.  Aug,  Arabic,  Adiabenic. 
Parth,  Max  fortijjimo felicijjimo  Pontif,  Max,  Prib,  Potefi,  XII,  Imp,  XL 
Cof,  III.  Patri  Patrice,  & Imp,  Ccef,  M,  Aurelio  Antonino  Pio  Felici  Augi 
Prib,  potejl.  VII,  Cof,  III,  P.  P,  Procos,  fortifimo  felicijjimoque  Prmcipi 
& fulice  Aug.  Matri  Aug.  N.  & Cafirorum  Senatus  & Patrice  & Imp. 
Ccef  M.  Aurelii  Antonini  Pii  felicis  Aug.  Part  hid  Maximi  Britannici 
Maxhni  Argentarl  & Negotiantes  Boar  I htijus  loci  (qui  mvehent)  devoti 
Nummi  eorum. 

Triumphal  Galienus’s  triumphal  arch  is  not  embellifhed  with  any  ornaments,  and 
«rf^^Galie-from  the  church  that  flands  near  it,  is  now  called  U Arco  di  S.  Vtto„ 
The  infeription  on  it  is  as  follows ; 


Galienm 
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Gallieno.  Clement Frincipi, 

Ciijiis.  hrciBa.  ^cirtus. 

Sola,  pictate.  fupcrata.  ejl 
Et.  Salonina.  SancliJJimce.  Aug. 

M.  Aurelius.  Vidlor, 
dedicatijjimus 
Nurnini  Majejlatique 
corum. 

In  the  Forum  Rcmanum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Campus  VaccinuSy  Forum  Ro- 
befides  the  remains  of  feveral  temples,  is  the  largeft  bafon  of  one  piece 
of  granate  that  was  ever  feen  in  Rome.  It  is  twenty  Roman  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  perfedly  round  or  circular.  Whatever  noble  ufe  it  was  put 
to  by  the  ancients,  it  now  only  ferves  for  a drinking-trough  for  fheep 
and  oxen. 

Here  is  alfo  fhewn  the  fpot  where  the  chafm  was,  into  which  Curtius^ 
Marcus  CurtiuSy  according  to  the  known  fable leaped,  to  fave  his 
country  from  the  peftilence.  So  early  as  Ovid’s  time,  no  marks  of  that 
lake  or  chafm  was  to  be  feen,  as  is  plain  from  the  fixth  book  of  the 
Fa/li  f . 

The  Campus  Martins  SLncient'y  extended  to  the  area  before  the  Campus  Mar- 
tunda  j but  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  according  to  the  prefent  difpohtion  of 
the  flreets  and  houfes,  antiquarians  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

The 

■*  The  author  juftly  clafles  this  tranfacflion  among  the  fables  of  antiquity.  Livy  him- 
fclf  entertained  fome  fcruples  concerning  this  ftory.  Hijlor.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  Cura  non  de- 
tjjdy  ft  qua  ad  verurn  via  inquirentem  ferret  : nunc  fatnd  rerum  Jlandum  efty  ubi  certain  derogat 
vetujias  fidem  isf  lacus  itomen  ab  hac  recentiore  infignitius  fabula  eji.  ‘ Could  a cautious  enquiry 
‘ clear  up  the  truth  of  this  affair,  it  fhould  not  be  wanting  ; but  now,  tradition  is  all  we  have 
‘ to  rely  on,  and  here  its  great  antiquity  weakens  the  credit  of  the  fa£l.’  But  nothing  can  be 
more  fufpicious,  than  the  variances  among  hiftorians.  Varro  fays,  de  lingu.  lat.  lib.  iv.  p.  36. 

De  lacu  Curtio  triceps  hijloria.  Nam  & Procilius  non  idem  prodidit  quod  Pifoy  nec  quod  is  C. 

Aelius  Jlilo  fequutus  : fcribunt  eurn  locum  ejfe  fulguratumy  Cf  ex  fenatus  confulto  feptum  effey  idque 
fa£him  a Curtio  confuUy  cut  M.  Genucius  fuit  collega.  ‘ Concerning  the  Curtian  lake,  there 
‘ are  three  different  accounts  ; Prociliusy  in  fome  meafure,  differs  from  Pifoy  and  C.  Aelius 
‘ as  little  agrees  with  Pifo : They  tell  us,  that  the  place  was  ftruck  with  lightning,  and 
‘ walled  in  by  an  a6l  of  the  fenate  ; and  that  this  was  done  by  CurtiuSy  whofe  collegue 
‘ v/as  Genucius.’  , 

t The  poet’s  words  are  exprefs,  and  to  the  point,  Faf^  lib.  vi.  v.  401  ; 

Hoc  ubi  nunc  fora  funty  uda  tenuere  paludesy 
Amne  redundantis  foffa  madehat  aquis. 

Curtius  ille  lacusy  ficcas  qui  fujiinet  arasy 
Nunc  folida  eJi  tellusy  fed  lacus  ante  fuit. 

but  poffibly  the  poet’s  word  will  not  be  taken,  fince  a paffage  in  Suetonius  is  as  exprefs 
to  the  contrary.  Fit.  Aug.  c.  57.  Equites  Romani  natalem  Augujii  fponte  atque  confenfu  biduo 
femper  celebrdrunt.  Omnes  ordines  in  lacum  Curtium  quotannis  ex  voto  pro  falute  ejus  Jlipem  j'a- 

ciebant. 
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The  Circus  Maximus  is  faid  to  have  been  fituated  between  Palatine 
and  A'centine  mounts,  and  was  of  fuch  a compafs,  that,  according  to 
Pliny\  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  perfons 
might  conveniently  fit  in  it,  and  have  a fight  of  the  games.  At  prefent 
its  ruins  extend  from  St.  Anajiafia  to  St.  Gregorys  church,  and  is  taken 
up  with  fields  and  gardens.  Upon  digging  a foot  and  a half  in  this 
place,  was  difeovered  a pavement,  as  fmooth  and  compadl  as  if  it  was 
made  of  caff  metal.  The  emperors,  from  this  palace  on  mount  Pa- 
latine, had  a view  of  the  diverfions  exhibited  in  the  Circus. 

The  remains  of  Caracallds  Circus  are  to  be  I'een  near  St.  Sehajlians 
church,  in  the  Appian  road ; and  near  it  is  a fquare  building,  called  II 
Spogliatore,  or  Spogliarium,  where  formerly  the  champions  who  entered 
the  lids  in  the  Circus  and  their  attendants  dreffed  and  undreffed  them- 
felves.  Thofe  alfo  that  happened  to  be  killed  or  wounded  in  the  com- 
bats were  carried  hither. 

The  mod  perfedt  remains  of  the  Cloaca  maxhna,  or  the  great  common- 
Jewer,  which  was  begun  hy  Tarquinius  Prifeus,  are  to  be  feen  on  the  left-hand 
near  the  temple  of  Pfa^ius  Iluadrifrons,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  was  fixteen 
feet  broad,  and  feveral  other  fmaller  drains  or  fewers  difeharged  them- 
felves  into  it.  That  fuch  works  greatly  contributed  to  the  falubrity  of 
the  air  is  unquedionable ; but  that  it  produced  fuch  a revenue  to  the 
public  treafury  ; and  that,  as  fome  pretend,  the  dirt  or  foil  of  it  was 
annually  fold  for  a thoufand  talents,  to  manure  gardens  and  vineyards, 
I will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm.  I ffiall  rather  agree  with  Dionyfms 
HalicarnaJJhs,  who,  in  his  third  book,  fays.  That  when  the  cleanfing  of 
the  Cloaca  had  been  negledled  beyond  its  due  time,  it  v/as  not  done  at  a 
lels  expence  than  a thoufand  talents.  Pliny  fays  of  the  Cloaca,  Opcriim 
omnium  diChi  maximum,  JuffoJfis  montibus  atque  Ur  be  penfdi  fubterque  navi- 
gata.  ‘ They  are  the  greated  and  mod  furprifing  of  all  public  works, 
‘ being  cut  through  feveral  hills,  and  under  the  very  foundations  of  the 
' city.’ 

One  of  its  channels  paffies  under  the  church  of  S.  Stefajio  alle  Carozze, 
and  through  Signior  Piberio  Genci's  garden  into  the  Fiber.  Some  years 
ago,  in  thefe  gardens  was  found  a piece  of  black  date,  now  made  into 
a table ; and  for  its  extraordinary  fize,  being  twenty-two  fpans  long,  and 
five  and  a half  broad,  it  is  valued  at  a hundred  feudi.  In  this  garden  is 

ciehant.  ‘ The  Rmnan  knights  did  voluntarily,  and  by  confent,  celebrate  the  anniverfary 
‘ of  Jugujhis's  birth  for  two  days  together  ; and  all  the  feveral  orders  of  the  people  did, 

‘ every  year,  in  confequence  of  a vow  they  had  made  for  his  fafety,  throw  a piece  of  mo- 
‘ ney  into  the  Curtian  lake.’  To  fave  the  credit  of  both  thefe  authors,  it  imift  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Curtian  lake  exifted  in  Auguf.ui\  time,  and  alfo  that  before  his  deceafe  it 
.difappeared,  aju!  an  altar  of  Saturn  eredled  in  its  place. 

to 
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to  be  feen  a mark,  and  an  infcrlption  fignifying  the  great  height  to  which 
the  Tiber  rofe  in  the  year  1686.  From  hence  likewife  one  has  the  beft 
view  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge,  called  Pg?is  Senatorius.  As  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber^  which,  in  all  ages  have  done  fuch  great 
damage  at  Rome^  the  fagacious  Lanciji,  phyfician  to  the  Pope,  imputes 
them  chiefly  to  the  following  caufes  : i.  To  the  force  of  the  fea,  repel- 
ling the  current  of  the  river.  2.  To  ftrong  and  continued  South  winds. 

3.  To  obftrudions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  4.  To  the  many  bridges, 
whereby  the  channel  is  contracted,  and  the  current  impeded.  5.  To 
the  ruins  of  bridges  and  other  buildings,  wFich  falling  into  the  Tihn\ 
have  caufed  confiderable  inequalities  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  6.  To  the 
great  number  of  mills  ereCled  on  it.  7.  To  a certain  vifcidity  of  the 
water, 

Columna  Antonina,  in  Piazza  di  Colo?tna,  is  a hundred  and  Columna  Aa- 
eighty  feet  high,  and  exhibits  a great  number  of  ba[j'Q-reIievo' s,  repre- 
fenting  the  mofl:  remarkable  aCtions  and  atchievements  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. The  height  of  it  exceeds  that  of  Trajan  by  thirty-five  feet.  Within 
this  column  a flair-cafe  winding  in  a fpiral  line,  and  confiding  of  a hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  fleps,  leads  to  a fquare  gallery  furrounded  with  an 
iron  baluflrade,  from  whence  there  is  a mofl  charming  profpeCt.  The 
light  is  admitted  into  this  pillar  through  fifty-two  fmall  windows.  About 
fourteen  feet  higher  than  this  gallery  is  a ftatne  of  St.  Paul,  fourteen 
palmi  high,  of  gilt  brafs,  ereCted  by  Sixtus  V.  who  caufed  the  whole 
column  to  be  repaired.  On  the  gallery  is  this  infcription  : 

Eques  Dominicus  Fontana  ArchiteSlus  mftaurabat  Carolo  Mader?io  ejus 
ex  forore  nepote  operis  executore.  MDLXXXIX. 

‘ This  column  was  repaired,*  under  the  direction  of  DcwmVo  Fontana, 

‘ by  Carlo  Maderno  his  nephew.’ 

On  the  pedeflal  of  this  fuperb  column  the  following  pompous  infcrip- 
tions  were  put  up  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  whofe  devotion  and  muni- 
ficence in  refloring  it  to  its  former  beauty,  and  ereCting  it  on  this  fpot  in 
honour  of  St.  Paul  are  commemorated  in  them  : 


I.  Sixtus 
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I. 

S/x/us  V,  Font,  Max. 

Columnam  hanc 
Cochlidem 

Imp,  Antonlno  dicatanii 
mifer^  laceram 
ruinofamque^  prhncs 
Jlrmtg  rejiituit 

A,  MDLXXXIX,  Pont,  IT, 

‘ This  column,  with  its  fpiral  ftair-cafe,  firfl  ereOed  in  honour  of 
‘ the  emperor  Antoninus^  but  afterwards  extremely  mutilated  and  disfi- 
‘ gurecl,  was  redored  to  its  former  beauty  by  pope  Bixtm  V,  in  the  year 
‘ of  Chrift  1589,  and  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate.’ 

ir. 

Sixtm  V,  Pont.  Max. 

Columnam  hanc 
Ab  Omni  impietate 
expurgatam 
S.  Paulo  Apojloloy 
anea  ejus  Jiaiud 
inauratd  in  fummo 
•vertice  pofttd  DD. 

A.  MDLXXXIX.  Pont.  IF. 

‘ This  column  being  cleanfed  from  all  profanenefs  and  pollution, 
‘ was  by  Sixtus  V.  confecrated  to  the  apoftle  St.  Paul  and  a gilt  brafs 
‘ ftatue  of  that  faint  placed  on  the  top,  A.  D.  1589,  and  the  fourth  of 
* his  pontificate.’ 

III. 

M.  Aurelius  Imp. 

Armejiis  Parthis 
Germanifque  hello 
maximo  deviSiis^ 
triumphalem  hanc 
Columnam  rebus 

gefUs  infignem  ' 

Imp.  Antonino  Pio, 

Patri  dedicavit. 
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‘ To  his  father  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius^  Marcus  Aurelius^  having 
‘ fubdued  the  Armenians^  Partbians^  and  Germans^  dedicated  this  co- 
‘ lumn,  on  which  are  reprefented  his  exploits  in  thofe  long  and  bloody 
‘ wars.’ 

IV. 

Triumphaiis 
& facra  nunc  fum^ 

Chrifii  vere  pium 
Difcipulum  ferens^ 

^ui  per  Cruets 
Pradicationem 
de  Romanis 
Barbarifque 
triiimpha'vit. 

* I am  now  both  a triumphal  and  a facred  monument,  bearing  that 
^ zealous  fervant  of  Chrift,  who  by  the  preaching  of  the  crofs,  triumphed 
‘ over  both  the  Romans  and  Barbarians! 

In  the  year  1670,  a baJfo-relien)0  piece  was  ftruck  off  this  pillar  by 
lightning  j but  was  foon  replaced. 

The  ftones  with  which  this  column  was  built  are  of  fuch  an  uncom- 
mon fize,  that  the  whole  confifls  only  of  twenty-eight  pieces.  The 
imagery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column  is  bigger  than  in  the  lower ; 
this  is  almoft  the  only  inftance  of  antiquity  where  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
tive,  with  which  the  ancients  were  little  acquainted,  have  been  attended 
to.  Plates  of  a great  number  of  the  bajjh-relie’vo' s are  to  be  met  with  in 
Montjaucon ; but  the  mofl;  pefed;  account  of  this  pillar  is  in  a particular 
treatife,  intitled  La  Colonna  di  Marco  Aurelio^  ove  e fcolpita  I'hijioria  della 
guerra  e teittoria  Marcomamiica^  difegnata  e mtagliata  in  acqua  forte  da 
Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  ed  cfpofa  con  brevi  note  da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  lihro 
in  78.  mezzi  fogli  Imperiali  per  tra^oerfo. 

From  the  baffo-relieM s,  among  which  are  intermixed  fome  circum-jhis pilla,' 
fiances  of  the  Marcomanian  war,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  monument/‘»^^6' 
was  ere(fled  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  and  not  by  him  to  his  father  ^ 
Antoninus  Pius ; but  for  fome  time  this  error  paffed  current,  efpecially 
under  the  fandlion  of  the  infallible  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth’s  infeription.  At 
length,  in  1704,  the  genuine  pillar  to  Antoninus  Pius  after  his 

deceafe,  came  to  light,  in  the  Mans  Citorius  \ the  rubbifli  under  which 
this  pillar  was  above  half  buried,  is  a fufficient  proof  that  in  ancient  times'^*’^”  ‘ 
there  was  no  fuch  hill  as  the  Mons  Citorius,  and  confequently  to  fearch 
among  the  Roman  antiquities  for  the  derivation  of  its  name  would  be  to 
Voj..  II.  T t little 
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little  purpofe.  In  Mr,  Fougiiefs  cabinet  there  is  Indeed  a middle-fized 
copper  medal,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  head  of  the  emperor 
nims  furrounded  with  a glory,  and  this  infcription  : 

Antoninus  Aug.  Pius  P.  P.  FR.  P.  Cos.  III. 

And  on  the  reverfe,  a pillar  with  this  legend  : 

F elicit  as  Aug.  S.  C. 

Which  would  incline  one  to  think  that  this  pillar  had  been  ereded  whiJfl 
Antoninus  was  yet  living  j but  the  title  of  Divus^  or  God,  afcribed  to 
him  on  the  monument  itfelf,  utterly  overthrows  fuch  a conjecture.  The 
eredting  of  this  column  indeed  might  have  been  refolved  on  in  his  life- 
time, and  this  medal  {truck  on  that  occafion  ; but  it  was  not  till  after 
his  death  that  the  work  was  finifhed.  It  is  of  red  oriental  granate  j the 
height  of  it  is  fixty-fix  palmi  and  a half,  the  circumference  twenty-iix 
and  a half,  and  the  diameter  about  eight  and  a half}  which,  reckoning 
the  Roman  palmi  equal  to  eight  inches,  makes  the  height  forty-four  feet 
three  inches,  the  circumference  feventeen  feet  nine  inches,  and  the 
diameter  five  feet  eight  inches. 

This  is  Vignoli's  calculation  in  his  differtation  on  this  column  printed 
at  Rome  in  1705.  The  firif  who  communicated  his  opinion  of  it  to  the 
public  was  the  chevalier  de  la  Chaujfe^  the  Fre?ich  conful  at  Rome  in  1704. 
An  accurate  draught  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  following  work,  Piedifiallo 
CO  i bajji  rilievi  e iferizione  della  Colonna  d' Antonino  Pio  Imperatore^  cavato 
dalle  ruine  del  Campo  Marzo  dalla  Santa  Me?n.  di  Papa  Clemente  XI.  in- 
tagliaio  hi  acqua  forte  da  France fco  Aquila  in  cinque  mezzi  Jogli  Imperiali 
per  traverfo.  This  pillar  is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  ornaments,  and 
flill  lies  under  a kind  of  (hed  inclofed  with  iron  rails.  The  pedeftal  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  well  preferved  ; it  ftands  under  a par- 
ticular fhed  by  itfelf,  and  is  a fingle  block  of  Parian  marble,  twelve 
feet  long,  and  eleven  broad,  with  this  ancient  infcription  on  one  fide 

Divo  Antoni  no  Aug.  Pio 
Antoninus  Aug. 

Ft  Verus  Augufus  Filii,. 

The  bajfo-relievo^s  on  the  other  fide  reprefent  the  apotheofis  of  Anto- 
ninus and  his  emprefs  Faujiina,  and  likewife  horfe-races.  This  pillar, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  is  commonly  called  Columna  Ci- 
toria,  or  Citatoria., 
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The  Columna  Trqjani^  or  'Trajan' 's,  pillar,  is  not  only  of  a much  larger 
fize,  but  is  adorned  with  bolder  reliefs  than  that  of  Antonhnis^  and  makes 
a very  fuperb  appearance.  The  grandeur  of  this  column  is  jftill  heightened 
by  a noble  pededal  reprefenting  a mafs  of  huge  rocks,  and  embelliflied 
with  trophies  of  coats  of  mail,  fhields,  The  place  where  it  now 
ftands  is  a fquare  hole,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  the  fides  of  which  are 
fupported  by  brick  walls  within  it.  This  plainly  indicates  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  and  that  by  the  many  ravages  and  plunders  which 
this  famous  city  has  fuflained,  its  fituation  is  raifed  much  higher  than  it 
was  when  this  pillar  was  firfl  eredled.  The  bajfo-relievo  s are  carried 
round  the  pillar,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  form  twenty-three 
Ipiral  circumvolutions.  The  fubject  of  them  is  Trajan's  expedition 
againft  Decebaliis  king  of  the  Dacians^  and  they  contain  near  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  figures ; but  with  fo  little  regard  to  perfpecflive,  that 
thofe  in  the  rear  of  a corps  appear  as  large  and  as  full  in  view,  as  thofe 
in  the  front.  The  ftair-cafe  within  confifts  of  an  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  fteps,  and  is  very  light  by  means  of  forty-three  apertures  or  win- 
dows properly  difpofed.  In  the  highefi:  gallery  are  thefe  words  : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  M.  B.  Petro  Apojl.  Pofuit  A.  III. 

* Dedicated  to  St.  Peter  by  Sixtus  V.  of  blefied  memory,  in  the  third 
‘ year  of  his  pontificate.’ 

The  urn  with  Trojans  afhes,  which  is  faid  formerly  to  have  been  fixed 
on  the  top  has  been  obliged  to  give  place  to  a brafs  gilt  fiatue  of  St. 
Peter.  This  pillar  is  of  marble,  and  the  whole  confifis  of  only  thirty- 
four  pieces. 

The  pedeftal  confifts  of  one  ftone,  the  bafe  of  eight,  the  Torus  of 
one,  the  ftiaft  of  twenty-three,  and  the  capital  of  one.  On  the  pedeftal 
is  this  infcription  : 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQUE.  ROMANVS. 

IMP.  CAESARI.  DIVI.  NERVAE.  F.  NERVAE 
TRAIANO.  AVG.  GERM.  DACICO.  PONTIF. 
MAXIMO.  TRIE.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 

AD.  DECLARANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALTITVDINIS. 
MONS.  ET.  LOCVS.  TANTIS.  OPERIBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS. 

* Entropius’s  account  differs  from  this;  in  h\s  Hip.  Rom.  tih.  vlu.  he  fays  of 

Ojfa  ejus  collocata  in  urna  auren,  in  foro  quod  adificavit.,  fub  colmnna  fita  funt,  cujus  altitudo 
CXLIV  pedes  habet.  ‘ His  bones  were  put  in  a golden  urn,  which  was  depofited  under 
‘ a column  of  a hundred  and  forty  four  feet  in  height,  Handing  in  the  forum  which  he 
‘ built.’ 

T t 2 The 
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The  infcription  Is  fomewhat  defaced;  but  the  imperfect  words  ‘Tanti- 

ibusy  it  is  plain,  can  mean  nothing  elfe  but  ‘T’a/itis  operibus. 

The  curious  may  receive  farther  fatisfadion  concerning  this  remark- 
able pillar  in  the  following  works : 

1.  Alphonfi  Ciacco?iii  HiJIoria  titriufque  belli  Dadd  a "Trajano  Cafare 
gefU  ex  fimulacris^  qua  in  columna  ejufdem  Ro?na  djuntu?%  colleda.  Ad- 
jeda  hujiis  columna  explanatio.  Roma,  1 576,  fol. 

2.  Raph.  Fabf'etti  de  Columna  Draja^ii  Syntagma  cum  jig.  Rom.  1683  & 
i6go,Jol. 

3 . Colonna  Trajafia,  con  tutta  I hiftoria  della  guerra  Dacica,  e della  Vit- 
toria  contro  i Dad  ottenuta  da  Drajano,  fcolpita  nella  medejima  Colonna 
?movamente  difegnata,  e accrefciuta  di  medaglie,  ifcrizione,  e trofei,  e intag- 
liata  in  acqua  forte  da  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  coll’  indice,  ed  efpofzio?ie  Latina 
d Alfonfo  Ciacconio,  compendiata  Tiella  volgar  Lingua  fotto  ciafcuna  immagine 
da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  libro  in  128  mezzi  fogli  Irnperiali per  traverfo. 

Fragments  of  Near  this  column  lies  feveral  fragments  of  granate  pillars,  which,  by 
their  dimenfions,  muft  have  belonged  to  fome  extraordinary  edifices. 

The  column  before  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  has  been  already 
fpoken  of. 

Curia  Hord-  The  few  remains  of  the  Curia  Hof  ilia,  and  Nero’s  golden  palace,  if  they 
really  belonged  to  thofe  edifices,  are  to  be  feen  on  mount  Celius. 

Curia  Anto-  In  the  Wall  of  a houfe  behind  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  in  the  Piazza 
mm  Pil.  pietra  are  to  be  feen  eleven  beautiful  fluted  pillars,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fuppofed  to  be  remains  of  the  Curia,  or  Palace  of  Aittoninus  Pius. 

The  Palatium  Augufiorum  has  been  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of 
the  Farnefe  gardens. 

Of  Nerva’s  Forum,  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  ^irmal  mount,  there 
Forum  Ner-  ffill  remain  a tower  and  three  Corinthia7i  pillars,  which  are  much  in- 
jured  by  time. 

Auguflus's  Maufolewn,  which  is  in  the  Strada  de’  Pontefici,  behind  St. 
Maufoleum  i^o^Tc’s  church,  is  a circular  lofty  building,  with  thick  walls;  the  area 
within  it  is  converted  into  a garden. 

In  the  center  flands  a flatue  of  ylugufns,  and  the  outfide  of  this  build- 
ing is  in  a good  condition  ; but  the  infide  is  now  fo  decayed,  that  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  Severiis’s  tomb  are  without  St.  john’s 
Tombs  of  h-  gate,  on  the  road  to  and  that  of  Cra//<^’,  d3.ughtcr  of  ^ Creticus 

tTrus  W^Ce-  ^Metellus,  and  the  rich  Crajfus’s  wife,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Appian  road, 
cilia.  beyond  St.  Sebafian’s  church.  The  latter  looks  fomething  like  an 

old  decayed  tower;  and  from  the  number  of  ox-heads  m bajfo-relievo 
CapodiBove.  this  edifice,  it  is  now  called  Capo  di  Bove.  When  this  part  of  Italy 
was  the  feat  of  war,  the  enemy  often  made  ufe  of  this  tower  for  a place 

of 
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cf  arms,  or  a fortrefs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726,  was  difco- 
vered,  in  the  Appian  road,  a fpacious  fepulchre  which  belonged  to  Au~ 
gu(lu$%  freed  men^  of  which  curious  accounts  have  been  publifhed  by 
Bianchini^  Gori,  and  Salvini ; mod:  of  its  antiquities  came  into  cardinal 
Albania  polfefiion. 

On  one  fide  of  the  Porta  Oftia^  or  St.  Paul's  gate,  is  a pyramid  defigned  CeiliusV  py. 
for  a monument  of  Caius  Cefius,  one  of  the  feven  Epulones  or  officers, 
whofe  bufmefs  was  to  furnifh  banquets  for  "Jupiter  and  the  relb  of  the 
gods.  This  ftrudture  is  built  with  brick,  and  incrufled  with  mar- 
ble. It  is  a hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  is 
eighty-one  fquare  feet  and  a half.  On  the  eaft-fide  is  this  infcription  : 

C.  Cejiius  L.  F.  Pob.  Epulo  Pr.  Pr.  PL 
VII.  Vir.  Epulonum. 

The  words  at  length  are, 

Cajus  Cefius^  Lucii  fUus^  Poblilia^  Epulo^  Prcetoi\  Pribiinm  Plebis,  Sep- 
temvir  Epulonum. 

On  the  weft  fide  are  thefe  words : 

Opus  abfolutum  ex  Pejiamento  diebus  CCCXXX. 
arbitratu 

Yonti  P.  F.  Clau.  Melee  heredis  & Pothi  L.  i.  e.  arbitratu  Pontii  Piiblni  fliii, 

Claudiij  Melee  heredis  ^ Pothi  Liberti. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid  ftand  two  fine  marble  pillars,  and 
within  it  is  an  apartment  with  a ViBory  painted  at  each  corner.  A full 
account  and  defer! ption  of  this  pyramid  may  be  feen  in  Falccnicris  dif- 
fertation  annexed  to  Nardini's  Roma  Anti  qua. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  pyramid,  towards  the  city  is  the  Mons  teftace- 
Peftaceiis  or  Doliolnm,  commonly  called  il  Pedaccio.  This  hill  confifts 
only  of  broken  earthen  veifels,  brought  hither  from  the  city,  and  is  a 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  high,  and  half  an  Italian  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. Lately  fome  wine  vaults  have  been  made  here ; and  as  the  wine 
is  kept  perfedlly  cool  in  thele  vaults,  in  fummer  time  it  is  a place  of 
great  refort. 

Of  the  obelilks  near  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Maria  fopra 
Minernia,  and  the  Vatican,  as  alfo  thofe  before  the  Rotonda  in  the  Piaz- 
za Navona^  in  the  PAla  Medicea,  Villa  Mattel,  and  other  places,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  in  this  volume.  They  are  all  of  Egyptian 
granate,  and  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  it  is  not  a little  furprifing 

how 
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how  in  ancient  times,  when  mechanics  wanted  the  improvements  of  later 
ages/fuch  prodigious  maffes  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place  and  eredt- 
ed.  Concerning  the  fliips  or  floats  on  which  they  were  tranfported  from 
Egypt  to  Italy ^ Fli?iy  and  Suetonius  may  be  confulted.  Some  men  of  learning 
will  not  allow  thcfe  obelifks  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  quarries  in  one 
Angle  piece,  but  luppofe  that  the  ancients  were  polfelfed  of  a fecret,  either 
as  it  were  of  calling  thofe  obelifks  5 or  of  working  the  materials  into  a mafs, 
which  being  moulded  into  a proper  fize  and  figure  at  the  place  where  it 
was  to  be  eredted,  was  there  dried  and  indurated  either  by  the  air  only, 
or  by  the  help  of  fire.  But  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  how  came  Helio- 
gahaluss  defign,  which  was  refolved  upon,  of  eredting  a column  of  an  ex- 
traordinary height  with  a flair-cafe  within  it,  to  be  fruflrated  ¥or  Lam- 
pridius  tells  us,  that  this  project  came  to  nothing,  for  want  of  a block 
of  gran  ate  fuitable  to  that  emperor’s  vanity'^. 

Female ftnate.  \ cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here  of  a fenate  or  council  of  wo- 
men eflabliflied  by  that  effeminate  emperor,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
ceremonials  among  the  Roman  ladies.  Of  this  Lampridius  in  Helioga- 
balus\  life  fays.  Fecit  & in  colle  ^irinali  Senatulum^  id  ejl,  midierum  Se- 

natum^  in  quo  ante  fuerat  conventus  matronalis Sed  Senvramica  facia 

Jimt  Senatus  confulta  ridicula  de  legibus  matronalibus  : quae  quo  vefitu  ince- 
derent ; quce  cui  cederet  j qucs  ad  cujus  ofculum  veniret  quce  pilento  ; qua 
equo  fagmario  ; qua  of  no  veheretur,  qua  car  pent  0 mulari^  qua  bourn : qua 
fella  'veheretur^  G?  utrum  pellicea,  an  ojfea^  an  eborata^  an  argentata : & 
qua  aurum  vel gemmas  in  calceamentis  haberent.  ‘ He  alfo  inflituted  an  in- 
‘ ferior  fenate,  i.  e.  a fenate  of  women  in  the  palace  on  mount  ^eiri- 

‘ nal,  whej'e  formerly  the  Rofnan  matrons  held  their  meetings. The 

‘ ridiculous  adts  of  this  augufl  affembly  extended  to  drefs,  precedence, 
‘ falutations,  equipages,  They  determined  who  were  qualified  to  keep 
‘ a chariot,  or  a fumpter  horfe  5 who  fhould  ride  on  an  afs ; who  in  a 
‘ car  drawn  by  mules,  and  who  by  oxen  j alfo  what  ladies  fhould  be 
^ carried  in  a chair,  and  what  fort  it  fhould  be,  whether  of  leather 
^ bone,  ivory,  or  lilver : and  lafily,  who  fliould  be  allowed  to  w^ar 
‘ gold  or  jewels  on  their  flioes.’ 

Turris  Mill-  Of  the  Furris  Militia^  where  the  emperor  Frajan's  guards  were  fla- 

d®*  fioned,  fome  remains  are  to  be  feen  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  of 

Sienna  on  the  ^lirinal  mount.  I have  already  taken  notice  of  Macenas's 
tower  in  defcribing  the  church  of  St.  Anthony. 

Some  ruins  of  the  wall  and  liable  built  by  Farquinius  Superbus  are  to 
be  feen  on  mount  Efquiline  in  the  Villa  Negroni  or  Montalta. 

* Lamprid.  in  vita  Heliogabali.  Conjiituerat  columnam  mam  dare  ingentem,  ad  quam  adfcen- 
deretur  intrinfecus^  it  a ut  in  fumnto  Heliogabahtm  Deum  collocaret : fed  tantunifaxum  non  invc- 
nit,  cum  id  de  Thebaide  affeere  cogitaret. 


Some 
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Some  remains  of  the  warm  baths  built  by  Agrippina^  Ncro\  mother.  Therms 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  Vimhial  mount,  near  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis ; ^S>'ypp‘«a2- 
and  behind  Pantheoit^  or  Rotonda  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  thofe 

Marcus  Agrtppa. 

The  cold  baths  of  the  emperor  Caracalla  were  on  the  Aventine  mount,  CaracallaV 
and  it  was  among  the  ruins  of  thefe  baths  that  the  celebrated  Toro  Far- ^ ^ 
nefe  or  Farnefian  bull  was  found.  Several  of  the  walls  and  apartments 
belonging  to  thefe  baths  are  ftill  to  be  feen  among  vine-yards  and  kitchen- 
gardens.  Near  S.  Maria  in  the  Carnpo  Carleo  were  the  baths  oi  Paulas 
Minilius^  where  a fuite  of  apartments  round  a gallery  are  ftill  plainly 
to  be  diftinguidied. 

The  ruins  of  Conjlantine  the  Great's  baths  are  to  be  feen  in  Conftable  Vh  haths  of 
Colonna's  garden  on  mount  ^irinal j thofe  of  Trajan's  baths  near  St. 

Prifea's  church  on  mount  Aventine^  arrd  thofe  of  VefpafiaM  in  the  kitchen-  ijc. 

garden  belonging  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Of  thefe  laft 

there  are  ftill  remaining  nine  apartments  which  feem  to  have  ferved  for 

refervoirs,  and  to  each  of  them  there  are  feven  doors  or  entrances.  They 

are  generally  called  Le  fette  Sale.  Thefe  chambers  are  not  all  of  a Sette  Sale. 

length,  but  the  largeft  is  not  above  thirty-feven  feet  long:  the  height 

is  about  twelve,  and  the  breadth  eighteen  feet.  On  the  other  fide  of 

the  garden  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  called  Cafa  Flavia^  where  and-  cafa  Flavia. 

ently  flood  the  groupe  of  Laocoon  and  his  fons,  mentioned  hy Pli?iy.  The 

old  painting  infrefco  on  the  walls  are  fo  decayed  as  to  be  fcarce  difcernir- 

ble. 

Diocle/ian's  baths  have  been  mentioned  in  my  account  of  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  degl'  Angeli. 

The  ruins  of  Pompey's  theatre,  which  according  to  Pliny,  was  fpaci-  PompeyV 
ous  enough  to  contain  forty  thoufand  fpedlators,  are  now  inclofed  with- 
in  the  Orfmi  palace. 

Of  the  temple  ereded  to  Antoninus  and  his  emprefs  Fauflina  ten  Co-  Antoninus’j 
rinthian  pillars  which  belonged  to  the  portico  are  yet  ftanding  before  the  tewpe. 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  on  the  Forum,  with  diis  infcription : 

F>ivo  Antonino  D.  Faujiin<^  ex  S.  C. 

The  temple  of  Bacchus  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  near  the  church  of 
S.  Cojlanza. 

Of  the  temple  of  Concord  eight  oriental  granate  pillars  of  the  Ionic  or-  The  temple  of 
der  are  ftill  to  be  feen  behind  the  Capitol  towards  mount  Palatine..  It 
was  built  as  a memorial  of  the  reconcilement  of  the  people  and  the  no- 
bility at  Rome.  On  the  architrave  are  thefe  words : 
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S.  P.  ^ R.  incendio  confumptum  rejlituit. 

‘ This  temple  having  been  deftroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt  by  order  of 
‘ the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome' 

The  temple  of  Hercules  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Stephen?,  church. 

The  temple  of  Near  Sevcrus'%  triumphal  arch  in  the  Campus  Boarius  are  the  remains 
Janus.  qP  temple  of  'Janus  ^adrifro7is,  which  was  built  of  Greek  marble,  and 
refembles  a large  quadrangular  tower  with  four  entrances. 

Temple  o/ju-  Not  far  fi'om  the  temple  of  Concord  in  the  Forum^  are  to  be  feen  three 

Thunderer  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fo~ 

?ians  or  the  Thunderer,  and  by  others  that  of  Julius  Ccefar.  This  imperfetft 
word  is  all  that  is  legible  on  the  pedeftal : 
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Temple  cf 
Minerva. 


Temple  of 
Peace. 


The  temple  of 
Saturn. 


The  temple  of  Minerva  flood  in  Nerva's  Forum^  where  the  front 
embellifhed  with  fine  bajjh-relievo' s is  flill  remaining.  In  one  bas-relief 
over  the  middle  of  the  facade  the  gcddefs  herfelf  is  reprefented. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Medicea  flands  on  an  eminence  in  a vine-yard 
behind  St.  Bibiands  church,  and  is  in  pretty  good  condition. 

The  temple  of  Peace  ftands  in  the  Campo  Vaccmo  oppofite  to  the  Vig- 
na  Farnefe.  Three  detached  parts  of  it,  which  are  roofed  but  very  rui- 
nous, are  ftill  remaining.  The  roof  is  divided  into  a great  number  of 
o6tanguIar  compartments,  formerly  faid  to  have  been  plated  with  gold. 
On  the  fuccefsful  conclufion  of  the  Jewifh  war,  this  temple  was  rebuilt 
by  FituSy  and  fplendidly  adorned  with  the  fpoils  brought  from  Je- 
ri/falem.  Herodian  and  Atmnianus  Marcellinus  give  an  ailonifhing  ac- 
count of  its  riches ; and  when  in  Commodus's  time  this  temple  was  burnt 
down  by  lightning,  the  melted  filver  and  gold  is  faid  to  have  flowed  out 
in  a flrcam  two  hundred  feet  broad  and  three  hundred  in  length.  He- 
rodian makes  no  fcruple  to  call  this  temple  xxi  y.aAAiroi/  twv  su 

oroMi  i.  e.  ‘ The  largcfl  and  mofl:  beautiful  edifice  in  the  whole 

‘ city.’  A market  for  cattle  being  kept  every  Friday  on  this  place,  this 
famous  temple  is  parcelled  into  feveral  diviflons,  and  let  out  by  the 
Apofolic  chamber  to  grafiers  as  an  inclofure  for  their  bullocks,  b3c. 

What  remains  of  the  temples  of  Roi^mliis  and  Retnus.,  is  to  be  feen 
near  the  churches  of  St.  Cojtno  and  Damiano,  and  of  St.  Fheodore. 

The  temple  of  Saturn  flood  on  the  prefent  fltuation  of  St.  Adrian? 
church,  where  part  of  the  front  is  flill  to  be  feen. 

The 
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The  temple  of  the  is  by  many  antiquarians  fuppofed  to  have  ^ 
been  the  edifice  fince  converted  into  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sole^ 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  The  eighteen  lofty  pillars  ftanding  in  a 
row  and  fixed  in  the  remains  of  the  brick  wall,  are  of  Greek  marble. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  church  was  rather  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules^ or  as  others  will  have  it  of  Vejia. 

The  ruins  of  a temple  of  the  Sun^  and  likewife  thofe  of  the  Moom he  ruins  r^f 
and  Venus  are  to  be  feen  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Maria  Nuova  j the  roofs  of 
the  two  firft  are  contiguous  and  divided  into  fmall  fquare  compartments,  of  the  Moon 
which  pofiibly  were  once  plated  over  with  gold  or  filver.  That  facing  Venus, 
the  eaft  is  faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  the  Sun^  and  that  towards 
the  weft  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Moon. 

We  are  told  in  the  Notitia  Imperii^  that  the  number  of  temples  in 
ancient  Rome  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  ; but  at  prefent  it 
would  be  a difficult  matter  to  afcertain  the  fituation  of  the  tenth  part  of 
that  number. 

I fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  obferving,  that 
whoever  is  inclined  to  take  a view  of  all  the  particulars  above-mentioned, 
muft  be  very  expeditious  to'difpatch  them  in  fix  weeks ; and  to  reap  the 
entertainment  and  inftrudlion  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf,  he  ffiould  be 
previoufly  furnifhed  with  proper  information,  and  accurate  defcriptions  of 
them.  I have,  therefore,  for  the  conveniency  of  travellers,  here  added 
a catalogue  of  the  feveral  public  edifices,  Gfc.  according  to  their  fituation 
and  proximity  j fo  that  they  may  be  viewed  regularly,  and,  that  as  many 
as  lie  conveniently  may  be  feen  in  one  day  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  time. 

Rome  is  divided  into  fourteen  Rioni  or  quarters ; and  as  the  curiofity  todern  /!i-vi~ 
of  a traveller  naturally  leads  him  firft  to  St.  Peters  church  and  the^^* 

Vatican.,  which  are  both  in  the  Rio?ie  di  Borgo,  I ffiall  begin  with  that 
quarter. 

Rione  di  Bcrgo.  > ' . 

1.  St.  Peters  church. 

2.  The  Vatican  palace. 

3.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  wdth  the  bridge  leading  to  It. 

4.  The  manufadlory  of  mofaic  work. 

5.  La  Zeccha,  or  the  mint. 

6.  S.  Maria  Praiifpontina. 

7.  5.  Maria  della' Pietd  in  Campo  Santo. 

8.  II  Palazzo  della  Sagra  Inquijizione,  or  the  palace  of  the  holyinqui- 
fition. 

9.  Giardino  Cefio,  the  Ceji  gardens. 

10.  Giardino  Barberino,  the  Barberini  gardens. 
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11.  S.  MicheP  Arcangelo. 

12.  S.  Spiritu  in  SaJJia. 

13.  Villa  Barberina. 

II.  Rione  di  Trajleniere. 

1.  S.  Onofrio. 

2.  Palazzo  Sahiati  alia  Lujigara. 

3.  aS.  Maria,  Regina  coeli. 

4.  Palazzo  Farnefe,  alia  Lungara. 

5.  Villa  Pamjilia. 

6.  S.  Pancrazio,  fuori  delle  Mura. 

7.  The  fountain  of  Paul  V.  on  mount  yaniculo. 

8.  S.  Pietro  Mont  or  io. 

9.  S.  FrancefcOy  a Ripa  Grande. 

10.  La  Dogana  nuova  di  Ripa,  or  the  new  cuftom-houfe.’ 

11.  U Ofpizio  di  S.  Michele  a Ripa  Gra?ide,  or  St.  Michaels  hofpital. 

12.  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto. 

13.  S.  Maria  in  Travefiere. 

14.  S.  Maria  della  Scala. 

15.  S.  Cecilia  in  Fravejlere. 

16.  Villa  Benedetti. 

17.  Villa  Corjini. 

III.  Rione  di  Ripa. 

1.  S.  Bartolomeo  dell'  Ifola. 

2.  S.  Stef  am  alle  Carozze,  or  Madonne  del  Sole. 

3.  S.  Maria  Egizziaca,  and  Pontius  Pilate's  houfe. 

4.  S.  Maria  in  Cofmedia. 

5.  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura. 

6.  SS.  Vincenzo  e Anajlafio  alle  3 fontane. 

7.  S.  Paolo  alle  o^fotitane. 

8.  II  ?nonte  Tefaccio. 

9.  Ceftius's  pyramid. 

10.  IlCirco  d'Antonino,  the  A?itoninus's  Circus. 

11.  S.  Sebaftino  alle  Catacombe. 

12.  S.  Gregorio  M.  nel  Mofite  Celio. 

13.  S.  Andrea  in  Monte  Celio. 

14.  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo. 

I Villa  Farnefe  nel  Palatino. 

16.  S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 
ij.  S.  Feodoro. 
j8.  S.  Anaftafa, 
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19.  S.  Giorgio. 

20.  S.  Giovanni  Battijia  decollato. 

2 1 . Palazzo  Savelliy  now  the  Orfini  palace. 

22.  S.  Sabina. 

23.  aS.  Maria  della  Confolazione. 

24.  S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

25.  aS.  Giovanni  Colabita. 

26.  Palazzo  Savelli. 

27.  S.  Bartolomeo. 

28.  Villa  Cafali  in  Monte  Celio. 

29.  Villa  Mattel. 

TV.  Riojie  dt  S.  Angelo. 

1 . Catarina  de  Funari. 

2.  Palazzo  Mattel. 

3 . Fontana  di  Piazza  Mattel.,  the  fountain  in  Piazza  Mattel. 

4.  II  Seraglio  dell'  Ebrei,  i.  e.  the  Ghetto,  or  the  yews  quarter. 

5.  Palazzo  Cojlaguti. 

V.  Rione  della  Regola. 

1.  II grand'  ojpizio  della  SS.  Trinitd,  the  great  hofpltal  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  S.  Francefco  a Ponte  Sifto. 

3.  La  Fontana  di  Ponte  Sijio,  the  fountain  near  Sixtus's  bridge. 

4.  S.  Girolamo  della  Carita. 

5.  Palazzo  Farnefe. 

6.  Palazzo  Pichini. 

7.  Palazzo  di  Spadai 

8.  II  facro  Monte  della  Pietd,  or  the  charitable  corporation. 

9.  II  S.  Spirito  de'  Napolitani. 

10.  S.  Barbara. 

3 I . )S.  Maria  in  Mojiticelli. 

VI.  Rione  di  Parione. 

1 . S.  Lorenzo  e Damafo. 

2.  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  or  palace  of  the  flate-offices. 

3.  S.  Maria  e S.  Gregorio  inVallicella. 

4.  La  Statua  di  Paj'qumo,  Pafquins  flatue. 

5 La  Piazza  Navona. 

6.  S.Agnefe  in  Piazza  Navona. 

7.  Palazzo  Pamfilio  in  Piazza  Navona. 

8.  Palazzo  Orjifii,  late  the  duke  di  Bracciands. 

9.  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. 
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10.  Palazzo  de  Maxi?m. 

1 1 . Palazzo  di  Pio. 

VII.  Rione  di  Ponte. 

1 . aS'.  Giovanni  Battifla  de  Fiorentinii  d Jlrada  Giulia. 

2.  Palazzo  Sacchetti. 

3.  Palazzo  Lancellotti. 

4.  S.  Maria  della  Pace. 

5.  II  Palazzo  Alt  amps. 

6.  <S.  Apollinare^  and  the  German  college. 

7.  S.  Agofthio. 

8.  S.  Maria  all'  Orfo. 

9.  Ba?icho  del  Spirits  S.  or  the  bank. 

10.  S.  Maria  del  Suff'ragio. 

1 1 . Palazzo  di  Pallavicino. 

VIII.  Rione  di  Frevi. 

1 . S.  Maria  della  Vittoria. 

2.  S.  Sufanna. 

3.  Palazzo  Barberino  alle  quattro  fonta?ie. 

4.  II  Palazzo  Pontijicio  di  Monte  Cavallo^  or  the  pope’s  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo. 

t;.  SS.  ApofloU. 

6.  Palazzo  del  Connejiabile  Colonna. 

7.  Palazzo  Ghigi  d Santi  ApoJtoUi  and  the  Corfo. 

8.  Palazzo  Pamfilio  nel  Corfo. 

9.  L' Academia  di  Pittura  del  Re  di  Francia^  or  French  academy  of 
painting. 

10.  S.  Nicolo  di  Folentino. 

1 1 . Villa  Ludovijia. 

12.  La  Fontana  di  Frevi.,  the  Frevi  fountain. 

13.  S.  Vincenzo  e Anafiafio. 

14.  LaChiefa  della  SS.  Concezione  de'  Frati  Capuccini. 

15.  II  Palazzo  di  Caroli  al  Corfo. 

16.  Palazzo  del  Principe  Carbognano^  al  Corfo. 

1 7.  Palazzo  di  Gualtieri. 

18.  Forum  NervcCy  Nerva's  forum. 

1 9.  Femplum  MinervcCy  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

IX.  Rione  di  Colonna. 

1.  Villa  BorghefCy  fuori  di  Porta  Pinciana.' 

2.  Colligium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

3.  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 


4.  S.  Sil- 
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4.  S.  SilveJIro  in  Capite.  , 

5.  Palazzo  Verofpiy  nel  Corfo. 

6.  Palazzo  Chifio  al  Corfo. 

7.  Curia  Innocenziana. 

8.  La  Dogana  nuova  di  Perra^  the  new  cuflom-houre  for  landing 
imports. 

9.  II  Semin ario  Romano. 

10.  S.  Maria  ad  Martyr es,  or  La  Rotonda. 

1 1 . Colonna  di  M.  Aurelio  nella  piazza  di  Colonna. 

12.  Colonna  Ayitonina  di  Monte  Citorio. 

13.  Curia  Antonini  PH.  \ 

14.  S.  Maria  in  Via. 

X.  Rione  di  Campo  Marzo. 

1 . SS.  Ambrogio  e Carlo  de'  Lombardi. 

2.  Palazzo  Gaetani,  al  Corfo. 

3.  S.  Trinitd  de'  Monti. 

4.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

5.  Villa  di  Medicis. 

6.  LaChieJa  di  Giesu&  Mari  a j al  Corfo. 

7.  S.  Giacomo  degl’  Ificurabili. 

8.  S.  Maria  de'  Miracoli. 

9.  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo. 

10.  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

1 1 . La  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

12.  Fontana  d Acqua  Acetofa^  or  the  fountain  of  mineral  water. 

13.  II  nuovo  Porto  di  Ripetta. 

14.  Palazzo  Borghefe. 

15.  Collegium  Clementinum. 

16.  Villa  Cefu 

17.  Villa  del  Papa  Giulio  III. 

1 8.  Villa  Giujiiniani. 

19.  Maufoleo  d'AuguJio. 

XI.  Rione  di  S.  Eujlachio. 

1.  Palazzo  Giufliniano. 

2.  S.  Luigi  de'  France fi. 

3.  Palazzo  del  Gran  Duca  di  Pofcana^  or  the  great  duke  of  Pufcany'% 
palace. 

4.  S.  Giacomo  de'  Spagnuoli. 

5.  La  Sapienza,  or  the  Univeriity; 

6.  S,  Andrea  della  Valle. 


XII.  Rione 
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XII.  Ri one  della  Rignai 

1.  5.  Ignazio. 

2.  II  Collegio  Romano. 

3.  S.  Maria  fopra  Miner'va. 

4.  La  Chief  a del  Giesii. 

• 5.  Palazzo  Altieri. 

6.  S.  Marco. 

7.  Palazzo  del  Dtica  Strozzi. 

XIII.  Rione  di  CampidogUo, 

1.  II  CampidogUo.,  or  the  Capitol. 

2.  aS\  Maria  d'  Ara  Cedi. 

3.  S.  Maria  in  Portico,  in  CampitelU. 

4.  aS.  Giofeppe  de  Falegnami. 

5.  S.  Pietro  in  Car  cere. 

6.  S.  Luca  in  S.  Martma. 

7.  «S.  Adriano  in  Campo  Vaccino. 

8.  S.  Lorejjzo  in  Miranda. 

9.  S.  Cof?no  e Damiano. 

10.  Villa  Feirnefe.  - . • 

3 1.  S.  Maria  Liber atrice. 

12.  II  Colifeo,  or  Lituss  ampitheatre. 

13.  La  Meta  fudante,  or  the  fweating  pillar. 

14.  L'Arco  di  Confiantino  M.  or  Confiantine  the  Great’s  triumphal  arch, 

15.  L’Arco  di  Tito  Vefpajiano,  or  fitus’s  triumphal-arch. 

16.  L' Arco  di  Sept . Severo  in  foro  Romano,  or  Severny’s  triumphal- 
arch  in  the  Forum  boarium. 

17.  L’Arco  di  Sept.  Severo  in  foro  boario,  another  of  the  fame  em- 
peror in  the  Forum. 

j 8.  II  Laco  di  Curtio,  Curtins’ s lake. 

1 9.  Templum  Antonini  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Mirafida. 

20.  ‘Lemplum  Pads,  or  the  temple  of  peace.  • • • 

21.  Circus  Maximus. 

22.  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  common-fewer. 

23.  S.  Anafafia. 

XIV.  Rione  de’  Monti. 

1.  S.  Maria  nm^a,  S.  Francejea  Romana,  and  the  temples  of  the  fun 
and  moon. 

2.  S.  Maria  in  Domenica. 

3 . Villa  Mattel  alia  Navicella. 


4.  aS.  Ste- 
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4.  S.  Stefano  rotondo. 

5.  S.  Giovanni  Battijia  e Giov.  Rvangelifla  in  Fonte. 

6.  Bafilica  di  S.  Giovanni  Lateranenje,  or  St.  John  Laferan, 

7.  Palazzo  Laterane?ife,  or  the  Rater  an  palace.  . 

8.  (S5.  Salvatore  alle  Scale  Sante. 

9.  S.  Croce  in  Gerufalemme. 

10.  S,  Lorenzo  fuori  delle  Mura. 

11.  S.  Bibiajia. 

12.  S.  Clemente. 

1 3 »S.  Andrea  in  Portogallo. 

14.  S.  Maria  de  Monti. 

15.  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

16.  S.  Silveflro  e Martino  alii  Monti. 

17.  S.  Prajfede. 

18.  S.  Antonio  Abbate. 

1 9.  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

20.  S.  Pudenzia?ia. 

21.  S.  Domenico  e Sijio. 

22.  Villa  Aldobrandina. 

22  - S.  Catarina  da  Siena  a Monte  Magnanapoli. 

24.  S.  Domenico,  d Monte  Magnanapoli. 

25.  La  Colonna  Frajana,  or  Trajams  pillar. 

26.  Palazzo  Mazzarino  a Monte  Cavallo. 

27.  S.  Andrea  de’  PP.  Giefuiti. 

28.  S.  Anna  alle  quattro  fontane 

29.  S.  Carlo  alle  quattro  fontane. 

30.  IlGiardino  Ghifio  nella  Via  felice,  the  Ghifi  gardens. 

3 1 . Villa  Montalta. 

32.  S.  Maria  degl’  Angeli  alle  Ferme  Diocleziane. 

33.  S.  Agnefe  fuori  di  Porta  Pia. 

34.  S.  Cofanza  fuori  di  Porta  Pia. 

35.  Fontana  alle  Ferme Diocleziane,  xht  io\inX.2im  near  Dioclefan’^  baths. 

36.  S.  Bernardo  alle  Ferme  Diocleziane. 

2J.  Palazzo  Albani  alle  quattro  fontane. 

38.  Villa  del  Marchefe  Conjlaguti,  vicina  a Porta  Pia. 

39.  Villa  Patrizia. 

40.  Villa  Strozzi. 
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LETTER  LVI. 
Journey  from  Ro?ne  to  Naples. 

SIR, 

Abbey  on 
Monte  Caf- 
fuio. 

> Q ^HE  gates  of  Rome  are  never  Hiut,  fo  that  at  any  hour  by  day  or 
M night  a traveller  may  go  out  or  come  into  the  city  without  any 
difficulty.  In  travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
go  with  the  Vettiirini ; for  though  the  road  they  take  lies  over  Monte 
Cajfmo,  and  confequently  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  cele- 
brated BenediSline  monaftery  on  that  hill  j yet  it  is  attended  with  the  mor- 
tification of  being  five  days  on  the  road,  and  paying  the  Vetturini  an  ex- 
traordinary price  for  their  lofs  of  time.  The  abbey  of  Monte  CaJJino  ftands 
on  a high  mountain,  the  afcent  to  which  is  near  two  German  miles. 
The  fathers  are  very  courteous  and  hofpitable  j the  profpedl  from  this 
abbey  is  charming,  the  library  well  kept,  and  the  revenues  very  con- 
fiderable  : but  what  gains  it  an  uncommon  veneration  among  th^Roman- 
Catholics,  is,  that  here  St.  Benedidi,  the  patriarch  of  the  monks  among 
the  weftern  Chriftians,  firfi:  inftituted  his  order,  which  has  produced 
fo  many  eminent  perfonages.  For  in  the  year  1688,  the  regifters  of  this 
order  contained  four  emperors,  twelve  empreffes,  forty  popes,  one-and- 
forty  queens,  forty-fix  kings,  fifty  patriarchs,  two  hundred  cardinals, 
fixteen  hundred  archbifiiops,  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  bifliops,  and 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  canonized  faints. 

Velletri. 

In  the  road  from  Rome  to  Forre  di  mezza  via,  which  is  the  firfi;  fiage, 
are  to  be  feen  the  noble  ruins  of  fome  ancient  aqueducts.  Velletri  lies 
at  the  difiance  of  three  pofis  or  fiages  from  Rome,  on  a hill,  and  is  ce- 
lebrated by  Pliny,  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  for  the  excellency  of  its  wine  j but  at 
prefent  it  is  much  degenerated,  being  fo  rough  as  to  be  hardly  drink- 
able, unlefs  it  be  boiled.  The  vineyards  or  mountains  near  Setia, 

Ginetti  fa- 
Lict. 

not  far  from  Cafa  Nuova,  have  degenerated  in  the  fame  manner  j for  they 
are  now  almofi  barren,  whereas  they  produced  a great  quantity  of  ge- 
nerous wine,  for  which  Setia  is  celebi  ated  by  Martial,  Strabo,  Athenceus, 
Statius,  Juvenal,  and  Pliny.  The  author  lafi  mentioned  fays,  ‘ That 
‘ Augujlus  preferred  the  Setia  wine  to  any  other.’  The  principal,  a'nd 
indeed,  the  only  palace  now  in  Velletri,  is  that  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Ginetti,  and  fince  devolved  to  prince  Lancellotti.  It 
was  built  by  cardinal  Ginetti,  from  a defign  of  the  famous  archited: 

Lunghi 
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Lunghi,  and  is  fald  to  have  coft  five  hundred  thoufand  fcudi,  or  crown«. 

The  great  fiair-cafe  is  built  with  white  marble,  and  is  fo  magnificent 
and  well-contrived,  that  it  pafies  for  the  fincfi  in  all  Italy.  In  the  apart- 
ments are  a great  number  of  fine  flatues,  buflo’s,  hajfo-relievd s.,  and 
paintings.  The  mofi:  remarkable  among  the  firft  are,  a Venus  with 
Cupid,  and  the  fable  of  the  unfortunate  Di?ne  in  little,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Toro  Farneje.  The  profpedt  from  the  gardens  is  extremely 
beautiful : they  are  alfo  ornamented  with  fine  pieces  of  fculpture,  parti- 
cularly four  pillars,  which  were  brought  hither  from  the  temple  of 
Mars  at  Velktri,  and  feveral  antique  farcopbagi,  dug  up  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ; one  of  which,  from  the  naval  ornaments  carved  on  it,  is 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  a fea-officer.  Plates  of  thefe  antiques  are 
to  be  feen  in  cardinal  Corradini\  Vetus  Latium  prof anum  Jacriim,  con- 

tinued by  Vulpi,  a learned  fefuit. 

Among  the  antiquities  colledled  by  the  Borgia  family  in  their  houfo 
at  Velletri,  the  bufio’s  of  a philofopher,  and  the  emperor  Pertinax,  are 
worth  obferving. 

In  the  market-place,  near  the  Ginetti  palace,  is  a fuperb  bronze  fia- 
tue  of  Urban  VIII.  who  is  reprefented  in  his  pontifical  habit  pronouncing 
the  benediction  : this  ftatue  was  defigned  by  Bernini.  It  Hands  on  a 
marble  pedeftal,  and,  as  appears  by  the  infcription,  was  ereCted  in  1637. 

Mifon,  relying  on  the  authority  of  SuetoJiius,  affirms  that  Augujhis  Whether  ihe^ 
was  born  at  Rome->  and  that  Velletri  has  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
the  place  of  his  birth  ; but  from  the  fame  hiftorian  (chap.  v.  and  xciv.  bom  at  V' eU 
of  his  life  of  Augufus)  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  55th  book  of  Dio'^'^^'‘^'- 
CaJJius,  it  appears,  that  this  emperor’s  family  was  of  Velletri,  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  educated  at  a feat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 

About  three  Italian  miles  from  Velletri,  towards  Nettiino,  at  a place 
called  le  Cento  Colonne,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  refervoir,  or  fifli- 
pond  ; and  not  far  from  Velletri,  towards  Cintiano,  are  to  be  feen  the 
ruins  of  a magnificent  palace,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  refidence 
of  the  emperor  Otho,  as  the  hill  on  which  it  flood  is  flill  called  Colle 
Ottone.  Copper-plates  of  fome  lofty  vaulted  rooms  flill  remaining,  and  Otho’j  pw. 
of  the  above-mentioned  refervoir,  are  to  be  feen  in  Corradini%  Vetus  La- 
tium  continuatum,  tom.  IV.  tab.  iii.  and  ix. 

On  the  left-hand,  near  Cijierjia,  which  is  the  fourth  flage  from  Pome, 

Hands  a noble  palace  belonging  to  prince  Caferta.  Ser?nonctta  lies  in  a 
marfhy  unhealthful  foil.  The  name  of  this  country,  in  Pliny  % time, 
was  Palus  Pomptina ; but  inHead  of  twenty-three  towns  which  Hood 
there  in  his  time,  only  a few  houfes  fcattered  through  the  country  are 
• now  to  be  feen  It  appears  indeed  from  Strabo  {Geogr.  lib.  v.)  that 
* Plin.  Hiji.  Nat,  lib,  Ui.  c.  5.  vide  Corradini  Latium,  tom.  II. 
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the  a’lr  of  this  country  was  reckoned  very  unhealthy  in  ancient  times,-, 
•and  Silius  Ilnliciis  terms  it  Campus  Posnptinus  pcftifer : but  at  prefent  it  is 
niorc  noxious  than  ever,  as  the  extent  of  the  fens  and  flagnating  waters,, 
which  were  the  caufes  of  its  infalubrity,  is  now  incrcafcd.  The  woods 
about  Cijlcnia  and  Sennoneta,  efpecially  thof'c  to  the  fouth  of  the  former, 
intercept  a great  part  of  the  infcflious  exhalations,  which  otherwife 
the  foutherly  winds  muft  have  carried  towards  where  they  natu- 

rally would  be  attended  wdtli  very  pernicious  confequences.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  1714,  the  Pope  would  not  permit  di  Sermo?2eia^  who 

could  have  made  it  turn  to  a very  great  account,  to  cut  down  thofe 
woods  at  once:  for  a commiflion  of  feveral  cardinals  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  affair,  and  Lauciji,  the  Pope’s  phyfician  (a  very  competent 
judge  of  fuch  matters)  being  confulted,  laid  before  them  a weighty  re- 
monftrance,  fetting  fortli  the  evils  which  would  refult  to  the  city  of  Ro?ne 
by  cutting  down  this  wood,  unlefs  it  v/as  done  gradually  by  certain  par- 
cels and  divilions.  Accordingly  a proper  regard  was  paid  to  his  opinion,, 
and  the  wood  was  cut  down  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  allow  one  part  of 
it  time  to  grow  before  another  part  was  touched. 

dcr?noneta  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples ; it  is 
ftuated  on  an  eminence  well-planted  with  olive-trees.  The  road  as  far 
as  Cafa  Nuova  is  along  a flat  country,  and  being  interfperfed  with  ancient 
ruins,  is  not  unpleafant ; among  which,  tlaofe  on  the  left,  called  Rre- 
Tavema,  is  faid  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  Adis  of  the  Apojlks,  Beyond  Cafe  Nuova  the  road  bears  to  the 
left  into  a delightful  valley,  from  which  to  Riperno  is  a continual 
afeent ; thefe  parts  alfo  abound  with  olive  plantations.  Thofe  who  are 
fond  of  natural  curiofities  may  meet  with  fome  entertainment  in  the  va- 
rious petrefaftions  to  be  found  there.  From  Riperno  the  road  lies  through 
a large  wood  of  cork-trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  thick,  and  beingjfripped 
oi+  for  ufe,  grows  again  in  two  years  time.  This  tree  is  an  ever-green, 
with  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  a pear  or  plumb-tree, and  bears  a kind  of 
inall'^k  This  tree  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  other  fide  of  Riperno,  and 
likewife  in  Spain,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 

Rcrracina,  by  the  ancients  called  Anxur,  lies  on  a hill,  and  is  the  lafl; 
town  in  the  papal  dominions.  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood,  ex- 
cepting fome  moralTes,  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  good  wines.  It 
exhibits  feveral  delightful  gardens,  and  is  interfperfed  with  little  groves 
of  orange-trees  which  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Both  here  and  further 
on  towards  Naples,  are  to  be  feen  great  quantities  of  a kind  of  fruit 
called  Corcha,  or  Corrobola,  refembling  large  bean-fhells.  The  whole 


* It  is  a kind  of  cver-green  oak.  and  bears  acorns,  as  I obferved  in  France,  fo  that 
the  author’s  deftription  of  it  is  not  very  accurate. 
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Country  hereabouts  has  the  appearance  of  a delicious  garden,  lo  that  it 
is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  the  ancient  pagan  inliabitants  (as  appears 
from  the  images  of  that  deity  carved  in  numberlcfs  places)  Ihould  pay 
divine  honours  to  Friapiis^  the  god  or  patron  of  gardens 

Juft  beyond  T^erracma  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Remains o/an- 

the  palaces  of  yiiliusCcFfar,  Adrian^2A\A  other  remains  of  antiquity ; partial- 
larly  the  Via  Appia^  which  here  reaches  from  Mala  to  the  river  Garigliano. 

This  famous  road  derives  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor,  who 
made  it  at  his  own  expence,  from  Rome  to  Capua.  From  ‘Tacitus's  An- 
nals, Strabo,  and  Horace,  it  appears,  that  it  extended  as  far  as  Brun- 
dufium  in  their  time ; yet  they  make  no  mention  of  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  was  continued.  As  there  are  other  roads  to  Brundifi,  and  this  is  in 
fome  places  extremely  damaged,  paftengers  do  not  always  keep  the  Via 
Appia : however,  by  the  conftant  and  durable  repairs  beftowed  on  if", 
it  may  be  travelled  hereabouts  without  any  confiderable  inconveniency. 

The  ftones  of  this  pavement  are  about  a foot  and  a half  fquare,  and  fo 
hard  and  firmly  cemented,  as  to  have  ftood  the  continued  fridions  of 
carriages,  for  above  two  thoufand  years.  This  caufey  is  twenty  pa Imi 
broad,  and  affords  fufiicient  room  for  two  carriages  to  go  abreft.  From 
Terracina  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  fea  to  the  right,  which  is  fo  near 
the  road,  that  at  the  diftance  of  an  Italian  mile  from  that  town, 
there  was  a neceffity  of  breaking  down  a piece  of  a rock  to  clear  the  way, 
which  there  runs  clofe  by  the  fea.  Three  miles  further  on  this  road  is 
the  frontier  wall  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  called  Portello,  which  ex-  InfcrJptiosi  at 
tends  itfelf,  according  to  fome,  from  the  hill  to  the  fea,  or  at  leaft  to 
a fort,  where,  in  war  time,  the  keep  a garrifon.  On  that 

fide  of  the  gate  which  looks  towards  Naples  is  the  following  in- 
feription  : 

* Sinutn  laBis,  & htsc  te  I'lha,  Prlape,  qmtannh 

ExfpeCiare  fat  ej} : cujios  es  pauperis  horti. 

Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fecisnus  : at  iu. 

Si  foetura  gregem  fuppleverit,  aureus  ejlo.  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  v.  33, 

‘ This  bowl  of  milk,  thefe  cakes,  our  country  fare, 

‘ For  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepare, 

‘ Becaufe  a little  garden  is  thy  care. 

‘ But  if  the  falling  lambs  increafe  my  fold, 

Thy  marble  ftatue  ftiall  be  turn’d  to  gold.’  Dryden. 
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I Philippo  II.  Rege  CathoUco 

Peraf.  Alcalce  Duce  pro- Rege. 

Iiojpes^  bn.  funt  fines  Regni  NeapoUtnni. 

Si  amicus  aJvcnis,  pacata  omnia  iircenies 
malis  moribus  pulfis,  bonus  leges. 

Anno  Doniini  MDLXFIII. 

^ Stranger,  thefe  are  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  If  thou 
* comeft  as  a friend,  thou  flialt  meet  with  humane  treatment;  vice  and 
‘ diforders  being  here  fupprefled  by  the  happy  influence  of  falutary  laws. 
‘ This  infcription  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain, 

‘ the  duke  oi  Alcala  being  vice-roy  ol  Naples,  and  in  the  year  of  Chrifl: 
‘ 1568. 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Naples  it  Is  requifite  to  have  a pafs-port  which 
is  given  gratis  by  the  imperial  minifter,  or  the  cardinal-agent;  and  in  re- 
turning from  Naples  to  Rome  another  pafs-port  mufl;  be  procured  from 
vice-roy.  In  both  of  them  is  fpecified  the  time  of  their  continuing 
pfial  and  In  foi'cc  ; howcver  it  was  not  till  we  came  to  Mola  that  any  pafs-port 
Neapolitan  ^vas  required  of  our  company  r at  Terracma,  and  even  at  the  fort  we 
dcmnicns.  yyej-e  not  aflccd  to  produce  it.  The  ecclefiaftical  {fate  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  are  diftinguiflied  by  giving  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  to 
the  former,  and  11  Regno  to  the  latter : but  the  difference  between  them 
is  very  vifible,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  being  much  more  populous  and 
better  cultivated  than  the  papal  territories. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I recall  the  idea  of  the  fine  profpedl  all  the  way 
from  Fondi  to  Iteri : the  country  to  the  right  produces  grofs,  flax,  and 
wheat,  interfperfed  by  double  rows  of  vines,  the  upper  branches  of  which 
are  interwoven  in  a beautiful  manner.  This  profpedt  terminates  with 
a view  of  the  fea,  which  diverfifies  this  charming  feene,  by  the  vafl 
number  of  tartans  and  other  veffels  continually  failing  on  it.  On  the 
left-hand  the  profped:  is  not  inferior  to  it,  being  variegated  with  vines, 
olive  and  mulberry-trees,  lofty  cypreffes,  and  orange-groves,  terminated 
by  a diftant  range  of  hills  ; nor  is  the  country  beyond  Mola  lefs  beauti- 
ful or  fertile.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gargliano  the  foil  alters  for 
the  worfe,  but  upon  crofling  the  river,  the  road  lies  through  a level  and 
Fondi.  mofl  delicious  country.  * 

The  firfl:  town  in  the  Neapolitati  dominions  on  this  fide  is  Fondi.  In 
rt!>ryof]xx\\7i  1534  h fuffered  extremely  by  the  attempt  ol  Hariaden  Barbarojfia  to 
(jonzaga.  carry  Pfulia  Gonzaga,  countefs  of  Fotidi,  a celebrated  beauty,  with  a 
view  of  prefenting  her  to  the  grand  Signior.  However,  her  virtue  or 
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modefty  was  of  the  favage  kind,  if  the  ftory  be  true,  that  a gentle- 
man who  refcued  her  in  her  Ihifc  with  the  utmoft  hazard  of  his 
life,  was  afterwards  affaffinated  by  her  order,  merely  becaufe  he  had  feen 
her  in  fuch  a plight.  If  this  execrable  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by 
her  hufband  Vefpajiano  Colonna  in  a fit  of  jealoufy,  which  is  almofi:  natu- 
ral to  an  Italian  huiband,  it  would  in  fome  meafure  have  exculpated  the 
lady  ; but  'Julid%  unheard-of  villany  and  ingratitude  admits  of  no  excufe. 
Brantome  in  his  Les  Vies  des  Dames  illuftres,  or  Ldces  of  illujirious  Ladies, 
and  from  him  Varillas  in  his  hiftory  of  Francis  I.  give  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  whole  tranfadion.  They  tell  us,  that  fidia  being  awakened 
by  the  outcries  at  the  approach  of  the  Lurks,  leaped  out  of  a window 
in  her  fhift,  and  efcaped  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  There  is  not 
a word  in  thefe  authors  of  a cavalier  afiifting  her  in  making  her  efcape. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  added,  that  fiie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Banditti  j 
and  though  fulia  afterwards  protefted  upon  oath,  that  as  foon  as  they 
knew  who  fhe  was,  they  obferved  all  the  diftant  refpedl  due  to  her  dig- 
nity, few  people  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  fo  tempting  an  objedt 
had  fuffered  no  indignity  or  indecency  among  a troop  of  fuch  lawlefs 
and  brutal  people.  This  little  agrees  with  the  account  above  of  the 
gallantry  and  fubfequent  murder  of  the  fuppofed  cavalier.  But  Bran- 
tome  and  Varillas  are  both  miftaken  in  giving  the  name  of  Livia  to  the 
countefs,  and  of  Afcanius  to  Vefpafiano  Colonna  her  huiband.  Barba- 
roffa  being  difappointed  of  his  prize,  vented  his  rage  by  deftroying  and 
pillaging  the  town,  not  Iparing  fo  much  as  the  tombs  of  two  dukes  of 
Colonna  and  befides  exercifing  other  cruelties,  carried  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants  into  flavery. 

Mola  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  where  the  emperor  has  a cufiiom-houfe 
and  a fmall  garrifon  which  is  relieved  every  week  from  Gaeta.  Here 
is  a garden  very  well  kept,  with  fine  walks  and  abundance  of  orange- 
trees.  Near  Mola  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a palace,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome  infcriptions  faid  to  be  found  in  it,  belonged  to  Cicero ; but  the 
grotto’s  and  fubterraneous  vaults  were  very  much  damaged  in  the  pre- 
fent  century  by  the  imperialifiis,  who  when  they  laid  fiege  to  Gaeta, 
made  this  place  their  magazine.  It  was  on  a journey  from  hence  to  fome 
other  place  that  Cicero  was  alTaflinated  by  that  ungrateful  wretch  Popi- 
lius  Lcenas.  At  Mola  the  two  unfortunate  German  princes  Frederic  of 
Aujlria,  and  Conrad  of  Suabia,  were  difcovered  and  fent  to  Naples, 
where  they  were  beheaded.  Thefe  remarkable  events  have  caufed  Mola 
to  make  fome  figure  in  hiftory,  though  they  are  fuch  tranfadions  as  can- 
not be  thought  of  without  regret.  '^However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome 
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iv.cn  of  learning,  that  Cu'crc's  lafl  place  of  refidence  was  Ajtura,  and 
not  Mold  ■". 

r.iuaa.  The  fortrefs  of  Ga'Ha  lies  three  Italuui  miles  from  Mola,  and  by  wa- 

ter is  an  hour’s  paffage.  As  Gacta  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cajftci,  lEneas'i  nurfe,  who,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  died  and  was  bu- 
rled here,  the  people,  according  to  the  common  pradlice  in  Ilah\  might 
liave  found  feme  ruin  or  other  to  have  diewn  to  Grangers  for  her  mo- 
nunsent;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  pretended  : however,  on  a fortified 
eminence  is  to  he  feen  iRoIandos  tower,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  an  ancient 
jnaufoleum  of  Lucius  Munatiiis  Plancus,  as  appears  by  the  following  ia- 
feription ; 

L.  Mimatius.  L.  F.  L.  N.  L.  Pron. 

Plancus.  Cof.  Cenf.  hnp.  Iter.  Vll.  Vir. 

Epul.  Friufnp.  ex.  Rcetis.  czdem.  Saturni. 

Fecit,  de.  manihiis.  agros.  divijit.  in.  Italia. 

Beiieventi.  in.  Gallia.  colo7iias.  deduxit. 

Lugdumu7i.  Raurica77i. 

In  the  fourth  line,  I conceive  Manibiis  ftands  for  Ma7iubiis,  and  from 
the  offices  with  which  this  Plancus,  (who  lived  in  Auguftus's  time,  and  had 
been  a hearer  of  Cicero,')  was  inveded,  this  work  muft  have  been  eredted 
about  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Some  are  for  making  this 
tower  a temple  of  Saturn  built  by  Mu7jatius-,  but  this  conjedture  is  over- 
thrown by  the  infeription,  from  which  it  may  be  demonllrated  to  have 
been  his  monument,  tho’  it  wants  the  ufual  preamble  of  Diis  ManibuSy 

* Other  writers  place  the  lafl;  refidence  of  this  famous  orator  at  Cajeta,  where  he  had 
another  Villa.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  Cicero’s  irrefolution  and  fear  towards  the  laft  feene 
of  his  life,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ftrmncfs  of  a philofophcr.  One  while  his  apprehen- 
iions  hurry  him  to  fea,  then  he  haftens  to  get  a-fhore  ; now  he  entertains  a glimmer- 
ring hope  in  the  clemency  of  his  enemies ; this  is  fucceeded  by  a whimfical  thought  of 
ftcaiing  |irivately  into  Jngi^lus’shouk  and  there  killing  himfelf,  from  an  idle  notion,  that  his 
ghoft  would  haunt  tliat  emperor.  Amidft  thofe  fluctuations  he  is  furprized  by  that  par- 
ricide Popilius,  whom  his  eloquence  had  faved  from  the  gallows.  His  attendants,  partly 
'by  force  and  partly  by  intreaties  got  him  into  a litter  and  made  towards  the  fea  ; but  they 
were  foon  overtaken,  and  the  greateft  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced  died  obfeurely,  being 
beheaded  in  a place  of  no  note.  The  infults  of  Fulvia  offered  to  the  head  of  this  great 
man  after  his  death,  are  ftill  more  Ihocking.  Dio  Capf.  {hijl.  lib.  xlvii.)  fays.  Caput 
Ciceronis  arreptim  infultans  amarulentis  verbis  $3°  confpuens  genibus  fuis  irnpofuit  Fulvia,  oreque 
cjus  aperto  linguam  extrablam  acuhus,  quales  feemn  comendi  capitis  caufsd  mulieres  ferunt,  com- 
pimxit,  additis  crebris  ac  turpibiis  opprobriis.  ‘ Fulvia  furioufly  fiezing  Cicero’s  head,  fpit  on 
‘ it  with  the  moft  bitter  revilings  ; then  fetting  it  on  her  knees,  and  opening  the  mouth, 
‘ drew  out  the  tongue,  and  with  a bodkin,  fuch  as  women  ftick  in  their  hair,  Ihe  pierced 
‘ it  through  and  through,  in  the  mean  time  pouring  forth  the  fevereft  reproaches  againft 
* the  Orator.’ 
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and  the  enumeration  of  the  high  ofhces  he  had  filled  might  in  his  life- 
time, and  by  his  order,  be  placed  on  every  edifice  of  his  building.  Eue- 
tonius  in  the  life  of  Oulavius  Ccefar^  fays,  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
this  Plancus  that  the  furname  of  Augvjlus  was  conferred  on  that  em- 
peror, preferably  to  that  of  Romulus.  The  city  of  Lugdunwn  or  Lyons^ 
mentioned  in  the  infcription,  was  totally  confumed  by  fire  in  Stmecds 
time,  exactly  two  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  thereof,  as  appears 
from  the  ninety-firft  letter  of  that  philofoper,  lib.  i.  Seven  years  after, 

Nero  (as  Tacitus  writes,  Annal.  xvi.  c.  13.)  laid  a plan  for  rebuilding  it. 

On  the  Monte  della  Trinita^  the  Benedidlines  have  a church,  nfisx  Fiffure  ha 
which  is  to  be  feen  a rock  with  a large  cleft,  reaching  from  the  fummit 
of  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  That  it  was  not  originally  fo,  ap- 
pears from  the  cavities  and  convexities  on  the  two  oppofite  fides,  which 
if  they  could  be  brought  into  contadt,  would  be  found  to  correfpond 
exadlly.  B.ut  whether  this  difruption  of  the  rock  happened  miraculoufly 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion,  is  another  queifion.  This  opinion 
is  grounded  only  upon  modern,  and  confeqnently  fufpicious,  traditions, 
and  is  abfolutely  contradifted  by  thofe  who  confine  the  miracles  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  mention  to  have  accompanied  the  death  of  Chrifl 
to  yudea  for  they  alledge,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  people 
were  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  proof  of  which  they  were  wrought,  they 
would  have  carried  neither  convidion  nor  information*.  But  when- 
ever the  earthquake  happened  the  effedf  is  furprifing  and  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation.  The  rent  is  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  by  a flight  of  fleps 
you  pafs  through  it  to  a fmall  chapel  called  Capello  del  Crociftlfo.,'  from 
which  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  fea.  The  BenediBine  church  flands 
about  fifty-nine  paces  from  this  chapel,  fifty-one  of  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  rock,  of  which  the  monks  prefent  flrangers  with  fome  fmall 
fragments.  To  thefe  fragments  the  grateful  bigots  drew  a great  vene- 
ration, and  give  the  monks  a fmall  offering  or  alms,  which  they  need  not 
grudge,  the  fathers  affuring  them,  that  they  are  now  pofieffed  of  a Supsrjution 
fovereign  prefervative  againfl:  the  hcad-ach,  falling- ficknefs,  Tartans 
andother  velfels,  as  they  pafs  by  the  lower  chapel,  ufually  faluteitwith  a 
gun,  and  lying  upon  their  oars,  perform  a devotional  office  with  mufic, 
or  fend  a-ffiore  to  the  convent  a pecuniary  offering,  at  leafl,  equal  to 
the  expence  of  a falute.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary  the  infidel  Cor- 
fairs,  have  frequently  fent  a fum  of  money  to  the  monks  in  acknowledg- 

* This  remarkable  fifTure  is  unquefHonably  to  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake,  tho’ 
not  to  that  which  happened  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  The  i'acred  hiilorians  make 
mention  of  many  miracles  and  prodigies  which  happened  at  that  time,  but  without  par- 
ticularly fpecifying  the  places.  Phlegon  Tailian  indeed  fpcaks  of  a fimilar  earthquake  in 
Bithynia  ; but  the  date  being  in  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  it  cannot  be  reconciU^ 
with  the  time  of  Chnft’s  paffion.  See  Bayle  on  the  word  Phh’gon. 
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merit  of  their  prefervatlon  ia  bad  weather,  upon  addreffing  their  devo- 
tions to  this  chapel. 

. rrancifcan  The  Fra7ictfcan  convent  here  boafts  of  having  been  the  refidence  of 
consent.  jPg  fouiidcr  of  that  feraphic  order,  as  it  is  ftiled  ; and  by  the  fea-fide, 
Place  where  without  the  Porta  di  Fen~0y  is  flaewn  the  place  where  St.  Francis  flood 
when  he  preached  with  fuch  power,  that  the  very  fillies  raifed  themfelves 
fj!:es.  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  liflening  to  his  voice. 

Confccrated  In  the  clioif  of  the  cathedral  hangs  the  confecrated  flandard  prefented 
Jtandard.  y_  tO  Don  "John^  on  his  going  to  fea  to  fight  againfl  the 

Fiirks  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  united  fleets  of  the  Chriflian  powers : 
in  the  middle  of  this  flag  is  reprefented  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs,  and 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^  with  this  motto  : 


In  hoc  frgno  'winces. 

‘ This  is  the  flandard  by  which  thou  lhalt  conquer.’ 

The  people  never  fail  to  pay  their  devout  adorations  to  this  flandard. 
'Remarkable  The  baFo-relieud s on  the  marble  font  exhibit  Fauns  and  fatyrs  dancing, 
font.  Mercury  delivering  Bacchus  to  Ino  to  be  nurfed.  The  workman- 

fliip  is  exquifite,  and,  as  appears  by  the  following  infcription,  was  done 
by  Salpion  an  Athenian : 

s A AninN 
A © H N A I O 2 
E n O I H 2 E. 


‘ Salpion,  an  Athenian^  carved  it. 


This  vafe,  fupported  by  four  lions  of  marble,  was  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Formia  to  Gaeta,  and  probably  belonged  to  a temple  of  Bacchus. 
The  flatue  of  Mfcidapius^  facing  the  altar  of  the  holy  facrament,  has 
been  defcribed  hy  Mi^on,  tom.  II.  p.  23.  Befides  this,  there  is  another 
fmall  pagan  idol  alfo  fixed  in  the  church-wall.  On  a pillar  near  eighteen 
feet  high,  is  a curious  piece  of  fculpture,  reprefenting  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  ErafmuSy  whofe  body,  depofited  in  this  church,  is  to  be  feen.  A fub- 
terraneous  chapel  under  this  cathedral  is  painted  by  Brandi.  The  altar 
and  the  baluflrade  before  it  are  of  beautiful  inlaid  marble  j here  are  allb 
fix  flatues  of  cafl  filver,  as  big  as  the  life.  The  tower  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  Frederic  Barbarojfa^  by  way  of  attonement  for  his  fins. 
Remains  of  the  Near  the  door  of  the  caflle,  which  flands  upon  a hill,  is  Ihewn  the 

■chaTies  de  of  the  famous  Charles  of  Bourbon^  with  a wooden  lower-jaw  in- 

BouTb^ft.^  ferted  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  natural  one,  long  fince  decayed.  This 

nobleman 
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nobleman  was  (liot  in  florming  RomCy  and  thus  dying  under  the  pope’s 
excommunication,  and  being  openly  in  arms  againft  the  holy  fee,  he 
could  not  be  allowed  a burial-place  in  confecrated  ground  j and  to  leave 
him  unburied,  or  lay  him  among  the  vulgar,  did  not  feem  compatible 
either  with  his  dignity,  or  the  regard  due  to  his  eminent  fervices.  The 
Spaniards^  therefore,  had  recourfe  to  another  expedient,  for  they  dried 
his  corps  like  a mummy,  and  fet  it  up  here.  He  {lands  in  a clofet, 
being  properly  cloathed  ; his  boots  are  yellow,  with  red  facings ; and 
the  {lockings,  which  come  but  a little  above  the  boots,  have  a border  of 
fine  lace.  In  1719  general  Pra'mpero-,  governor  of  the  city,  had  this 
memorable  fkeleton  new  cloathed  in  blue  trimmed  with  filver,  and  fur- 
nillied  it  with  a fword,  cane,  and  hat  and  feather.  Over  the  clofet-door 
are  thefe  lines  in  Spafiijlo : 

Francia  me  dio  la  leche^  Efpanna  fiierza  y Centura. 

Roma  me  dib  la  muerte,  y Gaeta  la  Jepidtura. 

‘ France  gave  me  birth,  Spam  {Irength  and  honours  gave, 

‘ Rome  my  death’s  wound,  and  Gaeta  a grave.’ 

Ciacconi^  in  his  life  of  Cleme?tt  VII.  p.  465,  gives  us  the  following 
epitaph  on  this  famous  warrior  : 

Au6io  Imperio^  Gallo  'viclo, 

Superatd  Italia^  Pontjjice  obfeJJoj 
Roma  captd, 

Carolus  Borbo?iius  in  vibtorid  cceRis 
Hie  jacct. 

‘ Here  lies  Charles  de  Bourbon^  who  after  enlarging  the  empire,  dc- 
‘ feating  the  French^  conquering  Italy,  beileging  the  Pope,  and  taking 
‘ Rome,  lofl  his  life  in  the  mid{l  of  a vidlory.’ 

However,  it  is  a known  ftory,  that  a Spaniard,  in  whofe  houfe  the ' 
duke  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  fet  fire  to  it  the  very  next  day,  to  efface 
the  infamy  of  its  having  harboured  a traitor ; and  indeed  all  the  epitaphs 
written  on  this  hero  are  far  from  running  in  the  fame  flrain. 

On  each  fide  of  the  fkeleton  is  an  infeription,  one  in  Italian,  the  other 
in  French  j both  of  which  are  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  latter,  which 
has  been  incorrectly  printed  before,  is  as  follows : 

Alt 
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yiu  Chdries  Due  de  Bourben  de  la  Mai  fen  Roy  ale  de  France,  Grand  Con- 
netahle  du  Royaupie,  clair  par  fa  naijj'aiice,  plus  clair  par  fa  fortune,  qui 
perfccute  de  Jon  Roy,  protege  de  /’  Fmpereur  Cing,  fait  fo?i  Capitain  General 
de  I' Annie,  gloriciix  par  fes  exploits  G?  par  fes  vicloires  emportees  fur  les 
frouppes  du  mime  Roy,  qiiil  jit  prifoimier  en  Pavie,  s' acheminant  a la  ville 
de  R^ome,  ou  chacun  croyoit,  qiiil  alia  triompher,  comme  un  Fleros  de  I’  An- 
ti quite,  il  y Jilt  tue  pendant  le  Jiege  1527.  Son  corps  enbaume  Jut  tranfporte 
en  G diet  a & Moiif  le  General  Comte  de  Prampero,  Gouverneur  de  cette  place 
Zd  de  fon  chateau  pour  donner  un  admirable  exemple  aux  autres  Minijlres  de 
tres  jujle  impereur  Charles  Six,  rejlaura  le  tombeau  1719. 


‘ To  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  Conllable 
of  the  kingdom,  illulfrious  by  his  birth,  and  yet  more  fo  by  his  perfonal 
‘ merit,  tvho  being  perfecuted  by  his  fovercign,  was  protedled  by  the 
‘ emperor  Charles  V.  and  made  captain-general  of  his  army,  in  which 
‘ quality  lie  acquired  immortal  honour  by  his  glorious  exploits,  having 
‘ feveral  times  defeated  the  troops  of  that  king  by  whom  he  had  been  injur- 
‘ ed,  and  taken  him  prifoner  at  Pavia ; from  thence  he  directed  his  march 
‘ to  Rome,  into  which  it  was  expedled  he  would  have  entered  in  triumph, 
‘ like  the  heroes  of  antiquity ; but  he  was  killed  in  an  alTault  during  the 
‘ fiege  of  that  city,  in  1527.  His  body  was  embalmed  and  fent  XoGaeta, 
‘ where,  by  the  generofity  of  the  count  de  Prampero,  governor  of  that 
‘ town  and  caftle,  to  fet  a worthy  example  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
‘ inolf  gracious  emperor  Charles  VI.  this  monument  was  repaired  in  the 
‘ year  1719.’ 


Drinking  out  Formerly  the  officers  of  this  garrifon,  when  in  their  cups,  on  any 
of  afiull.  public  rejoicings,  ufed  to  take  off  the  duke’s  fkull,  and  fill  it  with  liquor, 
in  order  to  drink  healths  out  of  it  j but  this  favage  cuftom  frequently  oc- 
cafioning  quarrels,  fome  of  which  had  unhappy  confequences,  has  been 
forbidden 

Siege cfGtitus.  The  garrifon  of  Gaefa  at  prefent  confifis  of  a thoufand  men.  In 
vii-of.  1707  this  place  was  taken  fword  in  hand  hy  ihtImperialiJls,\mdGv  Count 
Daun,  after  a fiege  which  greatly  redounded  to  the  honour  both  of  the 
befieged  and  affailantsj  the  Spanifo  garrifon  having  fired  fifteen  thoufand 
cannon  fi;iot,  and  four  thoufand  bombs ; which,  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, were  returned  with  twenty  thoufand  of  the  former,  and  fourteen 
thoufand  of  the  latter.  The  marquis  de  Vigliena,  afterwards  vice-roy 

* This  favage  cuftom  of  drinking  out  of  the  enemies  fl<ulls  was  of  a very  ancient 
date,  and  very  common  among  the  Scythians,  Germans,  and  northern  nations,  as  appears 
from  Htroclotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Livy. 
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of  Naples^  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  with  two  thoufand  Spaniards ^ 
furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  The  ten  colours  and  flandards 
taken  on  that  occahon  were,  purfuant  to  a vow  made  to  St.  yanuariusy 
hung  up  in  the  Capella  del  Tejoro  at  Naples,  where  they  are  fllll  to  be 
feen  *. 

About  eight  Italian  miles  from  Mola  is  a ruinous  aqueduct,  which 
begins  at  Trajetto,  a little  town  two  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road,  on  a 
pleafant  eminence,  and  fome  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mijiturna.  Near  it  Mintuma. 
runs  GariglianOy  anciently  called  the  Liris,  which  was  the  boundary  Garigliano. 
of  Latium.  The  village  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  along  the  river, 
belongs  to  the  Caraffa  family,  who  alfo  have  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
ferry.  The  author  of  the  Voyage  Hijiorique  d'  Italie,  lately  publiflied, 
talks  of  eroding  the  Garigliano  over  a bridge  {tom.  II.  p.  196.)  but 
either  his  memory  has  ftrangely  failed  him,  or,  as  I am  more  inclined 
to  fufpedt  from  feveral  other  particulars  in  that  work,  he  never' fet  a 
foot  in  thefe  parts.  After  croffing  this  river,  the  road  lies  through  a 
luxuriant  country  as  far  as  Capua,  and  on  the  left  lies  the  difiridf  of 
Falerniim,  which  formerly  extended  from  Sinuejfci  to  the  Vulturnus,  and  Falernum. 
produced  the  famous  Falernian  wine. 

On  a hill  to  the  left  near  St.  Agatha,  (lands  the  fmall  town  of  SeJfa.Sctiz. 

In  the  church  is  to  be  feen  fome  ancient  mofaic-work,  which,  however, 
will  not  bear  a comparifon  with  the  modern.  The  artifi;  himfelf,  con- 
feious  of  its  defe<5ls,  has  illufirated  the  imagery  by  placing  the  name 
under  every  figure,  in  mofaic.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
ancient  Volfci,  under  the  names  of  Auriinca  and  Suejfa  Pometia. 

In  the  area  before  the  cathedral  at  New  Capua  are  feveral  large  ancient  Capua 
farcophagi,  adorned  with  fine  bajfo-relievo' s reprefenting  facrifices  and 
religious  ceremonies ; and  in  the  church  is  a fine  pidure  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. 

On  the  town  wall  is  the  following  infeription  : 

* In  1734,  Gacta  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  without  any  confiderable  lofs. 
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Philippo  Rege, 

Romano  quondam  pacem  imperio, 
humen  cclumenque  Campajiia, 

Marte,  Opihiis^  Copih  din  forcntem 
CAPVA  M 

VicijjUiidme  collapf  'am  deierrimdy 
Cajjam  nmnimentis^  nudatajn  J'ubinde  fjuiris, 

Hojlcfque  prope  infultantes  contemplatiis 
Emanuel  Fonfeca  & Zunica  Com.  Mont.  Reg.  VIL 
confiUa  ant e^jer tens  belli., 

Suoque,  futuroque  pracavejis  cevo, 

RcfeBis  maenibm,  Jiruclifque  propugnacidis^ 

Si  minus  prijiince  magnitudini, 

PriJliiKse.  rejlituit  munitioni. 

Anno  Salutis  him.  M.DCXXXFI. 

‘ Capua,  to  which  formerly  the  Roman  empire  owed  Its  fafety,  the 
‘ glory  and  defence  of  Campania,  long  celebrated  for  opulence  and 
‘ ilrengch,  being  by  various  accidents  and  viciflitudes  brought  to  a de- 
‘ fcncelefs  Hate,  its  fortifications  and  walls  being  fo  ruined,  that  it  be- 
‘ came  expofed  to  the  continued  infults  of  the  enemy,  was  reftored  to 
‘ its  ancient  ftrengh,  though  not  to  its  former  extent,  by  Emanuel  Fon- 
‘ fcca  and  Zunica  the  feventh  count  of  Montreal,  who,  to  defend  it 
‘ from  hoftile  attacks,  and  for  its  prefervation  in  his  own  and  future 
‘ ages,  repaired  the  walls  and  towers,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  new 
‘ works,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  and  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
* 1636.’ 

A fliatue  of  king  Charles  II.  of  Spain  is  eredted  in  the  market-place, 
with  a long  infcription  under  it,  full  of  adulation, 

Old  Capua.  The  ancient  Capua,  which  enervated  Hannibal's  army,  lies  two  Italian 
miles  from  New  Capua,  on  the  right-hand  towards  Naples.  Little  is 
to  be  feen  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  except  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre]  it 
having  fucceflively  felt  the  favage  fury  of  the  Vandals,  OJirogoths,  and 
Longobardians.  The  difiance  from  ntvj  Capua  to  Naples  is  fixteen  miles ; 
the  road  lies  through  as  fine  a country  as  eye  ever  beheld.  The  caufey, 
though  of  a much  later  date  than  the  ViaAppia,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  it  j 
and  in  many  parts,  the  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  fide  of  it  form  a 
fine  vifta  of  above  a mile  in  length.  The  country  on  each  fide  is  diverfi- 
fied  with  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards  j and  the  vines  climbing  up 
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the  lofty  trees,  and  interwoven  with  their  luxuriant  branches,  form  a 
kind  of  natural  feftoons. 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March  a perfon  mufl;  be  very  expedi- 
tious to  travel  feven  ftages  in  a pofl-chaife  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fet ; 
but  in  fummer  the  feventeen  flages  and  a half  between  Rome  and  Naples 
are  eafily  performed  in  two  days.  For  the  two  chaife-horfes  at  every  hage 
within  tiie  Neapolitan  territories,  one  pays  eleven  CarlinF^^  and  half  as 
much  for  the  chaife,  if  wanted.  The  goodnefs  of  the  roads,  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country,  and  the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  the  horfes,  make 
travelling  extremely  pleafant  in  ih.Q  Neapolitan  dominions.  However, 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  that  the  Louis-d'or,  or  Spanijld  pidoles,  that 
a traveller  brings  into  this  country  be  of  the  juft  weight ; for  both  at 
Naples  and  on  the  road  all  gold  coins  are  weighed  with  more  cunning 
than  equity,  and  needlefs  cavils  raifed  to  make  them  appear  to  be  under 
weight.  I remember  a waiter  who  belonged  to  an  inn  at  Mola^  a 
place  infamous  for  knavery  and  cheats  of  all  kinds,  peremptorily  infilled 
that  a piftole,  which  he  had  only  weighed  in  his  hand,  was  too  light  ; 
but,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  to  be  fomething  above  weight. 

Naples,  March  8,  1730.  1 am,  &c. 


LETTER  LVII. 

Of  natural  Curiolities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

SIR, 

IT  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  termed  a 
Paradije,  as  it  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  herbage,  flax, 
oil,  and  wine  in  the  highefl;  perfedion.  Calabria  is  famous  for  its 
manna  j and  produces  falffon  equal  to  the  oriental,  which  likewife  grows  Manna. 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  •f'*  Sajfron. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  alfo  produces  alum,  vitriol,  fulphur,  rock- 
cryftal,  marble,  and  feveral  forts  of  minerals.  The  wool  of  this  coun- 

* Three  {hillings  and  eight-pence  Sterling. 

t Saffron  alfo  grows  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Germany,  and  alfo  in  Nrmandy,  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  the  principality  of  Orange  in  France.  ['I'he  EngUpo  faffron  is  the  bell  of  any 
in  the  world,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  the  author. 
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try  is  excellent  both  for  ftrength  and  finenefs ; and  it  yields  fdk  in  fijch 
plenty,  that  vafl;  quantities  of  it  are  annually  exported.  As  for  wines, 
it  rivals  thofe  of  the  richeft  climates.  Here  are  to  be  feen  the  hneft 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  world ; and  Neapolitan  horfes  are  fo  much  efleemed, 
that  to  mention  them  is  enough.  The  exportation  of  thefe  produds, 
together  with  great  quantities  of  fnuff  and  foap,  are  very  conliderable 
funds  of  wealth  to  this  kingdom.  I mufl:  not  omit  a particular  manu- 
fadure,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  I’arento  and  Rbeggio,  where  waift- 
coats,  caps,  dockings,  and  gloves  are  knit  with  a kind  of  hairy  filaments 
growing  on  a fpecies  of  fliell-fifh.  In  foftnefs  and  finenefs  this  ftuff 
yields  indeed  to  filk  j but  it  retains  a particular  glofs  to  the  laft.  The  na- 
tural colour  of  thefe  filaments  is  a kind  of  an  olive-green,  and  the  fiiell  on 
which  they  grow  is  alfo  commonly  found  about  Malta,  Corjica,  and  Sar~ 
dinia:  I have  met  with  fome  of  thefe  fliells  even  in  the  Adriatic^which. 
aftord  but  few  of  thefe  ufeful  filaments,  which  yield  a comfortable  fub- 
fiftence  to  the  induflrious. 

Among  the  natural  curiofitics  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  may  be  alfo 
thQ  Lapis  Phrygius"^,  on  Pietra  Fungifera,  as  It  is  commonly 
called,  which,  when  laid  in  fliady  or  damp  places,  within  a few  davs 
yields  two,  three,  or  more  fungi  or  mulhrooms,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  done.  Thefe  are  eaten  by  the  Neapolitans  ; but  it  is  a mif- 
take  to  imagine  that  the  vegetable  proceeds  limply  from  a real  donef 
This  Lapis  Phrygius  is  only  a hard  congeries  of  earth,  rotten  box-wood, 
and  fprays  of  feveral  dirubs  and  herbs,  together  with  the  mufhroom-feeds 
which  are  fo  very  fmall,  as  not  to  be  didinguilhed  from  dud,  but  by  the 
help  of  a very  good  microfeope.  That  thefe  feemingly  drange  fungi 
idue  from  homogenous  feeds  is  manifed  from  hence,  that  if  a mudiroom 
be  not  left  to  ripen  on  the  done  till  it  drops  its  feeds,  the  done  lofes  its 
virtue  5 or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  feeds  being  taken  away  before 
they  come  to  maturity,  the  vegetation  ceafes.  Warm  water  poured  on 
the  done  is  found  confidcrably  to  forward  the  growth  of  thefe  fungi,  as 
it  penetrates  into  the  clofed  interdices  and  dilates  the  pores  of  the  Itone, 
caufmg  a fermentation  in  the  confined  fap,  and  fomenting  the  feeds  to  a 
fpeedy  vegetation.  The  natural  feafon  for  thefe  doncs,  when  they  lie 
in  the  earth,  to  produce  mufhrooms,  is  the  fpring  j but  by  putting  them 
in  pots  filled  with  moid  earth,  they  yield  them  all  the  year  round. 
Poffibly  many  other  feeds  are  contained  in  this  mafs  5 though,  for  want 
of  a proper  cultivation,  their  growth  may  be  checked.  The  fungi, 
when  the  done  is  duly  prepared,  generally  appear  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  on  the  fixth  attain  to  their  full  maturity.  They  grow  to  the 


* There  is  another  fort  of  Lapis  Phrygius,  not  unlike  the  Englijh  fuller’s-eai  th,  which 
is  deferibed  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  20. 

height 
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height  of  a fpan  above  the  ftone,  and  are  of  different  figures.  The  out- 
fide  of  them  is  of  a brownifn  red  ; but  within  they  are  very  white. 

Thefe  fungiferous  flones  are  chiefly  found  on  eminences,  but  feldom  in 
valleys  and  low  grounds.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty,  and 
of  all  fizes,  in  the  fouthern  parts  ot  the  Ecdefiajiicat  Statc^  and  near 
Fondi,  Gaeta,  Itri,  about  ISlapks,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

This  mafs,  which  has  neither  the  hardnefs  of  a done,  nor  the  properties 
of  earth,  by  its  fecundity  becomes  gradually  more  porous,  and  decreafes 
in  weight.  Paolo  Boccone,  botanift  to  the  great  duke  of  Fufcany,  after- 
wards a Cijlertian  monk  under  the  name  of  Sihio  Boccone,  and  Michael 
Mercati,  in  his  Metallotheca,  publilhed  in  folio  at  Rome  in  1717  hy  Lan- 
cifiy  whom  I have  frequently  mentioned  Vvflth  the  honour  due  to  his 
great  abilities,  have  made  forne  remarks  on  this  Lapis  Phrygius.  The 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatnefs  of  the  foil  of  Italy.,  is  very  proper, 
with  fuitable  moifiure,  for  producing  truffles,  morels,  mufflrooms,  &c. 
of  an  extraordinary  fize.  On  an  efiate  called  Guadagnola,  about  twenty  ^tufirooms  of 
miles  from  Rome.,  belonging  to  the  Conti  family,  a very  palatable  fort 
mufflrooms  are  produced,  fome  of  which  have  weighed  twenty  pounds ; 
but  unlefs  they  are  carefully  watched,  the  birds  are  apt  to  peck  them 
to  pieces.  The  duke  of  PoH  prefented  queen  Chriflina  of  Sweden  with 
one  of  thofe  mufflrooms  which  weighed  thirty  pounds  j of  which,  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  fize,  Kircher  has  given  an  accurate  de- 
fcription. 

Mount  Vefurio  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with  terror ; but 
few  things  in  nature  are  fo  abfolutely  noxious  and  hurtful,  as  not  be 
productive  of  fome  good.  Even  this  raging  volcano.,  by  its  fulphureous 
and  nitrous  m.anure,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes 
not  a little  to  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  country  about  it,  and  the  pro- 
fufion  of  fruit,  herbage,  with  which  it  is  every  where  covered.  The 
fame  happy  effeCt  from  the  fame  caufe  is  vifible  about  mount  /Etna  in 
Sicily  y where  the  general  produce  of  grain  is  thirty-fix  fold,  and  in  one 
part,  when  well  cultivated,  fifty  fold.  Thofe  are  obferved  to  be  the 
moft  fertile  fpots  which  abound  in  fulphur,  falt-petre,  If  fuch 

igneous  and  inflammable  fubftances  were  pent  up,  their  fermentation  and 
ebullition  would  be  productive  of  the  mofl  calamitous  effects  •,  whereas 
they  find  a vent  through  thefe  volcanos,  and  make  frequent  difcharges. 
Experience  fflews,  that  earthquakes,  after  any  continued  eruptions  of  P^e~ 
fuvio,  are  not  fo  frequent,  and  lefs  fatal  in  their  effeCts  than  at  other 
times.  The  inhabitants  are  far  from  being  alarmed  at  this  mountain’s 
vernal  eruptions,  when  they  are  not  very  violent ; and  the  air  is  fo  far 
from  being  rendered  unhealthful  by  them,  that  Barra,  a village  at  the 
foot  of  Vejuvo  near  the  fea,  is  remarkable  for  its  healthfulnefs. 
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The  ancient  fertility  of  this  mountain  is  celebrated  by  Martidl  in  the 
following  lines : 

Hie  ejl  painpineis  viridis  Vefuvius  lunbris^ 

Prcjjerat  Be  inadidos  iiobilis  uva  laeus. 

Heee  jiiga,  qiuhn  Nifa  colles,  plus  Baeehus  mnavit, 

Hoe  nuper  Satyri  Monte  dedtre  chores . 

IHc  Veneris  fedes,  Lacedamone  gratior  illi  j 
Hie  locus  Hercideo  nomine  clarus  erat. 

Cundta  jacent  jianimis^  & trifii  merfa  favilld. 

Nee  Jiiperi  'vellent  hoc  licuijfe  fibi.  Lib.  ii.  Epig.  105. 

^ Vefuvio,  cover’d  with  the  fruitful  vine, 

‘ Here  dourifli’d  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine  j 
‘ Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  fhades  retir’d, 

‘ And  his  own  native  Nifa  lefs  admir’d  j 
‘ Oft  to  the  mountain’s  airy  tops  advanc’d, 

‘ The  frifking  Satyrs  on  the  fummits  danc’d  ; 

‘ Alcides  here,  here  Venus  grac’d  the  fhore, 

‘ Nor  lov’d  her  fav’rite  Lacedeemon  more : 

‘ Now  piles  of  afhes,  fpreading  all  around, 

* In  undiflinguifh’d  heaps  deform  the  ground. 

‘ The  gods  tbemfelves  the  ruin’d  feats  bemoan, 

‘ And  blame  the  mifehiefs  that  themfelves  have  done.’ 

Addison. 

. Though  the  upper  part  of  mount  Vefuvio  be  covered  with  cinders,  afhes, 
Pdc.  the  lower  parts  yield  three  forts  of  exquifite  wine,  namely,  the 
Vino  Greco,  white  Mufcadel,  and  a wine  called  Lacrymee  Chrijli  j the  fe- 
cond  has  the  ad'^antage  in  flavour,  but  will  not  bear  any  diflant  exporta- 
tion. At  Btetrabianca  this  wine  is  fold  for  a carlino  and  a half  * per 
bottle.  The  Vino  Greco  was  originally  made  from  the  produce  of  fome 
vines  tranfplanted  hither  from  Greece  which  have  fucceeded  to  admi- 
ration. The 

* About  fix-pence. 

t The  tranfplanting  of  vines,  life,  has  often  turned  to  the  great  improvement  of  them. 
From  the  vines  growing  near  the  Rhine,  tranfplanted  to  another  climate,  the  celebrated 
Canary  was  hrfi:  produced ; and  from  this  fame  vine,  and  that  of  Burgundy,  we  have  that 
delicious  wine  brought  from  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  The  China  oranges,  of  fuch  advan- 
tage to  Portugal,  were  tranfplanted  thither  from  China,  and  from  thence  to  Naples,  where 
they  alfo  thrive.  The  fame  frequently  holds  good  with  regard  to  animals.  The  wool  of 
Andalufia  is  known  to  furpafs  all  other ; and  yet  that  kind  of  fheep  on  which  it  grows  were 
originally  natives  of  England,  where  the  wool,  though  preferable  to  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  is  inferior  to  the  Spanijh.  The  Spanijh  horfes,  though  in  fome  parts  of  the  TVeJi- 

Indies 
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The  Lacryma  Cbri/Ii  is  fo  called  from  the  drops  of  juice  oozin?  from 
the  grapes  when  fully  ripe.  ^ 

This  year,  fo  early  as  the  clofe  of  February,  mount  Vefuvio  began 
to  ilTue  flames  j and  the  fmoak  was  to  be  feen  from  Naples  rifing  to  a 
confiderable  height,  in  a large  black  column,  till  it  was  broke  and  dif- 
fipated  by  the  wind  ; this  happens  in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then 
one  has  a clear  fight  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  till  another  irruption 
comes  on  in  a few  minutes,  and  throws  up  cinders,  fmoke,  and  hones. 

Amidft  the  variety  of  agitations  into  which  the  wind  blows  the  fmoke, 
fome  fanciful  perfons  have  imagined  that  they  difcerned  many  forts  of 
frightful  figures.  According  to  Dion  CaJJius,  lib.  xvi.  in  Vefpafian\  time 
the  country  was  terrified  with  the  imaginary  reprefentation  of  a troop  of 
fuliginous  giants  iffuing  from  the  mouth  of  Vefuvio.  The  fmoke  is  not  im- 
mediately diffipated  when  blown  from  the  mountain,  but  expands  itfelf 
in  thick  clouds.  At  night,  after  every  explofion,  the  mountain  was  ob- 
ferved  to  difcharge  a fliort  fiery  column,  which  was  feen  to  fhoot  up- 
wards, but  was  extinguiflied  before  it  fell.  Probably,  this  only  proceeded 
from  the  ignited  hones  thrown  up  in  a perpendicular  diredlion,  of  which 
the  greateh  part,  efpeciaily  in  hill  weather,  drop  again  into  the  caverns 
from  whence  they  ifiued.  After  a week’s  expedtation  that  Vcfroio 
would  return  to  a hate  of  tranquility,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  increafe  of  Its  violence  was  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
at  leah  that  it  would  continue  longer  than  my  purpofed  hay  at  Naples  y 
on  the  fourteenth  of  March  I refolved  that  its  commotion  hiould  not  de- 
ter me  from  vifiting  this  extraordinary  mountain.  The  parties  for  this 
expedition  can  never  be  very  numerous ; hackney  horfes  being  fcarce  at 
Naples,  and  the  peafants  on  the  mountain  (whofe  afiihance  is  abfolutely 
necefifary)  being  too  few  in  number  to  attend  on  a large  company.  The 


Indies  they  degenerate,  in  Chili  they  become  far  preferable  to  their  progenitors.  The  ori- 
gin and  defcent  of  nations  is  copioufly  fet  forth  in  hiftory;  and  an  account  of  the  tranfnii- 
grations  and  fettlements  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would  be  no  lefs  entcitain- 
ing.  I'he  firft  pheafants  were  aborigines  cf  the  country  about  tb.e  x'w^x  P hafts  (which 
ifiiies  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  runs  through  MingreUa ) and  are  faid  to  have  been 
hrft  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Argonautes ; red-legged  partridges  are  natives  of  Numidia ; 
the  firft  of  the  turkey  fowls,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  came  from  Mexico,  and  were 
ferved  up  at  the  nuptial  feaft  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  in  1570.  That  the  difference  of 
air,  diet,  iAc.  confiderably  influences  the  melioration  or  degeneracy  confequential  to 
xbefe  changes  of  climate  is  manifeft  in  the  human  fpecies  : the  iflue  of  Negro  parents,  when 
born  in  Europe,  gradually  acquire  the  fair  complexion  of  Europeans  ; and  the  defcendants 
ot  the  Portuguefe  colonjfts  fettled  on  the  w'eftern  coaft  of  Africa,  are  known  to  have  con- 
tracted not  only  \}x\z  African  complexion  of  the  natives,  but  the  woolly  hair,  the  flat  nofe, 
and  thick  lips,  yet  ftill  retaining  the  names  of  Oc\C\x  European  anceftors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  milk  of  the  European  women,  on  their  coming  to  Batavia  in  the  Eajl-lndies,  be- 
comes fo  brackiffi,  that  their  children  refufe  the  breaft,  and  muff  be  fuckled  by  female 
Negro  flaves. 
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Natural  Curiofities 

diftance  from  Naples  to  the  foot  of  Vefuvio  (here  commonly  called 
Monte  di  Somma,  either  from  Sommltd,  a fummit  or  from  Somma,  an 
adjacent  eftate)  is  five  Italian  miles,  including  the  circuit  round  the  bay ; 
and  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  fummit  it  is  near  three  miles 
further.  By  an  infcription  at  Capua,  mentioned  by  Farini,  Vefuvia 
feems  to  have  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter  Fonans : 

, yovi  Vefuvio 

Sacrum 

D.  D. 

‘ Sacred  to  fupiter  of  VefuviusJ 

Mount  Vefuvio,  like  Parnaffus,  conlifts  properly  of  two  heads  or  fum~ 
mits,  though  at  prefent  only  that  on  the  right-hand  as  you  come  from 
Naples,  emits  fire  and  fmoke.  The  valley  betwixt  thofe  hills  is  about 
a mile  long,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  height  of  the  burning  fummit 
(which  is  the  lower  of  the  two)  is  computed  to  be  eleven  hundred 
fathoms  above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  This  mountain  by  a fudden 
eruption  in  the  year  1631,  laid  wafle  all  the  neighbouring  country;  and 
an  earnefi;  admonition  to  pofterity  in  Latin  was  cut  in  done,  and  fet  up 
in  Refna,  a village  within  three  miles  of  Naples,  to  advife  the  inhabitants 
to  fly  in  time,  when  they  are  threatened  with  an  eruption  of  Vefuvio. 

At  Lorre  del  Greco,  a village  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  three  miles  from 
this  mountain,  are  two  other  infcriptions,  giving  an  account  of  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  three  convents  and  other  buildings  thereabouts  by  the  fame 
terrible  eruption  in  1631,  &c. 

From  Refma  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain  increafes,  yet  fo  that  one 
may  ride  flill  on  horfe-back.  Here  are  feen  feveral  large  flones  half 
calcined,  fcattered  in  different  places,  which  are  left  as  memorials  of 
former  devaftations ; the  greatefl;  part  having  been  cleared  away  by  the 
peafants  living  on  the  mountain,  and  ufed  for  inclofing  their  vineyards. 
It  is  aftonifhing  to  think  of  the  impetuofity  by  which  huge  maffes  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  have  been  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  Ita- 
lian miles.  At  laft  the  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent,  efpecially  as  it  is  all  over 
covered  with  aftaes  and  cinders,  will  not  admit  of  riding,  and  the  horfes 
are  left  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  fervants.  It  is  advifeable  alfo  both  for 
eafe  and  expedition  in  climbing  among  the  allies,  {sfc.  to  change  boots 
for  ftioes.  Hereabouts  a hermit  has  built  a dwelling,  but  of  a meannefs 

* As  ^tna  is  now  called  Monte  Gibello  ; for  the  Saracens  when  they  were  mailers  of 
Sicily,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gilel,  which  has  the  fame  fignification  tvith  the  German  word 
Gkhd  or  Gipfel,  the  fummit  of  a hill. 
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entirely  correfpondent  to  the  charader  of  felf-denial  j and  fuch  is  his 
fortitude,  that  Vefuvio  muft  rage  with  uncommon  vehemence  before  he 
removes  his  quarters : as  travellers  are  apt  to  be  fatigued  with  climbing 
up  this  uncommon  afeent,  he  ftands  ready  with  feme  wine  to  refreOi 
them  at  their  return ; and  as  the  rules  of  his  order  do  not  prohibit  him 
from  fingering  money,  he  thankfully  receives  any  little  acknowledgment 
made  for  his  feafonable  civility. 

At  this  hermitage  the  attendance  of  the  peafants  who  follow  travellers  O^araaerof 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  becomes  neceffary  ; but  if  there  happen 
to  be  more  than  can  be  employed,  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  one  an- 
other : this  is  fometimes  attended  with  bloodfhed,  and  proves  of  ill  con- 
fequence  to  the  ftrangers  whom  they  are  fo  eager  to  ferve.  A traveller 
fliould  by  all  means  carry  fire-arms  v/Ith  him  on  thefe  occafions  j thofe 
people  being  trained  up  to  rob  and  murder,  and  accuftomed  to  wear  at 
their  fides  large  couteaux.  Befides,  they  are  fo  void  of  all  fhame  as  to 
make  a jeft  of  their  deteftable  praftices  among  one  another,  when  they 
are  laid  down  to  reft.  Whilft  we  were  about  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain 
they  talked  big,  and  boafted  that  they  would  carry  us  up  to  the  bocca  or 
mouth  on  the  lummit  of  it  ; but  in  advancing  upwards  their  note  was 
changed  ; and  at  every  little  blaze  they  called  upon  the  virgin  Mary  and 
St.  yanuariiis,  telling  us  of  the  great  danger  we  were  expofing  ourfelves 
to  j fo  that  we  ourfelves  were  obliged  to  be  upon  the  chearful  ftrain,  in  or- 
der to  keep  our  guides  in  heart.  All  the  fervice  they  do  is  to  go  before 
with  leathern  belts  round  their  waifts,  by  which  travellers  hold,  that  they 
may  climb  up  with  greater  cafe.  If  the  two  peafants  that  go  before  every 
traveller  are  not  fufheient  ^ others  help  by  flioving  him  behind.  Before 
a perfon  puts  himfelf  in  their  power,  an  agreement  muft  be  made  3 
and  at  difmifting  them  it  is  beft  to  add  a fmall  gratuity,  as  they  have  been 
known  to  proceed  to  rudenefs  without  it,  and  indeed  are  feldom  fatisfied 
with  the  bare  wages  agreed  upon. 

The  mountain  being  very  fteep  and  moftly  covered  with  black  afhes, 
the  afeent  is  very  difficult  j the  afhes  giving  way  caufes  a man  to  flide 
feveral  fteps  downwards,  and  in  places  free  from  the  afhes,  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  the  melted  matter  puts  you  to  no  lefs  trouble.  That  fulphur 
lies  here  a foot  deep,  as  a certain  writer  takes  upon  him  to  advance,  is 
what  I faw  nothing  of ; but  among  thefe  droffy  clods  I met  with  forae 
red  and  yellow  ftony  fubftances,  containing  a great  deal  of  fulphur: 
neither  is  there  any  neceffity  of  treading  in  the  guide’s  fteps  j for,  very 
often  it  cannot  be  done,  the  afhes  inftantly  filling  up  the  impreffion  of . 
his  feet.  From  this  Vidcano  has  been  too  often  known  to  iffue  a Lava 
or  mixed  floods  of  melted  fulphur,  metalic  ere  and  rofin,  to  the  inex- 
preffible  damage  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Scoria  of  this 
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ejeded  matter  ftill  lies  jlratum  upon  firatum  with  large  flones  projeding 
from  them,  which,  in  their  courfe  along  the  I’ulphureous  ftream,  were 
flopped  by  their  inequalities,  and  fixed  as  the  melted  matter  gradually 
hardened  j whereas  had  the  flream  been  entirely  fluid,  it  would  have 
cooled  and  fettled  in  a more  even  and  uniform  furface.  In  the  year 
1694,  the  country  was  vifited  with  one  of  thofe  fiery  Lavas-,  and  the 
burnt  ftones,  though  forced  under  the  melted  matter  with  poles,  imme- 
diately emerged  again.  Thefe  dreams  or  currents  are  not  thrown  up 
from  the  mountain  like  the  ftones,  but  pour  down  as  from  an  inclined 
vefielj  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  efiufion  could  proceed  from  no  other 
canfe  but  the  fulnefs  of  the  whole  cavity  and  all  the  recelfes  of  the 
mountain  of  melted  fubfiances.  Some  pretend  to  have  computed,  that 
during  the  eruption  in  the  year  1694,  fo  great  a quantity  of  Lava  was 
difcharged,  that  in  fome  places  it  hardened  at  the  height  of  fixty  ells 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; and,  that  if  it  had  been  accumulated  into 
one  mafs,  it  would  have  equalled  in  bulk  the  mountain  from  the  bowels 
of  which  it  had  ifiued.  If  this  be  true,  what  mufl;  we  think  of  the  abyfs 
to  which  this  vafi;  mountain  is,  as  it  were,  the  fpiracle.  The  matter 
thrown  up  by  mount  JEtna,  in  1669,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
93,838,750  cubic  feet  I here  fearched  very  narrowly  for  pumice- 
fiones,  but  could  not  fee  a fingle  done  of  that  kind  all  over  the  moun- 
tain. In  the  Scoria  are  fcattered  up  and  down  feveral  burnt  dones  that 
are  very  porous  but  on  account  of  their  weight  and  dark  adud  colour, 
they  differ  very  much  from  the  genuine  pumice-dones  found  about  Baie^ 
and  its  neighbourhood.  By  chemical  experiments  it  appears,  that  the 
dones  ejeded  by  Vefuvio  contain  pitch,  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  antimony, 
marcaflite,  arfenic,  &c.  The  differences  of  the  Scoria  in  colour  and  fub- 
dance  have  therefore  nothing  drange  in  them;  as  from  the  various  mix- 
tures of  fuch  bodies  with  earth  and  done,  there  mud  refult  a great  di- 
verfity  in  the  alterations  they  undergo  by  fuch  a vehement  and  lading 
fufion  or  ignition.  Small  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
other  minerals  have  alfo  been  extraded  from  them,  which  give  a light 
into  the  conditution  of  the  adjacent  I pulverifed  one  of  thefe 

dones  of  a red  and  yellow  colour,  and  applied  the  magnet  to  it,  but  I 
could  obferve  no  attradion  or  even  adhefion  j which  unquedionably  was 


* This  is  the  computation  of  Dr.  Bumet  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Virgil  fays. 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  Mtnam, 

Flammarumque  globos,  liquefaCiaque  vohere  faxa. 

‘ What  rocks  did  Mtna’s  bellowing  mouth  expire 
' From  her  tom  entrails ! and  what  floods  of  fire  ? Dryden.. 
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owing  to  the  prevalency  of  the  remaining  fulphur.  I was'fenfible  the 
magnet  has  no  effedt  upon  iron  ore,  however  abounding  witlx- metal,  till 
by  a ftrong  fire  the  fulphur  mixt  with  it  be  expelled  ; and  hereupon  re- 
peating the  trial  with  a black  clod  which  had  been  thoroughly  burned, 
the  adhefion  was  very  flrong.  I fhall  not  animadvert  on  what  fome 
perfons  have  faid  of  their  finding  in  thefe  cinders  fparks  of  rubies  and 
other  gems : vitreous  fubfiances  I myfelf  fawj  but  thefe  may  have  been 
caufed  by  the  fufion  of  a fine  fand,  fait,  and  marcaffite.  As  I was  {land- 
ing at  one  of  the  former  mouths  or  apertures  of  Vefuvio,  a flone  of  a 
greenifii  yellow,  ejedted  from  the  mountain,  fell  clofe  by  me.  Upon 
taking  it  up  when  it  had  cooled,  I found  it  to  be  covered  with  a kind  of 
glofiy  varnifli,  and  to  contain  feveral  bits  of  glafs  j but  at  my  return,  I 
found  its  beauty  very  much  diminifhed  by  rubbing  againfl  iome  other 
ftones  in  my  pocket,  which  I had  picked  up.  I made  ufe  of  v/ater  for 
cleaning  it,  which  rather  penetrated  the  {lone,  and  d {folved  its  texture, 
fo  that  a greenifh  liquor  was  continually  oofing  from  it,  and  I was  obliged 
to  ufe  proper  means  for  drying  it. 

Near  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  we  met  with  {lones,  at  leafh  oi  P^d-hot  jioms. 
a hundred  Weight,  glowing  hot,  and  when  broken  exadtly  refembling 
red  hot  iron,  or  the  flag  juft  taken  out  of  a fmith’s  forge.  Thefe  ejedled 
{lones  immediately  fet  paper  on  fire ; and,  if  our  guides  may  be  relied  on, 
they  had  been  but  juft  ejected  from  the  abyfs.  1 faw  about  fifteen  of 
thei'e,  but  not  one  thrown  in  the  air  or  in  motion.  As  we  ftill  advanced, 
our  ears  were  frequently  alfaulted  with  a horrid  noife  like  that  of  the 
explofion  of  a whole  battery  of  cannon  ; and  under  our  feet  we  were 
furprifed  with  a continued  noife,  not  unlike  the  boiling  of  a large  cauldron. 

Upon  making  a hole  with  a flick  in  the  afhes  but  a few  inches  deep, 
heat  was  immediately  felt  in  it,  which  in  fome  places  was  hotter  than 
a man’s  hand  could  bear.  We  perceived  the  fmoke  to  iffue  out  as  it 
were  in  feveral  places  through  fmall  fififures.  I was  for  a long  time  at  a 
lofs  what  to  make  of  great  numbers  of  little  round  holes  about  half  an 
inch  diameter  in  this  part  of  the  hill,  till  1 found  them  to  be  avenues  to 
the  nefts  of  wafps  and  hornets,  which  retreated  hither  on  account  of 
the  heat ; the  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  efpecially  in  the  night, 
being  too  fevere  for  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  found  a feorched 
acOx^n  among  the  alhes,  a confiderable  way  up  the  hill,  but  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  form  a probable  conjedture  from  whence  it  came  j not  a Angle 
tree  or  fhrub  being  to  be  feen  on  all  that  part  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  covered  with  allies  and  ftones ; and  birds,  which  might  have  canned 
fuch  a thing  by  way  of  food,  are  never  known  to  vifit  this  dreary  re- 
gion. 
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At  length,  after  many  weary  fteps,  we  came  to  the  place  where  for- 
merly the  largeft  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  mountain  was  j but  this  has 
undergone  fuch  changes,  by  the  frequent  eruptions,  that  at  prefent  it 
is  not  only  choaked  up,  but  covered  by  a round  hill  of  alhes  and  cin- 
ders. In  Addifon^  and  MiJj'on\  time  there  was  a plain  of  near  three 
hundred  paces  to  crofs  before  they  came  to  the  Ikirts  of  this  round  hill 
or  new  mountain j but  fuch  great  eruptions  have  fo  enlarged  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hill,  that  this  interval  in  moft  places  is  now  no  more 
than  a kind  of  trench  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  thirty  paces 
wide.  It  is  not  improbable  but  in  a few  years  this  vacuity  may  be  filled 
up,  and  thus  the  two  mountains  form  but  one.  The  lower  or  old  moun- 
tain is  of  fuch  a height  that  the  trench  is  not  perceived  at  the  foot 
of  it.  Here  we  felt  a very  fenfible  encreafe  of  heat ; and  efpecially  at 
every  explofion  of  the  mountain,  which  made  the  allies  fly  againft  our 
faces,  fo  that  fome  of  the  company  were  obliged  to  cover  their  eyes. 
The  ground  alfo  was  almoft  infupportably  hot  under  our  feet  j for  the 
embers  or  flag  burnt  the  very  foies  of  our  fhoes.  Here  indeed  we  were 
not  terrified  with  the  horrid  noifes  we  had  heard  below  j but  every 
difcharge  was  attended  with  a whizzing  like  that  of  a great  number  of 
rockets  flying  up  at  once.  The  multitude  of  ftones  and  other  matter 
ejeded,  together  with  the  clouds  of  fmoke  with  which  the  flcy  is  totally 
obfcured,  refenible  the  fpringing  of  a mine.  Mofl;  of  the  flones,  efpe- 
cially the  largefl;,  the  Vv^eight  of  which  has  not  been  much  diminifhed  by 
burning,  return  perpendicularly  into  the  abyfs  from  whence  they  were 
thrown  up  ; and  this  poflibly  is  feveral  times  repeated  till  their  weight 
decreafes,  or  a violent  eruption  happens,  and  then  they  are  thrown  be- 
yond the  verge  of  the  aperture.  Great  quantities,  however,  fall  on  the 
fides  of  the  hill,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  rolling  down  is  indeed  fome- 
thing  terrible.  As  the  wind  generally  drives  the  afhes,  fmoak,  one 
particular  way,  it  gives  the  fpedator  an  opportunity  of  chufing  the  mofl: 
favourable  ftation  ; yet  if  the  eruptions  happen  to  be  violent,  there  is 
danger  of  approaching  on  any  fide.  It  being  a very  bright  day  we  could 
perceive  no  flam.e  at  the  mouth  of  the  hill  j and  the  great  encreafe  of  the 
heat  felt  at  every  difcharge  might  proceed  from  the  melted  matter  and 
ignited  ftones  thrown  into  the  air,  which  in  the  night  appear  like  red- 
hot  bullets.  The  phaenomena  exhibited  by  Vulcands  are  not  conftantly 
alike;  for  they  differ  according  to  the  violence  or  moderation  of  the  erup- 
tions. This  has  been  obferved  fo  long  ago  as  Virgil's  time,  who  gives  this 
defcription  of  /Ei?ia. 
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in  the  Kingdom  of  N A P L E S, 

_ _ _ _ horrijicis  juxta  tonat  /Etna  ruinis : 

Interdumque  atram  pronimpit  ad  cethera  nubemy 
T'urhine  fumantem  piceo,  & candente  famlld ; 

Attollifque  glohos  jlammarum^  & Jidera  lambit, 

Interdum  fcopidos  avidjaque  vifcera  moniis 
Erigit  eruSlanSy  liquefadlaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerate  fundoque  excejiuat  imo. 

ViRG.  j®neid.  III.  v.  571. 

- - - - ‘ And  fecure  from  wind, 

‘ Is  to  the  foot  of  thund’ring  /Etna  joind. 

‘ By  turns  a pitchy  cloud  fhe  rolls  on  high,  1 

* By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly  ; 

‘ And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  fky.  J 

‘ Oft  from  her  bowels  maffy  rocks  are  thrown, 

* And  fhiver’d  by  the  force  come  piece-meal  down. 

‘ Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  fulphur  flow, 

‘ Fed  from  the  fiery  fprings  that  boil  below.’  Dry  den. 

Sarne/d  hifhxop  of  Bif^egda,  informs  us,  that  the  upper  or  new  mountain 
firfl;  appeared  on  the  26th  of  September^  1685.  We  had  flill  about  eight 
hundred  paces  to  afcend  among  hot  ftones  and  afhes ; but  the  eruptions 
followed  fo  thick  upon  one  another,  that  before  we  could  have  reached 
the  fummit  we  mufl:  have  flood  at  leafl  eight  fliocks  more ; and  as  the 
danger  every  minute  became  manifeflly  greater,  and  our  faint-hearted 
guides  grew  exceflively  out  of  humour,  we  all  agreed  to  return.  After 
all,  It  is  very  probable,  that  had  we  ventured  to  the  aperture  or  mouth  of 
VefuviOy  a thick  fmoak  would  have  been  all  we  could  have  feen,  which 
would  not  have  rewarded  our  pains  and  hazard.  I wonder  fome  tra- 
vellers who  affedl  great  courage  and  intrepidity  flaould  pretend  that  they 
had  been  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill  during  an  eruption,  and  that  look- 
ing down  the  aperture  they  faw  the  vafl  hollow  all  on  fire  and  full  ot 
fulphur,  pitch,  and  metal  boiling  with  prodigious  vehemence  ; whereas 
feveral  curious  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  have  been  more 
than  once  on  the  top,  when  the  mountain  was  flill,  aflbred  me,  that  by 
reafon  of  the  fmoke,  it  is  very  feldom  they  could  get  a fight  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity;  which  is  alfo  fubjed:  to  great  variations  : for  it  is  fome- 
times  of  a vafl  depth,  and  at  other  times  but  a.  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet,  according  to  the  height  of  the  melted  matter,  at  the  lafl  erup- 
tion, which  by  hardening  gradually  forms  this  bottom.  Some  have 
ventured  a confiderable  way  down  the  cavity  ; but  this  is  a temerity 
from  which  no  real  advantage  or  glory  can  accrue.  Such  rafhnefs  about 
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two  years  fince  unhappily  proved  fatal  to  an  Englip  gentleman  of  a very 
good  character,  both  for  his  learning  and  morals.  If  a Hone  be  rolled 
down  the  aperture  ; within  a Ihort  time  after,  an  eruption,  followed  by 
a hollow  found  and  a cloud  of  fmoke,  happens.  The  afeent  to  the  fum- 
mit  takes  up  two  hours ; but  the  defeent  takes  lefs,  and  is  much  eafier  ; for 
the  allies  often  carry  one  feveral  paces  downwards  at  one  Hide.  Some 
days  after  this  excurfon,  I obferved  from  Naples,  in  the  evening,  that 
the  mountain  continually  ejected  flones,  &c.  and  over  it  appeared  a pale 
gleam,  which,  at  fiifl,  I took  to  be  flame:  it  continued  a long  time 
gradually  afeending,  and  at  length  I difeovered  it  to  be  the  refradfion  of 
the  beams  of  the  fetting  fun  through  the  fuliginous  exhalations  ilTuing 
from  the  aperture.  As  the  fun  gradually  defeended  towards  the  horizon, 
this  phaenomenon  infenfibly  diminifhed ; when  it  was  fet,  it  totally  dif- 
appeared.  A fbrong  party  of  us  (for  otherwife  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
walk  the  flreets  of  Naples  in  the  night)  ufed  moft  evenings  to  go  to  the 
great  area  near  the  vice-roy’s  palace,  to  obferve  the  changes  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vefuvio.  On  the  17th  of  March,  to  the  left  of  the  place 
where  we  had  taken  our  ftation  on  the  mountain  there  was  a continual 
fire ; and  from  the  upper  aperture,  every  four  or  five  minutes,  iflued 
ignited  columns,  in  appearance  about  four  feet  high,  and  near  a foot 
and  a half  in  diameter.  On  the  i8th,  that  part  near  the  old  bccca  or 
mouth  of  Vefuvio  was  all  in  glowing  fire,  but  without  any  confidcrable 
blaze  ; whilft  the  upper,  or  new  mountain,  emitted  towering  flames 
without  intermiffion  j and  vafl  clouds  of  fmoke  appeared  above^the  fummit 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  19th  there  was  a general  fire  fpread  all  over 
the  upper  mountain,  and  in  the  city  of  Naples  were  heard  fubterraneous 
rumblings  and  concuflions  like  the  difeharge  of  cannon  at  a di- 
flance.  On  the  20th,  and  likewife  on  the  ifl;  day  of  April,  the  fire 
was  vifible  at  [Gaeta,  which  is  fix  ilages  from  Vefuvio  ; and  as  abun- 
dance of  aflies  was  driven  by  the  wind  to  Naples,  recourfe  was  had  to 
piroceflions,  and  the  invocation  of  St.  fanuarius,  in  whom,  in  all  public 
calamity,  the  Neapolitans  place  a great  confidence;  but  of  late,  to 
make  matters  fure,  the  archangel  Michael  has  been  added  as  a collegue 
to  that  faint.  It  mufb  be  owned  their  devotion  is  very  well  grounded 
if  what  they  tell  us  be  true,  namely,  that  upon  the  faint’s  head  being 
expofed,  and  proper  fupplications  made  to  him,  the  wind  has  imme- 
MedalifSi.  diately  fiiifted,  and  fometimes  the  eruptions  of  Vefuvio  have  been  fup- 
Januarius.  preflTed ; and  fo  powerful  a protestor  well  deferved  the  honour  of  a 
large  medal,  which  the  governor  of  the  treafury-chapel,  where  the 
faint’s  reliques  are  kept,  had  firuck.  On  one  fide  is  the  etfigies  of  this 
faint,  with  thefe  words  round  it: 
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D.  JAN.  LIBERATORI.  VRBIS. 

FVNDATORI.  QVIETIS. 

‘ To  St.  JafiuariuSy  the  deliverer  of  the  city,  and  author  of  its  fe- 
‘ curity.’ 

On  the  reverfe  are  two  vials,  reprefenting  thofe  in  which  his  miracu- 
lows  blood  is  kept  j under  them  is  a garland,  with  this  legend  : 

POSTQVAM.  COLLAPSI.  CINERES. 

ET.  FLAMMA.  OyiEVlT.  GIVES 
NEAPOLITAN!.  INCOLVMES. 

A.  D.  MDCCVII. 

* The  afhes  fubfided,  the  eruptions  fufpended,  and  the  citizens  of 
* Naples  preferved  in  the  year  1707/ 

In  commemoration  of  this  fame  miracle  of  the  year  1707,  a marble  "Ihankfgi^vhg 
ftatue  of  the  faint,  with  the  following  infcription,  has  been  eredled  on 
the  fpot  near  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a Formelloy  where  the  faint’s 
head,  attended  by  a numerous  proceffion,  was  placed  on  an  altar  which 
faces  VefuviOj  as  it  were  to  keep  it  in  awe. 

DIVO  JANUARIO. 

Ur  bis  Neap.  Indigetiim  Principiy 
^bd  Mofitis  Vefuvi 
Anno  MDCCVII. 

Cum  Maxima  ignis  eruptione 
FaSiay  dies  complures  magh 
Magifque  ferocirety 
yam  ut  certijjimum  Urbi 
Fotique  Cafnpanice 
Incendium  minaretur. 

Sacri  ojlenju  capitis 
In  ard  hie  exjlru6ld 
Excidiojos  impetus 
Extemplb  oppre[[erify 
Et  omnia  Jerendrity 
Neapolitani 
Ejus  dhini  Benejicii 
Uti  innumerorum  aliorum 
A a a 
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<i  Bello ^ Fame^ 

Pellilentiay  Ferree  motu 
Urbem^  Civitatemque 
Liberavit,  me?nores 

P.  P. 

‘ To  St.  "Jamiarhis^  the  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  faints,  by  the  expofure 
• of  whofe  facred  head  on  an  altar  eredled  on  this  fpot,  a mod:  dreadful 
‘ eruption  of  mount  Vejiivio  in  1707,  which  had  raged  feveral  days 
‘ with  increafing  violence,  fo  as  to  threaten  the  city  and  the  whole  coun- 
‘ try  with  an  unavoidable  conflagration,  was  inftantaneoufly  fupprefled, 

‘ and  fair  profperous  weather  fucceeded,  the  Neapclitafis,  in  acknow- 
‘ ledgment  of  this,  and  innumerable  other  fignal  deliverances  from  war, 

‘ peflilence,  famine,  and  earthquakes,  have  eredted  this  monument.’ 

Aurelius  Vidlor,  and  other  hifl:orians,  who  relate  that  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian  when  fiery  eruptions  from  this  Viilcano  were  firfl:  per- 
ceived, are  eafily  confuted  from  Strabo^  who  lived  in  Augiijlus^  time. 
It  is  alfo  far  from  being  true  that  Pliny  the  elder  lofl:  his  life  on  this 
mountain  ; for  it  appears  from  the  younger  Pliny  s account  of  his  uncle’s 
death  *,  that  he  was  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  Vefuvio  ; and  being 
very  fat  and  afthmatic,  the  air  then  faturated  with  fulphureous  particles,' 
obftrucled  his  refpiration. 

Since  the  Chriftian  M7~a  above  twenty  remarkable  eruptions  of  Vefu- 
vio are  recorded  by  hiftorians ; but  it  is  very  probable  that  in  fo  many 
centuries  the  number  muft  have  been  greater.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  one  of  the  moft  violent  eruptions  of  this  Vulcaiio,  was  that  which 
Dep-uSion  cf  in  ‘Titus’s  reign,  by  which  Herculaneum^  01  Heraclea\^  and 

Herculaneum  Pompeii^  two  tov/ns  near  Naples^  were  deftroyed  t- 
Pompeii.  ^ 

* PUny’s  words  are,  Innlxm  fervis  cluolus  adfurrexk  ^ Jlatim  concidit,  ut  ego  conjeClo,  craf- 
fiore  caligine  fplritu  obpruUo,  claufoque  Jlomacho^  qui  illi  naturd  invalidm  & angujim  frequen- 
ter intercefuam  erat.  Ubi  dies  redditus^  corpus  inventum  ejl  integrum,  illccfum  opertmnque,  ut 
fuerat  indutus : habitus  corporis  quiefeenti  quam  defunUo  fimilior. 

f T’he  remains  of  Heraclea,  difeovered  in  our  days,  have  for  fome  years  exercifed  the 
pens  of  the  moft  learned  antiquarians. 

J This  coimtry  has,  by  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Vefuvio,  undergone  fo  many 
changes,  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  towns  cannot  be  exadlly  determined.  In  the  like  de- 
ftiny  Thaurania,  Cora,  or  Thora  and  Stabia  have  been  involved.  The  damages  which 
. Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  fuftained  by  an  earthquake  in  Seneca’s  time,  are  related  at  large 
in  the  6th  book  of  his  Natural ^ef  ions,  and  likewife  in  Tacitus’s  Annals,  lib.  xv.  Pro- 
bably it  is  to  that  earthquake,  and  not  to  an  eruption  of  Vefuvio,  xhztDion  Cajfius,  lib.  Ixvi. 
alludes,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  hidden  fall  of  a theatre  when  crouded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  two  cities  : for  the  ravages  caufed  by  the  eruption  of  Vefuvio,  as  appears  from 
Pliny,  were  not  caufed  on  a hidden,  but  the  fire  gradually  increafed;  and  felf-prefervation 
would  naturally  have  prompted  the  people  to  hurry  out  of  the  theatre  at  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

According 
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According;  to  Dio  CaJJius^  the  afhes,  during  that  eruption,  was  driven 
as  far  as  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt  and  at  Rome  the  fun  was  totally  ob- 
fcured  by  thern^'. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  manifeft  danger  continually  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  from  earthquakes  and 
the  irruptions  of  Vefiivio  Ihould  make  fome  happy  impreffion  on  their 
minds,  and  difpofe  them  to  lead  pious  and  moral  lives ; but  it  is  far 
otherwife  : for  the  generality  of  thefe  people  are  like  failors,  and  never 
think  of  heaven  or  hell  but  in  imminent  danger;  and,  as  foon  as  that  is 
over,  eagerly  return  to  their  former  wicked  pradices.  Of  this  there 
was  a ftriking  inftance  in  the  year  1707,  when  the  people  flocking  out 
of  the  city  to  fee  the  fiery  torrent  from  the  mountain,  which  began  to 
harden,  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  forts  of  debaucheries. 

The  variety  of  minerals  and  other  fubftances  ejeded  hy  Vefuvio,  Lftde  of 
ficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  vafl:  hollow  within  the  mountain,  and 
the  caufe  of  its  fiery  eruptions ; for  quick  fulphur  and  the  filings  of  iron 
being  kneaded  together  into  a kind  of  dough,  is  not  only  violently 
heated,  but  even  kindled  into  a flame,  by  the  addition  of  a little  cold 
water.  Lemery,  in  his  garden  at  Paris,  once  made  an  artificial  Volcano  Artificial 
of  this  fort,  which  took  fire  fpontaneoufly  ; and  later  chymifts  inftantly 
produce  flame  from  the  mixture  of  two  different  liquids  properly  pre- 
pared. That  the  (irata  under  Vefuvio  and  other  volcano's,  contain  abun- 
dance of  fulphur  and  iron  •j'-,  appears  evident  both  by  the  cinders  ejedled 
and  the  chalybeate  fprings  iffuing  from  the  root  of  this  mountain  to- 
wards the  fea-coaft.  The  proximity  of  the  main  fea  not  only  fupplies 
water  for  the  aliment  of  the  inflammable  fubftances,  but  likewife  fait  and 
pitch,  which  it  waffles  away  from  their  fubterraneous  beds ; and  from 
thefe  alfo  proceeds  the  faline  acridity  of  the  fea-water  : for  oil  of  fea- 
coal  (which  has  a great  deal  of  pitch  in  it)  mixed  with  common  fait 
and  water,  gives  it  a tafte  like  that  of  fea-water.  In  a calm  the  fiflier- 
men  about  Refina  and  Torre,  two  villages  on  the  fea-coaft  near  Vefuvio, 
look  out  for  Pretoleum,  a fragrant  kind  of  oil  which  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  and  take  it  off  with  pieces  of  fpunge : this  they  fell  for 

* The  eruption  of  Vefuvio  in  473,  according  to  Marcellinus  Comes,  covered  all  Europe 
with  alhes  : Vefuvius,  mans  Catnpanics  torridus,  intejUnis  ignihus  csftuans  exufta  vomuit  vifeera, 
mClurnifque  in  die  tenebris  ornnern  Europce  faciem  minuto  contexit  pulvere.  Hujus  metuendi  me- 
moriatn  cineris  Bizantii  annu'e  celebrant  viii.  Idas  Nwembris.  ‘ Vefuvius,  a volcano  in  Cain- 
‘ pania,  ejected  from  its  inflamed  bowels  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  matter  as  obfeured 
‘ day-ligbt,  and  covered  all  Europe  with  allies.  The  anniverfary  of  this  devaftation  is 
‘ obferved  at  ConfanUnople  on  the  6th  of  November.'  This  day  of  humiliation  is  likewife 
mentioned  hy  Procopius  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

t The  foil  about  Viterbo,  Pozzuolo,  Sienna,  and  the  iflands  of  Stromholi,  Lepari,  Sicily,  is' tv, 
is  of  the  fame  nature. 
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a good  price  to  the  apothecaries.  It  is  plain  that  Vefuvio  has  a com- 
munication with  the  Tea,  not  only  from  the  waters  being  furprifingly  ab- 
forbed  in  1631  as  an  immediate  prelude  to  the  eruption  of  the  moun- 
tain fo  that  feveral  velfels,  afloat  before,  were  left  dry,  but  alfo  by  what 
happened  in  1698  j for  in  that  year  the  fea  fuddenly  ebbed  twelve  paces, 
and  the  mountain  difembogued  a vaft  torrent  of  pitch  and  other  com- 
buflibles ; and  on  the  return  of  the  fea  to  its  former  height,  and  the 
cdTation  of  the  igneous  difeharge,  great  quantities  of  fhells,  were 
found  along  the  flaore  near  the  mountain,  which  were  half  burnt,  and 
emitted  a fulphureous  fmell.  Pan'ini  and  Boccone  farther  aflirm,  that 
in  a violent  eruption  of  Vejuvio.,  hot  fea-water,  fifhes,  fliells,  and  fea- 
weeds  have  been  ejected  by  that  mountain. 

This  Tiolcano^  however,  affords  feveral  frefli  fprings,  of  v/hich  fome 
are  conveyed  to  Naples  by  a beautiful  aquedudl,  to  the  great  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  waters  have  not  the  leafl:  heat  in 
them  i and,  what  one  would  lefs  expedt,  a very  cold  wind  is  felt  to 
blow  from  feveral  filfures  or  chafms  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain. 

I fliall  add,  that  though  a new  mountain  has  rifen  on  the  fummit  of 
Vejircio  over  its  former  aperture,  yet  it  wants  fomething  of  its  ancient 
height.  Of  this  there  is  ocular  demonftration  likewife  with  regard  to 
mount  JEtna  in  Sicily  ■,  the  top  of  which,  within  thefe  fixty  years,  might 
be  feen  from  Furnari  and  other  places  thereabouts,  but  cannot  be  dif- 
cerned  from  thence  at  prefent. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  fouth  part  of  this  kingdom, 
that  little  or  no  winter  is  known  there.  Garden-vegetables  are  in  feafon 
there  all  the  year  round.  Ice  is  feldom  feen  in  the  level  country,  and 
flow  fell  but  twice  during  thefe  lafl  five  years  j and  then  it  diffolved  as 
foon  as  it  touched  the  ground.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  a branch  of  trade  to  gather  fiiow,  and  fend  it  to  Naples,  where 
it  fupplies  the  want  of  ice  for  cooling  liquors  ^c.  The  extreme  fum- 
;ner  heats,  however,  never  fall  of  being  tempered  by  cool  evenings, 
which  are  fpent  in  taking  the  air,  after  being  confined  within-doors 

* The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even  in  January  the  fhade  is  agreeable,  and  not  a 
chimney  is  to  be  feen  all  over  the  ifland.  In  March  fome  cold  piercing  winds  may  happen 
to  fet  in  for  a few  days  ; but  this  inconveniency  is  relieved  by  a very  fmall  coal  fire.  The 
ufe  of  icc  and  fnow  in  liquor,  I fuppofe,  was  firft  introduced  to  gratify  the  palate  •,  but  now 
it  has  the  fan£lion  of  the  faculty : and  fince  its  coming  into  general  vogue,  the  fatal  rage 
of  fevers  is  faid  to  be  confiderably  abated.  Plempius,  in  his  treatife  de  Valetudine  Fogato- 
rum  tuenda,  affirms,  that  fince  the  ufe  of  fnow  has  obtained  in  MeJJina,  the  burials  of  that 
city  are  decreafed  a thoufand  every  year ; and  that  this  cuftom  has  been  attended  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  in  Spain,  appears  from  Ludov.  Nonnius,  de  re  ciharia,  lih.  iv.  cap.  5. 

[The  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  frequency  of  plcurifies  in  thofe  countries  where  this 
cuftom  has  been  introduced,  particularly  in  France.'} 
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during  the  fultry  heat  of  the  day.  Of  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  this  rrwtfuUffic; 
country,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  by  conhdering  how  long  it  has  been 
under  a foreign  government,  which  by  contributions,  troops,  Vvars,  and 
other  circumftances,  muft  necefiarily  have  drained  it  of  vail  fums.  Yet 
this  country  is  Hill  in  a much  better  condition  than  many  of  the  Hates 
of  Italy-i  and  capable  by  proper  meafures  of  affording  new  fources  of 
wealth.  The  tobacco-farms  alone  in  this  kingdom  produce  near  thirty 
thoufand  ducats  annually. 

But  amidH  its  fertility  and  other  natural  advantages,  the  kingclsm  of  h^onie^ndes 
Naples  is  not  without  many  inconveniencies.  kingdom 

Befides  the  frequent  calamities  this  country  is  fubjedl  to  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  mount  Veftroio^  it  fuHers  extremely  by  earthquakes  \ Earthquakes. 
particularly  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom,  all  over  which  are  to  be  feen 
the  melancholy  remains  of  cities,  once  famous  in  hiHory,  but  now  al- 
moH  without  a name*. 

Another  difagreeable  circumHance,  but  common  to  moH  other  parts  Lizzar<]s. 
of  Italy  is  the  fwarms  Lizzards^  efpecially  of  the  green  kind.  In  fpring 
hundreds  of  thefe  little  animals  are  feen  balking  themfelves  on  the  flat 
roofs,  and  as  they  crawl  up  and  down  the  walls,  if  a window  or  door 
be  left  open  they  make  their  way  into  the  houfes.  The  green  Lizzards 
are  very  nimble,  and  have  a fine  glofify  fkin  and  very  beautiful  eyes ; but 
they  are  quite  harmlefs.  About  Fokidi,  Capua^  and  Gactay  there  is  a 
noxious  fpecies  of  lizzards  commonly,  but  improperly  called  Parantulay 
whofe  bite  is  attended  with  danger ; thefe  are  brown,  larger  than  the 
green  fort,  and  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  refemble  a toad. 

The  Scorpion  is  a much  greater  nuifance,  which  harbours  not  only  in  Scorpions, 
old  buildings  and  under  large  Hones,  but  infeHs  the  houfes  in  this  coun- 
try; fo  that  in  fome  places  it  is  not  unufual  to  make  the  bed-Heads  of 
poliHied  iron,  and  to  place  them  at  fome  diHance  from  the  wall,  to  pre- 
vent thefe  vermine  from  getting  into  the  beds.  It  is  true,  they  feldom 
hurt,  unlefs  they  are  firH  alTaulted  or  accidentally  injured  ; which  may 
eafily  happen  only  by  a man’s  turning  himfelf  or  moving  a leg  or  an  arm 
in  a bed  where  thefe  noxious  animals  harbour  themfelves.  The  fureH  re- 
medy againH  the  Hing  of  a Scorpion  is  to  bruife  tltat  animal  and  bind  it 
faH  on  the  wound;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  beH  way  is  to  fo- 
ment it  with  oil-olive,  in  which  dead  Scorpions  have  been  Heeped,  apply- 
ing warm  bandages  to  the  part,  and  to  give  the  patient  warm  draughts  of 
Pheriaca  mixed  up  with  a generous  wine  to  promote  perfpiration.  This 

* Sicily y which  formerly  made  one  continent  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is,  in  this  rc- 
fpedf,  not  lefs  unfoi'tunate,  having  in  "January  1693,  by  one  fingle  earthquake  loft  forty- 
nine  towns  and  villages,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-tv/o  churches,  colleges  and  convents, 
with  ninety-three  thoufand  perfons  buried  in  the  ruins, 
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oil  Boccone  (Obferv.  Phyf.  xviii.)  fays,  is  a fovereign  remedy  agaii  fl  the 
fting  of  the  fpider  called  SoUfuga.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  this 
creature  has  little  or  nothing  of  that  rage  and  venom  which  appears  in 
thofe  of  hotter  climates,  as  Malta  and  Africa.  The  venom  or  poifon 
of  Vipers  has  alfo  the  like  gradations  according  to  the  proximity  of  the 
country  to  the  equator.  Scorpions  yield  a fait  and  oil  which  aie  a part 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  They  are  caught  in  great  numbers  among 
ruins  or  in  flony  places,  and  being  taken  hold  of  with  a pair  of  pincers, 
are  dropped  into  a narrow-necked  glafs  velTel  which  is  too  flippery  for 
them  to  climb  out  of. 

A late  naturalift  fays,  that  the  Scorpion.,  when  hemmed  in  with  live 
coals,  or  any  kind  of  fire,  upon  its  being  moved  nearer  to  him,  and  find- 
ing no  w'ay  to  efcape,  plants  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  turns  up 
his  tail  and  flings  himfelf  in  the  head.  This  obfervation  at  firfl  fight 
had  appeared  to  me  very  fufpicious,  and  made  me  imagine  that  this  pre- 
tended filicide  was  no  more  than  a natural  motion  of  the  animal  on  fuch 
an  occafion.  Being  at  Naples  I was  determined  to  bring  this  vulgar  er- 
ror to  the  tefl  of  repeated  experiments,  which  proved  it  to  be  no  other. 
Some  of  the  Scorpions  Inflead  of  going  round  to  look  out  for  a paffage  to 
efcape,  ran  diredly  into  the  fire,  where  they  were  foon  confumed ; others, 
upon  feeling  the  heat  of  the  fire,  drew  back  and  fell  into  a kind  of  convul- 
fions,  but  never  offered  to  dart  their  fling  into  their  heads  ; others  again 
lay  quite  flill,  and,  as  if  they  made  a virtue  of  neceflity,  quietly  fub- 
mitted  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  groundlefs  is  the  notion,  that  a Scor- 
pion when  thrown  into  oil,  deftroys  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner,  whereas 
fome  will  live  in  It  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  they  expire  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  leafl  appearance  of  flinging  themfelves  to  death. 

Another  plague  almofl  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  efpecially 
the  fouthern  parts,  is  the  Tarantula-,  fo  called  from  the  city  of  Tare?ito, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  abound,  and  are  the  largefl  and 
mofl  venomous.  This  is  the  Pbalangius  and  Phalanges  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  naturalifls.  The  pcrfons  bit  by  this  infedl,  by  the  Italians  are 
called  Tarantolati ; and  their  extravagant  viciffitudes  of  fhrieking,  fobbing, 
laughing,  dancing,  &c.  arc  pretty  well  known.  Very  few  of  fuch  un- 
liappy  perfons  can  bear  the  fight  of  black  or  blue,  but  feem  delighted 
with  red  and  green  objebls.  They  are  alfo  feized  with  an  averfion  to 
eating  fruit  or  vegetables.  A melancholy  filence  and  a fixed  eye  are  the 
firfl  lymptoms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  difcovers  itfelf ; and 
then  mufic  is  immediately  called  in  to  the  affiflance  of  the  patient  to 
roufe  him  to  a violent  motion,  and  by  that  means  to  promote  perfpira- 
tion  and  a copious  fweat.  But  neither  the  fame  tunes  nor  the  fame  in- 
flruments  anfwer  this  end  with  regard  to  different  patients;  feveral  trials 
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are  therefore  made,  and  chiefly  with  the  guitar,  hautboy,  trumpet, 
violin,  and  Sicilian  kettle-drum.  The  tunes  that  ufually  have  the  bed: 
effedl  in  thefe  diforders  are  la  Fajiorale  and  la  Tarantella,  In  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  particularly  in  Apulia^  the  venom  of  the  Scor- 
piom  is  fo  fubtle,  that  their  fling  produces  the  like  effects  as  the  bite  of 
the  Tarantula  ; and  though  the  two  before-mentioned  tunes  have  a pro- 
per eflfed  on  thefe  patients  alfo,  yet  they  require  fofter  inflruments,  as 
the  flute,  ^c.  but  accompanied  with  a brifk  beat  of  the  drum.  The 
country  people,  who  are  more  or  lefs  fkilled  in  all  thefe  inflruments,  in- 
force  the  operation  of  their  mufic  with  grimaces  and  odd  gefliculations.. 
The  Tarantolati  on  their  fide  vigoroufly  exert  themfelves,  regulating  their 
motions  according  to  the  mufic  till  the  venom  is  quite  expelled  ; this  ex- 
ercife  and  cure  fometimes  takes  up  five  or  fix  days.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  are  kept  continually  dancing  for  fo  many  davs : when 
nature  feems  to  be  exhaufled  the  mufic  is  fulpended,  and  the  patient  put 
to  bed  well  covered,  and  fudorijic  cordial  given  him  to  promote  per- 
fpiration.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  patient  on  his  recovery  remembers 
nothing  of  what  palled  during  his  diibrder.  If  the  cure  be  not  perfedly 
eftedled,  and  the  poifon  entirely  expelled,  the  fame  fymptoms  fail  not  to 
appear  again  the  fucceeding  year,  efpeciallyduring  the  fummer  heats  3 and 
fome  have  laboured  under  this  terrible  diforder  at  intervals  for  ten,  twenty, 
and  thirty  years,  and  others  during  their  lives.  Inflances  are  not  want- 
ing of  fuch  perfons  who  merely  from  a fenfe  of  their  incurable  flate,  or 
from  the  melancholy  elfeds  of  the  venom  have  drowned  themfelves.  If 
the  Tarantula  be  killed  immediately  after  the  bite,  the  venom  with  its 
effeds  is  in  a way  of  being  expelled  the  firfl  year  by  vigorous  dancing  5 
or  if  with  the  fame  exercife,  previous  to  a fomentation,  an  incifion  be 
made  in  the  part  affeded,  ?indVenice-treacle,ox:  in  want  of  th.2X,  Mithridate.^ 
Oorvietan^  or  a clove  of  garlic  bruifed  be  applied,  the  fame  fuccefs  may 
be  expeded  : but  in  cafe  thefe  two  precautions  be  negleded,  it  is  feldom 
that  any  remedies  adminiflered  afterwards,  can  preferve  the  unhappy 
patient  from  a long  continuance  of  the  ufual  ill  confequences  attending 
fuch  a misfortune,  as  melancholy,  laffitude,  lofs  of  appetite  and  indigeflion. 
If  the  patient  ufes  no  means  for  cure,  a few  days  infallibly  carry  him  off. 
The  petticoats  of  women  are  apt  to  harbour  thefe  vermin,  and  confe- 
quently  they  are  more  liable  to  be  bitten  by  them  than  men.  The  bite 
of  a Tarantula  at  firfl  occafions  only  a fmall  red  tumour  like  that  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fling  of  a wafp ; and  there  are  above  eight  fpecies  of  them 
differing  in  fize,  colour,  and  form,  but  producing  the  fame  milchievous 
effeds  by  their  venom.  In  the  dog-days  and  during  the  violent  heats,  the 
Tarantula  is  moft  dangerous ; efpecially  on  the  plains,  as  if  thefe  crea- 
tures were  incited  to  greater  rage  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  : for  thofe 
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of  ’Hujccmy  never  occafion  fuch  deplorable  diforders  as  the  malignant 
kind  found  in  Jtpulia-,  and  even  in  thefe,  when  carried  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  Rome,  the  venom  is  rendered  lefs 
noxious,  fo  that  their  bite  is  attended  there  only  with  a flight  tranfitory 
pain 

In  the  illand  of  Corfica  there  are  neither  wolves  nor  vipers  ; but  its  Tla- 
rantulas  and  Scorpions  are  extremely  venemous 

The  l!arantula\  chief  haunts  are  holes  in  the  earth,  old  walls  and 
hollow  trees,  and  the  cobweb  it  makes  is  ftronger  and  coarfer  than  that 
of  a common  fpider.  The  poifon  is  contained  in  two  fmall  veficules  with- 
in the  gums  near  two  fangs,  with  which  they  are  armed  befides  leffer 
teeth. 

But,  according  to  fome,  a greater  evil  ftill  remains  j and  the  word 
creatures  in  this  delicious  country,  fay  they,  are  the  inhabitants  them- 
felves,  who,  befides  their  execrable  and  unnatural  lufts,  are  of  a vindic- 
tive, treacherous,  bloody  difpofltion. 

Though  national  charges  generally  imply  ignorance,  narrownefs  of 
foul,  and  uncharitablenefs,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Naples,  almoft  beyond  any  other,  abounds  in  fad  inftances  of  the  excef- 
five  depravity  of  human  nature.  I’ophana  the  noted  female  poifoner, 
who  firfl:  invented  the  Aqua  Tophania  is  flill  living  in  prifon  here,  and 
few  foreigners  leave  Naples  without  feeing  this  infernal  hag.  She  is  a 
little  old  woman  who  had  entered  into  a kind  of  religious  fifterhood;  and 
on  this  account,  if  not  on  a worfe,  her  life  has  been  hitherto  fpared.  She 
is  faid  to  have  poifoned  fome  hundreds  of  people,  and  was  remark- 
ably liberal  of  her  drops,  which  flie  gave  by  way  of  alms,  to  wives  who, 
from  feveral  intimations,  (he  knew  would  not  be  inconfolable  for  the 
death  of  their  hufbands.  Five  or  fix  drops  of  this  liquid  it  feems  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  and  may  be  lowered  or  tempered  fo  as  to  take  ef- 
fect in  any  determinate  time.  This  water  continues  flill  to  be  privately 
made  at  Naples  under  the  appellation  of  Acquetta  di  Napoli,  and  not 
many  years  fince  a fmall  cafk  of  it  was  according  to  orders  fent  to  a cer- 
tain country.  But  fince  lemon-juice  has  been  found  to  be  a fort  of  antidote 
againfl:  it,  this  vile  compofition  is  fallen  into  fome  difrepute.  The  hu- 
mane Dr.  Branchaletti  wrote  a book  exprefly  on  the  remedies  or  antidotes 
againfl  thefe  Stygian  drops  j but  all  the  inventions  to  counterwork  this 
poifon  prefuppofe  the  fatal  potion  to  be  very  recently  adminiflered,  or 
previoufly  guarded  againft,  upon  any  fufpicion,  by  fuch  prefervatives. 

■*  Vide  Boccone,  Obferv.  Phyf.  XVII. 

t One  kind  of  the  Corfuan  fpiders  bite  like  the  JpuUm  Tarantulas,  another  flings  ; but 
the  beneficent  Creator  has  checked  their  increafe  by  means  of  a fpecies  of  wafps  which 
make  terrible  havock  among  them.  Boccone  Ob f.  I. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  in  all  ages  been  remarkable  for  a 
voluptuous  manner  of  living ; the  luxury  of  Capua  and  Atella  is  well 
known  , and  Naples  is,  by  Ovid^  filled, 

- - in  otia  nata^n 
Parthenopen  - - 

' Naples  of  luxury  the  native  feat.’ 

It  mufl  be  owned  that  in  no  great  city  in  Europe  the  proflitutes  are  fo 
numerous  and  fo  abandoned : thefe  Donne  lihcre,  as  they  are  called, 
amount  to  eighteen  thoufand  in  this  city,  and  in  one  particular  part  of 
it  is  a receptacle  for  two  thoufand  of  them  j and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  ecclefiaflics  to  lodge  in  thofe  infamous  parts  of  the  town.  This 
totally  corrupts  all  the  youth ; and  the  clergy  being  exempt  from  the 
civil  jurifdidtion,  and  connived  at  by  their  fuperiors  that  the  facred  or- 
der may  not  be  difgraced  by  punilhments,  fet  the  worfl  of  examples. 

Any  complaints  againfl  the  latter  from  laymen  are  looked  upon  as  the 
height  of  infolence ; it  is  not  for  them  to  fcrutinize  the  adlions  of  thofe, 
to  whofe  fuperior  lights  they  owe  an  implicit  fubmiffion. 

The  peafants  in  this  country  are  fo  flothful,  as  to  prefer  beggery  or  sloth, 
robbing  to  labour  and  induflry;  but  in  the  city  of  Naples  there  is  fomething 
of  an  induflrious  fpirit,  and  feveral  flourifhing  manufadlures  are  carried  on 
there.  It  is  a phrafe  here,  that  a vice-roy,  to  keep  the  people  quiet, 
mufl  provide  three  F’s,  namely,  FeJIe,  Farine,  Fcrcbe,  i.  e.  ‘ Feflivity, 

* Flour,  and  Gibbets  f the  people  being  exceffively  fond  of  public  di- 
verfions,  clamorous  upon  the  dearth  of  corn,  and  feditious  unlefs  they  are 
intimidated  by  feverity.  Among  their  public  entertainments,  one  of  the 
mofl  remarkable  is  the  procefhon  with  four  triumphal  cars  on  the  four 
Sundays  immediately  preceding  Lent,  the  firfl  loaded  with  bread,  the 
fccond  with  flefli,  the  third  with  vegetables,  and  the  fourth  with  fifli. 
Thefe  provilions  are  piled  up  very  high,  with  muficians  placed  at  the 
top,  and  guarded  by  armed  men  till  they  are  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by 
the  populace.  But  that  which  draws  the  greatefl  concourfe  at  Naples  is 
the  Cocagna,  or  Caflle,  built  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification,  and 
faced  all  over  with  pieces  of  beef,  bacon,  hams,  geefe,  turkeys,  and 
other  provifions,  with  which  the  imaginary  country  of  Cocagna  is  faid  to 
abound  j where  the  very  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
Pologna  fauffages.  This  welcome  fpedlacle  is  exhibited  once  a year,  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  caflle  is  a fountain  running  with  wdne  during  the 
whole  day.  A party  of  foldiers  is  polled  to  reflrain  the  ardour  of  the 
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populace  till  the  vice-roy  appears  in  his  balcony,  which  is  the  fignal  for 
the  ailault. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  Neapolitan  nobility  to  fpend  fome  years  in  a parli- 
monious  retirement  on  their  eftates  in  the  country,  that  they  may  cut  a 
figure  for  a while  in  the  city,  and  live  in  a profufe  magnificence  i fo  that 
the  generality  of  them  are  ever  running  into  extremes,  but  their  fortunes 
are  not  very  confiderable.  This  is  the  confequence  of  the  difproportion  of 
their  great  number  to  the  fmall  extent  of  the  kingdom  ; for  there  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  a hundred  and  nineteen  princes,  a hundred  and 
fifty-lix  dukes,  a hundred  and  feventy-three  marquiffes,  forty-two  counts, 
and  four  hundred  and  forty-five  barons,  all  vaffals  of  the  crown.  Many 
a fpot  of  land  not  worth  above  fifty  dollars  a year  gives  the  title  of  mar- 
quis to  the  owners } fo  that  they  are  in  general  very  poor. 

The  {landing  forces  throughout  the  kingdom  do  not  exceed  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  a number  very  infufficient  for  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  awe 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  vice-roy’s  ordinary  income  is  eighteen 
thoufand or  cowns,  a month  } and  the  feveral  officers  of  his  Court, 
which  is  very  fplendid,  have  flated  falaries  from  funds  appropriated  to 
thofe  fervices  j fo  that  here  is  no  room  left  for  favings  out  of  the  pay  of 
the  guard,  the  chapel,  the  band  of  mufic,  company  of  commedians,  and 
the  like  attendants  on  a Court,  but  every  thing  continues  on  its  original 
footing.  The  vice-roy’s  poll  is  only  triennial  j but  at  the  expiration  of 
fuch  a term,  the  commiflion  is  renewable*. 

As  to  the  currency  of  money,  a Spanijh  pillole,  or  old  Louts-i or,  is 
here  equal  to  forty-five  carlini.  The  Papal  money  alfo  goes  at  the  rate 
of  four  Carlini  for  three  Paoli.  By  a ducat  is  here  meant  an  imaginary 
piece,  equal  to  ten  Carlini  ■f*. 


* The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  Court  and  government  have  undergone 
great  alterations  within  thefe  few  years,  fince  a prince  of  Spain  of  the  Bourbon  family  af- 
ccnded  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,,  and  refides  in  the  capital  of  the  former, 
t Three  {hillings  and  four-pence  Sterling. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 


Of  the  City  of  Naples  in  general,  and  its  public  Buildings. 


/ i?, 


TH  E city  of  Naples  lies  in  forty-one  degrees,  and  twenty  minutes 
north  latitude  : its  walls  are  moftly  faced  with  a hard  black  ftone, 
called  PipernOy  and  are  nine  Italian  miles  in  circuit  j but  there  are  near 
twenty  fuburbs  included.  If  Naples  has  not  fuch  magnificent  palaces  as  Buildings. 
are  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and  Genoa^  it  has  alfo  very  few  of  thofe  mean 
houfes,  which,  in  other  cities,  difgrace  their  fineft  ftreets.  The  roofs 
of  the  houfes  here  are  flat,  and  furrounded  with  elegant  baluftrades  : 
the  fl:reets  alfo  are  very  well  paved,  and  moft  of  them  with  very  large 
fquare  {tones  ; but  the  fault  is,  that  they  have  no  flope  or  gutters  to  carry 
off  water,  &c.  The  fineft  flreet  for  length,  breadth,  is  that  called 
la  Strada  di  ‘Toledo^  and  yet  not  one  eminent  palace  is  to  be  feen  in  it  j 
the  breadth  is  about  twenty-three  common  paces ; and  after  running  in  a 
direft  line  of  fifteen  hundred  paces,  it  is  continued  feme  hundreds  more 
- in  an  eafy  curve  line.  It  feems  an  inexcufable  negledl  that  the  ftreets 
of  Naples  are  not  lighted  at  night,  as  the  lamps  would  not  only  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  city,  but  would  alfo  prove  a confiderable  fecurity  for  per- 
fons  who  walk  the  ftreets  j for  few  cities  are  more  dangerous  after 
dark. 


The  harbour  of  Naples  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  a grand  light-houfe,  Harbour. 
with  a mole  near  five  hundred  paces  in  length,  which  feparates  the  Porto 
della  Cita,  or  main  harbour,  from  the  Darfena,  or  bafon.  The  latter 
lies  behind  the  Cajlello  NuovOy  and  has  generally  in  it  four  gallies,  the 
crews  of  which,  both  rowers  and  foldiers,  are  obliged  every  Lent  to  Annual  com- 
come  to  a formal  confeflion,  and  to  receive  the  facrament.  The  devo- 
tions  of  the  firfl  galley  are  followed  by  a day  of  reft,  the  fecond  by 
like  interval,  and  fo  on.  In  the  evening,  at  the  clofe  of  the  proceffion 
ufual  on  fuch  folemnities,  the  Hoft  is  expofed,  and  all  the  galleys  honour 
it  with  a falute. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Naples  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  h\m-  Number  of  h- 
dred  thoufand  ; and  as  its  commerce  occafions  a great  flir  and  buftle,  habitants  at 
Romey  in  comparifon  of  this  city,  has  by  fome  travellers  been  looked 
upon  as  a kind  of  defart.  The  great  number  of  fountains  in  Naples 
very  elegant  ornaments  to  the  city,  though  in  moft  of  them  the  wafer 
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Is  none  of  the  bed.  Of  thefe  fountains  the  fined  is  that  of  Medina, 
facing  Caflello  Nuo'vo,  or  the  new  cadle  : the  upper  bafon  is  fupported 
by  the  three  Graces,  and  on  the  top  ftands  a fuperb  Neptune,  attended 
by  feveral  other  figures,  all  ejeding  water,  which  make  a very  grand 
appearance.  The  infcription  is  as  follows  : 

CAROLO  IL  REGNANTE 
Hie  iibi  puhureo  fqiialebat  Oly?npia  tradlu. 

Nunc  hilara?it  fontes  Jlrataque  Jaxa  Aam. 

^am  Ducts  adjiita  aufpiciis  opibujque  dicavit 
Medina  Cedi  nomine  Parthenope. 

Excell.  Dom.  D.  Ludovico  de  Cerda, 

Cedi  Duce,  Prorege 
Civitas  Neapolis  Anno 
M.  DC.  XeVIL 

‘ In  this  place,  which  was  formerly  a dufiy  wade,  Naples,  under  the 
* aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Cedi,  has  caufed  this  refrefhing  foun- 
‘ tain,  which,  in  gratitude  to  his  muriificence,  bears  his  title,  and  a 
‘ noble  pavement  to  be  made,  in  the  reign  of  his  Catholic  Majedy 
‘ Charles  II.  his  excellency  Don  Lewis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Cali, 
‘ being  vice-roy.  1697, 


Aqv.tduci  frotn 
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There  is  a long  infcription  on  a fountain  in  the  great  market-place, 
and  on  mod  of  the  other  fountains  in  the  city,  which  are  full  of  flattery 
to  their  vice-roys. 

The  fountain  in  St.  Lucia,  by  Giovanni  dt  Nola,  an  eminent  archited:, 
with  that  in  the  dreet  near  St.  Lucia,  by  Cofmo  Fanfego,  are  both  of  an 
elegant  architecture,  and  adorned  by  good  pieces  of  fculpture.  Not 
far  from  the  Darfena  is  another  fountain,  adorned  with  a fpread  eagle. 

A very  fine  aquedud  fupplies  the  city  with  a vad  quantity  of  water 
from  the  foot  of  mount  Vefuvio,  by  means  of  which,  Alphonfo  II.  in 
3442,  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  city  of  Naples.  The  place  where 
formerly  was  the  greated  refervoir  of  thefe  waters,  is  at  prefent  known 
by  the  name  of  Seggio  di  Nido,  or  di  Nilo  3 , where  there  is  an  antique  da- 
tue  of  the  river  Nile,  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  fitting 
on  a crocodile,  with  boys  playing  about  him  j the  head  is  modern,  as 
appears  by  an  infcription  under  It. 

The  datue  of  ‘Jupiter  Lerminalis,  another  antique,  dands  near  the 
arfenal : it  was  dug  up  at  Puzzuolo,  and  ereded  in  this  place  by  the 
duke  of  Segovia,  when  vice-roy. 
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Of  all  the  palaces  in  Naples^  that  of  the  vice-roy  is,  agreeably  to  the^'^ 
dignity  of  the  owner,  unqueftionably  the  moft  magnificent.  As  to  its 
beauty,  it  is  fiifficient  to  lay  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  famous  cavaliere 
Fontana.  The  great  perron  is  divided  into  two  flights  of  fleps,  and  is  of 
white  marble.  It  is  eleven  common  paces  in  breadth,  and  a fuperb 
work.  At  the  foot  of  the  fleps  on  each  fide  is  the  flatue  of  a river  5 that 
on  the  left-hand  reprefenting  the  Fagus,  and  that  on  the  right  the  Ebro^ 
with  infcriptions  under  them. 

The  eye  of  a connoifTeur,  at  entering  the  palace  on  this  fide,  mufl 
be  immediately  offended  at  the  difproporticnate  narrownefs  of  the  court 
to  fuch  a large  and  fuperb  perron.  In  the  audience-room  are  finely 
painted  the  rnofl  remarkable  adions  of  the  Spanijh  nation,  among  which 
it  has  been  thought  fit  to  place  the  expulfion  of  the  yews  out  of  Spain. 

The  Sala  Regia,  where  the  carnival  entertainments  are  given,  is  hung 
with  the  pidures  of  all  the  vice-roys  at  full  length.  A particular  gallery 
is  taken  up  with  the  exploits  of  the  duke  d' Aha.  In  another  faloon  is 
reprefented  the  war  carried  on  by  Charles  V.  with  yohn  Frederick  eledor 
of  Saxony.  Indeed  all  the  apartments  abound  in  fine  paintings,  and 
beautiful  tapeflry. 

In  the  palace-chapel  are  furprifing  quantities  of  plate ; and  behind  the 
altar  flands  a rnofl  exquifite  white  marble  flatue  of  the  virgin  Mary.  This 
palace  has  a fubterraneous  communication  with  the  Cafiello  Nuovo,  which, 
in  cafe  of  an  infurredion,  is  a very  neceffary  refource  to  the  vice-roy 
and  courtiers. 

Cajiello  Nuovo  on  one  fide  joins  to  the  fea,  and  is  always  well  gar-  Caftello  nuo- 
rifoned  ; forty-two  pieces  of  ordnance  are  mounted  on  the  walls  and 
baflions,  among  which  are  nine  pieces  taken  by  Charles  V.  from  the 
eledor  of  Saxo?iy  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg. 

An  infcription  informs  us,  ^that  on  the  bafllon  del  San  Spirito  formerly 
flood  a large  piece,  called  Magdalena,  weighing  twenty-one  thoufand 
pounds,  which  carried  balls  weighing  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

This  deflrudive  engine  was  cafl  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
and  brought  hither  by  Charles  V. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  caflle  flands  a triumphal-arch,  adorned  with 
fculpture,  and  the  two  following  infcriptions  : 

Alphonfus  Regum  Princeps  hanc  condidit  arcem. 

‘ This  caflle  was  built  by  Alphonfo,  the  befl  of  princes.’ 
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jt^lphonfus  Rex  Hifpanm,,  Siculus, 

Italicus,  Pius,  Clemens,  hiviBus. 

‘ Alphonjo  king  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  the  pious,  the  merciful, 
and  the  invincible.’ 

The  place  where  this  arch  was  erefted  is  fomething  too  narrow : the  . 
gate  near  it  is  adorned  with  fome  fine  fculpture  in  ftone.  Further  on  is 
a brafs  gate,  decorated  with  fine  bajfo-relievd s,  reprefenting  fome  of  the 
atchievements  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  The  caftle-church  is  hand- 
fomely  decorated  with  gilding  and  ftucco-work  j and  a Pieta,  in  a room 
adjoining  to  it,  is  greatly  admired.  Facing  the  armory,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Parrini,  can  compleatly  furnifii  fifty  thoufand  men,  ftands  a 
marble  antique  ftatue  of  a young  foldier  or,  according  to  fome,  of  the 
emperor  Nero  j as  likewife  that  of  brafs  in  the  facade  of  St.  Barbaras 
church  in  this  caftle  is  faid  to  be.  In  the  church  dell  Ajfunta  is  a pidture 
of  the  wife  men  of  the  Eaft,  two  of  which  reprefent  Alphonfo  and  Ferdi- 
nand,  kings  of  Spain.  Vafari  fays  this  piece  was  the  firfi:  work  of  Giov. 
da  Bruggia  in  oil-colours : fome,  however,  attribute  it  to  the  celebrated 
Zingaro,  with  this  addition,  that  the  heads  of  the  three  wife  men  are 
copied  from  the  portraits  of  Charles  king  of  Naples,  and  his  fons  the  prince 
of  Salerno  and  the  duke  of  Calabria.  The  caftle-hall  is  fo  confiructed, 
that  awhifper  on  one  fide  is  diftindlly  heard  at  the  other. 

Cajiello  del  Uovo,  i.  e.  Egg~cajile,  fo  called  from  its  oval  figure,  ftands 
in  the  fea,  on  a rock,  which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a bridge  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long.  This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been 
anciently  Luculhis's  palace,  and  not  originally  fituated  on  an  iftand,  but 
altered  to  its  prefent  ftate  and  form  by  the  Norman  kings,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was,  for  a long  time,  called  the  Norman  cajlle.  Over  the  en- 
trance are  thefe  words; 

Philippus  Seciindus  Rex  Hifpaniarum  Pontem  a contine?iti  ad  Lucullanas 
arces,  olim  Aiiflri  jludlibus  co?jqua{fatum,  nunc  faxeis  obicibiis  rejiauravit, 
Jjrmumque  reddidit,  D.  'Joanne  Zunica  Pro-Rege,  A?mo  MDLXXXXF. 

‘ The  bridge  from  the  continent  to  Lucullus's  palace  having  been 
‘ broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  fea  and  ftorms,  is  now,  by  order  of 
‘ Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  repaired  with  greater  ftrength,  and  fecured 
‘ by  a mole  of  huge  ftones  in  the  year  1595,  ^ch 

* Cakpin  tells  us  that  this  foldier  was  a native  of  France,  and  maintained  a port:  fo 
bravely  againft  a hundred  men  of  the  enemy,  that  he  laid  forty  of  them  dead  at  his  feet ; 
lut  the  Roman  habit  little  agrees  with  the  firft  part  of  this  account. 
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This  caftle  is  fupplied  with  frefh  water  by  means  of  a ftone  conduit 
embellilbed  with  marble  figures  of  all  kinds  of  animals  : it  conveys  the 
water  from  the  city  under  the  bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  are  two  refer- 
voirs,  near  a marble  lion,  with  an  infcriptlon  in  honour  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  vice-roy. 

The  memory  of  Pedro  Navarro  is  loaded  with  execrations  at  Naples^  invention  of 
for  his  firft  making  ufe  of  mines  in  lieges : he  was  not,  however,  the  in- 
ventor,  but  firft  conduced  them  fo  as  to  take  effe<ft.  In  the  year  1487 
an  officer  in  the  Genoefe  army,  then  in  the  field  againft  the  Florentines^ 
and  befieging  Serezanella^  had  contrived  a mine,  and  fprung  it  j but  not 
anfwering  the  great  expectations  conceived  of  it,  the  inventor  loft  all  his 
credit,  and  fuch  projects  were  looked  upon  as  chimerical.  Pedro  Na- 
varro, at  that  time  only  a private  centinel,  having  attentively  confidercd 
the  invention,  thought  the  want  of  fuccefs  to  be  rather  owing  to  mif- 
management,  than  to  the  impracticability  of  the  thing  itfelf  j and  in  the 
year  1503,  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Naples  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  conjecture  to  the  trial ; which  he  did  fo  effectually  both  to 
the  damage  and  terror  of  the  befieged,  that  in  a few  days  the  Spaniards 
faw  themfelves  matters  of  the  place. 

The  third  check  upon  the  city  of  Naples  is  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo,  or  St.  Elmo 
St.  Eramo,  fo  called  from  a church  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  formerly 
Handing  on  this  fpot.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  towards  the  weft, 
and  the  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  with  fix  rays.  As  its  fortifica- 
tions were  chiefly  built  by  Charles  V.  this  infcription  is  placed  over 
the  gate ; 

Imperatoris  Caroli  V.  Aug.  Crefaris  ju[fu,  ac  Petri  Foleti  Villa  Francha 
Marchionis  jujiijf.  Proregis  aujpiciis,  Pyrrhus  Aloyfiiis  Serina  Valentinus, 

D.  yoannis  Eques,  Cafareufque  militum  PrafeSlus,  pro  fuo  bellicis  in  rebus 
experimento  F.  curavit.  MDXXXVIIL 

‘ This  caftle  was  fortified  by  order  of  his  imperial  and  auguft  ma- 
* jefty  Charles  V.  under  the  aufpices  of  our  excellent  vice-roy  Don  Pe- 
‘ dro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  and  from  a plan  of  that  ex- 
‘ pert  engineer  Pyrrho  Aloyjio  Serena  Valentini,  knight  of  St.  yohn,  and 
5 colonel  in  the  imperial  fervice.  1538.’ 

The  fubterraneous  works  are  very  fpacious,  and  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
to  fuch  a depth  as 'to  be  bomb-proof,  on  which  account  a great  quantity 
of  military  ftores  are  kept  here.  This  caftle  can  likewife  be  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Cajiello  Nuovo  by  means  of  a fubterraneous  commu- 
nication, at  prefent  walled  up.  In  the  upper  part  of  St.  Elmo's  caftle 
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are  feven  ciflerns  for  water ; and  under  the  vaults  and  mines  is  a re- 
fervoir  large  enough  for  two  galleys  to  fail  on.  The  water  which  is  al- 
ways extremely  cold,  is  drawn  from  it  by  a bucket  through  a kind  of  aper- 
ture or  well. 

The  arms  of  Naples  are  a horfe  j and  formerly  near  the  church  di 
Santa  ReJUtuta,  flood  a brafs  one  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  the  com- 
monalty have  a notion  that  it  was  caft  by  Vii-gil  by  the  help  of  magic, 
whom  they  imagine  to  have  been  a forcerer.  It  was  alfo  the  objedl  of  a 
mofl  grofs  fuperflition,  being  accounted  of  fuch  efficacy  againft  all  di- 
flempers  incident  to  horfes,  that  they  were  brought  hither  from  all  parts, 
and  led  round  this  all-healing  flatue.  At  lafl,  in  the  year  1322,  Maria 
Caraffa^  archbifhop  o^Naple5,  to  abolifh  a pradlice  which  refleded  dif- 
grace  on  human  nature,  had  it  demolifhed  and  cafl  into  a large  bell  for 
the  cathedral.  The  head  being  referved  for  a memorial  is  flill  to  be  feen 
in  the  court  of  the  Caraffa  palace,  among  a collection  of  flatues  and  baf- 
fo-relievds.  Charles  king  of  Naples  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the 
city,  after  an  eight-months  fiege,  ordered  a bit  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 
of  this  horfe,  whofe  attitude  exprefled  its  impatience  of  controul,  as  an 
emblematical  reprefentation  of  his  having  tamed  the  Neapolitans. 

In  the  above-mentioned  court  is  alfo  to  be  feen,  on  a pillar,  a fmall 
equeflrian  flatue  of  Alphojifo  the  fecond. 

I’oggioRealc.  Reak,  formerly  a magnificent  royal  palace  without  the  city,  is 

now  fo  fallen  to  decay  as  not  to  be  worth  feeing.  Among  the  ruins  is 
fhewn  a fleep  place,  from  whence  queen  Joanna  ufed  to  have  thofe  whom 
file  wanted  out  of  the  way  to  be  privately  thrown  down  headlong. 

In  returning  from  the  lafl  mentioned  place  to  the  city,  on  the  left 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caflle,  commonly  called  il  Palagio  degli  Spiritiy 
from  a vulgar  fancy,  that  this  palace  was  deferted  by  the  owners,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  haunted.  At  prefent  there  is  nothing  worth  obfer- 
vation  to  be  feen  here,  though  it  feems  once  to  have  been  a charming 
retreat. 

On  the  right  hand,  in  returning  horn  Poggio  Reale  lies  the  Grofta  degli 
Sportiglioni  or  the  Bats  cave,  which  is  2a\'Italian  mile  and  a half  in  length, 
very  broad  and  high.  About  the  middle  it  divides,  forming  two  vaults, 
one  of  which  extends  itfelf  towards  Poggio  Reale ^ but  has  been  walled  in 
fincethe  year  1656,  when  it  was  made  a repofitory  for  the  bodies  of  above 
fifty  thoufand  perfons  who  died  of  the  peflilence.  The  hill  over  this  ca- 
vity is  extremely  pleafant  and  called  Monte  deh  Trecco,  from  the  French 
General  Lautrec,  who  in  1528,  befieging  Naples,  pitched  his  camp  here; 
and  not  to  damage  a city  of  which  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of  being 
mafler,  he  broke  up  and  ruined  the  aqueduds,  in  order  to  reduce  it  by 

diftrefs. 


]1  Palagio 
degli  Spiriti, 
or  the  haunted 
palace. 
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dillrels.  But  the  ihignatlon  of  the  waters  occafioned  thereby,  together 
with  the  fummer  heats,  bred  fuch  a contagion,  as  fwept  away  the  greateft 
part  of  the  army  and  Lautrec  himfelf  > and  of  thofe  who  furvived  the 
ficknefs,  very  few  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  Italia?is.  Lautrccs  fatal  over- 
fight  was,  that  previoufly  to  the  demolifliing  of  the  aquedudls,  he  had 
not  cut  a canal  for  carrying  off  the  waters  to  the  fea.  It  was  alfo  the 
fate  of  Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany^  after  clofely  befieging  Naples  for 
three  months,  to  fee  his  army  dwindle  away  by  epidemical  diftempers, 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 

The  mofl  remarkable  palaces  at  Naples  are  thofe  of  the  prince  di  S.  Noblemen's 
Agata,  the  dukes  di  Gravina  and  Mataloni,  and  a few  others,  though^'*^'^'^"' 
indeed  they  will  hardly  bear  feeing  after  thofe  of  Rome.  The  houfe  of 
Ferdinafido  di  S.  Felice  or  Sanfeliciiis,  as  he  is  called  in  fome  infcriptlons, 
not  yet  finiflied,  will  be  very  fuperb  and  elegant  j he  orders  every  thing 
himfelf,  and  is  not  only  a judge  in  pictures,  but  no  mean  painter;  having 
purely  from  inclination  been  a difciple  of  Sclimene.  Befides  feveral  fruit- 
pieces,  here  are  fome  capital  paintings  of  his,  one  of  the  malTacre  of  the 
innocents,  and  another  of  yo/eplfs  efcape  into  Egyjt.  A hall  of  this  palace 
is  to  be  entirely  painted  in  jrejco  from  defigns  oi  ^olimene.  One  of  the 
pleafanteft  parts  of  the  city  is  the  fuburb,  commonly  called  Chidia^  but 
more  properly  Spiaggia  or  Piaggia  i.  e.  the  Strand,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  fea-Hiore.  The  coolnefs  of  the  air,  the  agreeablenefs  of  tlie  pro- 
fpedf,  the  extent  of  the  area,  and  the  freedom  from  dud  make  it  the 
evening  refort  of  the  quality;  fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee 
fome  hundreds  of  coaches  here  ; but  on  thefe  occafions  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent fexes  never  ride  together  in  the  fame  coach.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  the  gardens  to  the  right-hand  on  the  hill,  adorned  with 
walks  of  orange,  ceder,  and  palm-trees,  and  a profufion  of  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers. 

At  Pietra  Bianca,  fituated  about  four  Italian  miles  from  Naples,  atthePietra  Bian- 
foot  of  mount  Vejiivio,  is  a country  feat,  originally  built  by  Berna^dino^^’ 
Martirano,  fecretary  to  Charles  V.  where  the  emperor  was  entertained 
on  his  return  from  ‘‘Tunis  in  1535,  which,  according  to  the  infeription 
over  the  gate  has  made  this  place  for  ever  facred. 
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HofpeSy 

FjJi  properas,  ne  (is  impius^ 

Prceierie72S  hoc  cedifciwfi  venerator, 

JliC  enim  Carolus  V.  Ro?n.  Imper, 

Dcbellatd  Aphricd, 

Vcniens  triduum  in  Viberali 
Leuco-Petrce  gremio  conjumfit. 

Flore?n  fpargito,  & 'vale. 

MDXXXV. 

‘ Stranger,  how  great  foever  thy  hafte  may  be,  fall  not  as  thou  wouldfl 
‘ avoid  impiety,  to  pay  the  veneration  due  to  this  edifice  ; this  is  the  place 
‘ where,  amidft  the  affluence  and  rural  beauties  of  Piefra  BiancUy 
‘ Charles  V.  emperor  of  the  Romans^  returning  from  his  African  con- 
‘ quefts,  paffed  three  days.  Strew  flowers  here,  and  farewel  ! 1535.’ 

This  palace  has  a very  bad  neighbour  of  mount  VefuAo  j the  effedls 
of  its  eruptions  being  but  too  vifible,  notwithftanding  all  the  expenfive 
repairs  and  improvements  continually  made  here. 


LETTER  LIX. 


Churches,  and  other  religious  Edifices  at  Naples. 


/t  tempts  oj  the 
I\eapolitan 

elrgy. 


SUCH  is  the  power  and  opulence  which  the  Neapolitan  clergy  have 
attained  to,  and  the  veneration  paid  them,  that  more  than  once  they 
have  been  ready  to  feize  the  civil  power,  and  to  arrogate  to  themfelves 
a decifive  authority  in  matters  quite  foreign  to  the  paftoral  care.  Nor 
can  they  bear  the  lead:  controul  or  cenfure  on  this  account ; one  inftance 
of  which  is  their  rancour  againfl  Pietro  Giaiznone,  a civilian,  author  of 
the  Ifloria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.  His  freedom  in  afferting  the 
civil  rights  againfl:  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  incenfed  them 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  a neceffity  of  leaving 
Naples  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace,  whom  the  clergy  had  fpi- 
rited  up  againfl  him.  Nafo  the  printer  of  it  was  excommunicatedj  and 
had  not  the  protedlion  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated, 
checked  the  impetuolity  of  pope  Benedidl  XIII.  the  author  would  have 

fared 
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fared  no  better  : the  effed,  however,  has  been,  that  this  valuable  piece 
is  become  very  fcarce'^.  The  tirmnefs  with  which  Riccardi,  attorney- 
general  to  the  Neapolitan  government  had,  according  to  the  duty  of  his 
office,  lately  oppol'ed  the  attempts  of  the  court  of  Rojne,  drew  upon  him 
the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  till  at  Vienna  he  found  a patron  in  Garelli, 
the  emperor’s  phyfician  and  librarian ; who  making  his  fervices  and  abi- 
lities known  at  court,  fet  him  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

As  to  external  ceremonies,  the  devotion  of  the  Roman  catholicks  here  7deraHon  /« 
is  not  fo  outrageous  as  in  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  At  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Hoft  in  the  churches,  or  when  it  is  carried  along  the  facets, 
no  dranger  is  compelled  to  kneel ; and  fo  little  difficulty  is  made  about 
travellers  eating  flefh  and  fowls  in  lent,  that  the  inn-keeper’s  firf;  queltion 
is.  What  the  company  will  be  pleafed  to  eat ; and  in  foine  parts  eating 
meagre^  i.  e.  fiffi,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  is  not  fo  acceptable  to  the  hull  as  an 
heretical  meal,  which  makes  the  reckoning  more  confiderable.  Since 
the  government  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Aujlrian  line  of  the  houfe 
of  Hapfpurgy  the  flatue  of  St.  Nepomiik  has  been  eredted  on  feveral 
bridges  ; but  the  croffes  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  llreets,  nor  pub- 
lic provifions  even  in  the  capital  itielf,  fo  frequent  as  in  moll  other  po- 
pilh  cities.  The  moll  common  proceffion,  which  is  exhibited  almofi; 
every  day,  is  not  fo  much  intended  to  excite  devotion  as  to  raife  a fund  penitetit  proJU- 
for  penitent  prollitutes  who  have  quitted  their  abandoned  way  of  living  for 
a convent.  In  order  the  more  effedlually  to  move  the  fpedlators  to  cha- 
rity, the  youngell  and  moll  beautiful  of  thefe  penitents  are  feledled,  who 
are  ordered  to  walk  barefooted  through  the  city,  two  a-breall : at  fome 
particular  places  they  kneel  down,  acknowledge  their  pall  wickednefs, 
and  ling  penitential  hymns  ; the  ecclefiafic  and  a lay  aliiftant  who  at- 
tend them  in  the  mean  time  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  public 
in  a purfe  fallened  to  the  end  of  a Hick.  Their  habit  on  thefe  occafi- 
ons  is  a violet-coloured  gown  tied  round  the  waill  with  a cord  of  the  fame 
colour.  Their  heads  areffiaved,but  they  wear  a blue  veil,  which  how- 
ever is  thin  enough  to  give  a fight  of  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty, 
as  powerful  incentives  to  a liberal  contribution. 

* He  fled  to  Vienna^  but  here  that  ambition  which  he  had  fo  juftly  expofed,  would  not 
let  him  reft  ; San  Felice  a Jefuit.,  was  employed  to  traduce  him  as  a tool  of  Spain,  and 
with  too  much  fuccefs,  for  Giannone  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  a penfion  of  which  he  was 
but  very  lately  poflefled.  This  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Venice  with  a view  of  publifh- 
:ng  a fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory  ; but  on  an  advantageous  overture  from  a bookfeller  at 
Geneva,  he  went  thither  in  the  year  1735.  He  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies ; for  a Piedmontefe  officer,  who  had  pretended  a mighty  friendftiip  for  him,  enticeing 
him  to  fpend  a day  at  a country  feat  without  tlie  territories  of  the  city,  he  was  there  feized 
and  immediately  hurried  away  to  Chamhery. 
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The  vivacity  and  penetration  of  the  Nciipolitans,  (as  they  do  not  always' 
meet  with  a fatisfactory  folution  of  religious  fcruples  from  their  eccleii- 
aflics,  and  want  an  opportunity  of  receiving  better  information  by 
foreign  books,  or  verbal  inftruftions)  too  often  carries  them  into  wild 
fyftems  of  religion,  and  fometimes  to  downright  atheifm;  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  concealing  fuch  notions  makes  them  take  the  deeper  root;  fo 
that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  any  one  of  them  is  reclaimed.  Molinos  had  a 
hrong  party  in  this  city;  and  Ernejl  Ruthan  (who  had  been  amanuenfis 
to  M.  Arnaiild,  and  lately  died  at  Brufjeh.,  where  his  burial  met 
with  no  fmall  oppofition)  affiured  me  in  1715,  that  in  Naples  above 
Jialf  of  thofe,  who,  difdaining  the  yoke  of  human  ordinances,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  eftabliffied  religion  to  fome  telf,  were,  in  their 
hearts,  'JanjmiJis.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  apprehenfion  of  finding 
the  delinquents  too  numerous,  that  profecutions  are  not  fo  indifcreetly 
carried  on  here  as  in  many  other  places,  and  the  puniffiments  for  fuch  of- 
fences are  tempered  with  fo  much  lenity;  which  would  not  be  the  cafe 
if  the  ecclefiaftics  had  a manifeft  fuperiorlty.  At  lead  Naples  is  the  place 
of  all  Italy  where  bookfellers  are  under  the  lead  redraint;  for  they  openly 
fell  L’ E/ij'atif  s Bibliolheque  Germantqiie.,  and  other  books  written  by  Pro- 
tedants,  even  on  religious  and  polemical  fubjefts  ; whild,  in  other  popida 
cities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  fuch  works  in  their  houfes. 

The  roofs  facades  of  the  churches  of  Naples  are  but  ill  contrived, 
and  the  monuments  within  them,  in  fize  and  grandeur,  are  vadly  inferior 
to  thofe  at  Rome ; but  in  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  other  ornaments, 
fcarce  any  country  can  equal  them  ; fo  that  only  the  jev/els  and  altar-plate 
in  many  of  the  churches  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  mud  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  clergy  here  are  extremely  civil  to  drangers,  and 
freely  bedow  their  time  and  trouble  in  gratifying  their  curiofity.  To 
take  a view  of  all  the  churches  in  Naples  would  be  a work  of  time,  there 
being  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  four  in  all,  conventual  and  pa- 
rochial. I diall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  the  mod  remarkable  churches 
and  convents,  keeping  to  my  ufual  alphabetical  order. 

S.  Agnello  is  famous  for  a miraculous  crucifix  in  the  Cap  ell  a de'  Mc- 
vaci,  which,  upon  a debtor’s  denying  a debt  in  its  prefence,  is  faid  to 
have  reproached  his  ingratitude,  &c.  The  great  altar  is  of  white  maiv 
ble,  adorned  with  exquifite  haffo-relievo' s.  The  datue  of  St.  Dorothea., 

hy  Giovanni  daNola  is  a good  piece  : and  in  the  wall  oppofite  to  it  are  fe- 
veral  ancient  ba [jo- relievo's.  In  the  Capella  del  Purgatorio,  over  the  tomb 
of  Antonia  Capiiana,  is  a fuperb  marble  bajf  'o-relkvo  reprefenting  the  vir- 
gin Mary  witli  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  ffiewing  herfelf  to  the  fouls 
in  purgatory 

* Abumlance  of  reliques,  &'c,  arc  here  omitted  in  the  tranflation. 
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In  the  adjoining  convent  is  a monument  of  G.  Battifta  Marifia,  a cele-  MannoV 
brated  poet,  vidth  a brafs  bufto  of  him  eredted  purfuant  to  a daufe  in  ‘ 
the  will  of  his  liberal  Mcece?ms  the  marquis  di  Villa.,  which  formerly 
flood  in  that  nobleman’s  houfe,  from  whence  it  was  removed  hither. 

The  following  infcription  on  the  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Corndio. 

D.  0.  M. 

Et  Memorice 

Equitis  '^joannis  Baptijla  Marini\ 

Boetce  incomparahilis, 
ob  fummam  in  condendo 
Omnis  generis  carmine  felicitatem 
Reges  & viri  Principes  cohonejldrunt, 

Omnefque  Miifaru7n  a77iici  fiifpexere, 
yoa7i7ies  Baptifla  Maiijus 
Villa  Marchio, 

Dim  praclaris  favet  ingeniis, 

Ut  pojleros  ad  celehrandam  illiiis 
Immortalem  gloriam  excitaret, 

Mo7nimentum  extruendum  legavif, 

^od  Mo7itis  Ma7ifi  RePtores 
Ad  prcejcripti  normam  exegere. 

A71710  M.  DC.  LXXXIIL 

‘ This  monument,  facred  to  God  the  greatefl  and  befi;  of  Beings, 

^ and  the  mtmoTyoiyohnBaptifta  Marino,  knight,  an  univerfal  poet,whofe 
‘ incomparable  verfes,  admired  by  all  lovers  of  the  Mufes,  endeared  him 
‘ to  feveral  monarcbs  and  other  illuftriousperfonages,  was  eredled  purfuant 
‘ to  a legacy  left  by  yohn  Baptijla  Manji,  marquis  of  Villa,  See.  1683.’ 

He  died  in  1625  ; and  feveral  other  epitaphs  were  compofed  for  him, 
one  of  which,  together  with  a pidture  of  him  on  the  wall,  was  fet  up 
bv  the  academy  of  the  Humorijls,  of  which  he  had  been  prelident. 

This  poet  was  a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  and  St.  Maurice, 
which  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy. 

Several  manuferipts  of  his  are  (till  kept  among  the  records  of  this  church, 
where  his  remains  are  depofited. 

This  church  of  S.  Angelo  a Segno  is  confecrated  to  Michael  the^-^^S^^o^ 
archangel,  and  w^as  built  on  the  following  occahon.  In  574  the  Sara-^jy^'^don  of 
cens  had  forced  their  way  into  the  city  by  the  Porta  Ventoja ; but  being  the  Saracens, 
on  this  fpot  vigoroufly  attacked  by  Giacobo  de  Marra,  were  repulfed  after 
a very  fharp  fkirmifh.  How  far  thefe  ravagers  had  penetrated  is  fee.n  by 
a brafs  nail  on  a piece  of  white  marble  fixed  in  the  wall  of  this  church. 

In 
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In  the  church  of  Angelo  a Nido  are  feveral  fine  monuments,  par- 
ticularly one  belonging  to  the  Brancaccio  family.  Cardinal  Francefco 
Maria  Bra?icaccio  has  bequeathed  a good  library  to  this  church.  The 
great  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  archangel  Michask  is  a celebrated 
piece,  by  Marco  da  Siena. 

The  church  de'  SS.  Apojioli  is  almofi:  covered  with  gilding  and  paint- 
ing i fo  that,  with  a facade y which  it  wants,  it  would  be  a beau- 

tiful edifice.  Over  the  entrance  is  a piece  of  painting,  by  LanfrancOy 
ref  refenting  the  angel  defeending  to  flir  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  BetheJdLi ; 
and  near  it  the  fame  artifi;  has  fo  curioufly  drawn  a crack  or  fifihre,  that  the 
wall  appears  to  be  actually  cleft : a fimilar  deception  is  alfo  to  befeen  in  the 
refedtory  of  the  Tbeatines  convent,  to  which  this  church  belongs.  The 
roof  is  beautifully  painted  by  LanfrancOy  and  the  cupola  by  BeJiafcJji. 
The  tabernacle  on  the  great  altar  is  faid  to  have  cofi:  forty  thoufand  feudiy 
or  crowns,  and  is  indeed  a moft  admirable  piece,  confiding  of  eight  pil- 
lars, and  other  decorations  of  amethyfts,  emeralds,  lapis  lazidiy  agates  of 
feveral  colours,  a topaz  of  the  bignefs  of  a walnut,  and  other  gems. 
The  altar  is  of  Marmo fioritOy  or  flowered  marble,  and  the  baluftrade  be- 
fore it  of  red  and  white  marble.  On  the  two  fides  ftand  two  brafs  gue- 
ridons  nine  palmi  high,  but  much  more  valuable  for  the  workmanfhip 
than  the  fize.  The  bajfo-relievo  reprefents  the  four  beads  in  Ezekiel' swiiioTiy 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  emblematical  reprefentations  of  the 
four  evangelids ; the  defigns  were  Finelli'Sy  but  they  were  cad  by  Berfo-- 
iinOy  a Florentine.  On  the  altar-piece  is  a fine  painting  of  Chrid’s  head 
with  a crown  of  thorns.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  high  altar  is  cardinal 
Afeanio  Filamarino%  chapel,  where  the  greated  artids  in  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.  have  difplayed  their  fkill  j and  though  it  be  condrudted  of 
feveral  pieces  of  white  marble,  no  joinings  are  difcernible.  Its  fplendid 
appearance  is  greatly  heightened  by  five  mofaic  pieces,  by  Giov.  Battijla 
Calandra  da  Vercelli : the  noble  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  Annuncia- 
tion, together  with  the  four  Chridian  Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Humility,  on  each  fide,  were  originally  painted  in  oil-colours  by 
Guido  Rheni,  but  have  fince  been  altered  into  very  beautiful  mofaic  pieces. 
The  groupe  of  cherubim,  feraphim,  &c.  in  a marble  bajfo-relievo  is  by 
Francefco  Fiamingo,  who,  for  fculpture,  is  accounted  a fecond  Michael 
Angelo.  The  two  lions  on  which  the  altar  reds,  together  with  the  in- 
tended facrifice  of  Ifaac  in  bajfo-relievo,  are  the  workman  fliip  of  Giul. 
Finelli  da  Carrara. 

This  chapel  has  always  the  appearance  of  being  new ; the  heirs  of  the 
founder  being,  by  his  will,  obliged  to  have  it  twice  a year  carefully 
cleaned  and  beautified,  under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  ducats  for 
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every  neglect,  payable  to  the  convent,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpofes. 

The  Capella  de  Pignatelli,  on  the  left-lide  of  the  high  altar,  is  equally  Capdla  de’ 
worth  feeing.  Its  altar  is  inlaid  with  gems,  among  which  is  an  amethyfl^‘“”^^^'’‘‘ 
feven  inches  broad,  and  near  ten  fpans  in  length.  In  the  veftry  are  feveral 
good  paintings,  and  a great  quantity  of  very  fine  plate  ; particularly  a 
very  large  filver  lamp,  valued  at  two  thoufand  fcudi^  which  was  defigned 
by  Solimene.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  golden  chalices,  fet  with  rubies  and 
diamonds;  fix  filver  flower-pots;  a crucifix  which  cofi;  fifty  thou- 
{2N\AJcudiy  and  fix  chandeliers  of  coral  fet  in  gold.  In  the  vaults  be- 
longing to  this  church  are  feveral  bodies  of  both  fexes  wrapt  up  in  linen, 
which  have  lain  there  feveral  years  undecayed. 

In  the  convent  are  three  galleries  over  one  another ; but  that  on  the  Coment. 
ground  floor  is  by  much  the  fineft.  The  ftair-cafe  runs  in  a fpiral  line, 
and  the  fleps,  like  thofe  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  are  very  low,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  afiTes  carrying  up  corn  to  the  granaries.  The  library  is  ele- 
gant, well  furnilhed  with  books,  and  affords  a delightful  profpedl;.  Near 
this  convent  is  held  a weekly  meeting  of  the  heads  of  a fociety,  con- 
fifting  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  law,  to  examine  the  private 
grievances  of  the  poor  ; and  in  .cafe  any  pauper  is  found  to  be  oppreffed, 
and  that  his  complaint  is  well  founded,  a member  of  this  fociety  is  no- 
minated to  undertake  his  caufe  : but  neither  this  member,  nor  the  fociety, 
are  at  any  expence  in  fuch  cafes ; the  law-charges  being  defrayed  by  the 
T’heatine  convent,  which  has  large  endowments  for  this  particular 
purpofe.  This  is  an  inflitution  which  muff  give  pleafure  to  every  benevo- 
lent and  humane  perfon. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Catarina  d Formello  are  feveral  monuments,  of  S-  Catarina  a 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  Spinelli  family.  In  the  Cap- 
pella  di  S.  Domenico  are  feveral  good  pieces  in  painting  and  fculpture. 

Under  the  altar  is  the  figure  of  a dog,  with  a horn  in  his  mouth,  in 
which  is  a flaming  torch ; on  his  back  refls  a globe,  with  thefe  words 
on  it : 

A feculo  iifque  ad  feculum. 

* From  age  to  age.’ 

And  under  the  hound : 

Suflinet,  injiammat 

‘ It  fupports  and  inflames.’ 

* This  motto  is  capable  of  various  explanations, 
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This  is  tli^  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  court  of  Inqulfition. 

The  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  arrival  of  the  three  eaftern  magi  at 
Bethlehem,  is  by  Sihefier  Buono.  In  the  area  before  the  church  is  created 
a budo  of  St.  'Januarius,  with  an  infeription.  In  the  difpenfary  of 
the  adjoining  Dominican  convent  one  is  fliewn  a copy  of  the  head  of  the 
famous  rebel  or  patriot  Mafaniello.  Here  is  alfo  a cabinet  of  curiofities, 
with  abundance  of  antique  medals,  urns,  idols,  minerals,  petrifadlions, 
large  pieces  of  coral,  &c. 

(S’.  Chiaria  is  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Naples.  Facing  the 
high  altar  are  two  fuperb  pillars  of  white  marble,  pretended  to  have 
belonged  to  Solomoiis  temple  j two  others  nearer  the  altar,  in  appearance 
perfedly  refembling  the  former,  are  only  of  wood  incrufted  with  mar- 
ble'. The  table  of  the  high  altar  is  a lingle  piece  of  marble  eighteen 
pahni  in  length ; and  behind  it  lies  the  brave  and  excellent  founder  of 
this  church,  king  Robert,  with  this  fhort  infeription  : 

Cernite  Robe  r turn  Regem  virtute  refertum.'r 
‘ Behold  king  Robert,  a prince  endowed  v/ith  every  virtue.’ 

He  died  in  1343,  after  a reign  of  thirty-three  years. 

Near  the  high  altar  is  the  monument  of  Charles  the  illujirious,  fon  of 
king  Robert,  and  duke  of  Calabria. 

In  1686  part  of  the  roof  of  the  vault  happening  to  fall  in,  the  body 
of  this  excellent  prince  was  found  without  any  vifible  decay. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  altar  ftands  the  marble  tomb  of  Mary,  filler 
of  joanna  I.  a podhumous  child,  and  born  in  1329 ; fhe  was  hid  mar- 
ried to  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  afterwards  to  Robert  de  Baiix ; her  third 
liufband  was  Philip  II.  prince  of  Parento,  when  die  bore  the  title  of 
emprefs  of  Conjlantinople.  Her  datue  has  a crown  on  the  head,  and  the 
drapery  is  enriched  with  gilded  lilies,  with  this  epitaph  : 

Hie  jacet  corpus  Illuflris  Domince  D.  Marine  de  Fraud  a Imperatricis  Con- 
JlantinopUtance,  ac  DucijJ'a’.  Duracii,  quee  obi  it  anno  Domini  1366.  die  20. 
?nenjis  Ma  ji  Ind.  4. 

‘ Here  lies  the  body  of  the  illudrious  Maiy  of  France,  emprefs  of  Con- 
‘ ftantinople,  and  dutchefs  of  Durazzo,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  May, 
‘ in  the  year  1366,  and  of  the  indidlion  the  fourth.’ 

In  a chapel  under  the  organ-loft  lies  a fider  of  this  Mary,  daughter 
to  Charles  duke  of  Calabida  and  Mary  de  Valois. 
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Near  the  veftry  is  the  monument  of  queen  'Joanna  I.  who  caufed  her  Joanna, 
firft  hufband  Andrew  of  Hungary  to  be  ftrangled  ; and  die  herfelf  met 
with  the  fame  fate, from  king  Charles,  her  fecond  hufband  : thefe  two  clr- 
cumftances  are  mentioned  in  the  epitaph  which  is  now  fcarce  legible : 

Indy t a Parthenopes  jacet  hie  Regina  Joanna 
Prima,  prius  felix,  mox  miferanda  nimis 
^am  Carolo  genitam  ?nuldavit  Carolus  alter ^ 
morte  ilia  viriim  fujiulit  ante  fuum. 

MCCCLXXXIL  22.  Maji  v.  Indid. 

‘ Here  lies  Joa7i7ia  the  find,  queen  of  Naples,  whofe  profperous  life 
‘ was  terminated  by  a wretched  exit.  To  one  Charles  fhe  owed  her  be- 
‘ ing;  another,  juftly  fevere,  deprived  her  of  it,  by  the  fame  means 
‘ that  die  had  made  ufe  of  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  her  former  hufband, 

‘ May  22,  1382.’ 

Hie  jacet  is  an  impropriety  in  the  epitaph ; the  body  of  this  unhappy 
woman  being  in  reality  buried  in  the  church  di  S.  Francejeo  del  Mo7ite 
Gar  gam. 

Near  one  of  the  doors  of  this  church  is  to  be  feen  a beautiful  marble 
tomb,  adorned  with  fculpture  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  on  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable datue  of  a young  lady,  with  the  following  epitaph  by  A7it07iio 
Epicure,  a Neapolitan  poet : 

Nata,  Eheu  7niferu77i  I 777ifero  7nihi  nata  pare7iti, 

Uniciis  lit  Jiercs,  unica  7iata,  dolor. 

Dim  tibi  naTnque  viriun,  tedas,  thalamiwique  parabam 
Funera  & mfeidas  anxius  ecce  paro. 

DebiuTnus  tecum  poni  Materque  Paterque, 

Ut  tribus  hcec  mijeris  urna  parata  joret. 

At  nos  perpetui  gemitus,  tu  7iata  fepulchri 
EJio  hares,  ubi  fic  impia  fata  volunt. 

A7itonia  filia  charijf.  qua  Hieronymo  Granata  Juveni  ornatif.  difinata 
uxor  Ann.nonduni  XIIII.  impleverat,  Joannes  Gaudinus  & Heliodora  Boffa 
Parentes  infelicijf.  pof.  rapta  ex  eorum  co7nplexib.  ann,  fal.  MDXXX, 

Prid.  Kal.  Jan. 

‘ My  only  child,  alas,  my  only  grief! 

‘ With  filent  raptures  of  paternal  love 
* For  thee  the  bridal  robe,  and  nuptial  bed 
‘ I late  prepar’d,  which  now,  alas,  are  chang’d 

VoL.  II.  Ddd 
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‘ To  death’s  black  trophies  and  funereal  rites; 

* O,  that  one  grave  the  wretched  parents  held 
‘ With  thee,  whom  from  their  arms  relentlefs  fate 
‘ Has  fnatch’d  in  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth ; 

‘ And  left  them  to  lament,  but  all  in  vain, 

‘ With  endlefs  fighs  and  tears  thy  early  doom.’ 

‘ To  their  dear  daughter  Antonia,  who  was  betrothed  to  Gieronmo 
‘ Granata,  a youth  of  the  fineft  accomplifliments,  and  fnatched  from 
‘ their  embraces  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1530,  by  a premature  death, 

‘ before  die  had  compleated  her  fourteenth  year,  yohn  Guadino  and  He- 
‘ liodora  Bojfa,  her  difconfolate  parents,  have  ereded  this  monument.’ 

In  this  church  lies  alfo  the  author  of  this  epitaph  : a monument, 
with  the  following  infcription,  was  ereded  to  him  by  a perfon  to  whom 
his  poetical  talent  had  endeared  him : 

ANTONIO  EPICFRO,  Mufarum  Ahimno,  Bernardinus  Rota,  pri~  , 
mh  in  annis  Jludiorim  focio  pofuit.  Moritur  odluagenarim,  iinico  fepulto 
Jilio.  I nunc  ^ diu  vivere  mifer  cura.  MDLF, 

‘ Anthonio  Epicuro,  a favourite  of  the  Mufes,  who,  after  burying 
‘ his  only  fon,  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  this  monument  was  ereded 
‘ by  Bernard  Rota,  his  quandom  fchool-fellow.  1555. 

‘ Go  now,  vain  man,  and  covet  length  of  days.’ 

. All  the  monuments  in  this  church  are  of  white  marble,  and  fome  are 
embellidied  with  maderly  baffo-relievd’s.  In  the  convent  adjoining, 
none  but  women  of  the  noblefl  families  are  admitted  j and  as  the  rules 
are  not  very  ftrid,  the  number  of  nuns,  exclulive  of  maid-fervants  and 
other  attendants,  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  church  is  ferved 
by  the  Francifcans,  who  alfo  are  the  fpiritual  guides  of  this  beautiful 
flock,  unqueftionably  the  mofl;  numerous  of  the  kind  in  the  Chriftian 
world. 

II  coilegio  The  Jefuit's  college,  as  ufual,  is  one  of  the  finefl;  firudures  in  the 
del  Giefu.  refedory,  the  library,  the  great  fiair-cafe,  the  difpenfary, 

and  the  church  belonging  to  this  college,  will  afford  entertainment  to 
a traveller  of  tafte.  Mofl:  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  this  afpiring 
order  are  generally  embelliflied  with  the  mofl:  fumptuous  ornaments,  of 
Chiefa  della  which  the  church  della  Concezzione,  adjoining  to  which  the  fathers  have 
Concezzione.  their  feminary,  is  an  inftance.  The  front  is  built  with  large  cubic 
ffones  of  pietra  pipernma.  The  mofl:  remarkable  altars  in  this  church 

are 
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are  thofe  of  St.  Ignatius^  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  tAltare  Maggiore,  or 
high  altar,  which  though  it  be  not  quite  finiflied,  is  adorned  witli  fix 
Corinthian  pillars  of  a carnation  marble,  four  ftatues,  ^c.  The  cu- 
pola, which  is  exquifitely  painted  by  Lanfranchi,  was  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  in  1688;  fo  that  the  only  remains  of  that  eminent  pencil 
are  the  evangelifts  on  one  fide  of  it,  the  reft  being  painted  fince  by  Paolo 
de  Mattheis,  a Neapolitan.  St.  Ignatius's  chapel  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  two  ftatues,  by  Coffno  Fonfago  j one  of  David  with  Goliah's  head 
at  his  feet,  the  other  of  yeretniah  bewailing  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. Here  is  alfo  a porphyry  tomb  of  Nicolas  Sanfeverini,  the  laft  prince 
of  Bijignano. 

In  the  church  are  alfo  to  be  feen  two  curious  holy-water  bafons  of  a 
yellov/  and  brown  marble.  In  the  veftry,  which  is  finely  gilded,  are 
three  pidlures  of  the  Virgin,  one  by  An7iibal  Caracci,  and  two  others  by 
Raphael.  The  filver  tiflue  in  the  treafury,  valued  by  the  weight  of  the 
filver,  amounts  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  feudi.  Here  are  alfo 
feveral  ftatues  and  bufts;  St.  Cyr,  as  big  as  the  life,  of  filver,  enriched 
with  emeralds ; feveral  chalices,  a curious  altar  covering,  caft  in  filver  by 
Gennaro  Monte,  and  many  other  things  of  immenfe  value. 

The  yejuits  alfo,  befides  other  churches,  are  in  poffefiion  of  that  of 
*S.  Giufeppe,  of  which,  in  its  proper  place,  I ftiali  give  a full  defeription. 

S.  Domenico  Maggiore  belongs  to  the  Dommican  monks ; and  contigu-  S.  Domenico 
ous  to  it  is  a convent,  where  there  are  generally  a hundred  and  forty 
monks.  The  church  was  built  by  king  Charles  II.  whofe  heart  is  kept 
here  embalmed  in  a fmall  ivory  urn,  with  this  infeription  : 

Conditorium  hoc  eft  cordis  Caroli  II.  IlluftriJJimi  Regis,  Fundatoris  Con-- 
ventus.  Ann.  Domini  MCCCIX. 

‘ The  repofitory  of  the  heart  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prince,  Charles  II. 

‘ founder  of  this  convent.  1309.’ 

In  the  Cap  el  I a del  S>antijjimo  Crocejijfo  is  the  crucifix  which  condefeended  C>  ■ucjix  which 
to  exprefs  its  approbation  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Fhomas  d'  Aquino, 
ov  Aquinas,  concerning  the  real  prefence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  no. 
the  facrament  in  theft  words : Bene JcripfiJli  demeFhoma,  quam  ergo  mercedem 
accipies  ? ‘ Fhomas,  thou  haft  written  well  concerning  me  5 what  reward 
‘ ftiall  I give  thee  on  that  account  ?’  To  v/hich  the  do<ftor  is  faid  to  have 
anfwered  : Non  aliam  ?iifi  te  ipftim,  ‘ I’ll  have  no  other  recompence  but 
thyfelf*.’  On  certain  days  of  the  year  this  crucifix  is  with  great  pomp 

* At  Salerno  this  crucifix  is  accounted  an  impofture,  the  right  one  being,  as  they  fay,  in 
their  pofleffion. 
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expofed  to  public  view  ; but,  at  all  other  times,  is  not  to  be  feen  ; feven 
perfons  having  in  their  cuftody  as  many  different  keys  of  the  ihrine  in 
which  it  is  kept.  Over  the  crucifix  is  an  admirable  pidlure  of  the  Def- 
ccnt  from  the  crofsj,  by  Zingaro.  On  a monument  in  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Cara  fa  family  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

% 

Hide 

Virtus  gloriam, 

Gloria  immortalitatan 
Comparavit . 

M.  CCCC.  LXX. 

‘ By  virtue  he  acquired  glory,  and  glory  gained  liim  immortality, 

‘ 3470-’ 

In  the  duke  d’ Acerenza\  chapel  is  an  highly-efteemed  Annunciation- 
piece,  by  ’Titian.  The  monument  of  Bernardini  Rota,  in  St.  fobn  the 
Baptifs  chapel,  is  worth  feeing,  both  on  account  of  his  ffatue,  and 
.thofe  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

In  the  Capella  di  Stigliano  is  an  exquifite  image  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
by  Giov.  da  Nola-,  and  in  that  of  St.  Jofeph  are  two  fine  pictures,  by 
Guido.  The  vefiry  is  very  lofty,  and  finely  painted  by  Solimene.  In 
the  gallery  lie  feven  coffins  richly  covered,  in  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Naples,  and  other  great  perfonages.  Of  thefe 
the  firfi;  in  order  is  Antonio  Petruccio,  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand'. 
The  lid  can  be  taken  off,  to  give  a fight  of  his  body,  which  is  in  a full 
drefs,  and  fo  far  undecayed,  that  all  the  teeth  are  filll  found,  and  in 
their  proper  arrangement.  He  loft  his  life  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  ba- 
rons, being  ftrangled,  and  not  beheaded,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  cord 
which  {till  remains  about  his  neck.  Miffon  gives  fome  of  the  inferip- 
tions  on  the  coffins  ; but  the  prefent  coverings,  which  are  of  crimfon  vel- 
vet and  filk  damafk,  would  not  admit  my  comparing  his  copies  with  the 
originals. 

The  riches  of  this  church  in  plate,  ^c.  Is  very  confiderable.  Some 
of  thz  palliotti,  or  altar-coverings,  are  of  caft  filver,  and  one  for  the  high 
altar  cofi:  fourteen  thoufand  feudi.  In  the  vefiry  is  an  admirable  bufio  of 
pope  Pius  V.  Near  the  gate  of  the  college  which  was  formerly  appro- 
priated to  the  fiudy  of  divinity,  fiands  a fiatue  of  Ihomas  Aquinas, 
with  this  remarkable  infeription  : 

Viator,  hue  ingrediens,  fifte  gradum,  atque  noenerare  bane  imaginem  & 
Cathedram,  in  qua  fedens  Mag.  ilk  Thomas  de  Aquino  de  Neap,  cum  fre- 
quent e , 
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j quentc,  ut  par  craf,  Auditorum  conciirfu^  <Qf  illius  feculi  felicitate^  cceterof- 
que  quam  plurimos  admirabili  doBrind  ‘Theologiam  docebat^  accerjito  jam  a 
Rege  Carolo  I.  conJHtutd  ilia  mercede  iiniiis  imcice  auri  per  fingulos  menjes^ 

R.  F.  V.  a in  anno  i2j2.  D.  SS.  F.  F.  ^ 

‘ Traveller,  at  thy  entrance  here,  ftop  and  reverence  this  ftatue,  and 
‘ the  chair,  in  which  the  great  Fhomas  de  Aquino  a Neapolitan,  in  happy 
I ‘ times,  taught  Theology  with  admirable  fkill,  attended  by  a numerous 
‘ audience,  worthy  of  fuch  a doctor ; who  being  invited  hither  by  king 
‘ Cha7~les  I.  had  a penfion  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  month,  fettled  on  him 
‘ by  that  monarch, 

The  Dojninicajis  at  ’Toiilouje  affirm,  that  they  have  the  entire  body  o? Di/pme  aboue 
Fhomas  Aquinas,  the  right  arm  only  excepted,  which  they  made  a pre- 
fent  of  to  Lewis  XIII.  who  committed  it  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Domi- 
nicans  in  the  riie  S.  facques  at  Paris ; but  at  Naples  they  alfo  fhew  his 
right  arm,  the  cell  he  lived  in,  and  his  profeffional  chair,  which  is  re- 
fpedfed  to  fuch  an  abfurd  degree,  that  no  perfon  muft  prefume  to  fit 
down  in  it.  His  manufcript  notes  on  Dionyfius’s,  book,  de  Ccelejli  Hier~ 
archia  is  kept  with  all  the  care  and  veneration  of  a relique  : but  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  Philip  king  of  Spain  coming  to  Naples,  ex- 
prefied  a defire  to  have  fome  leaves  of  fo  precious  a piece,  and  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  oppofe  his  devotion. 

In  the  area  before  the  lefier  door  of  the  convent  ftands  an  elegant  . 
pyramid  with  the  ftatue  of  St.  Dommic  on  the  top  of  it. 

II  Duomo  or  the  cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  the  aflumptlon  of  the  vir-  The  cathedral., 
gin  Mary.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  to  whom  a monument  is  eredted  near  the  great  door,  with  this 
infeription  : 

Carolo  I.  Andegavenji,  Fempli  hujus  extrudlori,  Carolo  Martello  Hiinga- 
riae  Regi  & dementia  ejus  uxori,  Rodulphi  I.  Cafaris  F.  fie  Regis  Neapo- 
litani  ejufque  Nepotis,  & Auflriaci  fanguinis  Regina  debito  fine  honore  ja- 
cerent  offa,  Henricus  Giifmannus,  Olivarenfium  Comes,  Philippi  III.  Auftri- 
aci  Regias  in  hoc  Regno  Vices  gerens,  pietatis  ergo  pojuit.  Anno  Domini 
M.D.C.IC. 

‘ To  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  the  founder  of  this  church,  and  to  Charles  Mar- 
‘ tel  king  of  Hungary,  and  dementia  his  confort,  daughter  of  the  em- 
‘ peror  Randolph,  Henry  Gufman  count  of  Olivares,  vice-roy  of  Naples 

ur*der  Philip  HI.  of  Aujiria,  eredted  this  monument,  that  the  king  of 
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‘ Naples  and  hii  grandfon,  alfo  a king,  and  a princefs  of  the  houfe  ©f 
‘ Auflria  might  not  want  the  due  honours  of  a tomb.’ 

Charles's  original  epitaph  was  the  following ; 

Conditur  hac  parva  Carolus  Rex  Primus  hi  urna 
Parthempes^  Galli  fanguinis  altus  honos : 

Cui  fceptrum  vitam  fors  abjhdit  inviday  quando 

Illius  famam  perdere  non  potuit, 

‘ In  this  fmall  tomb  lies  Charles  I.  the  glory  of  France,  and  king  of  Naples : 

‘ His  fame  was  beyond  the  reach  of  envious  fate,  which  deprived  him 
‘ of  his  life  and  fcepter.’ 

The  fteps  up  the  afcent  to  the  high  altar  are  of  white  marble  and 
adorned  on  the  fides  with  curious  bajfo-relievo' s.  Fronting  the  altar  are 
two  pillars  of  red  jafper,  twelve  feet  high  without  the  pedeftals  which  are 
of  Ferde  antico.  Near  the  latter  is  a monument  erected  by  cardinal  Can- 
telmo  to  pope  Innocent  XII.  whilft  living,  with  an  infcription  full  of  the 
groffeft  flattery. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  fine  tomb  of  cardinal  Alphonfo  Caraffa,  who 
died  in  the  year  1561,  and  oppofite  to  it  that  of  cardinal  Cefvaldi. 

On  the  high  altar-piece  is  the  affumption  of  the  virgin  Mary  by  Pie- 
tro Perugino,  a painter,  who  lived  in  the  1 5th  century,  and  was  Raphael'^ 
mafter. 

Chapel  under  In  the  chapel  under  the  high  altar,  built  in  1 506,  by  cardinal  Oliverio  Ca- 
the  high  altar,  roffa,  are  fome  curious  works  in  marble,  as  feftoons,  foliages,  birds,  chil- 
dren, angels,  Idc.  which  are  by  fome  attributed  X.o  Michael  Angelo  ,vA\q>  alfo 
cut  the  tranfparent  alabafler  ftatue  of  the  noble  founder,  placed  behind 
the  altar.  The  pavement  is  inlaid  with  Verde  antico,  jafper,  Giallo  an- 
ticOy  and  porphyry.  The  remains  of  St.  'Januarius  have  been  removed 
from  the  church  dedicated  to  that  faint  without  the  walls,  to  this  fubter- 
raneous  chapel,  where  they  arc  ftill  kept.  The  prefent  emperor  offered  at 
his  flirine  twelve  filver  eagles  : in  the  crowns  on  the  heads  of  thefe  ea- 
gles twelve  lamps  are  continually  burning,  and  one  hundred  fcudi  a 
year  are  appropriated  for  fupplying  them  with  oil.  Here  is  alfo  a 
fine  Madonna  with  her  divine  infant  painted  on  wood  by  the  Cavaliere 
MaJJa.  In  a fide  chapel  are  the  portraits  of  feveral  of  the  Caraff'a  fa- 
mily, who  were  eminent  benefadtors  to  this  church  ; and  likewife  a very 
curious  wooden  crucifix.  In  the  church  is  a font  made  in  1621,  which, 
as  it  coft  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  jeudi,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fomething  extraordinary.  The  pedeftal  is  of  porphyry,  and  the  bafon 
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of  touch-ftone.  On  the  right  hand  near  the  high  altar  is  another  beauti- 
ful altar  of  Florentine  work;  and  its  tabernacle  is  fet  with  the  hneft  gems. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  monument  of  Imiocefit  IV.  v/ho  honoured  the 
cardinal  with  the  red  hat;  like  wife  that  of  the  unfortunate  king  An- 
drea,  who  was  ftrangled  by  the  contrivance  of  his  queen  "Joanna^  as  the 
epitaph  fpecifies. 

Andre(Ey  CaroU  TJberti  Famtonice  Regis  F.  Neapolitanorum  Regis  ; 'Joannes 
uxoris  dolo  & laqueo  necato : ne  Regis  corpus  infepidtum,  fepultumve  [aci- 
nus pofteris  remaneret.,  FEancifcus  Berardi  F.  Capyciits  Jepulcrum^  titulunt 
nonwique  P.  mortuo  anncr.  XIX.  1345.  XIV.  KL.  OAob. 

* That  the  body  of  Andrew  king  of  Naples,  the  fon  of  Charles  Hubert 
‘ king  of  Hungary,  who  was  ftrangled  by  the  intrigues  of  his  queen 
‘ Joanna,  might  not  be  unburied,  and  that  her  guilt  might  not  be  bu- 
‘ ried  in  oblivion,  Francis  Capycio,  6cc.  eredted  this  monument  and  in- 
‘ fcription.  At  the  time  of  this  horrid  murder,  which  was  on  the  i8th 
‘ of  September,  1345,  this  unhappy  prince  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age.’ 

Not  far  from  this  monument  is  a moft  beautiful  white  marble  bajfo- 
relienio  of  John  the  Baptijl. 

The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  cathedral  is  the  chapel  on  the  n^x.  Fine  chapel. 
hand  at  entering  the  church,  called  il  Fejbro,  the  architedlure  of  which 
is  extremely  beautiful.  In  it  are  the  ftatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
finely  executed  by  Finelli,  and  two  pillars  of  black  marble  moft  beauti- 
fully fpotted;  the  door  is  of  brafs,  curioufly  wrought  with  feftoons  and 
foliages,  which  coft  thirty-fix  x\\o\s{2.x\d.  feudi.  The  chapel  is  of  a round 
figure  and  contains  feven  altars  of  the  fineft  marble,  and  forty-two  pillars 
of  Broccatello.  Round  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  ftand  twenty-one 
large  bronze  images  of  faints,  each  valued  at  four  thoufand  Jcudi-,  and 
under  them  are  fixty  filver  bufto’s  of  fo  many  faints.  Moft  of  thefe 
bronzes  are  by  Finelli.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Lanfrafico,  Dome- 
nichini,  and  Permeggiano-,  but  thefe  noble  pieces  have  very  much  fuffered 
by  earthquakes  that  damaged  the  cupola.  Behind  the  high  altar,  which 
is  detached  from  the  wall  and  entirely  of  red  porphyry,  is  the  fhrine  with 
filver  doors,  where  are  kept  St.  Januarius\  head,  and  two  cryftal  phials  St.  Janua- 
containing  fome  of  that  faint’s  blood,  faid  to  have  been  gathered  up  by 
a woman  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.  Befides  the  three  ftated  times 
in  the  year  for  expofing  thefe  reliques  to  the  public  view,  the  like  is  done 
with  the  deepeft  humiliations,  on  account  of  famine,  peftilence,  earth- 
quakes, or  any  public  calamity  which  is  fuppofed  to  require  St.  Januarius's 
interpofition.  The  pretended  liquefadtiori  of  the  coagulated  blood  in  the 
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iiquef„mo>!6f-^\\\^\%  whcn  placed  near  ihe  head  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This  farce 
the  Hood.  -g  Sunday  in  May.,  and,  on  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  this  mi- 

racle the  profperity  or  calamity  of  the  fucceeding  year  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
pend. As  the  former  occafions  great  public  rejoicings,  fo  if  the  blood 
remains  coagulated  recourfe  is  had  to  procefTions,  public  flagellations, 
that  the  impending  dangers  may  be  averted. 

The  fubflance  in  the  phial  is  of  a brownilh  red,  and  looks  like  Bal- 
Jam  of  Peru,  which  may  be  very  eafily  liquified.  On  the  day  when  this 
miracle  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  phial  containing  the  blood  ftands  furrounded 
with  a great  number  of  lights : it  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mouths  and  foreheads  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, who  throng  to  partake  of  fuch  a bleflingj  the  prieft  all  the  while 
turning  it  every  way,  fo  that  by  the  continual  agitation,  the  warmth  of 
his  hand,  the  heat  from  the  lights,  the  effluvia  from  fuch  crowds,  the 
fultrinefs  of  the  weather,  &c.  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  a 
condenfed  fluid  may  be  gradually  reftored  to  its  liquidity.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, the  priefts  cry  out,  II  miraculo  e fatto.  ‘ The  miracle  is  done  f 
which  is  immediately  anfwered  by  a Pe  Deum  amidfl;  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  a difcharge  of  cannon*.  But  this  miracle  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  St.  yanuariuss  blood ; that  of  St.  yohn  the  Baptiji,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Pa7italeon,  St.  Vitus,  and  St.  Patricia  exhibiting  the  like  fpedfacle  in 
other  churches  at  Naples  where  fuch  reliques  are  kept,  and  generally  on 
the  days  dedicated  to  thofe  faints.  Over  the  entrance  within  the  old  ve- 
fl?ry  formerly  belonging  to  the  Capella  del  Teforo  is  a buffo  of  St.  yanua- 
rius  of  toiich-ftone,  with  two  fmall  phials  full  of  a red  liquor  Handing 
before  it.  The  filver  images,  chandeliers,  lamps,  altar-coverings,  Ijpc, 
with  which  the  new  chapel  is  crowded,  are  valued  at  a hundred  thou- 
fa  nd  jcudi. 

Oppofite  to  the  Peforo,  is  the  entrance  into  St.  Pejiituta\  church,  which 
was  formerly  the  cathedral.  Many  of  the  pillars  of  this  church  are  faid 
to  be  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Neptune.  On  the  wall  is  the  virgin 
Mary  in  mofaic,  given  out  to  be  the  firfl:  image,  not  of  Naples  only,  but 
of  all  Italy,  to  which  adoration  was  paid  j but  its  apparent  antiquity, 
however,  little  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  place  the  building  of 
this  church  fo  far  back  as  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and  his  difciple  St.  Afpreno, 
whom  they  alfo  are  pleafed  to  make  bifliop  of  Naples.^ 

* In  1733,  Mr.  Neuman  a celebrated  chemifl:  at  Berlin  invented  a method  by  which  the 
liquefadtion  of  blood  fo  much  boafted  of  with  regard  to  ‘Januarius  is  eafily,  and  at  any  time 
imitated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  lay  it  open  to  the  w’orld.  Dr.  CaJJebom  profef- 
for  of  phyfic  at  Hall,  is  faid  to  be  poflefTed  of  a like  fecret.  Befides,  it  bears  very  hard 
upon  the  Aujlrian  party  here,  that  at  the  late  unjuft  irruption  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  St.  "Januarius  fhifted  Tides,  and  by  the  fpeedy  liquefadlion  gf  his  blood  de- 
clared for  Don  Carlos, 
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In  the  area  between  the  cathedral  and  th^Strada  Capuana  {\.?Ln6.s  z.  fine 
marble  obelifk  by  Cojino  Fofifeca,  on  which  is  erected  a brals  flatue  of- 
St.  'Januarius  by  Finelli,  with  this  inlcription : 

Divo  ymiuario  F atria;  Regnique 
prcefentijjimo  Futelari 
Grata  Neapolis  Ch.  optime  mcrito. 

' Eredled  by  the  city  of  Naples  out  of  gratitude  to  St.  yanuarius^  the 
‘ ever  propitious  and  powerful  protestor  of  his  native  city  and  the  whole 
‘ kingdom.’ 

This  obelifk  is  illuminated  annually  on  the  19th  of  September  wUh  a 
fplendor  hardly  to  be  conceived  j while  a numerous  band  of  mulic  play 
by  it,  and  all  die  guns  in  the  feveral  forts  are  fired  on  the  cccafion. 

The  church  of  S.  Francefco  di  Paola  which  faces  the  vice-roy’s  palace  is  Church  of  s. 
remarkable  for  a beautiful  pavement,  a roof  finely  gilt  and  carved,  and 
feveral  marble  ornaments,  efpecially  at  the  high  altar.  The  taber- 
nacle is  embellifhed  with  eight  incomparable  pillars,  two  of  Lapis  La- 
zuli y and  the  other  fix  of  green  jafper.  In  the  middle  of  this  altar  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  perfpedive  in  enamel.  Befides  very  large  pieces  of  agate  RemnrkabU 
it  is  profufely  enriched  with  gems,  one  of  which  is  zvxintagliOy  faid  not*^^'^ 
only  to  be  the  work  of  nature  without  any  human  fkill,  but  by  it  de- 
ligned  to  reprefent  St.  Francisy  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The 
painting  about  the  altar  and  of  the  whole  choir  is  by  Luca  Giordano. 

Among  its  reliques  are  two  fmall  phials  full  of  the  virgin  Mary's  milk,  Virgin  MaryV 
as  is  pretended,  which  is  dried  to  a refemblance  of  white  Lerrre  figillatoBy 
but  liquifies  on  the  feflivals  of  the  virgin  Mary.  In  the  adjoining  cloifler 
formerly  refided  S.  Francis  de  Paola-,  and  to  the  reputation  of  his  fandlity 
it  owes  the  befl  part  of  its  prefent  opulence.  Among  the  filver  ornaments 
in  the  chapel  contiguous  to  the  difpenfatory,  is  a ftatue  of  St.  Michael 
near  three  feet  high,  glittering  with  jewels,  which  is  valued  at  twelve 
thoufand  ducats.  In  the  difpenfatory,  not  to  mention  the  curiofities  in 
coral  and  gems,  and  the  water-works,  a perfon  cannot  forbear  being  ex- 
tremely pleafed  with  the  elegancy  and  moft  judicious  oeconomy  of  it. 

Some  continue  to  call  this  church  by  its  ancient  name  of  S.  Luigi  detto 
di  Palazzo. 

St.  Gaetano's  church  is  entirely  new  and  worth  feeing,  both  for  its  ar-  s.  Ga^ano. 
chitedure  and  marble  ornaments.  The  veftments  are  Ihewn  here  which 
cardinal  Orfini,  afterwards  BenediSl  XIII.  had  on  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
vidential deliverance  in  an  earthquake. 

VoL.  II.  E e e 
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S.  Gennaro  extra  mcenia  Is  alfo  called  ad  fore^^  and  ad  corpus^  the  body  of 
St.  yamiaritis  having  been  firfc  interred  there.  The  church  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Benedicfhies,  but  at  prefent  to  an  adjoining  hofpital.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  right  of  this  church  ftands  St.  Severus's  chapel,  and  near 
h js  the  entrance  into  St.  Ge?2?iaro's  catacombs ; of  the  four  hitherto  dif- 
covered  in  Naples  thefe  are  both  of  the  greatell;  extent  and  kept  in  the 
befl  order.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  thefe  fubterraneous  vaults  were  the 
work  of  the  primitive  ChrifUans,  and  ferved  them  as  retreats  in  times  of 
perfecution,  is  entirely  confuted  by  taking  a view  of  the  Neapoliia?i  cata- 
combs ; which  are  hewn  out  of  a folid  rock,  and  could  not  have  been 
accompliflied  clandeftinely,  or  without  immenfe  charges;  and  confe- 
quently  could  never  be  the  work  of  the  ChrifUans  either  of  Rome  or 
Naples  during  the  fuperiority  of  the  pagans.  The  Tandy  foil  at  Rome^ 
perhaps  would  not  admit  of  making  the  fubterraneous  galleries  wider ; 
but  here,  where  the  work  was  carried  on  through  a folid  rock,  the  gal- 
leries or  paifages  are  lofty,  and  generally  arched,  and  fo  broad,  that  fix 
perfons  may  walk  In  them  a-breaft.  That  the  Ro?nans  buried  their  dead 
long  before  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  is  out  of  difpute ; befides, 
the  Chriftians  wanted  no  fuch  fpacious  repofitories  for  their  dead.  The 
bodies  in  thefe  catacombs  were  depofited  in  cavities  on  both  fides  of  the 
vaults,  four  or  five  one  upon  another;  and  the  cavity,  when  full,  was 
clofed  up  with  a marble  flab,  or  with  tiles : but  as  mofl  of  thefe  are 
taken  away,  the  pagan  monumental  inferiptions  do  not  occur  fo  fre- 
quently here  as  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome^  where  many  of  thefe  cavities 
llill  remain  clofed  up.  The  pretended  bones  of  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
pofiably  to  inhance  the  refpedt  paid  to  them,  or  to  attradl  curiofity,  have 
been  removed  into  churches  and  confecrated  vaults  ; but  the  bones  now 
to  be  feen  here  lying  in  heaps  are  chiefly  the  remains  of  thofe  who  were 
fwept  away  by  the  terrible  peftilence  in  1656.  Inftead  of  confecrated 
tapers,  as  at  Rome,  the  guides  here  ufe  common  flambeaux.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  firft  vault  in  St.  Gennaro' 2,  catacombs  is  to  be  feen  a mar- 
ble bajjc-relievo  of  Si.yanuarius,  in  a reclining  pofture,  indicating  the  fpot 
where  he  had  lain  buried  fome  centuries.  Behind  it  is  St.  Severus's 
marble  feat,  clofe  by  the  grave  wherein  he  was  firft  depofited,  and  near 
it  this  diftich : 

Saxum,  quod  cernts,  fuppkx  venerare,  viator. 

Hie  divi  quondam  jacuerunt  oJ[a  Severi. 

‘ Traveller,  devoutly  venerate  this  ftone,  for  St.  Severus's  remains  were 
formerly  interred  here.’ 

\ 
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At  a little  didance  from  this  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Agrlppmo,  Lorenzo^ 
and  other  faints  j and  likewife  a mofaic  altar  in  a fmall  cavity  within 
the  wall.  The  guides  tell  us,  that  in  moft  places  there  are  three  gal- 
leries over  one  another.  The  palTages  branching  out  on  each  fide  are 
very  narrow  and  in  many  parts,  where  they  are  faid  to  extend  feveral 
Italian  miles,  are  walled  up  j robberies,  ^c.  having  been  committed  by 
banditti,  who  ufed  to  lurk  in  thefe  vaults.  Here  is  one  particular 
vault,  or  grotto,  of  fuch  a height,  that  the  roof  cannot  be  difcerned 
by  the  light  of  the  flambeaux.  In  another  large  empty  vault,  which  our 
guide  told  us  was  the  cathedral  in  the  primitive  times,  are  three  huge 
pillars,  which -feem  to  fupport  an  arch  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  and  near 
it  is  fliewn  a baptiflery,  with  the  mark  annexed  on  the  wall  near  it : 


IC  lixc 

im  ~j 


NI 


KA 


Thefe,  with  feveral  other  paintings  and  characters,  many  of  which 
are  disfigured  by  the  plafler  falling  off,  though  they  are  unqueftionably 
the  work  of  Chriftians,  the  Gothic  letters,  fhew  them  to  be  of  no 
great  antiquity. 

S.  Giacofno  degli  Spagnuoli  was  built  by  Don  Pedro  de  Polcdo,  vice-roy  S.  Giaccmo 

Naples',  whofe  tomb,  hy  Giov.  da  Nola,  is  a great  ornament  to  the 
church,  being  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  fculpture  in  all  Naples. 

The  fculpture  and  inlaid  work  at  the  high  altar  make  a very  noble 
appearance.  The  clock  of  this  church  ftrikes  the  hours  after  xho.  French 
and  Gerjnan  method  of  computation  ; and  indeed  in  Naples  there  are 
more  French  clocks,  as  they  are  called,  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy. 

S.  Giovanni  d Carbonara,  fo  called  from  Carbonara  i'd.mAy,  who  S.  Giovanni 
were  once  proprietors  of  a confiderable  eflate  in  this  part  of  the  city,  or  ^ 
from  the  charcoal  faid  to  have  been  formerly  burnt  near  it,  is  famous  for 
being  the  burying-place  of  Ladijlaiis  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  lord  of  Rome,  whofe  military  glory  was  fullied  by  an  \ng\o-  i„g!oo>-ius 
rious  death.  For  a phyfician,  whofe  daughter  was  the  king’s  miflrefs, 
being  bribed  by  the  Florentines,  poifoned  him.  This  poifon  was  admi-^^^ 
niflred  under  colour  of  a phyltre,  which  the  daughter  was  perfuaded  to 
give  the  king,  in  order  to  raife  his  love  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  to  fix 
it  unalterably  on  her.  Some,  indeed,  give  a'  different  account  of  this 
affair,  i\\zx.  Ladijlaus  hHiQgmg  Florence,  oifered  the  city  very 

favourable  terms,  upon  delivering  up  to  him  the  daughter  of  a phyfician, 
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the  report  of  whofe  beauty  had  inflamed  his  defires.  All  private  concerns 
being  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  public  welfare,  the  father  could  not  re- 
fufe  his  confent ; but  by  his  artful  management  the  conceflion  proved  fatal 
both  to  the  enamoured  monarch  and  his  beautiful  miftrefs,  as  is  related 
by  a Latin  hiftorian  : Et  ita  nova  Venus  ad  maritum  fuum  egrediebatur., 
cui  amove  defagra?2ti  cum  fe  permitteret,  ex  domejiico  mandato  mcalefcentes 
carnes  Judarioloperfricat  qua  re  venenum  in  utriujque  corpus  ed  penetravit 
vehementid.,  ut  inox  inter  mutuos  amplexus  ambo  expirarent. 

This  unhappy  end  of  Ladijlaus,  which  happened  in  1414,  little  agrees 
with  the  title  of  Divus,  or  Saint,  given  him  in  his  epitaph.  His  monu- 
ment, though  of  Gothic  architedure,  is  a grand  piece  i and  his  epitaph, 
in  Latin  verfe,  is  full  of  the  groffefl;  flattery. 

Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is  of  a mofl:  beautiful  white  marble, 
is  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Caracciolo,  the  favourite  of  king  Ladijlaus^ 
whofe  abilities  were  of  Angular  fervice  to  queen  "Joanna  the  fecond  ; but 
by  the  wicked  inftigation  of  the  dutchefs  of  Sejj'a.,  he  was  alfafTinated  in 
his  bed  on  the  night  of  the  25th  oi  Auguji,  1438,  as  appears  by  his 
epitaph. 

The  chapel  of  the  marquifes  de  Vico^  of  the  Caracciola  Rojfa  family, 
abounds  inmoft  exquifite  marble  ftatues  and  bajfo-relievd  s thofe  of  St.John 
theBaptifl.,  St.  Sebaftian,  St.  Luke^  St.  Mark.,  and  St.  George  are  by  Pietro 
di  Piata,  a Spaniard  j the  reft  by  Giov.  da  Nola,  Santa  Croce,  and  Cac- 
cavello.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Mirabella  family  are  feven  white  marble 
ftatues,  and  two  lions  j all  curious  pieces.  Stipio  di  Somma,  the  great 
favourite  of  Charles  V.  has  a noble  monument  in  the  chapel  of  that  name. 
In  another  chapel  is  an  admirable  Crucifixion,  by  Vafari ; and  in  the 
church  a ftatue  of  St.  Monica,  in  a black  habit.  The  hiftory-pieces 
painted  on  wood  in  the  veftry,  are  by  Vajari.  There  is  alfo  to  be  feen 
thePaJion  of  Chrijim  feven  exquifite  rnzxhle  baffo-relievo's,  which,  fold  up 
like  a fcreen,  and  were  a part  of  king  Ladijlaus^  baggage  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions, and  placed  on  the  altar  when  mafs  was  performed  before  him*. 

The  Augufiine  monaftery  near  S.  Giovanni  Batt.  Carbonara  has  a fine 
library,  furniftied  with  a great  many  Latin  and  Greek  manufcripts,  which 
were  the  gift  of  cardinal  Seripando. 

The  church  di  S.  Giovanni  Vangelifta  delPontano  derives  the  laftname 
from  its  noble  founder  Giovanni  Pontano.  On  the  walls  both  without 
and  within  this  church  are  feveral  moral  maxims  compofed  in  Latin  by 
Pontano. 

Miffon  has  publiftied  four  epitaphs  in  this  church,  compofed  by  Pon- 
tano for  himfelf  and  family,  which  are  all  accounted  mafterpieces 

* Here  an  account  of  miracles,  istc.  is  omitted  : whoever  is  defiroiis  of  fiich  an  enter- 
tainment, may  confult  the  Jefuit  Silvejier  Pidrafanta'^  Thaimafia, 

both 
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both  in  fentlment  and  expreffion.  That  on  his  daughter  Lucia  Ic  as 
follows : 

* T’limulm  Liicice  Ftlice. 

Liqutjli  pafrem  in  tenehris^  7?iea  Lucia,  pojlquam 
E luce  in  tenebras  Jilia  7'apta  mihi  es. 

Sed  ?ieque  Fu  in  tenebras  rapt  a es,  quin  ipfa  tenebras 
Liquifli,  & medio  liicida  fole  micas. 

Coelo  te  natam  afpicio,  num  Nata  parentem 
Afpicis  ? ajijingit  hcec Jibi  vana  Pater? 

Sola??ien  mortis  miferce,  Te  Nata,  fepulchrum 
Hoc  tegit,  baud  cineri  fenfus  meJJ'e  poteji. 

Si  qua  tamen  de  Te  fuperat  pars  Nata,  fat  ere 
Felicem  quod  Te  prima  juventa  rapit. 

At  nos  in  tenebris  vitam  luSluque  trahemus. 

Hoc  pretiutn  Patri,  Filia,  quodgenui. 

Mufce,  Filia,  luxerunt  Te  in  obitu,  at  lapide  in  hoc  luget  Te  Pater  tuus, 
quern  liquijii  in  fqualore,  cruciatu,  gemitu ; heu  / Filia,  quod  nec  morienti 
Pater  adjui,  qui  mortis  cordoliwn  tibi  demerem ; nec  Jbrores  ingemifcenti 
collachrymarentur  mijellce nec  Frater  fingultiens,  qui  fitienti  minijiraret 
aquulam ; nec  Mater  ipfa,  quce  collo  implicita,  ore  ainmulam  acciperet  in^ 
felicijfma ; hoc  tamen  felix,  quod  baud  multos  poji  amios  reviftt,  tecumque 
nunc  cubat.  Aji  ego  felicior,  qui  brevi  cum  utrdque  edormifcam  eodem  in 
conditorio.  Vale,  Filia.  Matri  frigefcenti  cineres  interim  caleface,  ut  poJl 
etiam  refocilles  ?neos. 

foannes  fcruianus  Pontanus  L.  Marties  Filice  dulcijf.  P.  qu<z  vixit 
Ann.  XIIII.  Men.  VII.  D.  XII. 

‘ My  deareft  Lucia,  fmee  thou  from  light  was  fnatched  into  darknefs, 

* to  thy  father  light  is  become  darknefs  : no,  thou  art  not  in  the  re- 

‘ gions  of  darknefs ; but  being  palTed  from  darknefs,  thou  now  fliineft 
‘ in  the  plenitude  of  light.  I behold  thee  amidft  the  celeftial  effulgence : 

* doft  thou,  dear  child,  look  down  on  thy  father  j or  is  all  a pleafing 

‘ illufion.  It  is  fome  folace  that  after  death  thou  lieft  in  this  tomb 

‘ but,  alas,  thy  dead  remains  are  quite  infenfible.  If  any  part  of  thee, 
‘ once  the  joy  of  thy  fond  parent,  furvives  the  grave,  let  it  own  thy 

‘ early  death  a happinefs,  whilft  a gloomy  life  of  forrow  and  grief  is 

‘ my  portion ; and  the  only  folace  I now  have  is  that  of  having  once 
‘ been  thy  father: 

* The  poet’s  playing  fo  much  on  the  word  tenebra,  is,  I think,  fomething  puerile.  I have 
omitted  the  other  fix  epitaphs  by  Pontanus  (which  the  author  has  tranferibed,)  and  given  this 
as  a fpecimen. 

! Thy 
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^ Thy  death,  my  Lucia^  the  Mufes  have  bewailed,  which  on  this 
‘ ftone  thy  wretched  father  laments,  whom  thou  haft  left  in  anguilh, 
‘ forrow,  and  continual  fighs  and  tears.  Alas,  alas,  my  child,  that  thy 
^ father  was  not  with  thee  in  thy  laft  moments,  to  alleviate  the  pangs 
' of  dying,  nor  thy  unhappy  fifters  to  echo  back  thy  dying  groans  with 
‘ their  fighs,  nor  thy  fympathifing  brother  to  allay  thy  thirft  with  a few 
' refreftiing  drops  of  cold  water ; nor  even  thy  difconfolate  mother, 
' who,  with  a fond  embrace,  would  have  received  thy  departing  foul 
‘ with  a kifs : who  in  this,  however,  was  happy,  that,  after  few  years, 
‘ file  again  enjoyed  the  fight  of  thee,  and  now  lies  in  the  fame  grave  j 
‘ but  greater  ftill  will  be  my  happinefs,  who  fliortly  ftiall  fleep  with  you 
‘ both,  and  the  fame  repofitory  fliall  hold  us  all  three.  Adieu,  my  child  ! 
‘ cherifii  thy  mother’s  cold  allies,  and  hereafter  perform  the  fame  kind 
‘ office  to  thofe  of  thy  affectionate  father.’ 


s.  Giovanni  The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  orlgi- 
Maggiore.  nally  a temple  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian^  in  honour  of  his  favourite 
Aniinoiis-,  but  by  Conliantine  the  Great  and  his  mother  Helena^  confe- 
crated  to  yohn  the  Baptiji.  They  who  derive  the  name  Parthenope^ 
which  the  city  bore  antecedently  to  that  of  NapleSy  from  Parthenopey  a 
Pheffalian  princefs,  affirm  that  her  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  this  church, 
being  brought  hither  from  fome  other  place ; but  the  following  cha- 
racters were  all  I could  perceive  on  it : 

t OMNIGENVJVREX  iUTOR 


PARTENOPEM  "EGE  TAViST 

From  the  word  t:ge  or  TEGE  in  the  laft  line,  this  inferip- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  epitaph ; but  I queftion  whether,  in  fuch  com- 
pofitions,  the  laft  word  Faufie  was  ever  ufed.  Befides,  the  favourers  of 
the  above-mentioned  opinion  muft  prefuppofe  the  middle  line,  whether 
St.  yohn  or  St.  yanuarius  be  meant,  to  have  been  done  by  modern  Chri- 
liians ; but  that  the  other  two  lines  are  a Lombard  or  Gothic  compofition, 
or  of  earlier  date,  without  any  difference  of  characters.  That  this  fa- 
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bulous  opinion  is  exploded  m-NapIes  itfelf,  appears  from  an  infcriptlon  on 
the  wall  under  the  ftone  above  defcribed,  which  was  put  up  by  the  Je~ 
Juits  in  1689  to  undeceive  the  credulous. 

The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Pappacodi  derives  its  lafl:  name  from  tire 
founder,  who  being  too  haflily  buried  vvhilfl  in  an  apople^iic  fit,  came 
to  life  again  : for  a relation  of  his,  upon  advice  of  his  friend’s  death, 
coming  pod  to  town,  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  opened  * three  days  after 
he  was  buried,  and  found  that  the  deceafed  had  bruifed  himfelf  by 
flruggling,  and  altered  the  pofture  in  which  he  had  been  laid  in  the 
coffin. 

Here  alfo  lie  two  excellent  bifhops  of  the  fame  family  ; one  of  which 
declined  the  offer  of  the  purple,  and  the  other  diflinguiffied  himfelf  by 
his  extraordinary  diffufive  charity.  Their  epitaphs  are  as  follows : 

Sigifmundo  Pappaciidce  Franc.  F.  Fropejenfium  Pmfuli,  Pdro  Opt.  & 
yurtfconfulto,  qui  cum  in  ccetum  Cardmalium  fuijfet  a Clemente  VII.  adfcitus^ 
maluit  in  patria  Epifcopus  vivere.  Heeredes  pof.  Vixit  ann.  LXXX. 
M.  VI.  D.  X.  Obiit  1536. 

‘ To  Sigifniund,  fon  of  Francis  Pjippacodi,  biffiop  of  Fropea^  who  to 
‘ his  noble  endowments  added  a confummate  knowledge  of  the  law  ^ 
‘ and  being  nominated  cardinal  by  Clement  VII.  rather  chofe  to  remain 
‘ a biffiop  in  his  own  country,  this  monument  is  erefted  by  his  heirs. 
‘ He  lived  fourfcore  years,  fix  months,  and  ten  days,  and  died  in  the 
‘ year  1536.’ 

Angelo  Pappacudce  Franc.  Fil.  Martoranenji  Epifcopo,  viro  ornatijf. 
qui  in  non  magnis  opibus  magnum  exercens  animum^  nulla  magis  in  re^ 
quam  in  aliorum  levanda  inopia  fuis  bonis  ufus  eji.  H^redes  B.  M.  Decejjit 
ex  mortalibus  Ann.  nat.  LXVI.  ab  ortu  mundi  redivivi  1537. 

* To  Angelo  the  fon  of  Francis  Pappacodi ^ biffiop  of  Martorano,  a 
‘ perfon  of  great  virtues  and  endowments,  whofe  beneficent  foul  em- 
‘ ployed  the  beff  part  of  his  moderate  income  in  relieving  the  Indigent, 

* Such  over-hafty  interments,  as  we  learn  from  P//V;y,  Hi/l.  Nat.  1.  xxvi.  c.  3.  were 
not  uncommon  among  the  ancients.  Was  it  not  the  deplorable  misfortune  of  Job.  Duns 
Scotus,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  DoSiorfubiilh.,  to  be  too  foon  put  into  the  ground  ? 
Was  not'  a perfon  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  foon  reftored  to  life  by  Jfdepiades  the  phvfician  ? 
And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Norman  lord,  Louis  de  Cirille.,  who  was  more  celebrated  for 
having  been  buried  three  times,  than  for  any  heroic  atchievements : It  is  matter  of  great 
concern  that  real  narratives  of  this  kind  Ihould  be  obfeured  and  bi ought  into  difrepute  by 
other  abfurd  fictions. 


. Giovanni 
'appacodi. 
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‘ this  monurtient  was  erected  by  his  heirs.  He  departed  this  bfe  in  the 
‘ fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Chriitian  ^537*’ 

The  front  of  the  church  abounds  with  Gothic  ornaments. 

In  the  church  di  S.  Giufeppe,  belonging  to  the  ’Jefuits,  are  four  Co^ 
rinthian  pillars,  of  a beautiful  grey  marble,  which,  though  fixty 
pahni  in  height,  and  nine  in  circumference,  are  each  of  one  block. 
Formerly,  in  the  Tribuna  hung  a large  pidiure  of  St.  Jofeph  with  the 
child  yefus  in  his  arms,  and  a groupe  of  angels,  by  Francefco  di  Marian 
a Neapolitan  ; but  this  is  removed  into  the  veflry,  and  its  place  fupplied 
by  one  which  far  furpalfes  it,  of  our  Saviour  when  an  infant,  and  his 
parents,  by  Amato.  On  the  right-hand  of  the  veftry  Is  a grand  altar- 
piece,  which  is  glazed  and  covered  with  a curtain,  reprefenting  St.  Xa^ 
vier  in  a very  devout  poflure,  by  Luca  Giordano who  alfo  painted  the 
other  pieces  in  the  chapel  to  which  this  fuperb  altar  belongs.  Oppofite  to 
it  is  another  altar-piece,  likewife  glazed, painted  by  de  Mattheis,  ex- 
hibiting the  virgin  Mary  and  her  divine  infant ; and  were  it  not  for 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  former,  a connoilTeur  fhould  not  omit 
feeing  this  church.  The  pulpit  is  of  marble,  finely  inlaid  with  precious 
flones. 

The  church  di  S.  Lorenzo  de'  Padri  Minori  has  a lofty  arched  roof, 
and  on  its  high  altar  the  flatues  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Antony,  and  St,  Lau- 
rence, finely  executed  by  Giov.  da  Nola.  The  three  baffo-relievo' s under 
them,  and  the  virgin  Mary  amidft  four  angels  over  thefe  three  flatues, 
are  by  other  artifls,  whofe  names  are  not  known.  On  one  fide  of  the 
altar  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  di  Padua,  built  from  a defign  of  Cofmo 
Fanfago,  which  is  worth  feeing  ; but  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  chapel  of 
the  Rojary,  in  which  are  two  pillars  of  ^erde-antico,  and  an  altar  of  in- 
laid work  of  lapii-lazidi,  topaz,  agate^  jafper,  and  other  gems.  At  the 
fides  of  the  chapel,  on  their  refpedlive  monuments,  {land  the  ftatues  of 
its  founders  Camillo  Cacace  and  his  wife.  Thefe  ftatues,  according  to 
the  ufual  phrafe,  want  only  fpeech,  and  are  the  work  of  Bolgi  da  Car- 
rara, a Roman. 

In  another  chapel,  from  its  foundrefs  queen  Margaretta  V.  confort  to 
Charles  III.  called  la  Reina,  lies  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  beheaded  in 
1347,  by  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Andrew,  w’ho  was  ftrangled.  Alfo  Robert  of  Artois,  with  his  wife  yoan-^ 
na  dutchefs  of  Durazzo  (both  poifoned  by  queen  Margaret)  tbgether 
with  a daughter  of  Charles  III.  Catharine  a daughter  of  the  emperor  ^- 
bert  I.  and  married  to  Charles  duke  of  Calabria,  and  Lewis  a fon  of 
Robert  king  of  Naples,  lie  here. 
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In  the  vedry  Is  fliewn  a pi<5lure  of  St.  yercm,  as  the  fird  piece  painted  rah.th-g 
in  oil  colours,  being  the  work  of  Cola  Antonio  de  Fiore ^ in  1436. 

The  invention  of  oil  colours,  of  which  the  Neapolitans  claim  the  ho- 
nour, is  more  jufUy  attributed  to  yohn  of-  Bruges^  otherwife  Van  Eyck, 
a Fleming,  who  was  both  a chymift  and  painter;  he  was  born  in  1370,  and 
died  in  1441,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one.  The  epocha  of  this  noble  inven- 
tion was  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  }^ear  1410,  tho’ 

Malvafia  of  Bologna,  in  order  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this  invention  to 
his  countrymen,  mentions  fome  paintings  in  oil  colours  of  a prior  date, 
with  the  year  and  the  painter’s  name  annexed.  However,  a fmdl  difference 
in  time  is  ofno  great  importance,  fince  it  is  certain  that  no  other  method 
but  painting  afrefco  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  was  known  before 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  a fubterraneous  chapel  under  the  choir,  the  coronation  of  Robert, 
by  his  brother  St.  Lewis,  is  painted  in  colours  by  Simon  of  Cremona, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1353  ; and  in  the  cloider  of  the  convent  Is  a 
tomb  embellilhed  with  admirable  bajfo-relievd s. 

In  the  refectory  of  this  convent  is  a fine  geographical  piece  of  the 
twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  the  famous  Sicilian  painter 
Luigi  Roderico,  being  a pefent  to  this  convent  from  the  count  d'  Olivares, 
when  vice-roy.  Here  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  annually  meet  to  deli- 
berate on  the  cudomary  free-gift  made  to  their  fovereign,  which  has  Liheralfm. 
often  exceeded  a million  and  a half  of fcudi,  or  crowns. 

S.  Maria  Ammnziata  is  one  of  the  fined  churches  in  Naples ; for  the  s.  Maria  An- 
eye  every  where  meets  with  noble  paintings,  datues,  monuments,  bajfo- 
relievo's,  &c.  The  gilding  only  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  chapel  be- 7/r 
longing  to  it,  cod  twenty-three  thoufand  crowns;  and  the  other  or- 
naments, enriched  with  lapis-lazuli,  cornelian,  jafper,  agat,  and  a pro- 
fufion  of  other  jems,  eighteen  thoufand  ducats  more.  In  thefe  computa- 
tions, and  in  common  difcourfe  at  Naples,  a ducat  is  equal  to  ten  Car- 
Imi  *.  The  plate  in  the  vedry  of  this  church  a few  years  fince  weighed 
above  twenty-one  thoufand  marks.  In  the  Teforo  is  an  admirable  tomb 
of  Alphofo  Sancio  de  Luna,  who  died  in  1564.  To  the  left  of  the  high 
altar  when  facing  it,  dands  the  datue  of  a lady,  holding  a death’s  head 
in  her  hand,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  it ; and  underneath  is  an  encomium 
on  her  virtue  and  beauty. 

Near  the  altar  is  the  following  epitaph  on  queen  yoanna  II. 

* Three  fhillings  and  four-pence  Sterling. 


^ VoL.  II. 
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La  Cafa  San. 
ta. 

Jts  wealth. 


yOANNM  II.  lliingarice.^  Hlerufalem^  Sicilies ^ Dalmatian,  Croatia^  Ra^ 
?nice  ^5  Service,  Galatice,  Lodomerice,  Comanire,  Bulgatd^que  Regince,  Provin- 
cice  & Folcalquerii  ac  Pedemontis  Comitifce,  Anno  Domini  M.CCCC. XXXV. 
die  II.  Menjis  Pebr. 

Reghs  ojjibus  ^ memoria,  fepulchrum,  quod  ipfa  moriens  hwni  delegerat, 
inanes  in  funere  pompas  exofa,  Regma  pietatem  fecuti,  & meritoriim  noti 
tmmemores  0eco7wmi  rejUtuendum  exornandum  curaverunt , magnijicientius 
pojitiiri,  Ji  licuijfet.  Amto  Dommi  M.  DC.  VL  Metif.  Maji. 


‘ To  the  memory  of  yoajina  II.  queen  of  Hungary,  yerufalem,  Sicily, 
‘ Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Ramia,  Servia,  Galatia,  Lodomeria,  Comania,  Bui- 
‘ garia ; countefs  of  Provence,  Folcalquier,  and  Piedmont,  this  monu- 
‘ ment  v/as  erected  the  2d  day  of  February,  1435. 

‘ This  plain  tomb^  chofen  by  herfelf  preferably  to  all  the  vain  pomp 
‘ of  obfequies,  the  magiftrates  have,  in  conformity  to  her  majefty’s 
‘ humble  piety,  and  in  regard  to  her  merits,  thus  repaired  without  or- 
‘ naments  : and  had  fplendor  and  magnificence  been  permitted,  they 
‘ fhould  not  have  been  wanting.  1606.’ 


Near  the  church-door  is  a little  ftatue,  holding  out  a label,  with  thefe 
worlds : 


PuriJJimum  Virginis  templum 
cajie  memento  ingredi. 


* As  thou  art  entering  the  pure  temple  of  the  Virgin,  let  thy  thoughts 
‘ be  pure  and  chafte.’ 


The  holpital  called  la  Cafa  Santa,  belonging  to  this  church,  was  once 
the  beft  endowed  in  the  whole  world ; for  its  annual  income  in  lands, 
tythes,  imports,  endowments,  interert  of  money,  I^c.  amounted  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  ducats,  or  as  fome  compute  it,  to  a million  of  Jcudi  -f-. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  expences  for  the  fick,  poor,  foundlings, 
and  other  charitable  ufes,  were  no  lefs ; fo  that  the  following  lines  over 
the  main  entrance  fay  no  more  than  what  is  rtridtly  true : 

* Mijfon  and  others  have  it  Roma,  but  erroneoufly,  as  is  evident  from  the  titles  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Hungary. 
f About  250,000/.  Sterling. 
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Lac  pueris^  Dotem  innuptisy  Velumque  pudicisy 
Datque  medelam  cegris  hcec  opuletita  domus. 

Hinc  merito  facra  ejl  illiy  qua  nupia,  pudicUy 
Et  ladians  3 orbis  vera  medelafuit, 

* This  wealthy  houfe  gives  milk  to  babes,  a portion  to  maids,  a veil 
^ to  nuns,  and  medicines  to  the  hck;  and  is  therefore  juftly  dedicated 
‘ to  her  who  was  a mother  and  gave  fuck,  and  yet  was  a pure  virgin, 

‘ and  brought  redemption  to  heal  the  world.’ 

The  children  brought  up  here  are  generally  about  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  in  number  j it  being  no  uncommon  thing  in  one  night  for 
twenty  infants  to  be  put  into  the  wheel  or  machine  which  ftands  open 
both  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of  them,  and  eight  wet-nuifes  at- 
tend every  day.  The  boys  are  brought  up  to  handicraft  trades,  and  fome 
even  to  the  church  j they  being,  notwithftanding  the  uncertainty  of 
their  legitimacy,  by  a bull  of  pope  Nicholas  IV.  declared  capable  of  holy 
orders.  The  girls,  as  they  grow  up,  according  to  their  capacities  or  in- 
clinations do  the  necelfary  work  of  the  hofpital,  are  employed  in  the  care 
and  inftrudlion  of  the  children,  entered  into  a convent,  or  married 
with  a portion  of  a hundred  or  two  hundred  ducats  3 and  this  lafi:  article 
has  formerly  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  ducats  per  annuniy  whilfi:  that  of 
the  foundlings  was  feldom  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand.  The  young  wo- 
men married  from  this  houfe,  in  cafe  they  are  left  widows  in  necefiitous 
circumftances,  or  forfaken  by  their  hufbands  3 or  if  the  marriage,  with- 
out any  fault  of  theirs,  proves  unfortunate,  are  intitled  to  a re-admiflion, 
and  have  a particular  apartment  allowed  them,  being  diftinguifiied  by 
the  name  of  Ritornate.  The  annual  amount  of  the  dov/ries  to  other 
women  with  which  this  houfe  is  charged  by  feveral  ancient  legacies  and 
foundations,  was  at  leaft  eighteen  thoufand  ducats  3 there  being  not  a few 
noble  families  whofe  daughters  at  their  marriage  received  two  or  three 
thoufand  dollars  from  this  hofpital.  The  phyficians,  furgeons,  apothe- 
caries, fervants,  ^^c.  flood  the  houfe  annually  in  fourteen  thoufand  ducats.  . 

The  difpenfary  belonging  to  it  is  extremely  well  worth  feeing.  To  the 
Cafa  Santa  belong  four  other  hofpitals,  one  of  which  is  2itPuzzuolo,  whi- 
ther, as  alfo  to  Lritoliy  great  numbers  of  patients,  about  three  hundred  at 
a time,  are  fent  thrice  every  fummer  to  the  warm  baths  and  fudatories, 
and  there  provided  with  food,  lodging,  and  necefifary  attendance  3 their 
flay  at  thefe  baths  is  limited  to  feven  days. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  hofpital  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Tailun  of  the 
when  it  proved  bankrupt  for  above  five  millions  of  ducats  3 upon  which 
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its  total  ruin  was  apprehended.  The  affair,  which  for  a long  time  had 
lain  concealed  like  fire  hidden  under  the  afhes,  in  the  year  1701  began 
to  difcover  itfelf,  and  was  at  length  brought  before  an  imperial  commif- 
fion  ; which  till  a total  difcharge  of  the  debts,  affigned  over  to  the  cre- 
ditors fo  much  of  its  income  as  to  referve  only  forty-two  thoufand  ducats 
a year  for  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital,  the  church  and  the  convent.  This 
has  reduced  the  girls  portions  from  two  hundred  ducats  to  fifty,  and  the 
other  expences  have  fuffered  a proportional  diminution ; even  a great 
part  of  the  filver  ornaments  of  the  church  (which  ftill  does  not  want 
for  fplendor)  has  been  difpofed  of,  in  order  the  fooner  to  emerge  from 
thefe  difficulties ; which  however  mufl:  be  a work  of  time. 

S.  Marla  del  S.  Maria  del  Carmine^  from  a fmall  chapel  is  become  a magnificent 

Carmine.  church  j the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  mother  to  the  unfortunate  Conradine, 
having  expended  on  it  all  the  wealth  which  fhe  had  brought  for  the 
ranfom  of  her  fon  then  a prifoner  at  Naples. 

Conradme  duke  of  Swabia  and  Frederick  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  (in 
the  infeription  erroneoufly  ftiled  Federico  d' AJburg  or  Habjburg)  lie  on 
the  right,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  behind  an  altar ; and  on  the 
wall  are  thefe  words : 


^i  giaccono  Corradwo  di  Stouffen,  figlio  dell’  Imperatrice  Margarita  ^ 
di  Corrado  Re  di  Napoli,  idtimo  de  Duchi  dell'  Imperial  Cafa  di  SueAa, 
Federico  d' AJburg  ultimo  de'  Duchi  d' Aujlria,  anno  MCCLXIX. 


‘ Here  lie  Conradine  of  Stouffen  fon  of  the  emprefs  Margaret  and  of 
‘ Conrade  king  of  Naples,  the  lafi:  of  the  dukes  of  the  imperial  houfe  of 
‘ Swabia  and  Frederick  d' AJburg  the  lafi:  of  the  dukes  of  Aujlria,  1 269.’ 


The  name  Margaret,  by  which  Conradine^  mother  is  here  called,  is  a 
proof  that  this  infeription  has  been  fince  fet  up  by  monks  unacquainted 
with  the  genealogy  of  thefe  two  illuftrious  perfons  : for  the  right  name 
of  Cofiradine's  mother,  who  was  a daughter  of  Otho  the  great  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhitie,  was  unqueflionably  Elizabeth. 
Her  fecond  hulbandwas  Maynhard  the  third  count  of  Firol-,  and  fiiedied 
in  the  year  1269.  Not  far  from  the  great  door  of  the  church  is  a round 
cavity  with  an  infeription,  fignifying  that  this  was  the  place  where  a large 
Crucifix  bov:s  cannon-ball,  at  the  fiege  of  the  city,  in  1439,  by  king  Alphonjo  of  Ara- 
its  head  to  a-  gQjj,  pierccd  through  the  cupola  of  the  church,  and  carried  away  the  crown 
of  thorns  from  a crucifix;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  head  of  the  image 
would  have  gone  wdth  it,  had  not  the  crucifix,  as  the  tradition  goes,  bowed 
its  head,  and  thus  avoided  the  blow.  The  ball  fbll  hangs  by  a chain 
before  the  high  altar,  and  the  crucifix  is  expofed  to  public  view  on  the 
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third  day  of  the  Chnjlfnafs  holidays,  and  every  Friday  in  the  month  of 
March.  In  this  ftory  the  queftion  is,  which  carries  moft  wonder  with 
it,  the  fortunate  prudence  and  forefight  of  this  wooden  image,  or  its 
fear  and  inability  to  fave  its  crown  and  avoid  fuch  danger,  otherwife  than 
by  ftooping  ? 

Here  alfo,  as  appears  from  feveral  infcriptions,  are  interred  the  bowels 
of  a great  many  vice-roys  5 among  which  are  Carpi  and  GallaSy  the  bo- 
dies Handing  in  their  refpedive  coffins  againft  the  veftry-wall.  The  roof 
of  this  church  is  finely  decorated  j and  in  the  cloyfter  of  the  convent  is 
to  be  feen  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  painted  i?i  frefco  by  Balducci, 

Here  alfo  is  the  ftatue  of  the  above-mentioned  emprefs,  improperly  called 
Margaret,  with  this  infcription  : 

Margarita  Aiignjice, 

Conradino  Filio  & Friderico  Nepoti  captivis 
Opitulatum  opihus  onujla  Neapolim  fejiindrat , 

Cum  Capite  plexos  reperijfet, 

Virili  quidem  animo  non  lachrymas  pro  illis, 

Sed  profujijjima  munera  ad  hoc  teniplum  exornandum  prof  undens, 

Ad  aram  hie  maximum  humandos  curavit, 

Familia  Carmelitana  ingentibus  ab  ea  divitiis  donata 
Fam  pice  benemerita  femper  arumnam  ploratura 
Ac  coelefem  pro  ta?itis  principibus  Imperatricem  Oratura 

P. 

Anno  Dorn.  MCCLXIX. 

‘ In  remembrance  of  Margaret  Augufla,  who  came  to  Naples  with 
' immenfe  riches,  to  redeem  her  fon  Conrade  and  her  nephew  Frederick 
‘ from  captivity  j and  finding  they  had  been  beheaded,  her  exalted  foul 
‘ above  fhedding  tears,  poured  forth  immenfe  donations  for  the  embel- 
‘ liffiment  of  this  churchy  in  return  for  fuch  munificence  Carmelite 
‘ monks  caufed  the  two  princes  to  be  buried  at  the  high  altar ; and  as 
‘ they  ffiall  ever  lament  the  lofs  fuftained  by  their  generous  benefadtrefs, 

‘ fo  ffiall  they  never  ceafe  to  offer  prayers  to  the  heavenly  emprefs  in  be- 
* half  of  the  two  virtuous  unfortunate  princes.  1269.’ 

That  the  Carmelites  owe  their  eftablifiiment  here  to  the  emprefs  Origin  of  the 
Elizabeth'?,  liberality,  is  ffiewn  by  Ricobaldi  of  Ferrara,  in  Hijloria  Im-  Carmelite  or- 
peratorutn,p.  1 181,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  this  order  made'^'^^' 
any  figure  in  Europe  before  the  thirteenth  century.  But  father  Hardouin 
the  Jefuit  far  overffiot  the  mark  in  affeiting  (in  Antiquis  Numifmatibus 
Regum  Francor.  p.  645.)  that  the  Carmelites  were  not  in  being  before  the 
year  1300.  It  is  ftrange,  that  a perfon  of  his  orthodoxy  ffiould  decry’ 
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the  fuppofed  origin  of  thefe  monks  who  pretend  to  derive  it  from  mount 
Carmel  z-nA  the  prophet  Elijah  efpecially  as  his  implicit  devotion  to  the 
papal  chair  and  its  infallibility  has  led  him  into  the  moft  ridiculous  and 
unwarrantable  politions  in  fupport  of  it.  Pope  Innocent  XII.  on  occalion 
of  the  difputes  concerning  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Carmelite  order,  if- 
fued  a mandate  enjoining  perpetual  filence  to  both  ddesj  which  certainly 
according  to  the  tenets  of  his  church  ought  to  have  been  a rule  of  con- 
dud;  to  father  Hardouin^  had  he  not  conftrued  this  proceeding  of  the 
Pope  to  be  an  indication,  that  both  opinions  feemed  to  him  of  equal 
weight.  But  from  this  time  no  devout  Roman  catholick  will  prefume  to 
combat  the  abfurd  opinion  of  the  Car?nelite  order’s  being  inflituted  by 
Elijah,  as  , pope  BenediB  XIII.  has  now  determined  the  affair  in  favour  of 
that  order. 

Place  'where  In  the  above-mentioned  cloyfter  they  alfo  fhew  the  place  where  Tomafo 
commonly  called  Majfaniello,  the  famous  ufurper,  was  fhot  in 
the  year  1 647  j and  the  area  which  was  as  it  were  the  theatre  on  which 
he  aded  his  mock  reign  of  eighteen  days,  is  near  this  church,  and  at 
prefent  a market  for  meat  and  vegetables.  It  is  a pity  that  a grand  area 
which  might  be  fo  great  an  ornament  to  the  city  fhould  be  taken  up 
with  fheds  for  fhops,  &c.  Almofl  in  the  centre  of  this  market  Hands 
the  Capella  della  Croce,  on  the  fpot  where  the  two  above-mentioned 
princes,  Conradine  and  Frederick,  were  beheaded  and  buried,  till  the  em- 
prefs  Elizabeth  caufed  their  bodies  to  be  removed  to  St.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine. According  to  Parrino,  Sarnelli,  Mijfon,  &c.  the  porphyry  pillar 
above  the  altar  has  this  diftich  infcribed  on  it : 

Ajiuris  ungue  Leo  pullum  rapiens  Aquilinum^ 

Hie  deplumavit  acephalumque  dedit. 

* The  Aft  iirian  lion  felzing  a young  eagle  plucked  off  his  feathers  and 
‘ left  him  a headlefs  trunk.’ 

But  this  alfo  is  manifeftly  falfe,  the  letters  on  that  pillar  indicating  only 
the  maker’s  name ; and  thefe  words.  Hoc  opus  - - - Neapolitanus  are 
above  all  others  diflindly  legible.  On  the  wall  is  an  old  piece  of  paint- 
ing injrefco  of  the  cruel  execution  of  prince  Conradine,  &c.  in  which  is  a 
figure,  with  a hatchet  lifted  up,  Handing  behind  the  judge,  who  fits  on  a 
chair  of  Hate  pronouncing  fentence  on  the  princes  ; pofiibly  alluding  to 
what  has  been  intimated  by  fome  hiHorians,  that  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders, 
from  a deteHation  of  fuch  injuHice  immediately  flew  the  judge  who  had 
pronounced  the  fentence.  Riccobaldi  of  Ferrara  in  his  Hiftoria  Impera-- 
torum,  relates,  that  Conradine  was  playing  at  chefs  when  the  fentence 
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was  notified  to  him;  and  that  fome  time  (modicum  ternporis)  was  allowed 
him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  Some  are  for  exculpating  pope  Clement  IV. 
for  having  advifed  Charles  of  Anjou  to  put  Conradine  to  death,  by  this 
laconic  way  of  reafoning,  ‘ The  life  of  Conradine  is  the  death  of  Charles^ 

‘ the  death  of  Conradine,  the  life  of  Charles,'  and  affirm  that  Pope  died  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  prince.  But  could  it  be  fhewn,  that  Clement  IV. 
was  actually  dead  before  the  execution,  he  might  neverthelefs  have  given 
fuch  villainous  and  bloody  advice  immediately  upon  the  imprifonment  of 
Conradme,  who,  a few  days  after  the  lofs  of  the  battle  on  the  23d  of 
Aiiguji,  fell  into  his  enemies  hands : and  fuch  an  infliigation  is  laid  to  the 
Pope’s  charge  by  fo  many  impartial  writers,  that  without  the  mofl  folid 
proofs,  it  cannot  with  candor  be  queftioned 

The  above-mentioned  Carmelite  church  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded  with  another  called  Madre  di  Dio,  delli  Scalzi  Carmelitani,  which 
for  its  ftupendous  altar,  far  furpaffing  any  in  all  Naples,  and  valued  at  a 
hundred  thoufand  jcudi,  dcferves  particular  notice.  There  is  fcarce  any 
gem  to  be  named  which  is  not  feen  there.  On  the  fore  part  of  it  is  a incomparable 
Ipedtive  view  of  a palace  or  temple  with  ftatues  of  gold  and  ba[fo-relie-^^*‘^'^’ 

•uo's  placed  alternately  before  it.  The  tabernacle  is  equally  fuperb,  with 
a flower-piece  of  Pietre  Commejfe,  made  at  Florence,  in  the  centre.  The 
ten  green  and  white  pillars  of  jafper  are  very  great  ornaments  to  it.  Every 
part  abounds  with  lapis  lazuli,  which  in  fome  places  is  the  ground  in 
which  other  gems  are  inferted.  The  candleflicks  and  all  other  orna- 
ments of  the  altar  are  likewife  of  inlaid  gems  fet  in  gilt  brafs,  as  are  alfo 
even  the  doors  which  open  on  each  fide  into  the  choir. 

On  one  of  thefe  doors  is  a redifh  brown  agat  with  white  veins,  fo  Reprefentation 
exactly  reprefenting  the  fituation  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  an 

the  late  duke  of  offered  thirty  thoufand  crowns  for  it.  This«^«/. 

brings  to  my  mind  the  agat  in  the  imperial  Mujeum  at  Vienna,  on 'which 
is  a natural  reprefentation  of  the  city  of  Buda.  Of  king  Pyrrhus's'  agat, 
on  which  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  were  very  plainly  difcernible,  I fhall 
fpeak  on  another  occafion.  Indeed,  the  infinite  variety  of  ftains  and 
Ihades  on  agat  and  marble  may  well  be  fuppofed  fometimes  to  form  a 
faint  refemblance  of  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  But  I return  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  Carmelite's  church,  defigned  by  Dionyjio  Lazari,  and 
executed  by  fome  Germans  and  Flemings.  The  pavement  and  the  bal- 
iuftrade  before  it  are  of  the  mofl:  beautiful  marble’,  and  as  beautifully  inlaid. 

Behind  the  altar  are  three  large  pictures  very  well  worth  feeing  ; one  by 
Paolo  di  Matteis,  reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary  invefling  the  devout  Simon 

• Smemonta  and  Spondanus  are  the  hiftorians  of  the  greatefl;  note  who  have  undertaken 
to  vindicate  the  Pope  ; but  of  their  impartiality  Siruv  gives  no  advantageous  idea,  term- 
ing them  in  his  hiftory  of  the  German  empire,  "(r.  21.  §.  8.  ) Court  Sycophants. 
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Stccc  with  the  habit  of  the  order.  The  other  two,  by  a brother  of  the 
convent,  called  Luciis,  are  the  adoration  of  the  wife  men  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Ihepherds,  at  the  manger.  On  the  right  hand  in  returning  from 
the  high  altar  is  a very  large  painting  of  the  battle  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain near  Prague  by  Giacomo  del  Po,  in  which  he  has  taken  care  not  to 
omit  father  Do?ne?iico  with  his  crucifix,  mounted  on  a fiery  fieed.  The 
memorable  adtions  of  the  moft  eminent  Carmelite  monks  are  written 
in  golden  letters  on  large  fcrolls  of  paper  which  are  hung  up  againft  the 
church  wall.  In  the  fine  chapel  of  S.Terefa  a filver  ftatue  of  that  faint,  fix 
palmi  in  height,  hands  on  the  altar  wdth  the  ridiculous  ornament  of  the 
golden  fleece  about  the  neck.  The  convent  to  which  this  church  be- 
longs is  a fine  ftrudture  j and  its  difpenfary  well  worth  feeing  for  its  com- 
St.  Terefa  pleat  order  and  contrivance,  and  the  elegancy  of  the  galli-pots  and  vef- 
fleece.  which  are  all  of  fine  porcelain. 

S Maria  del-  church  of  5.  Maria  della  Concordia  is  interred  Gafpar  Beneme- 

la  Concordia.  once  king  of  Fez,  who  afterwards  renounced  Mahometifm ; he  lived 
to  the  age  of  a hundred  years,  and  died  in  1641.  All  the  infeription  on 
his  tomb-hone  is, 

Sepulchrum  hoc  Gajparis  Benemerini  Inf  antis  de  FeZj  & ejus  familice  de 
Benemcrino^ 

* This  Is  the  burying-place  of  Gafpar  Benemerini  prince  of  Fez^  and 
• of  his  family  the  Benemerini.' 

Round  his  arms,  which  are  the  moon,  a har,  a fword  and  a cable,’ 
are  thefe  words : 

Laus  Tibi  Jefu  ! Virgo  Mater,  quod  de  pagano  Rege  me  Chriflianum 
fecifli. 

‘ Praife  be  to  thee,  O Jefus,  and  thou  virgin  mother,  by  whom  of  a 
‘ pagan  king,  I was  made  a Chrihian.’ 

In  the  banner  hanging  near  it  are  the  letters.  R.  F.  \Rex  FeJfanusP]  and 
under  the  banner  a heart  with  thefe  letters  in  it  BV^  and  on  the  wall 
is  the  following  epitaph  ; 


D,  0,  M. 
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D.  O.  M.  B.  M.  V. 

Gafpar  ex  Serenifjima  Benemerina  familia,  vigejimus  fecundus  in  Africa 
ReXy  dum  contra  fyrannos  d Catholico  Rege  arma  rogat  auxiliariay  liber 
efeStus  d ‘Tyrannide  Machometiy  cujus  impiam  cum  labie  Joaiijerat  legeniy  in 
Catbolicam  adfcribitury  Numidiam  provide  exofus  pro  Philippo  III.  Hifpa- 
niarum  Monarcha,  pro  Rudolpho  CcefarCy  quibus  earns,  prceclare  in  hareii- 
cos  apud  Belgas  Pannonofque  feevit  armatus.  Sub  Urbano  VIII.  Eques 
Commendator  Immaculate  Conceptionis  Deiparce  creatur,  ^ Chrifttams,  He- 
roiciSy  Regiifque  virtutibus  ad  immortalitatem  anhelans,  centenarius  hie  mor- 
tale  reliquity  & perpetuum  cenfum  cum  penjo  quater  in  hebdomade  tncruen- 
turn  Mif  'a  Jacrijicium  ad Juam  offerendi  mentem.  Anno  Domini  MDCXLL 

* To  God  the  greateft  and  beftof  beings.’  ‘ To  the  bleffed  wicgmMary.' 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Gafpar  of  the  moft  noble  family  of  the  Benemerini, 

* t^enty-fecond  king  in  Africa,  who,  whilft  he  was  foliciting  fuccours 

‘ from  the  Catholick  king  againft  tyrants,  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
‘ of  Mahomet,  whofe  impious  law  he  had  fucked  in  with  his  milk,  and  ad- 
‘ mitted  into  the  Catholick  church  j afterwards  detefting  Africa,  he  dif- 
‘ tinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Philip  III.  Spain  and  the 

‘ tmpQTOT  Rodolphy  who  both  honoured  him  with  particular  favours,  in  the 
‘ wars  againft  the  hereticks  in  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary.  Under  Ur- 

* VIII.  he  obtained  a Commanderie  in  the  order  of  the  immaculate 
‘ conception  of  the  mother  of  God  ; and  having  pafted  forward  towards  a 
‘ blefted  immortality  in  an  uniform  courfe  of  chriftian,  heroic  and  royal 
‘ virtues;  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  he  put  off  mortality,  and 
‘ left  a perpetual  revenue  for  four  unbloody  facrifices  of  the  mafs  to  be 

performed  weekly  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  1641.’ 

The  family  of  the  Bellimerini  or  Benemirini,  which  had  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne  of  Fez  and  Morocco  above  three  hundred  years, 
within  thefe  two  laft  centuries  have  feen  themfelves  deprived  of  their 
power.  Leo  Africanus  [lib.  iii.  c.  38.)  praifes  the  liberality  and  zeal 
Ihev/n  by  them  in  their  profperity,  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
fciences. 

S.  Maria  di  Donna  Reina  was  built  by  queen  Mary  wife  of  Charles  II.  S.  Maria  di 
king  of  Naples,  who  alfo  defired  to  be  buried  here;  the  epitaph  on  her 
tomb  is  modern  and  begins  Corpus  Marie,  See.  Among  the  beft  paint- 
ings in  this  church  may  be  reckoned  thofe  of  our  Saviour’s  feeding  five 
thoufand  men  in  the  wildernefs,  and  the  marriage  at  Cana,  both  by  Gior- 
dano, who  has  here  alfo  moft  naturally  imitated  a piece  of  iron  work. 
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The  high  altar,  on  which  are  two  filver  ftatues  as  big  as  the  life  is  now 
juil:  finilhed,  as  are  alfo  fix  mafterly  marble  ftatues  of  faints,  defigned 
for  the  nave  of  the  church,  each  of  which  'coft  twelve  hundred  Jcudi. 
In  this  church  is  a filver  pyx  richly  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  Here 
are  alfo  fome  very  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  Solimene.  A large  cleft 
caufed  by  an  earthquake  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  roof  of  this  church; 
and  to  the  frequency  of  thofe  concuffions  it  may  poffibly  be  owing  that 
fo  few  churches  with  arched  roofs  are  to  be  feen  in  this  city, 
s.  Maria  In  the  church  di  S.  Maria  Donna  Romit a feveral  fine  pieces  of 

Donna  Ro-  painting ; particularly  the  beheading  of  ’John  the  Baptiji^  near  the  high 
altar ; and  oppofite  to  it  Derodias^  daughter  delivering  his  head  to  her 
mother  in  a charger.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  finely  decorated  with 
painting,  fculpture  and  gilding. 

^ Maria delle  Jq  the  church  di  S.  Maria  Delle  Grazie  de'  Padri  Girolamitani  are 

fome  excellent  pieces  in  painting  and  fculpture.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
moft  noble  baJfo-reJievo  in  the  Giuftiniani  chapel,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^ 
reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary^  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen  lamenting 
over  a deadChrift.  On  feftivals  thehigh  altar  is  covered  with  a filver  P^/- 
liotto.,  and  other  rich  ornaments.  On  each  fide  of  it  are  feen  the  fine  fta- 
tues of  S.  Pietro  Gambacurta  di  Pi  fa  and  St.  Jerom^  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro, 
On  the  right-hand  near  the  altar  ftands  a wooden  image  of  St.  Onuphrius 
naked ; but  care  is  taken  to  lengthen  his  beard  down  to  his  knees. 
Among  the  many  fine  tombs,  that  of  Fabricio  Brancacio  is  particularly 
worth  feeing. 

Under  a bajfo-relievo  of  the  Annunciation,  I read  with  fome  furprife 
the  following  verfe : 


Krmarkahle 
titles  of  the 
•virgin  Mary. 


Nata,  Sorory  ConjuXy  eadem  Genitrixque  Tonantis. 

‘ Daughter,  fifter,  fpoufe,  and  mother  of  the  Thunderer.’ 


In  the  veftry  are  fome  good  paintings  infrefco-,  and  the  pavement  is 
of  very  beautiful  tiles  of  all  colours. 

MaHrLfad  convent  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  delle  Spagnuole  was  founded  by 

duiena  delle  Donna  Ijdbella  d'  Alarmiy  marchionefs  della  Valky  for  SpaniJIo  proftitutes 
Spagnuole/ar  inclined  to  forfake  their  debauched  life. 

deling  of  S.  Maria  Nuovd  is  adorned  with  fuch  fine  paintings 
s.  Maria  Nu-  and  gilding,  that  it  pafles  for  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  churches  in 
Naples.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Grazia,  the  Pallioto  and 
almoft  all  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  are  of  filver.  The  robe  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  drefied  is  almoft  entirely  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
rubies  of  a very  extraordinary  fize,  and  other  jewels.  In  the  Capella  di 
4 Graziano 
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Graziano  is  an  Ecce  Hctno  by  Giovanni  da  Nola ; it  is  cut  in  wood,  but 
the  fculpture  is  inimitable.  The  Capella  del'  Beato  Giacobo  della  Marca 
is  likewife  worth  obfervation  : in  it  is  a monument  ereded  in  honour  of 
Urban  VI.  who  was  a Neapolitan ; and  likewife  the  tomb  of  Don  Carlo 
dAujlria^  (whofe  original  name  was  A?iida)  a fon  of  the  king  of  Eimis^ 
who  was  converted  to  Chrijiianity.  Without  it  is  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Na-  Acm.ntof?z. 

who  rofe  by  his  merit  through  the  feveral  ranks  from  a private  man  Navaro. 
to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanijh  army ; but  refenting  the  delay  of 
the  court  of  Spain  to  ranfom  him  when  taken  prifoner,  he  renounced  his 
natural  fovereign,  and  entered  the  fervice  of  France.  He  accompanied 
Lautrec  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  againft  Naples.,  where  being  again 
taken  prifoner,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  executed 
as  a rebel  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Others  affirm  that  he  was  ftrangled 
in  the  night,  when  he  was  feventy-five  years  of  age,  after  having  furvived 
that  peffilence,  which,  a few  weeks  before,  had  made  fuch  dreadful  ha- 
voc in  Lautrec's  army.  The  epitaph  of  this  warlike  perfon  is  as  follows : 

OJJibus  & memoriae 

PETRI  NAVARRM  CANTABRI, 

Solerti,  in  expugnandis  iirbibus  arte  clarijjimii 
Gonfalvus  Ferdinandus  Ludovici  Filius, 

Magni  Go7ifalvi  Nepos,  Suejfcs  PrincepSy 
• Ducem  Gallorum  partes  fecutum 

Pio  fepulchri  jminere  honejlavit, 

^umn  hoc  m fe  habeat  praclara  virtusy 
Ut  vel  in  hojie  fit  admirabilis. 

* Sacred  to  the  remains  and  memory  of  Pedro  Navarro,  a Spaniard, 

* excellently  {killed  in  the  attack  of  fortrelTes  and  the  military  art,  Gon- 

* falvo  Ferdinand,  6cc.  ereded  this  monument,  though  he  had  deferted 
‘ his  country,  and  entered  into  the  French  fervice  ; for  bravery  and  virtue, 

‘ though  in  an  enemy,  cannot  but  raife  our  admiration.’ 

Oppofite  to  it  lies  Lautrec  himfelf,  with  this  epitaph  : 
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S Maria  del 
I’arto. 


ODEiro  FUXIO  LAUTRECCO 

Gonfalvus  Ferdinandm  Ludovici  Fil.  : 

Cordub.  Magni  Gonfahi  Nepos, 

^uni  ejm  ojfa^  quamvis  hojiisy  in  avito  facello., 

Ut  belli  fortuna  tiderat, 

Sine  honor e jacere  comperijjety 
Htmanarum  mijeriarum  memor 
Gallo  Dud  Hifpanus  Princeps  P. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Odef  Foulx  deLautrec^  ^.French  general,  Gonfaho 
‘ Ferdinand,  a SpamJJj  prince,  and  grandfon  of  the  gvtdXGonfalvo  of  Cordova, 

‘ hearing  that  his  enemy’s  remains,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  lay  in  an 
‘ obfcure  old  chapel,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  viciflitudes  of  human 
* life,  erected  this  tomb.’ 

As  Laufrec  died  of  the  peftilence,  his  body,  like  that  of  a common 
foldier,  was  buried  in  the  land  ; but  a Spaniard,  prompted  by  the  hopes 
of  a round  fum  of  money  for  the  ranfome  of  it,  dug  it  up,  and  brought 
it  to  Naples  j where  his  avidity,  however,  was  difappointed,  the  guar- 
dians of  Lautrec's  children  wifely  refuling  to  diminilh,  in  fuch  an  unavail- 
ing purchafe,  the  little  fortune  the  old  general  had  left  behind  him.  It 
lay  a long  time  unburied,  till,  as  appears  by  the  epitaph,  the  duke  di 
Sujfa  caufed  a tomb  built  at  his  own  expence  for  Lautrec'^  remains, 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  a monument  of  his  own  generolity  and  hu- 
manity. 

Near  the  high  altar  lies  buried  a lady  called  Johanfia,  and  in  her  epi- 
taph fbled  the  daughter  of  "John  king  of  Aragon,  and  fecond  wife  of 
Ferdinand  I.  king  of  JeruJalem  and  Sidly,  who..died  in  1517. 

The  church  of  St.  Maria  del  Parto  belongs  to  the  fuburb  Chiaja,  in 
the  Mergellina,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  the  multitudes  of 
fillies  to  be  feen  here  emerging  out  of  the  water.  Frederick  king  of 
Naples  bellowed  a parcel  of  lands  near  this  place  on  Sannazario  the  poet, 
who  at  firll  had  fo  mean  an  idea  of  the  gift,  that  he  compofed  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Scribendi  Jludium  mihi,  Frederice,  dedijli, 

Ingenium  ad  laudes  dum  trahis  omne  tuas  j 
Ecce  fuburbanmn  rus  ^ nova  pradia  donas 
Fecijli  Vatem,  nunc  facts  Agricolam. 
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‘ Great  Frederick^  by  thee  I was  firfl  made  a poet,  and  to  thy  praife 
‘ were  all  my  talents  confined ; but,  by  giving  me  thefe  dirty  acres, 
‘ thou  haft  reduced  me  from  a Poet  to  turn  Farmer.’ 

However,  he  afterwards  became  fo  enamoured  with  this  rural  retreat, 
that  he  not  only  built  here  a moft  elegant  palace,  but  frequently  men- 
tions it  in  his  poems  with  raptures,  as  in  this  paftage : 

O’  lieta  Piaggia^  0 foUtaria  Valle 
O’  accolto  Monticel^  che  mi  difendi 
jy  ardente  Sol^  con  le  tue  ombrofe  fpalle^ 
i \ O’  frefcOy  e chiaro  rivOy  che  dJfcendi 

, ( ‘ Nel  ‘verde  pi-ato  trd  Jiorite  fpondey 

E dolce  ad  afcoltar  mormorio  rendiy  &c.* 

. * O blifsful  folitude  ! delicious  vale  ! 

, ‘ O ever-verdant  hill,  whofe  tufted  brow 

* From  noon-tide  fun  with  cool  refrefhing  lliade 

‘ Defends  me  wand’ring  o’er  the  devious  plain  j 

‘ Where  thro’  the  verdant  mead  a cryftal  ftream  ^ 

* Runs  murm’ring,  and  reflefts  each  beauteous  flow’r 

‘ That  crowns  its  banks,  cooling  the  ambient  air.’ 

Rupis  0 facrcCy  Pelagique  Cujios 
Villa  Nympharum^domuSy  & propinquce 
Doridisy  Regum  deem  una  quondam 
Deheieeque. 

‘ O fweet  retreat ! the  haunt  of  rural  nymphs, 

' Who  guard  the  facred  rock  and  neighb’ring  main, 

* Once  the  delight  of  kings,  who  in  thy  fhades 

* Forgot  the  toils  of  empire.’ 

• 

The  deftru6lion  of  this  njillay  with  all  its  rural  improvements,  by 
Philibert  prince  of  Orangey  general  to  Charles  V.  was  very  near  to 
hvtdk  Sannazarids  htsivt. 'y  and,  by  way  of  confolation,  he  afterwards 
built  on  the  fame  fpot  a church,  which  he  confecrated  al  Santif- 
fimo  parto  della  Gran  Madre  di  Dio  y ‘ To  the  moft  holy  parturition  of 

* Vide  Sarnelli  Guida  de'  porejlieriy  p.  222. 

t On  hearing  that  this  prince  had  loft  his  life  in  a battle,  he  faid  with  no  little  joy. 
La  V mdetta  d Apollo  ha  fatto  Marie.  ‘ Well  done,  ALarSy  thou  haft  revenged  Apollo's  caufe.’ 

the 
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‘ the  great  mother  of  God:’  and  alfo  compofed  three  canto’s  on  the 
fame  fubjedl. 

Sannazario,  or  as  he  ufed  to  ftile  himfelf,  ABtus  Sincerusy  died  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  1 532,  (not  in  1 530,  as  his  epitaph  fays)  and  in  the  feventy- 
third  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  here  in  a beautiful  tomb  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a maftei-picce  in  fculpture.  At 
the  top  S>annazario\  bufto  is  placed  between  two  winged  angels,  or 
Cupids ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  monument  is  an  admirable  bajfo- 
relievoy  reprefenting  Fauns,  nymphs,  and  fatyrs  linging,  and  playing  on. 
all  kinds  of  inftruments.  Neptune  is  alfo  to  be  feen  here  ; for  SanJiazario 
was  the  firfl;  who  wrote  pifcatory  and  marine  eclogues.  On  each  fide 
ftand  two  lage  ftatues,  one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Minerva : but  offence 
' having  been  taken  at  the  introducing  of  pagan  deities  into  churches, 

and  the  removal  of  thefe  exquifite  pieces  being  apprehended,  they  were 
faved  by  the  artifice  of  making  them  pafs  for  the  images  of  David  and 
'Judith.  The  whole  is  the  workmanfhip  of  Girolamo  Santa  Croce,  a Nea^ 
politan ; but,  by  reafon  of  his  untimely  death,  the  finifhing  hand  was 
put  to  the  flatues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  by  Poggibonzo  of  Tdujcany,  who 
was  a Servite  monk  in  the  convent.  Under  the  bufto  of  the  poet  are 
thefe  words : 

ACTUVS  SINCERVS. 

Above  the  bajfo-relievo  are  thefe  letters : 

D.  0.  M. 

‘ To  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings.’ 

And  under  it  the  following  diftich  by  cardinal  Bembo: 

Da facro  cineri  jlores',  hie  ilk  Maroni^'  ‘ 

Sincerus,  Musa  proximus,  ut  tumulo. 

Vix.  A?jn.  LXXII.  Obiit  M.  D.XXX. 

* Here  refts  Sincerus,  (ftrew  the  facred  place 

‘ With  flow’rs  !)  who  next  in  fame  to  Maro  liv’d  ; 

‘ And  dying,  wifh’d  his  afhes  might  repofe 

‘ Near  that  immortal  bard,  whofe  mufe  he  lov’d. 

* He  lived  to  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  died  in  the  year  153®** 

* Virgil'^  grave  is  fhewn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  church. 
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But  the  epitaph  which  he  compofed  for  himfelf  was  as  follows : 

■ ABius  hie  fitm  ejl.  Cineres  gaudete  fepiiltiy 
Jam  vaga  poji  obitm  Umbra  dohre  vacaf. 

* Here  ASiius  lies;  his  allies  here  enjoy 
^ A calm  repofe,  whilft  happily  enlarg’d, 

‘ His  fleeting  fpirit’s  free  from  every  pain/ 

His  relations,  however,  though  Abfiuss  own  writings  bear  fufficient 
teftimony  of  his  religious  fentiments,  did  not  think  proper  that  thefe 
ambiguous  lines  fhould  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a Chriftian  poet  *. 

In  the  above-mentioned  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Pario  are  likewife  two  s.  Maria  deJ 
ftatues  of  white  marble  of  St.  Jamei  the  apoftle,  aod  St.  Nazarids  the 
martyr,  both  by  father  Poggibonzo.  They  are  far  from  being  defpicable 
pieces  ; but  greatly  inferior  to  the  Apollo  and  Minerva  at  Sannazarios 
tomb.  In  the  firfl  chapel  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  into  the 
church  is  Michael  the  archangel,  painted  by  Leonardo  di  Pi/ioja.  The 
angel’s  face  is  faid  to  be  copied  from  Don  Diomede  Caraffa  bifhop  of  Ari~ 
mo ; and  the  female  features  given  to  the  dragon,  which  he  tramples 
under  foot,  by  the  fame  cardinal’s  diredlion,  in  order  to  difplay  the  tri- 
umph of  his  continency  over  the  allurement  of  female  charms,  reprefents 
a lady  who  had  a paffion  for  him  ; and  as  her  name  was  Vidioria  Fenofa^ 
the  words  Fecit  Vidloriam,  Allelujah,  are  faid  to  allude  to  it.  But  the 
whole  affair,  if  it  be  true,  feems  either  the  refult  of  private  revenge  for  a 
repulfe  the  cardinal  had  met  with,  or  of  an  idle  oftentation,  rather  than 
any  proof  of  rational  piety  and  real  virtue. 

Near  Michael  and  the  dragon  is  an  old  piece  of  painting,  reprefenting 
the  Lord’s-fupper,  where  Chrift  and  his  difciples  are  fitting  on  chairs, 
otherwife  it  is  no  bad  piece.  The  encounter  between  a cat  and  a dog 
under  the  table,  would  have  better  become  fome  ludicrous  piece,  though 
one  cannot  help  being  pleafed  with  the  livelinefs  of  the  expreflion.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  good  pieces  in  frefco ; moft  of  which  were  done  at  the 
expence  of  a father  of  this  convent,  whofe  liberality  hath  been  honour’d 
with  the  following  infeription  : 

* There  is  nothing  in  the  fentiment  that  is  inconfiftent  with  Chriftianity  ; but  probably 
it  was  the  Romijh  doftrine  of  Purgatory  that  caufed  this  epitaph  to  be  rejected-. 
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S.  Maria  de’ 
Sangri. 


S.  Maria 
della  Sanita, 
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Sacratn  hanc  <xdem 
ABii  Sinceri  Sannazarii 
DomiciliOi  Poefiy  Pumuh 
lllujirem 

Elegantibus  pi5iuris  ac  pavimento 
lithojirato 

Pat.  Mag.  Angelm  M.  Nappi 
Neapolitanus 
Anno  M.  DCl  C. 

^od  propriis  expenjis  illujiricrem 
Reddi  curaverity 

Cateri  hujus  Conventus  alumni 
Fratri  fuo  bene  merejiti  PP. 

‘ Father  Maejlro  Angelo  Maria  Nappi y a native  of  Naplesy  having  in 
‘ the  year  1609,  at  his  own  expence,  to  this  church  famous  for  the  re- 

* iidence,  poetry,  and  tomb  of  Adfius  Sincerus  Sannazarioy  added  the 
‘ embellifhments  of  fine  paintings,  and  a variegated  marble  pavement  i the 
‘ monks  of  this  convent,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  generofity  of  their 

* brother  have  eredled  this  memorial/ 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  owes  its  name  to  the  Paujily-i 
pean  hole  or  cave,  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  ftands. 

At  the  high  altar  of  this  church  are  fix  admirable  pillars  of  black  and 
white  marble. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pietd  de  Sangri  wants  a proper  light ; 
but  otherwife  makes  a fine  appearance,  abounding  in  ftatues  and  curious 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Sangro  family. 

At  the  great  altar  ftand  two  beautiful  pillars  of  porphyry. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Sanithy  which  belongs  to  the  Domi-^ 
nicanSy  are  thirteen  fmall  cupola’s  over  fo  many  altars,  all  finely  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  The  eight  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  on  the  high 
altar  are  of  rock  cryftal,  each  a foot  high,  yet  cut  out  of  a fingle  piece. 
It  is  alfo  enriched  with  a great  number  of  fapphires,  and  other  precious 
ftones.  The  pulpit  is  an  exquifite  inlaid  work  of  marble  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  In  the  veftry  are  twelve  cryflal  candlefiicks,  made  by  Marino 
Converjoy  a monk  of  the  convent,  who  being  employed  in  a work  of 
rock  cryftal,  which  was  to  fill  the  whole  fiont  of  the  great  altar,  was, 
a few  years  ago,  prevented  by  death.  Here  alfo  are  fliewn  a crucifix 
and  feveral  pyramids  of  cryflal,  and  nineteen  large  filver  buflo’s  of  faints, 
with  their  reliques  inclofed  in  them  j fourteen  filver  candleflicks,  each 
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above  fix  feet  high  \ a very  fmall  cafhet  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  on  one 
fide  of  which  is  the  paffion  of  Chrift,  of  fuch  fine  workmanfliip,  that 
in  the  bofom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  opens  with  two  folding  doors, 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  feen  within  the  compafs  of  a fil- 
ver  two-pence  j the  whole  is  of  wood.  In  the  cafket  is  alfo  kept  an- 
other reprefentation  of  Chrift's  crucifixion  on  mount  Cahary,  coin- 
pofed  of  emeralds  and  other  gems.  On  an  ojienjh'ium  ftands  a lit- 
tle filver  ftatue  of  Noah  with  a girdle  of  emeralds,  and  on  his  flioulders 
a model  of  the  ark  in  gold  fet  with  diamonds.  Over  it  is  a filver  dove, 
at  whofe  wings  hang  two  ear-rings  with  two  fapphires  in  each,  being  the 
offering  of  a princefs  who  devoutly  took  them  from  her  ears  and  pre- 
fented  them  to  this  church.  On  the  where  the  confecrated  wafer 

lies,  the  fun  is  finely  reprefented  with  his  golden  beams,  the  radiancy 
of  which  is  heightened  by  the  blaze  of  diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies  with 
which  they  are  fet.  The  church  and  the  convent  are  built  on  an  afeent, 
fo  that  a great  part  of  the  former,  and  even  fome  pillars  are  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Theoutfide  of  the  roof  is  flat  and  paved  with  fmall  flones.  The 
profpedt  from  thence  towards  the  fea  and  mount  is  extremely  beau- 

tiful. Before  the  refedory  is  an  orangery  in  the  open  air ; and  the  trees 
are  of  an  uncommon  growth  and  fize.  When  I vifited  this  convent  it 
was  with  fome  pleafure  I faw  a hundred  and  ninety-fix  fathers  and  no- 
viciates fupping  together  with  great  decency  and  elegancy  of  behaviour. 
As  it  was  a faff,  the  allowance  was  a flice  of  bread  and  three  apples.  But 
the  Superior  or  provincial  and  the  Prior  had  a larger  portion  of  bread 
and  fix  apples  a-piece.  The  difpenfary  belonging  to  this  convent  is  very 
large  and  well  contrived  : it  is  alfo  furnifiied  with  feveral  elaboratories 
and  fome  gally-pots,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael.  The  General  of  the 
Dominicans  has  an  annual  income  of  eighteen  thoufand  ducats,  befides 
extraordinary  prefents,  which,  from  the  great  regard  paid  him  as  prefi- 
dent  of  the  inquifition,  even  by  cardinals,  and  the  greatefi:  officers  of  the 
papal  court,  mufl  be  no  inconfiderable  addition. 

S.  Martino  belongs  to  the  Carthiijians,  and  ftands  in  the  higheft  parts, 
of  the  city,  except  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo  j whence  it  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived what  a glorious  profped  they  enjoy  over  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
the  city,  the  port,  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  country  towards  Vefuvio  and 
Paujilypo.  Though  no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  this  place,  a 
church  ftands  open  without  the  convent  for  that  fex  to  perform  their 
devotions  in.  The  church  which  the  monks  frequent  has  few  equals. 
The  deling  is  painted  with  hiftorical  pieces ; and  in  the  front  of  the 
choir  is  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift,  and  the  twelve  apoftles,  hy  La nf ran co, 
who,  whilft  he  was  employed  by  thefe  fathers,  had  a falaryof  thirty or 
crowns  a-day,  and  was  elegantly  entertained  at  the  expence  of  the  con- 
VoL  II.  II  h h vent. 
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vent.  The  Pieta  over  the  grand  entrance  is  by  the  cavaliere  Mojfimo^ 
and  the  tv/elve  prophets  painted  in  oil  colours,  with  the  buflo’s  of  Mofes 
and  Elias  by  the  celebrated  Giufeppe  di  Ribera,  commonly  called  Lo 
Spagnoletto  •,  who  has  hgnalized  his  fkill  in  this  convent  by  above  a hun- 
dred pieces.  On  the  cieling  of  the  choir  where  the  monks  afiemble  at 
mafs  Giiifepmo  d' Arpino  and  Giov.  Berardino  a Sicilian,  have  in  conjunc- 
tion difplayed  the  delicacy  of  their  pencils.  In  this  choir  is  alfo  to  be 
Fo7!:ous  ptClure  feen  the  celebrated  Nativity  of  Chrift  by  Guido^  for  which  the  fathers 
^ Kheni.  thoufand  ducats,  and  have  b^en  more  than  once  offered  twelve. 

thoufand.  But  a fociety  which  boads  of  having,  during  the  life  only  of 
Frofufe  ex-  Supcrior,  laid  out  five  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in  paintings,  fculp- 

tures  and  plate,  feldom  expofe  their  curiofities  to  fale.  Here  are  alfo  four 
other  mafier-pieces,  all  reprefenting  ^\cLord's  Supper  \ one  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Ribera,  another  by  Amiibal  Caracci  the  third  by  Paolo 
Veroncfe,  and  the  fourth  by  the  cavaliere  MaJJimo.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  church  are  alfo  by  feveral  eminent  mafters  whom  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  mention,  Az.  Belifario,  Fignoli,  Giov.  Batt.  Caracci, 
tho.  c2i.v2i\\Qct  Calabrefe,  Demenichifio,  Faccaro,  Giordano,  See.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  beautiful  figured  marble,  and  the  wall  of  pietre  commejfe.  The 
high  altar,  tho’ already  above  ahundred  thoufand fciidi  have  been  expended 
on  it,  is  far  from  being  finiflied  j and  to  judge  by  the  model  it  will  be  a work 
of  incomparable  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  fieps  near  the  vefiry 
were  defigned  by  the  cavaliere  Cofmo,  the  painted  perfpedtive  by  the  ca- 
valiere ViAani,  and  the  figures  by  the  cavaliere  Majjimo.  The  clofets 
in  the  vefiry  are  worth  feeing  for  their  inlaid  work  in  cane  ; fome  repre- 
fenting fcriptural  hiftories,  others  landfcapes,  ^c.  Giufepino  d' Arpino  has 
painted  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift  on  the  cieling  ; the  perfpedlive  piece  is 
by  Viviani,  and  Peter  s denial  of  his  mafter  by  Caravaggio.  The  arch 
before  the  two  Fefori  or  treafuries  is  finely  painted  in  jrejco  by  Majjimo, 
and  here  a child  is  particularly  admired,  fo  boldly  painted  as  hardly  to 
be  difiinguifiied  by  the  eye  from  a bajfo-relievo  in  a raifed  piece  of  fculp- 
ture.  In  the  Ferojb  Vecchio  is  likewife  fome  excellent  inlaid  work  of 
wood  i and  the  pavement  reprefents  all  kinds  of  figures  in  marble.  The 
paintings  in  Jrejco  are  hy  Lanfranco,  Majjimo,  and  Spadaro-,  and  on  the 
cieling  are  feveral  extremely  natural  imitations  of  fiffures  and  cracks. 
The  riches  fhewn  in  thefe  treafuries  are  hardly  to  be  deferibed.  Among 
other  things  here  are,  a globe  of  Lapis  Lazuli  of  the  bignefs  of  a child's 
head,  an  amethyft  a fpan  broad  and  a fpan  and  a half  in  length,  and 
four  turquoifes  on  the  convex  fide  equal  to  a walnut ; a great  number  of 
large  filver  bufto’s,  a filver  fiatue  of  St.  Martin  with  a ring  on  one  of 

* In  this  piece  Chrift  is  reprefented  ftanding,  and  the  difciples  kneeling  round  him- 
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the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  fet  with  a ruby  of  the  fize  of  a large  hazel- 
nut, which  cannot  be  furpafied ; four  pearls  and  as  many  topazes  of  a very 
uncommon  fize  ; a filver  fiiatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  ftanding  on  the  moon 
with  a dragon  at  her  feet,  almofi:  as  big  as  the  life  j two  mother-of-pearl 
fhells,  as  large  as  a fmall  difh  mofi:  beautifully  painted  ; gold  and  liiver 
chalices,  lamps,  candlefticks,  flower-pots,  and  the  like,  without  number. 
But  what  particularly  deferves  notice  is  a little  altar  fupported  by  filver 
pillars,  with  a pyx  reprefenting  the  fun  reftingon  one  pillar,  the  beams  of 
which  and  the  pillar  are  covered  with  faphires,  rubies,  turquoifes  and 
other  gems  s fo  that  this  piece  alone  cofl:  forty  thoufand  fcudi.  Here  is 
alfo  to  be  feen  Spagnoletto’s,  celebrated  Piefd,  for  which  he  received  four 
thoufand  ducats,  but  at  prefent  valued  at  ten  thoufand.  Amidfl:  fuch 
fplendid  objects  the  rotten  bones  and  other  reliques  kept  wfithin  glalTes 
with  infcriptions  fliewing  to  what  faint  each  piece  belongs,  make  but  a 
very  fcurvy  appearance. 

The  convent  has  a grand  fquare  cloifter  built  under  the  infpedlion  of 
the  cavaliere  Cofmo  Fojifago  ; it  is  adorned  with  fixty  pillars  of  white  Car- 
rara marble  : the  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble  difpofed  in 
a variety  of  figures.  Within  the  area  of  the  cloifter  is  a burial-place  for 
the  monks,  which  is  feen  through  a baluftrade  ornamented  with  death’s 
heads  and  other  emblems  of  mortality  cut  in  marble.  The  number  of 
monks  in  this  convent  is  only  fix ; and  to  each  of  them  is  afligned  an 
apartment  wainfcotted  with  cedar,  very  well  furniftied,  and  adorned  with 
fine  paintings;  and  alfo  a garden  with  a marble  fountain,  planted  with 
all  kinds  of  efculent  herbs,  fruit,  and  flowers.  The  prior’s  apartment  is 
very  fpacious  and  magnificent,  confifting  of  feveral  rooms,  embellilhed 
with  a very  valuable  colledion  of  paintings,  defigns,  and  feveral  geogra- 
phical pieces.  Here  is  a fmall  pidfure  on  wood  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour,  highly  efteemed,  and  faid  to  be  done  by  Michael  Afigelo.  The 
piece  is  very  fmall  and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it ; bu%  contrary 
to  nature,  reprefents  our  Saviour’s  head  quite  upright,  inftead  of  being  re- 
clined like  that  of  a dying  perfon.  This,  like  that  piece  at  the  Borghefc 
palace  at  Rome^  is  faid  to  be  done  from  the  life,  a perfon  being  put  to 
death  on  the  crofs  for  that  purpofe  ; and  with  equal  probability.  Tho 
ilory  of  Parrhajius  * putting  a perfon  to  a death  by  tortures,  that  having 
fuch  an  objedl  before  hirn  he  might  the  more  naturally  paint  a Prome- 
theus^ may  poffibly  have  given  rife  to  this  groundlefs  charge  againft  Mi- 
chael Angelo-,  who  was  a man  of  no  bad  morals,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  a piece  of  barbarity ; and  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  copied  it  to  greater  advantage. 

* Vide  ‘Junius  de  piBura  veterum. 
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In  the  apartment  of  the  Prior  of  this  convent  is  a very  pretty  marble 
groupe  by  Cofmoy  of  the  virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jefus  in  her  arms, 
and  yohn  the  Baptiji  kifling  his  feet.  Our  Saviour  is  reprefented  fmiling 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  yohn'%  head,  as  if  they  were  playing  together ; 
whilft  the  virgin  mother’s  looks  mod:  exquifitely  exprefs  her  fweet  com- 
placency at  their  innocent  fportivenefs.  The  library  confifts  of  feledt  books, 
to  the  value  of  fix  thoufand  ducats ; the  deling  is  painted  ia  frefco  by 
VivianOy  RafaelinOy  and  Spadaro.  The  convent’s  difpenfary  is  alfo  well 
contrived,  lofty,  and  painted  /;z  ft-efco the  pavement  is  of  painted  tiles, 
and  all  the  medicines  are  kept  in  porcelain  velTels.  Here  is  alfo  a beau- 
tiful colledion  of  corals  j and  in  the  anti-chamber  are  four  white  marble 
bufto’s  of  the  feafons. 

Church  di  The  church  and  convent  di  Monte  Oliveto  are  endowed  with  a yearly  re- 
Mcnite  Oh-  g,jp  ^gj^  thoufand /<rW/,  the  donation  of  a gentleman  whofe  name 

\S'MGurello  OjigUuy  as  is  commemorated  in  the  following  infeription. 

D.  O.  M.  Gurello  Amdliee  Neapol.  hujiis  Regni  Logothetez  ac  Rrotono- 
tarioy  fummee  apud  Ladijlaum  Regeniy  oh  fidem  eximiam,  auBoritatiSy  adeo 
lit  Jeptem  film  Comites  viderit,  fortunatifiimiiSy  idemque  pientifiimusy  qui 
JEdes  has  confinixity  patrimonio  donatOy  Ordo  Olivetaniis  Pietatis  ergo  F.  C. 

‘ Sacred  to  God  the  greatefl  and  befl  of  Beings,  and  to  the  memory 
* of  Gurello  Origlia  of  NapleSy  recorder  and  prothonotary  of  the  king- 
‘ dom,  who  for  his  capacity  and  fidelity  was  in  fuch  high  efteem  with 
‘ king  LadifiauSy  that  his  feven  fons  were  created  counts,  and  (his  prof- 
‘ perity  being  equal  to  his  piety)  built  and  endowed  this  church  and 
‘ convent,  the  order  of  OUvetans  have  in  gratitude  eredted  this  inferip- 
‘ tion.’ 


Allphonfo  the  femid  had  fuch  an  affedlion  for  the  monks  of  this  con- 
vent, that  he  not  only  frequently  took  a repaft  with  them,  and  fame- 
times  even  waited  at  the  fecond  table  where  the  lay-brothers  eat ; but 
among  other  more  fubftantial  marks  of  his  cordial  affection,  conferred 
on  them  the  caftles  of  Teveronay  ApranOy  and  Peponay  with  their  civil 
and  criminal  jurifdi<ftion3.  Thefe  benefadtions  are  recorded  in  the  in- 
feriptions  in  the  refedlory  and  on  his  monument  near  the  high  altar. 
€apella  del  In  the  Capella  del  Conte  di  Ferranuova  is  a moft  beautiful  marble  altar, 
Conte  di  Ter-  the  Work  of  Benedetto  da  Majano,  an  eminent  Florentine  fculptor  of  the 
lanuova.  ^ century.  Here  alfo  lies  Mario  Curiaky  a youth  in  great  favour  with 
king  Alphotifo  I.  who  even  honoured  him  with  the  following  epitaph  of 
his  own  compolition. 
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fiiit  Alfonfi  quondam  pars  maxima  Regis  Epitaph  by 

Marius  hdc  tnodicd  nunc  tumulatur  humo.  king  Alphon- 

fo  I. 

^ Within  this  narrow  tomb  lies  Marius^  who  once  poffefled  king  AU 
* phonjo's,  better  part.’ 

In  the  Origlia  chapel  is  a reprefentation  of  a dead  Chrlft  with  feven 
perfons  lamenting  over  the  body,  fome  kneeling  and  others  Handing,  of 
terra  Cotta  or  a kind  of  plaller,  painted  in  natural  colours;  it  is  the  work 
oi  Moldavino  da  Modena^  an  ingenious  fculptor,  who  lived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  afliHants  reprefent  feveral  eminent 
men,  then  living : NIcodemus  is  perfonated  by  Giovanni  Pontano,  ^ofeph 
of  Arimathea  by  Giacomo  Sannazaido,  and  two  others  by  Alphonjo  II. 
king  of  IS'aples,  and  his  fon  Ferdinand. 

On  the  right  hand  near  this  chapel  is  an  incomparable  ba[fo-relievo  of 
the  annunciation  by  the  above-mentioned  Benedetto  di  Majano.  The 
countenance  of  the  angel  dawns  with  celeftial  joy  and  benevolence,  and 
the  virgin’s  attitude  and  looks  exprefs  a mofi;  amiable  mixture  of  ferenity, 
humility,  and  a modefl  baflifulnefs. 

In  the  Folofa  chapel  is  -o  be  feen  an  ingenious  perfpedive  of  intarfia- 
tura  or  inlaid  wood  by  Frd  Giov.  Angelo  da  Verona  Olivetano,  who  ex- 
celled in  this  branch,  and  lived  in  Vajari's  time  ; that  is,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century. 

The  ba[jo-relievo  reprefenting  the  nativitv  of  Chrifl  in  the  duke  of 
Arnalfi'%  chapel,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Picolcmini  d' Aragona^  is  ac- 
counted a mafler-piece  in  fculpture  ; and  by  fome  attributed  to  the  fa- 
mous Donatello.,  and  by  others  to  Rojellino  of  Florence.  The  latter  is, 
however,  univerfally  allowed  to  have  defigned  and  executed  the  fuperb 
monument,  in  this  chapel,  of  Maria  of  Aragon.,  a natural  daughter  of 
king  Ferdinand,  and  dutchefs  of  Amalfi. 

In  the  lame  chapel,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pavement,  is  alfo  this 
epitaph  : 

Conftantia  Davala  & Beatrix  Piccolominea  Filia,  redditis  quee  funt  cceli 
ccelo,  &“  quee  junt  terre^  terrae,  ut  Jemper  uno  vixere  animo,  & Jic  uno  condi 
tumulo  voluere.  O beatam  & mutui  amoris  conjlantiam  t 


‘ Here  in  one  grave  are  depofited  the  remains  of  Conftantia  Davala 
t and  Beatrice  Piccolomini  her  daughter,  who,  having  rendered  to  heaven 
< the  things  which  were  heaven’s,  and  to  the  earth  the  things  that  wjere 
t earth’s,  as  they  had  but  one  foul  while  living,  defired  to  be  united  in 
death.  Happy  patterns  of  a conflant  and  mutual  affe<Hion  !’ 
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Each  of  the  before-mentioned  chapels  has  fomething  remarkable, 
and  every  where  affords  fome  entertainment  to  the  admirers  of  painting 
and  fculpture.  In  the  veftry,  belides  the  fine  paintings  by  Vapirt,  the 
fliiines  and  clofets  reprefent  caflles,  landfcapes,  and  other  pieces  of  per- 
.fpedlives,  fo  well  executed  in  wood  inlaid,  as  fcarce  to  be  paralleled. 

The  organ  in  this  church  is  faid  to  have  coft  four  thoufand  fcudi^  and 
is  greatly  cried  up  here  j but  as  to  this  noble  inftrument,  both  for  makers 
and  performers  on  it,  all  nations  muft  yield  to  Germajiy. 

The  convent  library  owes  its  foundation  to  Alphonfo  II.  who  alfo  en- 
riched it  with  fome  good  vellum  manufcripts,  ftill  in  being  j of  which 
the  principal  are,  i.  The  Bible,  in  a fmali  folio,  written  in  1476,  hy  Mat-^ 
ihias  MoraviuSy  finely  illuminated,  &c.  2.  Another  ancient  manufcript 

of  the  Bible,  in  two  large  volumes  in  folio.  3.  St.  Bernard'?,  works. 
4.  St.  yerom's  epiflles,  and  his  commentary  on  Ifaiah.  5.  The  lives  of  the 
faints  in  two  volumes  folio.  b.Thehiftory  of  the  tranflations  of  the  bodies 
of  St.  BenediSi  and  St.  Scholajlicay  8cc.  On  the  front  is  this  infcription  : 

Biis  ad  Dei  cultiim  ftudiis  ne  ‘vel  hora  frujira  teratur,  Bibliotheceie  hem 
eredhis! 

‘ This  library  was  erected  for  the  improvement  of  religious  fludies, 
‘ that  not  an  hour  may  be  mifpent,  but  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
.*  God.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  profpedl  from  the  library  and 
the  upper  flory  of  this  convent.  It  is  alfo  famous  for  making  the  beft 
Neapolitan  foap,  which  brings  in  a very  confiderable  profit  to  the  fo- 
ciety. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sacro  Mo?ite  della  Pieta,  which  amounts  to  fifty 
thoufand  ducats,  is,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  lent  in  fums  not  exceed- 
ing ten  ducats,  on  equivalent  pledges,  without  intereft;  for  many  wealthy 
perfons,  who  either  want  opportunity ; or  are  not  inclined  to  make  pur- 
chafes,  or  lend  on  intereft  or  mortgages,  place  their  fortunes  here ; 
partly  for  fecurity,  and  partly  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor.  The  build- 
ing was  defigned  by  the  Cavaliere  Fo?itana,  and  cofi;  feventy  thoufand 
feudi.  As  for  the  marble  ftatue  of  Pieta  or  Charity,  eredled  on  the 
front  of  the  chapel,  it  is  a fufficient  commendation  of  it  to  fay,  that  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Bernini. 

S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  by  an  infcription  formerly  on  the  facade,  which 
in  16S8  was  demolillied  by  an  earthquake,  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a temple  of  Cajlor  and  Pollux,  and  built  by  Julius  Farfus,  a freed 
man  of  Augujlus,  and  procurator  of  the  fea-coafts  about  Naples.  Of  this 
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noble  piece  of  antiquity  there  are  ftill  remaining  two  pillars,  two 
fine  ftatues,  fome  pedcftals,  ^c.  feveral  marble  fragments  having  been 
ufed  for  the  pavement  of  this  church.  The  tradition,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Peter,  the  ftatues  of  Pollux  and  Cajior  fell  from  the  top  of 
this  flructure,  has  given  rife  to  the  following  diftichs,  which  are  to  be 
feen  on  the  left-hand  of  the  entrance,  near  two  mutilated  flatues : 

Audit  vel  furdus  Pollux  cum  Cajlore  Petrum, 

Nec  ?nora  pracipiti  marmore  uterque  ruit. 

‘ The  deaf  ftatues  of  Cajior  and  Pollux  heard  Peters  voice,  and  im- 
mediately  the  idolized  marble  fell  down  headlong  from  the  top  of  thia- 
edifice.’ 

And  on  the  right : 

Pyndaridas  vox  fnijj'a  ferit,  palma  Integra  Petri  ejl 
Dividit  at  tecum,  Paule,  trophaa  libens. 

‘ With  one  word  Peter  vanquifiies  the  martial  fons  of  Pyndarus ; but 
' thee,  Paul,  he  willingly  admits  as  his  partner  in  this  vidlory.’ 

The  fculpture  about  the  high  altar  of  this  church  is  exquifite,  and 
the  tabernacle  is  of  inlaid  gems.  On  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the 
princes  di  S.  Agata  is  a fine  marble  ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  with  her 
divine  infant,  and  two  perfons  in  a pofture  of  adoration,  who  reprefent 
Antonio  Ferrao  and  his  fon  Cajkr,  both  princes  of  S.  Agata. 

In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Purita  are  four  mod:  beautiful  fta- 
tues of  the  cardinal  virtues,  among  which  Prudence  is  the  bed;  executed. 

The  walls  of  S.  Gaetano’s  chapel  are  almod:  entirely  covered  with  vo- 
tive pieces,  and  reprefentations  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  which, 
by  the  interceffion  of  that  faint,  have  been  delivered  from  pain,  or  re- 
flored  to  their  natural  functions.  This  church  abounds  in  the  fined; 
paintings ; for  thofe  pieces  only  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  vedry  are 
valued  at  eighteen  thoufand  Jcudi.  The  mod  admired  among  them  are 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  the  charadter  of  young  Pobias,  and  cardinal  Bembo 
in  that  of  St.  Jerom  This 

* Formerly  it  was  ufual,  among  celebrated  painters,  to  introduce  even  in  fcripture-hiftory 
pieces  the  portraits  of  their  relations,  moft  efteemed  friends,  or  eminent  perfonages  of  their 
time.  At  the  altar  of  the  parifh-church  of  Wittenberg,  is  the  Baptifm  of  Chrift,  by  Luke 
Cranach,  where  the  fpedtators  confift  of  perfons  then  very  well  known,  and  painted  in 
an  exaft  likenefs ; but  Cranach's  wife,  who  extremely  importuned  her  hufband  that  ftie 
might  be  one,  is  drawn  with  her  back  to  the  fpedator.  The  marriage  of  Cana,  Ihewn  at 
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This  is  an  excellent  copy  from  an  original  by  Raphael^  and  the  paint- 
ing in  frefco  in  the  veftry  is  by  the  celebrated  Solimene.  In  the  area 
before  this  church  Hands  a bronze  ftatue  of  St.  Gaetano  on  a very  lofty 
pedeftal,  with  an  infcription. 

The  church  of  S.  Ratrizia.,  though  it  be  fmall,  is  exceeding  fplendid  ; 
near  a hundred  and  forty  thoufand  fcudi  having  been  expended  on  it. 
The  tabernacle  is  of  furprifing  richnels,  and  the  paliotti^  or  coverings  for 
the  altar,  are  of  filver.  The  veftry  is  finely  painted,  as  the  veftries  of 
Naples  generally  are,  being  little  inferior  to  the  fineft  churches  in  other 
countries.  This  church,  together  with  the  adjoining  convent,  belongs  to 
the  Be?iediBine  nuns  j and  behind  the  altar  is  a window  which  looks 
into  their  choir 

The  church  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  was  built  by  the  celebrated  architect 
Nmiyfio  Bartolomeo.,  and  the  front  would  have  an  uncommon  air  of 
grandeur,  were  the  tower  on  the  right  built  to  correfpond  with  that  on  the 
left  fide.  The  church  is  divided  into  three  ifles  by  two  ranges  of  gra- 
nate  Corinthian  pillars,  each  of  whicii  coft  a thoufand  ducats,  being  cut 
out  of  one  block,  though  twenty-four  pahni  high,  and  eleven  in  cir- 
cumference. The  roof,  indeed,  is  not  arched,  but  finely  decorated 
with  fcalpture  and  gilding.  At  the  high  altar  is  a curious  piece  of  i%- 
re?iti?ie-'Noik,  and  the  front  of  the  table  is  done  on  a ground  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  There  is  fcarce  an  altar  in  this  church  which  is  not  adorned 
with  the  works  of  the  moft  eminent  fculptors  and  painters ; fo  that  it 
may  be  ranked  among  the  greateft  curiolities  of  Naples.  The  veftry 
exhibits  feveral  noble  monuments  of  the  admirable  fkill  of  Guido  Rhe7n\ 
Ncmenichino.,  Giofeppino.,  the  two  BaJJani's^  &c.  The  veftments,  the 
filver  and  gold  utenlils,  the  chalices,  the  palliotti,  the  jewels,  and  variety 
of  other  things  of  value,  that  lie  ufelefs  here,  are  not  to  be  feen  without 
aftoniftiment  and  concern } but  the  moft  valuable  piece  is  a filver  ciboriot 
or  pyx,  Vv^eighing  eight  pounds,  which  is  fet  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  Here  is  alfo  a tabernacle  made  in  the  form  of  a canopy,  fup- 
ported  by  four  angels,  all  of  filver ; but  the  pyx  is  of  maffy  gold.  In 

Venue,  has  in  it  the  faces  of  the  moft  celebrated  Italian  muficians  of  the  time  when  it  was 
painted.  Albert  archbiihop  of  Mentz  is  acciifed  of  fetting  up  in  the  cathedral  a ftatue  of 
liis  miftrefs  to  icprefent  the  virgin  Mary  ; but  thefe  artifices  are  not  a modern  refinement : 
for  Praxiteles,  according  to  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  miftrefs  ad- 

mired and  worftiipped  in  his  fuppofed  ftatue  of  Venus  of  Cnidos ; and  the  beauty  of  the  ce- 
lebrated courtezan  Phryne  of  Phebes  induced  moft  of  the  Grecian  painters  to  make  her  fit  for 
their  piifturcs  of  the  goddefs  of  love.  Vid.  Clemens  Alexandr.  in  Protrept.  ad  gent.  p.  22. 
Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having  publicly  confecrated  the  image  of  a proftitute  under 
the  title  of  the  goddefs  of  liberty,  Cic.  pro  Dorn,  c,  Hanc  Deam  quifquam  violare  au- 
deat,  imaginem  meretricis  F ‘ And  will  any  body  dare  to  violate  this  goddefs,  or  rather  the 
‘ image  of  a harlot  V 

* A long  catalogue  of  reliques  is  here  omittf4f 
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Tome  of  the  chalices,  gold  is  the  leaft  valuable  part  of  them.  In  a filver 
palliotto,  defigned  by  Giordano^  are  ten  detached  figures,  befides  very 
bold  and  high-finithed  relievos. 

The  church  of  S.  Pietro  d Ara  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a temple  s.  Pietro 
of  Apollo  j but  that  St.  Peter  caufed  an  altar  to  be  fet  up  in  it  to  the  true  ^ 

God,  and  was  pleafed  to  officiate  at  it,  as  is  intimated  by  this  infcription  ; 

Sijle  fidelis  & priufquam  P mplum  ingrediaris^  Petrum  facrijicaniem  ve- 
rier are.  hic  enim  primoy  mox  Romce,  Jilios  per  Evangelium  genuit,  paneque 
illo  JuaviJJimo  cibavit. 

‘ Stop,  devout  Chrifiian,  and  before  thou  fettefi:  thy  foot  in  this 
' temple  revere  St.  Peter,  who  firfl  performed  mafs  here,  and  afterwards 
‘ at  Rome,  and  begot  fpiritual  fons  through  the  gofpel,  whom  he  fed 
‘ with  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.’ 

The  noble  pidture  In  the  chapel  of  the  Ricci  family  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  died  in  1520. 

In  this  church  is  the  following  fhort  but  comprehenfive  epitaph : 

jD.  O.  M. 

FABRITIO  FRANCIPANO,  cui  nec  viventi  Romana  virtus,  nec 
moi'ienti  vera  pietas  defuit,  hcei^edd.  ex  Tejiam.  B.  M. 

‘ Sacred  to  God  the  greatefi:  and  befi:  of  Beings, 

‘ And  to  the  memory  of  Fahritio  Francipani,  who,  while  he  lived,  was 
‘ endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  a Roman,  and  died  a pious  and  devout 
‘ Chrifiian,  ^ci 

The  church  of  5.  Pietro  d Majella  is  alfo  called  St.  Catarina ; the  ^ 

deling  is  finely  painted  by  the  Cavaliere  Calabrefe,  and  adorned  with  * 
gildings  round  the  compartments.  The  efpoufals  of  Chrifi  with  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Sienna,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Caracci ; though  by  fome  attri- 
buted to  Crifciiolo,  a difciple  of  Andrea  da  Salerno.  The  mofi  remark- 
able fiatue  in  this  church  is  St.  Sebajiian  bound  to  a tree,  hy  Giovanni  da 
Nola. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Spinella  family  Is  a marble  bajjo-reUevo,  which  ^ 

was  originally  a head  of  Auguftus-,  but  that  no  profane  piece  might  re- 
main  in  the  church,  it  was  altered,  by  the  addition  of  a pair  of  wings, 
to  an  angel  j an  honour  of  which  Auguftus  dreamed  as  little,  as  Cicero 
did  of  the  profiitution  of  his  name,  which  is  befiowed  on  fo  many  paltry 
antiquarians  of  this  countrjn 
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In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  MartirCy  behind  the  high  altar,  Is  the  Na- 
tivity of  Chrift,  in  pietra  cotta,  greatly  efteemed  j and  the  altar,  with 
the  tabernacle  upon  it,  are  of  curious  inlaid  work. 

In  the  choir  lies  queen  IfabeUa,  who  died  in  1465;  and  near  her  is 
interred  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  brother  of  king  AIpho?iJo  I.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  was  fet  up  by  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  adjoining  con- 
vent belongs : 

OJJibus  ^ Memoria  Ifabellce  Clarimontia  Neap.  Regince,  Ferdina?idi 
Primi  Conjugis,  & Petri  Aragonei  Principis  Jirenui,  Regis  Alphonfi  Se- 
nioris  Fratris,  qui  ni  mors  ei  illujircm  ‘vAce  curfum  interrupijfet,  fraternam 
gloriam  facile  adcequajfet.  O fatum  ! quot  bona  parvulo  faxo  conduntiir  / 

‘ For  the  remains  and  in  memory  of  Ifabella  de  Clairmont  queen  of 

* Naples,  and  confort  to  Ferdinand  I.  and  of  the  valiant  prince  Pedro  of 

* Aragon,  who,  had  not  death  cut  fliort  his  glorious  carreer,  would 
‘ unqueftionably  have  equalled  the  reputation  of  king  Alphonfo  his  bro- 
‘ ther.  Heavens ! what  worth  is  concealed  under  this  little  ftone  ! ’ 

Here  alfo  is  the  tomb  of  Beatrix  of  Aragon,  daughter  to  Ferdinand  I. 
king  of  Naples,  and  queen  confort  to  Matthias  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary, 
who  died  in  1508,  with  the  following  fhort  panegyric  : 

Beatrix  Aragonea,  Pannonice  Regina,  Ferdinandi  Primi  Neap.  Regis 
Jilia,  de  facro  hoc  Collegio  opt.  merita  hie  fita  ejl.  Hac  religione  Muni- 
jicentid  feipjam  vicit. 

* Here  refts  Beatrix  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  Fer- 
‘ dinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  an  illuftrious  benefadlrefs  to  this  convent, 

‘ who  in  munificence  and  devotion  even  excelled  herfelf.’ 

The  fine  pidlure  of  fafeph  with  the  child  fefus  in  his  arms,  is  by  del 
Po.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  fine  pieces  by  Solimene.  In  the  veftry  are 
two  admirable  ftatues  of  Prudence  and  'Jufiice-,  the  drapery  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  exceeded.  Between  thefe  ftatues  is  a bajjo-relievo  impioufly 
reprefenting  God  the  Father.  Here  alfo  is  fhewn  a filver  polliotto,  or 
altar-covering,  the  front  leaf  of  which  is  in  length  fourteen  fpans  and  a 
half,  and  five  in  height  j the  candlefticks  of  the  fame  metal  belonging 
to  it  are  nine  feet  high.  In  the  refedtory,  which  is  very  fpacious  and 
elegant,  are  fome  curious  water-works. 
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Under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Severino’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  S. 
BcneditHnei,  are  depolited  the  remains  of  the  two  faints  Severinus  and 
Sojius^  as  is  expreffed  in  this  infcription  : 

Hie  fua  fandia  Jimul  divinaque  corpora  Patres 
Sojius  unanimes  & Severinus  habent. 

‘ Here  with  mutual  complacency  lie  together  the  facred  bodies  of  the 
‘ venerable  fathers  Sojius  and  Severinus' 

St.  BenediB  glorified  in  heaven.  In  the  center  of  the  choir,  was  painted 
by  Belifario  Cortenji^  and  likewife  fome  other  pieces  near  it ; which  fo 
endeared  this  place  to  him,  that,  in  his  life-time,  he  prepared  a fepul- 
chr«  for  himfelf  in  the  chapel  of  Maranta  family,  with  this ‘epi- 
taph : 

Belifarius  Cortenjius  ex  antiquo  Arcadum  genere^  D.  Georgii  Eques^ 
inter  Regios  Jiipendiarios  Neapoli  a pueris  adfeitusy  depi£lo  hoc  Pemploy  fibi 
Juifque  locum  quietis  vivens  paravit.  MDCXV, 

‘ This  place  of  reft,  Belifario  Cortenjiy  defeended  from  the  ancient 
‘ ArcadianSy  and  knight  of  St.  George,  (who,  when  a boy,  had  a pen- 
‘ fion  conferfed  on  him  by  the  king  of  Naples)  prepared,  whilft  living, 

‘ for  himfelf  and  family  in  this  church,  which  he  had  beautified  with 
* his  paintings.  1615.’ 

The  portraits  on  both  fides  of  the  church  of  the  kings,  popes,  and 
other  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  Benedibiine  order,  are  by  Zingaro. 

The  ftalls  in  tne  choir  are  fo  curioufly  inlaid  with  walnut-tree,  that 
the  work  coft  fixteen  thoufand  ducats  j the  artifts  were  Portelli  and 
Chiarini. 

In  the  area  under  the  cupola  are  four  fuperb  monuments  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Mormile. 

Near  the  veftry  is  the  following  epitaph  of  Giovanni  Battijia,  of  the 
Cicara  family : 

* 

Liquijii  gemitum  mifera  lachrymajque  Parenti 
Pro  quibus  infelix  hunc  Tibi  dat  tumulum. 
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* Nothing  but  fighs  and  tears  by  thee  bequeath’d 
‘ To  thy  fond  parent,  who,  in  fad  return, 

‘ Ereds  (vain  gift ! ) this  monumental  ftone.’ 

Not  far  from  this  lies  Andrea  Bonifacia^  a child,  with  an  exquihte 
monument  by  Pietro  da  Praia and  a fuitable  epitaph  by  the  celebrated 
S/imazario : 

Nafey  Patris  Matrifque  amory  ^ fuprema  voluptasy 
En  Tibiy  quee  fiobis  Pe  dare  fors  njetuif. 

Bujiay  EheUy  tidfiejque  notas  damuSy  invida  quando 
Mors  immaturo  ftmere  te  rapuit. 

Amirea  jilioy  qui  •vixit  annos  VI. parentes  ob  raram  indolem  - - - 

‘ To  thee,  thy  parents  fliort-liv’d  joy,  we  raife 
A mournful  bull: ; O unrelenting  fate  ! 

‘ To  crop  his  youthful  bloom  with  iron  hand, 

‘ Who  fhould  have,  clos’d  his  dying  parents  eyes. 

* To  Andrea  their  fon,  who  lived  but  fix  years;  his  difconfolate  pa- 
‘ rents  - - - for  his  extraordinary  endowments ’ 

The  chapel  of  the  Sanfeverma  family,  belides  its  fine  paintings,  is 
remarkable  for  the  tombs  of  three  unfortunate  brothers,  whom  their 
father’s  brother  poifoned,  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  eflate ; and 
alfo  that  of  their  mother,  who  defired  to  be  buried  near  them : the  fculp- 
ture  by  Giovanni  da  Nohy  is  extremely  fine,  and  one  of  the  epitaphs  is 
as  follows : 

. Hie  cjfa  qidefcunt  yACOBI  SANSEVERINI  Comitis  Saponaricey 
veneno  mifere  ob  avaritiam  necatiy  cum  duobus  miferis  fratribusy  eodemjatOy 
eadem  herd  commorientibiis.  ' 

‘ .Here  lie  the  remains  of  Giacomo  Sanfeverhiiy  count  of  Saponara, 
‘ barbaroufly  poifoned  through  avarice,  with  his  two  unhappy  brothers, 
‘ who  expired  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  hour,’ 

On  the  mother’s  tomb  is  the  following  infeription.: 
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Hofpes,  miferrima  miferrimam  dejleas  orbifatem.  E?i  ilia  HIPPOLTTA 
MOlSfPIA  poji  natas  fceminas  infelicijjima^  quce  Ugo  Sanfeverhio  conjugi 
tres  maxma  expedlationis  filios  peperi,  qui  venenatis  poculis  ( vicit  m Jhni- 
iia,  proh  fcelus  ! pietatem  cupiditas^  timorem  audacia^  G?  rationem  amentia) 
una  in  fniferorum  complexibus  Parentum  miferabiliter  illico  expirdriinf.  Vir^. 
af^ritudine  fenfim  obrepente^paucis  poft  annis  in  his  etia?n  manibus  exfpiravit. 

Ego  tot  fuperjies  funeribus^  cujus  requies  in  taiebris,  folamen  in  lachrymis^  & 
cura  omnis  in  7mrte  coUocatur.  ^los  vides  feparatim  tumulos,  oh  eeterni  do- 
loris  argumejitunji  G?  in  memoriam  illoru?n  fempiternam.  Anno  M.D.XLVIL 

* Stranger,  lament  my  wretchednefs,  who  was  the  unhappleft  of  wo- 
‘ men.  Behold  here  the  remains  of  Hippolyta  Montia,  who  to  my  dear 
‘ hufband,  Vgo  Sanjevermi,  bore  three  fons,  youths  of  promifing  hopes  j 
‘ but,  horrid  guilt ! (fo  far  did  avarice  overcome  aftedion,  boldnefs  fear, 

‘ and  madnefs  the  reafon  of  one  of  the  fame  family)  they  were  inhumanly 
‘ poifoned,  and  immediately  expired  in  the  embraces  of  their  diflraded 
‘ parents.  My  hulband,  by  an  infenfible  decay,  alfo  died,  a few  years 
‘ after,  in  thefe  arms.  To  me,  the  wretched  furvlv^or  of  fo  many  re- 
‘ lations,  darknefs  was  repofe,  tears  adminiftered  relief,  and  the  grave 
‘ was  my  only  folace.  Thefe  feveral  tombs  remain  as  perpetual  monu- 
‘ ments  of  my  grief,  and  my  children’s  unhappy  fate.  ] 547.’ 

From  this  church  one  defcends  by  fome  fleps  into  the  old  church,, 
which  wants  neither  light  nor  ornaments. 

In  the  veftry,  among,  other  curiofities,  is  fhewn  the  cruciiix  fent  by 
Pius  V.  to  Don  yobn  of  AuJIria^  to  the  miraculous  affiftance  of  which,, 
the  Chriftians,  as  is  pretended,  owe  the  famous  naval  vidory  of  Lepanto. 

In  the  infcription  the  image  is  termed  Patibiilati  miminis  ej^gies. 

The  large  Penedidline  convent  to  which  this  church  belongs,  maintains 
eighty  monks,  and  confifts-  of  four  fpacious  courts,  with  cloifters  round 
them.  In  one  of  thefe  St.  BenediA's  life  is  painted,  hy  Atitonio  Solario, 
a Venetian^  commonly  called  Zingavo^  who  has  painted  his  ow’n  portrait 
among  the  fpedators. 

The  Palazzo  dcgli  Studii  piddici,  or  Novi^  near  the  ConflantiuopoUtan  paiazzo  degli 
gate,  will,  when  compleated,  be  the  hneft  academy  in  all  Ifaly^  if  not  StudiiPubhd. 
the  whole  world.  Though  the  fums  already  laid  out  upon  it  amount  to 
a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Jcudi  yet  it  is  not  above  half  compleated. 

It  was  firft  intended  for  a rlding-fchool  j but  the  want  of  water  occa- 
fioned  that  defign  to  be  laid  afide.  The  founder  of  it  was  the  count  de 
ZjetnoSy  when  he  was  vice-roy ; w'ho  ordered  a great  number  of  beautiful 
jfatues,  found  in  the  duke  time  hziwnxK  PozzuoJi  and  Cuma,  to 
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be  brought  hither  to  adorn  this  noble  edifice.  Betwixt  every  two 
windows  a ftatue  is  eredted ; and  it  is  indeed  a pity  that  fo  fine  a ftruc- 
ture,  which  was  defigned  by  the  Cavaliere  Fontana^  is  likely  to  remain 
unfinifiied.  I have  obferved  great  negledt  in  keeping  feveral  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  repair  at  Naples^  and  this  is  one  infiance  of  it  j for  the 
grafs  grows  in  feveral  of  the  windows,  and  the  cieling  of  the  great  faloon 
already  begins  to  decay.  The  antique  building  difcovered  near  Cumay 
and  from  which  a great  number  of  fiatues  were  brought  hither,  had  this 
infcription  on  the  front : 

Lares  Auguflos 
M.  Agrippina  refecit. 

‘ The  palace  of  Auguflus  repaired  by  M.  Agrippina* 

In  this  academy,  among  others,  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Fhilippo  III.  Rege  CatholicOy 
Don  Petrus  Fernandez  de  Cajiro 
Lemenf.  ConteSy  ProreXy 
Contpojitd  pro  voto  re  omni  publicdt 
Legum  opportunitatey 
Delediu  magijiratuuniy 
Pori  ac  judiciorum  emendationCy 
Mrariorum  ac  Fifci 
Prater  fpem  praterque  vacationem 
IncrementOy 

Alta  omnium  Ordinum  quiefCy 
Vbertate  maxima 
Exhaujiis  ad  annonam  paludibusy 
Import  at  d multiplicem  ad  ufum  obleSfationemque 
Aqua  cajiridy 
^aji  operum  coronidemy 
Gymnajium  cum  urbe  natumy 
tJlyJfe  auditore  inclytumy 
A Fito  rejiitutumy 
A Frid.  II.  legibus  munitumy 
AuSium  honorariuSy 

A Carcio  II.  Andigav.  infra  mania  pojitumy 
Ferdinandi  Catholici  tumultibus  pine  obrutumy 
Ex  humili  anguftoque  loco 
In  amplijjimum  augujliffimumquey  juxta  XJrhem 
Vetere  Sapientum  inftitutOy 
Regis  fumptu  excitatum  tranfluUt 

Ann.  Sal.  Hum.  MDCXFL  * In 
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‘ In  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Cajlro,  count  of 
‘ Lemos,  and  vice-roy,  having  happily  fettled  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,, 

‘ reformed  the  tribunals  of  juftice  by  the  choice  of  magiftrates,  and  the 

* equity  of  laws,  to  crown  his  noble  adions,  caufed  this  college 

* (which  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  cityitfelf  and  where  Ulyjfes  was  once 
‘ a pupil,)  repaired  hy  TituSy  confirmed  with  larger  endowments  by  Fre~ 

‘ deric  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  within  the 
‘ walls,  but  fince  almoft  totally  demolifhed  in  the  tumults  during  the 
‘ reign  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  to  be  at  his  Catholic  Majefly’s  ex- 
‘ pence  rebuilt  in  a magnificent  manner,  and  according  to  the  ufage  of 
‘ the  ancient  philofophers,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  buftle  and  amufe- 
‘ ments  of  the  city,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1616.’ 

This  infcription,  of  which  P.  Orfo  the  "Jefuit  was  the  author,  has  whether 
been  criticifed  by  Lajtfena,  who  feverely  expofes  him  for  afferting  that  Ulyflesy?W/V^' 
this  college  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  city,  and  that  UlyJJes  was  one 
of  its  members. 

The  univerfity  of  Naples  appears  from  Petrus  de  Vineis,  lib.  iii,  epijl. 
and  Ricard.  de  S.  Germano  ad  ann.  1224.  p.  984.  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  whofe  patent  was  confirmed  by  pope  In^ 
nocent  IV.  in  the  year  1254. 

The  church  della  SantiJjima  ^rinitd  delle  Monache  is  adorned  with  fe-  Chiefa  della, 
veral  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which  are  very  well  worth  fee-  Trinita. 
ing.  Among  the  former  are  a great  many  pieces  by  Giov.  Berardino  Si- 
ciliano ; the  reft  are  by  Luigi  Siciliano,  St.  Girolamo  del  Ribera,  and 
Giovanni  Caracciolo,  by  fome  called  Battijiello.  The  tabernacle  of  the  Rich  tabema^ 
high  altar  is  valued  at  fixty  thoufand  fcudi.  The  nunnery  to  which  this  cte. 
church  belongs  is  very  fpacious  and  magnificent}  and  the  nuns  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Francijcans. 
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LETTER  LX. 

©f  the  Antiquities  and  natural  Curioiities  near  the  City  of 
Naples  towards  Puzzuolo^  Baice^  Cu?na^  Mifeno^  6cc. 

SIR, 

A Foreigner  who  is  defirous  of  reaping  inftrudllon  and  advantage 
from  his  travels  ?h  Italy,  fhould  not  negledl  fpending  fome  days 
in  vifiting  the  country  about  Puzzuolo,  Ciima,  &c.  In  going  from  the 
fuburbs  of  Chiaja  to  the  Grotta  del  Monte  di  PofiUpo,  See.  on  an  eminence 
to  the  left,  in  a garden,  at  prefent  in  the  polTefTion  of  Don  Paolo  Ruffo, 
are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  Maiij'oleum.  It  was  originally  built 

in  the  form  of  a pyramid  ; but  the  lower  part,  which  is  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  it,  is  not  unlike  a large  oven  The  way  to  it  is  not  to  be 
found  without  a guide  j and  on  the  fide  towards  the  cave  of  Paufilyppo  it 
is  fo  narrow,  and  runs  along  fuch  a high  precipice,  that  it  is  fomething  dan- 
gerous to  perfons  fubjeft  to  dizzinefs.  This  ancient  ruin  generally  palTes 
for  the  monument  of  the  poexVirgih,  but  without  any  fufficient  grounds 
for  fuch  a conjedture.  In  the  wall  within  it  are  ten  fmall  niches  or  ca- 
vities, apparently  defigned  for  urns.  According  to  Alphonfo  de  Heredia, 
late  bilhop  of  Ariano,  the  marble  urn,  in  which  Virgil'^  afhes  had  been 
depofited,  flood  here  on  nine  fmall  marble  pillars,  of  which,  at  pre- 
fent, there  is  not  the  leafl  appearance  j and  what  became  of  fuch  a re- 
markable piece  of  antiquity  is  alfo  a great  myflery.  Some  pretend,  that 
at  the  earnefl  follcitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua,  they  were  pre- 
fented  to  that  city  ; but  others  affirm,  that  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  found 
means  to  get  them  into  his  poffeffion.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  the 
urn  was  tranfported  to  Genoa  ; but  that  the  pillars  were  applied  to  fome 
other  ufe.  This  is  certain,  that  at  Mantua,  where  they  pride  themfelves 
not  a little  on  account  of  their  city  being  the  birth-place  of  tliat  great 
poet  -j-,  they  knov/  nothing  of  the  place  of  his  burial.  Pietro  di  Steffano, 

in 

* Of  all  the  copper  plates  which  I have  feen  of  it,  there  is  not  oiie  which  doth  net 
make  this  monument  much  higher  tlian-it  really  is. 

t Poffibly  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  been  fo  idolized  as  Virgil:  even  in  the  primitive 
times  there  were  not  wanting  fome  divines,  whofe  charity  was  fo  great  as  to  make  a 
Chriftian  of  hirn  ; and  to  this  wild  opinion  they  were  fo  firmly  attached,  that  they  main- 
tained file  orator  'Marcellianm  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  reading  Vir- 
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in  his  account  of  the  churches  of  Naples  fays,  that  in  his  time,  which 
was  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1560,  both  the  urn  and  the  pillars  were 
in  being,  with  this  diftich,  then  legible,  near  them  : 

Mantua  me  genuit : Calabri  rapuere  : tenet  nunc 
Parthenope : cecini  pafcua^  rura^  duces. 

* I fung,  flocks,  tillage,  heroes  ; Mantua  gave 
‘ Me  life,  Brundujium  death,  Naples  a grave.’  Dryden. 

This  infcription  was  fet  up  again  in  1684,  by  order  of  Gieronhno  di 
Alejfandra  duke  di  Pefcolanciano^  to  whom  this  garden  then  belonged. 
The  Maufoleum  is  now  overgrown  with  Ihrubs  and  bulhes,  among 
which  are  a few  laurel-trees,  fuppofed  by  the  credulous  to  grow  again, 
though  often  rooted  up.  At  prefent  the  only  infcription  in  the  whole 
Maufoleum  is  the  following  : 

SlucB  cineris  tumulo  hac  vejiigia  ? conditur  olim 

Ilk  hoc  qui  cecinity  pafcuay  ruruy  duces. 

* What  traces  now  remain  within  this  tomb, 

‘ Where  once  repos’d  that  facred  bard,  who  fung 

* Of  fwains,  of  tillage,  and  heroic  deeds  ? 

That  ^ilius  ItalicuSy  befldes  Cicero's  Villa,  alfo  purchafed  the  land 
where  Virgil's  monument  flood,  appears  from  the  following  pretty  com- 
pliment of  Martial : 

Silt  us  hcec  Magni  celehrat  monument  a Maronis, 

Jugera  faciindi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 

Nceredem  dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 
Non  alium  mallet  nec  Maro,  nec  Cicero. 

giPs  fourth  Eclogue.  Later  ages  have  even  improved  upon  the  matter,  by  cafually  dip- 
ping into  his  poems,  and  accounting  the  verfe  which  firft  ftruck  the  eye  to  be  no  lels  than 
a divine  declaration.  But  what  follows  is  Bill  more  extraordinary,  viz.  that  Ignatius  Loyala, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  by  repeating  the  165th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ^Eneid,  is 
faid  to  have  put  the  devil  to  flight.  [As  the  verfe  mentioned  here  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpofe,  I imagine  there  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  in  the  German  original  j probably  .ire  author 
' means  fome  part  of  the  lixth  Mneid,  or  perhaps  the  following  verfe  : 

Non  fugis  him  praceps,  dum  pracipitare  potejlas  P 

Aineid.  iv.  v.  565.] 
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* Silius  inherits  tuneful  Maro\  tomb, 

* And  TuUy%  Villa  whofe  mellifluous  tongue 

‘ Dropt  neftar  ; but  their  gentle  Ihades  are  pleas’d, 

‘ As  dubious  where  to  find  a worthier  heir.’ 

At  Sorento  not  far  from  mount  VeJunjio  are  fliewn  fome  laurel-trees 
growing  fpontaneoully  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  houfe  in  which  Torquato 
Taffo  is  faid  to  have  been  born;  as  if  nature  itfelf  was  difpofed  to  crown 
the  birth-place  of  fuch  a poet,  and  to  decide  the  hot  contefts  betwixt 
Pergamo^  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Sorento  (each  of  which  laid  claim  to 
Tajjo ) in  favour  of  the  laft.  It  is  moft  advifeable  for  a traveller  inftead 
of  taking  Virgil\  tomb  in  his  way  to  Puzzuolo  to  vifit  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  church  of  S,  Maria  del  Pario,  and  the  other  curiofities  of 
the  fuburb  of  Chiaja. 

In  going  by  water  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  not  far  from  Cape 
Paujdypo  one  paffes  by  a dome  or  cupola  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Venus,  tho’  vulgarly,  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  I know  not,  called  la  Scuola  di  Virgilio,  or  Virgil’^  fchool. 

Formerly  in  going  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo  it  was  necelfary  to  crofs 
mount  Paufilypo  (which  on  account  of  its  delightful  appearance  is  faid  to 
have  derived  its  name  aVo  t>55- Traua-.-o.?  T>5f  autt}]?,)  but  atprefent  that  trouble 
is  fpared,  a broad  fubterraneous  road  being  cut  through  the  mountain. 
This  palfage  is  conduced  for  the  moll;  part  through  large  rocks,  and 
fometimes  through  firata  of  fand.  It  is  at  both  ends  betwixt  ninety  and  a 
hundred  feet  high  in  order  to  throw  in  more  light.  Towards  the  middle 
where  the  top  is  lower,  two  large  vent-holes  for  light  and  air  are  made 
through  the  roof  of  this  grotto  : however,  the  light  is  not  fuflicient,  and 
travellers  are  extremely  incommoded  with  duft  in  this  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage.  The  bottom  of  it,  which  in  the  time  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  vice- 
roy under  Charles  V.  was  paved  with  broad  ftones  like  the  fireets  of  Na- 
ples, is  cleaned  feveral  times  in  a year,  and  then  it  is  pretty  free  from  duff; 
but  as  it  is  a road  extremely  frequented,  this  convenience  is  of  no  long 
duration.  The  breadth  is  betwixt  eighteen  and  twenty  feet,  fo  that  there 
is  fuflicient  room  for  two  carriages  to  avoid  each  other  : and  to  prevent 
any  inconveniency  on  this  head,  it  is  ufual  in  the  dark  places  to  call  out 
to  any  perfon  coming  the  contrary  way,  to  know  on  which  fide  they  in- 
tend to  keep.  When  they  anfwer  alia  Montagna  it  fignifies  the  Naples 
fide,  which  to  thofe  coming  from  the  city,  is  on  the  right  hand  ; and 
alia  Marina  denotes  the  left-hand  fide. 

The  length  of  this  fubterraneous  palTage  is  about  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  Qanne,  which  is  fomething  more  than  half  an  Italian  mile. 
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On  the  left  hand,  near  the  middle  of  it  is  an  oratory  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  with  a lamp  continually  burning  in  it.  This  grotto  is  by  the  vulgar 
luppofed  to  have  been  made  by  magic,  and  that  Virgil^  was  the  forcerer 
who  wrought  it.  The  Neapolitan  writers,  after  Strabo^  affirm  it  to  be 
the  work  of  one  Cocceius,  of  whom  they  can  give  no  further  account  -f-. 
The  next  who  mentions  it  after  Strabo  is  Scfieca,  who  in  his  fifty-feventh 
letter  makes  a lamentable  complaint  of  the  darknefs,  duft,  ^c.  Poffibly 
the  cutting  of  a road  through  the  mountain  was  at  firft  not  thought  of ; 
but  the  great  quantities  of  ftone  being  fetched  out  of  it  for  the  buildings 
in  Naples  and  Puzzuolo  might  occafion  fuch  a deep  excavation  on  both 
fides,  that  at  lafl:  for  the  conveniency  of  travelling,  the  government  em- 
ployed workmen  to  pull  down  and  clear  away  the  intermediate  fpace ; 
befides,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  way  at  lirfl:  was  in  fuch  a good 
condition  as  it  is  at  prefent.  Seneca  in  the  above-mentioned  place  fays. 
Nihil  illo  carcere  longiusy  nihil  illis  faucibus  obfeurius-,  i.  e.  ‘ This  dungeon 
* is  of  an  intolerable  length  and  extremely  dark.’  From  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  apertures  through  which,  in  Strabo’s  time,  the  light 
entered  at  the  fides,  were  foon  after  flopped  up,  either  by  earthquakes 
or  want  of  proper  care. 

The  Neapolitan  hiftorians  agree,  that  king  Alphonfo  I.  of  the  Aragon 
family,  caufed  this  palTage  to  be  confiderably  widened ; and  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo  vice-roy  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  known  to  have  given 
orders  for  levelling  and  paving  of  the  ground,  as  likewife  the  enlarg- 
ing of  two  vent-holes  which  had  been  at  firft  bored  through  by  order  of 
Alphonfo  I.  That  it  was  entirely  wrought  by  art  is  unqueftionable  from 
the  marks  it  bears  of  chizels  and  other  tools  ufed  by  flone-cutters.  The 
earthquakes  which  have  made  fuch  havoc  among  the  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity  in  thefe  parts,  have  hitherto  fpared  this  ufefulwork.  About  fifty 
paces  before  you  come  to  the  entrance  of  this  cavern  in  the  road  from 
Naples,  the  vice-roy  Don  Pedro  Antonio  d Arago/ia,  after  the  phyficians 
Vmcenzo  Erijeonio  and  Scbajliano  Bartoli  had,  by  his  order,  examii-ed  the 
warm  baths  of  Puzzuolo,  and  the  proper  repairs  had  been  made  there  at 

* I heartily  pity  poor  Virgil,  who,  without  any  fault  of  his,  is  thus  clafTecl  among 
magicians.  The  poet,  ’tis  true,  gives  a defeription  of  the  Cumean  Grotto  ; but  this  the 
learned  populace  apply  to  the  grotto  of  Paufdypo ; and  fmee  Virgil  has  fo  particularly  de- 
feribed  an  ancient  fybil  or  prophetefs,  they  conclude  of  courfe  that  he  muft  haveTeen 
a v/Izard. 

t Strabo,  after  finifhing  his  concatenation  of  fables,  at  length  comes  to  acknowledge  the 
fmgularities  of  this  place.  Goegr.  lib.  v.  p.  375.  Omnia  ijia  fabulas  efje  Uqiivlo  adparuit, 
quum  quidetn  Coccejus,  qui  cimiculum  ijium  duxit,  id  alium  d Puteolis  ad  Neapoiln  fupra  Ba- 
jas  tend£nte?n  fere  fequutus  fit  fabulum  iftam  de  Cimmeriis  modb  relatam,  I.  e.  ‘ All  thefe 
‘ things  plainly  appear  to  be  no  m.ore  than  fables.  Cocceius  himfelf  the  maker  of  this  fub- 
‘ terraneous  pafTage,  and  of  another  in  Puzzuolo  towards  Naples,  by  the  way  of  Baja  fol- 
‘ lowed  that  fable  juft  now  related  of  the  Cimmemeriansd 
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the  charge  of  nine  thoufand  Jcudi,  caufed  an  infcription  on  marble  to  be 
fet  up  for  the  information  of  pofterity,  concerning  the  right  method  of 
ufing  thofe  baths,  It  begins  in  the  following  manner  : 

^ifquis  es,  vel  indigena,  vel  advena,  'uel  con'^enay 
Ne  infolitus  prcetereiindo  horribile  hoc  antrum 
Jn  Fhlegraii  Ca??2pani'C  campis  naturae  ohrigejcas  por tenth y 
Vel  humanee  temeritatis  objlupefcas  prodigiis ; 

Sijie  gradiwiy  lege^  nam  Jiupori  & admirationi  afuejces 
Neapolitance,  Puteolanae  ac  Bajanae  telluris  balnea 
Ad  otnnes  fere  morbos  projligandos  experta, 

Apud  omnes  olim  gentesy  apud  omnes  eetateSy  celeberrimay 
Hominum  mcuridy  Medicorum  itivididy  temporum  injuria 
Incendiorum  eruptio?iey  confufa,  dijperfuy  diruta 
Obrutaque  hadlenus  adeo  fieterCy 
Ut  Ax  unius  aut  alterius  dubia  ^ incerta 

SupereJJent  vefigiay  , 

Nunc  Carolo  II.  regnante 
Petri  Antonii  Aragonii  Regni  Proregis 
Providentidy  Charitas,  Vigilantiay  Induftria 
Invefigavity  diftinxity  reparavity  refituit. 

Si/le  adhuc  paulifpery 
Et  fubfrati  lapidi>  in  lit  eras  intuerCy 
Balneorum  enim  nominUy  loca  ac  virtutes  habebisy 
Ac  Icetior  abibis. 

P.  P.  A.  D.  M.  DC.  LXIIX. 

‘ Whoe’er  thou  art,  a native,  foreigner,  or  fojourner,  that  in  pading 

* by  this  dreadful  cave,  thou  mayft  not  be  ftruck  with  terror  at  the 
‘ prodigies  of  nature  in  the  Phlegrean  fields  of  Campaniay  nor  with  afio- 
‘ nifhment  at  the  wonders  of  human  temerity,  flop  and  read  ; then  well 
‘ mayft  thou  admire  that  the  baths  of  NapleSyPuzzuolo  and  Bajee  of  fuch 
‘ approved  efficacy  againft  almoft  all  diftempers,  and  fo  famous  in  all 

■'  ‘ nations  and  all  ages  ffiould  by  the  negligence  of  the  people,  the  malice 
‘ of  the  phyficians,  the  injury  of  time,  and  the  rage  of  fiery  erup- 
‘ tions  have  been  ruined  and  lain  in  fuch  confufion,  that  fcarce  any  traces 

* of  them  remained  : but  now  in  the  happy  reign  of  CharlesW.  and  by  the 
‘ wifdom,  benevolence,  vigilance  and  activity  of  Pedro  Antonio  of  AragoUy 
‘ vice-roy  of  NapleSy  they  have  been  cleared  from  a heap  of  ruins,  cleanfed, 
‘ repaired  and  reftored  to  their  former  ftate.  Stay  a little  longer  and  caft 
‘ thine  eye  upon  the  infcription  placed  underneath.  Itis  worth  thy  while, 
‘ as  thou  wilt  find  the  names,  the  fituation,  and  medical  virtues  of  the 

* feveral  baths.  1668,’ 
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At  coming  out  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo^  you  turn  oft'  on  the  right 
hand  into  a very  pleafant  road,  which  running  betwixt  five  vine-yards, 

to  tht  Lago  d’ AgnanOj  which  is  almoft  a perfect  circle  about  anLagod’Ag- 
ItalLvi  mile  in  circumference.  At  high  water  in  fome  parts  of  it  is 
feen  a ftrong  ebullition  : on  approaching  near  it  one  is  indeed  fenfible  of 
the  motion  of  the  water,  which  poflibly  proceeds  from  the  violent  afcent 
of  the  efftuvia,  which  do  not,  hov/ever,  convey  any  heat.  The  tenches 
and  eels  in  this  lake  in  winter  are  of  a very  good  flavour ; whereas  in 
fummer  they  are  not  eatable,  which  I impute  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  which  are  brought  thither  from  all  the 
neighbouring  parts  to  be  mellowed. 

Every  waggon-load  of  flax  that  is  laid  in  this  lake  pays  fix  carlini  *, 
which  duty  annually  amounts  to  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fcudi,  neat 
produce,  three  fourths  of  which  the  Jefiiits  are  entitled  to,  and  the  reft 
goes  to  fome  private  perfons. 

Near  this  lake  ftand  i Siidaforii  di  S.  Germano  or  fudatories  of  St.  Ger-  Sudatories  of 
which  confift  offeveral  apartments  built  with  ftone,  where  the  heat*^^-  Germano. 
and  fulphureous  vapours  iflfuing  from  the  earth  foon  caufe  a profufe 
fweat  j in  fome  places  the  wall  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  ta  bear  it,  and  yet 
the  heat  is  fupportable  in  the  hotteft  room,  efpecially  if  you  ftoop  tc^- 
wards  the  ground;  the  fame  obfervation  is  made  on  the  baths  of  Pritoli. 

The  patients  are  put  in  rooms  of  different  degrees  of  heat,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  complaint  j and  in  the  fudatories  of  St.  Germano  they 
never  ftay  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  a time  : they  arc  faid  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  the  gout,  debilities,  inward  hurts, 

Within  a hundred  paces  of  thefe  falubrious  fudatories  is  a fmall  natu-  Grotto  del 
ral  cavity,  known  by  the  name  of  Grotta  del  Cane  or  T>ogs  Grotto^  that  Gane. 
animal  being  generally  chofen  for  the  proof  of  the  furprifing  effecft  of 
the  vapour  in  this  cavity.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  five  broad, 
and  fix  high,  and  ftands  within  twenty  pace&  of  the  lake  d'Agnano.  The 
vapour  which  rifes  in  it  is  condenfed  on  the  roof  and  fides  into  very 
clear  drops ; unlefs  as  this  phenomenon  is  not  conftant,  they  rather  pro- 
ceed from  the  rain  water  collected  on  the  little  eminence  over  it,  and 
foaking  thro’  the  pores  of  the  earth.  This  grotto  is  left  always  open,  for  there 
is  no  door  nor  inclofure  to  fhut  it  up.  In  the  way  to  the  Lago  d’Agnano 
there  is  a cottage  where  lives  a man  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  keep 
dogs,  in  order  to  fhew  ftrangers  the  furprifing  effects  of  this  grotto,  aixl 
is  generally  rewarded  with  five  or  fix  Carlini  4*-  The  dogs,  when  they 
find  thattheyare  to  undergo  this  experiment,  become  untradable  and  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  make  their  efcape. 


* Two  fhillings, 


The 
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The  owner  of  the  dog  going  into  this  cavern  holds  its  nofe  forcibly 
to  the  ground,  when  after  a minute  and  a half,  or  two  minutes,  the  crea- 
ture falls  into  violent  convulfions,  and  in  about  two  minutes  longer  be- 
comes quite  motionlefs,  as  if  he  was  dead.  The  man,  during  the  ope- 
ration is  almoft  on  his  knees;  but  throws  his  head  back  as  far  as  poflible, 
that  the  vapours  in  their  afcent  may  not  afFedt  him.  The  dog  liaving 
lain  two  or  three  minutes  in  all  appearance  dead,  is  thrown  into  a lake 
hard  by,  where  within  half  a minute  fome  figns  of  life  are  perceived 
in  him.  For  a minute  after  he  feems  to  be  dizzy,  and  reels  from  fide 
to  fide,  when  on  a fudden  he  prefently  recovers  and  leaps  upon  his  ma- 
ifer  with  the  greateft  joy  and  fondnefs.  But  if  the  dog  c r any  other 
animal  be  left  too  long  in  the  cave,  it  dies  Irrecoverably,  fo  that  theimmer- 
lion  in  the  lake  has  no  manner  of  efFedt  on  it.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  fpace  during  which  animals  may  remain  in  the  cavity  without  the 
total  lofs  of  life,  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fpecies,  and  mud  not  exceed 
the  duration  of  the  convulfions  before  they  become  motionlefs  and  appa- 
rently dead.  A viper  the  firfl:  time  bears  the  vapour  from  fix  to  nine 
minutes  before  it  becomes  motionlefs;  but  after  recovering  itfelf  in  the 
lake,  it  feems  to  have  fortified  itfelf  with  frefh  vigour  and  laid  up  a pro- 
vifion  of  air.  Accordingly  it  appears  larger  and  inflated,  and  will  un- 
dergo a much  longer  trial,  even  fometimes  an  hour  and  a quarter  before 
it  dies  irrecoverably.  It  is  alfo  the  fame  with  regard  to  frogs ; and  indeed 
the  air-pump  experiments  fhew,  that  the  oftener  an  animal  is  rendered 
motionlefs  by  the  rarefadlion  of  the  air,  and  afterwards  releafed  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  that  element;  the  longer  it  will  bear  the  want  of  a 
denfer  air,  and  as  it  were  become  accuffcomed  to  that  rarified  air  which 
at  firfl:  was  near  proving  fatal  to  it  in  a fliort  time. 

Experiment  Charks  VIII.  king  of  France^  when  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
made  nAiith  an  kingdom  oi  Naples,  vifiting  the  curiofities  of  this  place,  ordered  a 
trial  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  to  be  made  with  an  afs  ; but  it  expired  within 
a very  fliort  time.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  vice-roy  of  Naples  made  an  ex- 
periment with  two  flaves  under  fentence  of  death,  who  alfo  were  foon 
overcome  by  the  noxious  vapour.  M.  Villamont  in  his  travels,  publifhed 
in  the  year  1609,  relates,  that  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  a 
French  gentleman  de  Tonrnon  by  name,  having  ftooped  only  to  take  Up 
a fmall  flone  in  the  grotto,  inflantly  fell  down  fenfelefs ; and  that  on  be- 
ing brought  to  the  water,  he  in  fome  meafure  came  to  himfelf,  but  foon 
after  expired. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  the  water,  or  any  particular  virtue  of  the 
Lago  d Agnano  which  recovers  thefe  dogs,  but  the  frefli  air;  in  wh*.  ii 
alone,  tho’  much  flower,  they  are  found  to  come  to  themfelves.  "i  he 
efledl  of  the  water  here  is  fimilar  to  that  on  a perfon  in  a fwoon  ; it  in- 
3 vigorating 
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vigorating  the  refpiratlon  of  the  animal,  the  total  fupprefhon  of  which 
would  otherwife  be  inevitably  followed  by  death.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  that  the  earth  in  the  grotto  emits  arfenical  effiunjia^  and  that  it  is 
this  w'hich  To  quickly  deftroys  the  animals  : but  were  it  fo,  no  kind  of 
water  could  be  of  any  fervice  againfl:  its  effeds.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  thefe  exhalations,  which  float  near  the  bottom  of  the  grotto, 
without  rifing  higher  than  ten  inches,  by  their  fubtilty  * gradually  flop 
the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  confequently  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 
and  this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  difledion  of  a frog  which  died  in  this 
cave,  not  the  leafl:  air  being  perceivable  in  his  lungs.  From  the  fame 
reafon,  and  for  want  of  denfer  air;  or  on  account  of  the  flagnation  of  it,, 
a burning  torch  immediately  goes  out,  when  lowered  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  grotto,  within  the  diflance  of  ten  inches  from  the  bottom : 
and  it  not  only  extinguifhes  the  flame,  but  even  the  fnuff  likewife  ; and 
the  fmoke,  being  preffed  by  the  gravity  of  the  air  above,  is  obferved  to 
make  its  way  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  not  in  a vertical  but  an  ho- 
rizontal diredion,  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  grotto.  This 
rarefadion  of  the  air  likewife  is  the  caufe  that  a loaded  mufket  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  will  not  go  off,  nor  the  gun-powder  fo 
much  as  flafh : this  is,  however  effected  by  a quantity  of  powder  fet  on 
fire  by  means  of  a train  laid  on  a board,  part  of  which  is  immerged  in 
the  vapour,  and  part  without  it ; for  it  will  difperfe  the  vapour  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  expels  it  out  of  the  grotto.  Though  the  vapour 
hinders  the  powder  in  Angle  grains  from  taking  fire,  yet  it  is  not  flrong 
enough  to  obftrud  the  communication  of  the  fire  from  the  powder  already 
kindled  with  that  part  of  the  train  immerged  in  i\  Now  that  the  rari- 
fadion  of  the  air  will  produce  fuch  effeds  is  evident  from  the  experi- 
ments on  the  pneumatic  engine  ; for  a candle  placed  under  the  exhaufted 
receiver  Immediately  goes  out,  animals  lofe  their  refpiration,  and,  with- 
out a re-admiflion  of  the  air,  their  lives.  That  the  fulphureous,  unduous, 
and  hot  effluvia,  fo  copioufly  emitted  from  the  adjacent  Sudatorii  de  S. 

Gennano,  and  the-  neighbouring  country,  contribute  not  a little  to  this, 
is  a point  not  at  all  queflioued  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  where 
wine  is  made.  For,  in  autumn,  when  the  cellars  are  full  of  new  wine,  the  Eff'eaofful- 
people  who  enter  the  vaults  are  not  only  lb  intoxicated  by  the  effluvia, 
that  they  reel  about  as  if  they  were  drunk  ; but  if  they  are  not  careful  X.o  ceiian' 
withdraw  on  the  firfl  fymptoms,  fall  down  finfelcls,  and  lofe  their  lives 
unlefs  they  are  carried  with  all  pofflble  fpeed  into  the  frefh  air.  The 
vapour  in  fflefe  wine-vaults  will  likewife  exdnguilh  a lighted  candle,  like 
that  of  the  Grotta  del  Ca?te.  Some  years  fince  I obferved  that  a piftol 

* Or  rather  their  vifeous  or  glewy  quality,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obierves  ; whofe  hypothefis 
feems  to  account  for  all  the.  phaenomena  of  the  grotto  better  than  the  author’s. 

would. 
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would  not  go  ofF  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  mines  at  hauenfleln^  in  the 
electorate  of  Brunjwick-Lunenburg.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  the  weather  (as  the  miners  call  it)  that  is,  the  air  is 
fo  noxious,  that  the  workmen,  though  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  find- 
their  heads  dizzy  and  much  difordered.  Mr.  Addijon  makes  it  a doubt, 
whether  there  are  any  fulphureous  effluvia  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  not  the 
Icail  fulphureous  fmell  being  perceived  on  the  hand,  or  any  thing  dipped 
on  the  vapour  j but,  with  fubmiffion  to  that  great  man,  this  proves  no 
more  than  that  thofe  effluvia  are  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  effeCt  the 
fmell  as  in  warm  baths,  where  the  fulphur  is  violently  forced  up  in 
lleam  from  the  water  by  the  heat. 

The  Pyrmo?it  water,  the  virtue  of  which  chiefly  confifts  in  a fubtile, 
acrid,  fulphureous  fpirit,  and  a mineral  un6lioufnefs,  is  yet  without  any 
fulphureous  fmell,  even  when  it  is  boiled  ; nor  is  the  colour  of  fllver, 
and  other  metals,  which  are  turned  yellow  or  black  by  fulphureous 
fleams,  altered  by  it.  Now  from  both  thefe  circumftances  one  would 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fulphur  is  no  ingredient  in  thefe  mineral  waters, 
which  yet  has  been  demonflirated  by  numberlefs  chymical  experiments. 

‘ Some  drops  of  fpirit  of  fulphur  put  into  a folution  of  iron  by  vitriol 
‘ or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  and  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  common  fpring 
* water  ; or  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  fpirits,  and  Glaubers  falts  mixed 
‘ with  common  water,  will  in  fmell  and  tafle  hardly  be  diftinguifliable 
‘ from  the  real  Pyrmont  water'*.’ 

The  learned  Dr.  Seipp,  phyfician  to  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fubtile  fulphureous  effluvia  ariflng  from  the  Pyrmont 
fprings,  fometimes  bring  on  very  flrong  vertigo’s,  and  dizzinefs  in  the 
heads  of  the  waiters  that  attend  them  j and  moflly  when  the  water  is 
drawn  at  the  fpring-head.  It  foon  grows  fatal  to  fifhes  and  frogs. 
Ducks  and  young  geefe,  when  put  into  thefe  fprings,  firft  become  giddy, 
then  very  faint,  and  in  a few  minutes  fall  on  their  lides,  and  fmk  to  the 

* As  the  author’s  recipe  mentions  no  quantity,  it  is  prefumed  the  following  method  of 
imitating  Pynnont  water,  as  it  is  delivered  with  more  accuracy  and  precifion,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

This  medicinal  water  may  be  imitated  very  nicely  by  art  in  the  following  manner ; 
Take  a quart  of  the  pureft  and  lighteft  water;  add  to  it  thirty  drops  of  a ftrong  folution  of 
iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a drachm  of  oil  of  tartar  per  dellquium,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  or  a little  more  or  lefs,  as  is  found  necefl'ary,  not  to  let  the  alcali  of  the  oil  of 
taitar  prevail  too  ftrongly,  though  it  muft  prevail  a little  ; (hake  all  brifldy  together,  and 
on  tailing,  it  will  be  found  extremely  to  refemble  the  true  Pyrmont  water. 

7'he  bafis  on  which  this  is  founded,  is  the  analyfis  and  trial  of  the  true  Pyrmont  water, 
by  which  it  is  found  to  contain  a fubtile  aqueous  fluid,  a volatile  iron,  and  a predominant 
alcali,  all  joined  together  into  one  brilk  pungent  fpirituous  water.  The  artificial  Pyrmont 
water  thus  made,  if  the  proportions  are  carefully  minded,  will  extremely  refemble  the 
natural,  and  will  have  the  fame  efl’efts,  as  a medicine.  Shaw’s  hcUures.  See  alfo  Suppli- 
ment  to  Barrow’s  Univerfal  DiUlonary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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bottom.  But  this  effedl  does  not  take  place  immediately,  the  ducks 
Ibmetimes  fwimming  about  with  great  alacrity  for  near  an  hour,  without 
any  vilible  diforder.  ' Podibly  the  effluvia  are  not  at  all  times  equally  co- 
pious} or  rife  above  the  water  only  at  certain  times.  Thefe  aquatic  fowls 
being -taken  out  when  they  begin  to  fink,  are  not  long  in  recovering 
their  former  flrength  and  adivity*. 

In  a ftone  quarry,  about  eight  hundred  common  paces  from  the 
above-mentioned  Pyrmont  fprings,  is  a hole,  which,  by  the  following 
obfervations  Dr.  Seipp  favoured  me  with  in  a letter,  has  no  little  analogy 
with  ih.Q  Grotta  del  Cane'.  ‘ If  a barometer  or  thermometer  be  put  into 
‘ it,  no  alteration  is  obferved  in  either.  Lighted  ftraw,  candles,  or  even 

* torches,  are  put  out}  but  foon  recover  their  flame,  unlefs  totally  ex- 
‘ tinguifhed,  when  drawn  back  into  the  open  air.  No  fire-arms  will  go 
‘ off,  and  any  animals  foon  lofes  its  refpiration  in  it,  and,  if  kept  in  a 

* few  minutes  longer,  dies  irrecoverably.  The  time  of  the  convulfions 
‘ and  deliquium  of  animals  in  thefe  fulphureous  effluvia  varies  according  to 
‘ the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  weather,  and  the  time  of  the  day.  In 
‘ windy,  moift,  cloudy,  and  rainy  weather,  the  effect  is  fcarce  perceiv- 
‘ able,  as  if  the  vapour  retired  into  the  earth  } but  in  clear  weather,  in 
‘ winter  as  well  as  fummer,  it  afeends  very  high,  and  with  extreme 
‘ violence.  The  effedl  is  mofl:  fenfible  in  fummer,  and  then  in  the 
‘ mornings  and  evenings  } but  towards  noon,  when  the  fun  approaches 
‘ to  the  meridian-,  the  vapour  fubfides.  Gunpowder  explodes  in  this  hole 
‘ or  cave,  when  fet  on  fire  by  a train  without  it } but  frequent  trials 
‘ mufl:  be  made  before  it  fucceeds } the  exhalation  being  gradually  dif- 
‘ perfed  by  the  fire  fo  often  introduced  into  the  cavity.  Small  birds,  as 

* robin-red-breafts,  &c.  often  drop  down  dead  only  by  flying  into  a 

* hole  near  the  entrance  of  the  cavity,  to  look  for  dead  flies,  but- 

* terflies,  and  worms  : and  to  the  frequent  finding  of  dead  birds  about 
‘ this  cavity  is  owing  the  difeovery  of  its  quality  -j-.  When  the  evapora- 

* tion  is  copious,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geefe  immerged.  in  it  feem  motionlefs 

* or  dead  in  a few  feconds.  Quadrupeds  hold  out  longer  than  the 
*vwinged  fpecies,  though  the  former  feldom  hold  out  above  a minute, 

* unlefs  the  animal  be  very  large,  or  by  the  length  of  the  neck  can 
‘ reach  above  the  height  to  which  the  vapour  afeends.  An  animal,  when 

* taken  out  of  the  cave,  requires  for  its  recovery  fometimes  five  minutes 
‘ or  more  } but  if  it  be-  delayed  too  long,  the  creature,  after  violent 

* convulfions,  dies  irrecoverably,  as  in  an  exhaufted  receiver.  The  air 
‘ alone,  without  the  aid  of  water,  will  gradually  reflore  an  animal  to 

* Dr.  Setpp’s  account  of  the  Pyrmont  waters. 

f The  like  is  feen  in  the  fprings  of  Pyrmont^  fo  that  in  dry  and  fiill  weather,  a bird  only 
by  flying  acrofs  them,  immediately  drops  down  dead  j yet  all  the  Pyrmont  ibrings  are  cold. 

VoL.  II.  Lll  ‘life} 
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* life  ; but  the  recovery  is  confiderably  accelerated  by  pouring  water  on 
‘ his  head,  in  his  mouth,  or  forcing  it  up  his  noftrils.  The  vapour  in 
‘ this  cavity,  in  the  year  1719,  afcended  to  the  height  of  a foot  and  a 
‘ half  or  two  feet  above  the  ground;  but  fince  that  time,  the  cave  hav- 
‘ ing  been  put  in  better  order,  and  an  arch  built  over  it ; before  fun- 
‘ rife  and  after  fun-fet,  and  efpecially  in  a long  drought,  or  before 
‘ thunder,  the  vapour  has  been  feen  to  afcend  five  or  fix  feet  from  the 
‘ bottom,  and  with  a proportional  ftrength  5 fo  that  upon  going  down 
‘ only  a few  fteps,  the  greateft  caution  is  required  to  prevent  a fatal  fur- 
‘ prize  by  the  unexpeded  emiflion  of  thefe  invifible  effluvia.  This  is 
‘ indeed  an  extraordinary  cafe,  the  vapour  generally  keeping  within  a foot 
‘ or  two  of  the  bottom.  It  fenfibly  difcovers  itfeJf  by  a ffimulative 

* warmth,  penetrating  through  the  fhoes,  ffockings,  &c.  of  the  perfon 
‘ that  approaches  it.  This  heat,  which  is  not  unwholefome,  in  a few 

* minutes  is  followed  by  a fweat,  and  a pungent  ftimulation  in  the 
‘ nofc,  like  that  caufed  by  horfe-raddiffi  j but  when  it  is  growing 
‘ too  ftrong  to  be  borne,  it  is  only  drawing  back  into  the  open  air,  and 
‘ every  troublefome  fenfation  immediately  ceafes.  Before  an  arch  was  built 
‘ over  the  place,  the  vapour,  efpecially  on  the  fouth-fide,  was  obferved  to 
‘ afcend  with  a tremulous  motion,  and  intermixed  with  corufcations ; 

‘ but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  now  perceivable.  The  fubtilty  of  this  va- 
‘ pour  is  fuch,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing,  and  not  the  leaft 
‘ fulphureous  fmell  remains  in  things  which  have  been  hung  up  for 
‘ fome  time  under  the  arch  for  trial.  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliquhim  un- 
‘ dergoes  no  kind  of  change  in  it,  whereas  by  the  fume  of  lighted  ful- 
‘ phur,  it  ufually  degenerates  into  a neutral  fait.  Silver,  or  polifhed 

* iron,  contracts  no  kind  of  fpecks  or  tarnifh.  Whilft  a perfon  ftands 
‘ upright,  he  is  not  fenfible  of  any  fmell ; but  upon  ftooping  towards 
‘ the  ground,  a very  pungent  fmell  of  fulphur  fills  the  nofe,  mouth, 
‘ and  throat;  the  eyes  water,  as  at  the  fmell  of  horfe-raddifh,  onion, 
‘ or  leek ; fome  fymptoms  of  a vertigo  come  on,  and  then  it  is  high 
‘ time  to  haften  into  the  open  air.’  The  like  fulphureous  caverns  are 
alfo  ffiewn  in  many  other  places  celebrated  for  mineral  waters,  efpecially 
at  Enn  and  Schwalbach. 

Probably  Pliny  points  at  the  Grotta  del  Cane,,  when  in  lib.  ii.  c.  93. 
he  obferves,  that  about  Sinuejfa  and  Puteoli,  Spiracula  vocant,  alii  Cha- 
rcneas  fcrobes,  mortiferum  fpiritum  exhalantes\  ‘ Thofe  fpiracles  by  fome 
‘ called  Charons  ditches,  exhaled  a noxious  deadly  vapour.’  Senecay 
Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  28.  writes  thus  : ^id,  quod  plunbus  Italics  locis 

per  qucsdam  foramina  pefilens  exhalatur  vapor,  quern  non  homini  du-' 
cere,  non  feres  tutum  eji?  aves  quoque  Ji  in  ilium  inciderint,  antequam 
ccelo  meliore  leniatur,  in  ipfo  volatu  cadunt,  liventque  corpora,  non  ahter 

quam 
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quam  per  '‘Sim  elifce  fauces  tumenty  &c.  ‘ Are  there  not  in  feveral  places 

‘ in  Italy  holes  or  chafms  in  the  earth,  exhaling  a peftilential  vapour,  in 
‘ which  neither  man  nor  bcafl:  can  refpire  ? The  birds,  if  they  happen 
* to  fly  into  it  before  it  is  tempered  with  a purer  air,  immediately  drop 
‘ down.  Their  bodies  grow  livid,  and  their  throats  fwell,  &c.’  But 
what  Rodiginiis  aflerts  in  lib.  xix.  c.  12.  viz.  That  in  thefe  cavities,  or 
Charon's  ditches,  which  prove  fatal  to  all  other  animals,  fuch  as  are 
caftrated  are  not  in  the  leafl:  hurt,  is  a mofl:  grofs  fable. 

About  half  an  Italian  mile  from  the  Lago  d' AgnanOy  in  a circular 
valley  fix  miles  in  circumference,  is  a delightful  forefl:,  and  three 
lakes.  This  charming  fpot  is  called  Aflruniy  and  here  the  vice-roys  ni. 
ufually  take  the  diverflon  of  hunting.  In  the  year  1452,  ]SmgAlphonJd 
d' Aragon  entertained  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  (who  came  to  Naples  to 
receive  his  bride  Eleanora  on  her  landing  from  Portugal)  with  a very 
fplendid  hunting-match  In  this  valley,  on  which  occafion  three  thoufand 
perfons  were  feafted,  and  fountains  ran  with  feveral  forts  of  wines.  On 
an  eminence  near  this  forefl;  is  a tower,  which  yields  a mofl:  charming 
profpect. 

In  returning  from  the  Lago  d'AgnanOy  on  the  left-hand,  towards  the 
fea-coafl,  one  comes  in  fight  of  the  ifland  Nifida,  rifing  above  the  fur-  Nifida. 
face  of  the  fea  like  a mountain,  with  a tower  on  its  fummit.  Sannaza- 
riusy  in  the  twelfth  Eclogue  of  his  Arcadia,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it: 

Dimmi  Nifida  miay  cost  non  fentano 
he  rive  tue  giammai  cruciata  Dorida, 

Ne  Paufilippo  in  te  venir  conjentanoy 
Non  ti  vidi  io  poc'  anzi  herbofa  e forida 
Habitata  da  Lepri  e da  cunicoli  ? 

Non  ti  veggo  hor  piu  ch'altra  incolta,  ed  horrida 
Non  veggio  i tuoi  recejjiy  e i diverticoli 
Lutti  cangiati  e freddi  quegli  fcopidi 
Dove  tcmprava  Amor  Juo'  ardenti  fcipoli. 


‘ Say,  Nifda,  fo  may  th’  enraged  fea, 

‘ And  Paufilippo's  noxious  vapours  fpare 
‘ Thy  naked  fhores ; did  I not,  late,  behold 
‘ Thy  hills  with  od’rous  flow’rs  and  herbage  crown’d, 

* And  every  bufh  or  brake  inhabited 

* By  timid  hares  ? But  now,  alas,  how  chang’d  ! 

‘ No  traces  left  of  grove  or  fweet  recefs  j 

* But  barren,  cold,  uncultivated  rocks 
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* Lafh’d  by  the  boift’rous  ocean,  now  are  feen, 

^ Where  love  attemper’d  once  his  fiery  lhafts.’ 

In  the  fouth  part  of  this  ifland  is  a fmall  harbour,  called  Porto  Pa» 
voncy  and  on  one  of  the  gates  is  this  diftich : 

Navita  fifle  rateniy  femonem  hicy  'oelaque  fige  j 
Meta  laborum  hcec  eji  lata  quies  animo. 

* Here  wearied  mariners  their  fails  unbend, 

* And  all  their  toils  here  meet  the  wilh’d-for  end.’ 

At  prefent  a lazaretto  has  been  built  upon  a rock  near  this  place;  this 
ifland  being  the  place  appointed  for  performing  quarantine,  on  account 
of  the  falubrity  of  the  air ; whereas  its  noxious  air  anciently  grew  into, 
a proverb  ; and  Lucariy  lib.  vi.  fays  of  it : 

- - - - 'Pali  fpiramine  Nejis 

pjtnittk  Stygium  nebulojis  aera  [axis. 

' Nefii  high  rocks  fuch  Stygian  air  produce, 

‘ And  the  blue  breathing  peflilence  in  mills  diffufe.’  Addison. 

A little  farther  from  the  fea,  and  three  Italian  miles  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  main  land,  lies  the  ifland  of  CapreCy  fufficiently  known  by 
Tiberius'^  infamous  retreat  thither  : 

- - - ^em  rapes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 

Incejio  pojfejj'ajeni'^  Clavd.  de  IV.  Conf.  Hoir. 

‘ Who  has  not  heard  of  Capreas  guilty  Ihore, 

‘ Polluted  by  the  rank  old  emperor,  Addison. 

This  ifland  has  its  peculiar  bilhop,  the  greatefl:  part  of  vvhofe  revenue 
arifes  from  licences  to  hunt ; and  efpecially  to  catch  quails,  turtle-doves, 
and  other  birds  of  palTage,  great  numbers  of  which,  in  fpring  and  autumn, 
refort  to  Caprea.  Thel'e  birds  are  generally  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Africa',  and,  after  having  propagated  their  fpecies,  to  return  thither.  That 
on  their  firfl;  arrival  here,  they  are  fo  lean,  as  to  require  to  be  fed  a con- 
fiderable  titne  before  they  are  fit  for  the  table  is  certain;  but  whether  this 
be  the  conlequence  of  a long  voyage,  and  that  they  come  from  fuch  a dif- 
tant  part  as  the  coall  of  Ajricay  is  much  to  be  doubted ; efpecially  as  the 
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quail  is  neither  ftrong  nor  light  enough  for  flying  fo  far,  nor  is  he  at  all 
adapted  for  fwimming:  and  it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  that  fnch  a 
bird,  when  its  feathers  are  once  thoroughly  wet,  could  ever  be  able  to 
raife  itfelf  on  the  wing  again.  At  leafl  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  quails 
which  in  the  fpring  appear  in  England  in  vafl;  flights,  and  are  extremely 
lean,  have  not  crolfed  the  feas,  but  palled  the  winter  in  the  holes 
of  clifts  on  the  fea-fhore.  I know  that  ftorks  are  faid,  at  the  approach 
of  our  winter,  to  repair  to  fome  diftant  country,  where  the  climate  is 
milder.  I am  alfo  informed,  that  fome  years  ago,  in  the  dutchy  of prk. 
Mecklenburg^  an  old  llork  was  lliot,  in  the  wing  of  which  a piece  of  an 
arrow  was  ftuck;  from  whence  fome  inferred  that  it  had  been  in  a country 
where  bows  and  arrows  are  commonly  ufed  : but  even  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  had  ever  crolfed  the  fea^  efpecially  as,  according  to  what  in- 
formation I could  get  in  England^  no  mailer  of  a ffiip  ever  pretended  to 
have  feen  a llork  at  fea.  I might  here  alfo  add,  that  no  ftork  was  ever 
known  to  crofs  the  narrow  llraits  betwixt  the  coall  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, though  their  dillance  be  fo  fmall,  that,  in  clear  weather,  one 
coall  is  very  plainly  dillinguilhed  from  the  other.  But  that  no  llorks  are 
found  in  England  is  not  fo  much  to  be  attributed  to  any  impoffibility  of 
their  flying  acrofs  the  fea,  as  to  fome  quality  in  the  air  and  foil  of  that 
ifland  j for  the  llorks  which  fome,  out  of  curiolity,  have  tranfported 
from  Holland  to  England,  neither  live  long,  nor  propagate  their  fpecies. 

Further  on  towards  Puzziiolo,  on  the  right-hand,  lies  Monte  Secco,Monit^tcco. 
which  is  here  and  there  covered  with  fmall  Ihrubs,  and  a kind  of  broom. 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  known  to  have  been  once  in 
the  form  of  a cone,  is  now  funk  into  an  oval  cavity,  about  a thoufand 
feet  in  the  Ihortell,  and  twelve  hundred  and  forty-fix  in  the  longeft  dia- 
meter. This  place  Strabo,  in  his  fifth  book,  calls  Forum  Vulcani,  and 
it  is  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of  Solfatara,  or  rather  Solfarata. 

A perfon  who  is  fond  of  feeing  natural  curiofities  cannot  but  meet  here 
with  the  highell  entertainment,  as  without. danger  and  much  trouble  he 
may  behold  in  miniature.  Solfatara  he  upwards  of 

two  German  miles  dillant  from  Fefuvio,  it  is  unqueftionable  that  both 
thefe  'volcano's  have  a communication  with  each  other  : for  it  is  obferved 
that  the  fmoke,  heat,  and  force  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  is  lefs  violent 
in  the  Solfatara  when  Vefu'vio  rages,  and  gives  a free  vent  through  its 
mouth  to  the  fulphureous  vapours  that  have  been  pent  up  in  it  j whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat,  &c.  in  the  former  increafes,  when  the 
latter  is  at  reft.  Several  fifiures,  or  chafms,  that  emit  fmoke,  are 
feen  in  this  place,  and  their  vehemence  increafes,  the  more  thefe 
filTures  are  widened ; fo  that  at  laft  a man  cannot  approach  them 
on  account  of  the  heat.  A fword,  or  any  other  piece  of  iron,  being^ 

held 
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held  over  one  of  thefe  holes  or  fpiracles,  a fweetifh  kind  of  condenfed 
fleam  drops  from  it  but  a fheet  of  paper  faflened  to  a flick,  fo  as  not 
to  be  blowm  away  by  the  air  iffuing  from  the  aperture  and  held  over  it, 
receives  not  the  leaft  moiflure  j nor  is  it  damaged  by  the  heat,  but  be- 
comes very  dry  and  fliff.  The  flones  which  lie  about  thefe  apertures 
feem  to  be  in  continual  motion.  And  upon  throwing  a handful  of  fmall 
pebbles  into  thefe  holes  they  are  ejedted  to  the  height  of  about  twelve 
feet,  and  fometimes  thrown  obliquely  on  the  fides,  as  more  ponderous 
mafl'es  are  from  Vejuvio.  In  fome  places  the  fand,  by  the  force  of  the 
effluvia,  fprings  up  and  down  near  the  vent-holes,  like  the  fparkling  of 
Champagne  or  Cyder. 

Sal  Ammo-  The  flones  that  lie  near  thefe  apertures  are  often  incrufled  with  a yel- 
aiacum.  Jqw  fubflance  (not  unlike  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard)  with  a white 
efflorefcence  upon  it,  which  pafTes  for  Sal  Ammoniacum  j but  whether  it 
has  the  fame  property  with  that  brought  from  Egypt^  which  is  made  of 
foot,  fea-falt,  and  urine  of  horfes,  mules  or  camels,  I am,  as  yet,  not 
certain 

The  furface  and  foil  of  the  Solfatara  are  of  a whitifh  colour,  as  are 
the  flones  alfo,  which  are  very  foft  and  impregnated  with  Sulphur  vivumy 
and  when  firfl  dug  up  they  are  quite  hot  j they  retain  their  foftnefs  when 
expofed  to  the  air. 

When  I vifited  Solfatara,  fome  workmen  were  employed  upon  a vein 
or  flratum  of  a greyifli  kind  of  affles,  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs  : thefe 
affles,  among  which  lay  feveral  whitifli  fulphur-flones,  were  exadlly  like 
thofe  on  mount  Vefiivio,  which,  in  the  extraordinary  eruptions  of  that  VuU 
canOy  have  been  known  to  cover  the  whole  city  of  Naples  five  or  fix 
inches  deep.  This  Solfatara  aili  was  at  firfl  moifl  and  cohefive  ; but  the 
magnet  had  no  power  on  it,  whch  was  poffibly  owing  to  a mixture 
of  fulphureous  particles. 

Vitriol.  Befides  fulphur,  vitriol  is  alfo  made  here,  of  a fapphire  colour,  and 

efleemed  better  than  that  of  Rome  ; and  likewife  alum  to  the  greatefl  per- 
feftion.  The  large  leaden  ke'ttles  ufed  in  this  operation  are  not  heated  by 
any  fire  of  wood,  or  coals,  but  only  by  the  natural  heat  of  holes  in  the 
ground  over  which  they  are  placed.  This  diflrid:  produces  alfo  a good 

In  Egypt,  for  want  of  wood,  a great  part  of  their  fuel  is  the  dung  of  animals  mixt 
with  ftraw,  and  dried  j and  the  foot  thereof,  with  the  addition  of  fea-faJt,  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  Egyptian  Sal  Ammoniacum.  This  branch  of  commerce  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  Venice,  where  it  is  refined,  and  call:  like  fugar  in  large  conical  loaves.  In  its  out- 
ward appearance  it  has  very  little  affinity  with  the  Sal  Ammoniacum  of  Solfatara,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  at  Paris  makes  his  Sal  Armoniac  of  human  urine  mixt  with  fea-falt,  which  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Levant.  He  alfo  makes  it  of  bone,  horn,  blood,  iAc. 
The  EngUjh  Salts,  as  they  are  called,  are  nothing  but  the  volatile  fait  of  the  Sal  Ammonia- 
cum brought  from  the  Levant, 

plafter ; 
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plafter;  and  of  the  earth  itfelf  are  made  cups  and  other  veffels,  which  in 
feveral  diftempers  are  reckoned  to  be  very  wholfome  for  fick  people  to 
drink  out  of.  The  produce  of  the  Solfatara  is  yearly  farmed  at  feven  or 
eight  hundred  fcudi  or  crowns.  The  greateft  part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
hofpital  of  the  Annunciata  at  Naples^  and  the  remainder  to  the  bilhop  of 
Puzzuolo.  The  fteam  or  vapour  iffuing  from  thefe  apertures  of  the  Solfa- 
tara  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  a great  many  diforders.  The  foil  hereabouts 
is  fo  light  and  hollow  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ufe  a horfe  in  this  excurfion. 

Upon  a fpot  betwixt  the  place  where  the  fulphur-ftones  are  dug  and 
the  alum-huts,  I caufed  a hole  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  a foot  and  a 
half,  and  a ftone  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  weight  to  be  thrown 
into  it.  This  was  immediately  attended  with  a rumbling  noife  under 
ground,  like  the  explofion  of  cannon  at  a diflance  ; and  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  noife  and  reverberations,  it  might  eafily  be  inferred,  that 
it  paffed  through  a great  number  of  caverns.  It  is  not  feldom  that  the 
effluvia  of  ^\e.Solfarata  reach  as  far  3.sNap/es  to  the  great  prejudice  of  marble 
and  filver  utenfils.  The  ancients,  milled  by  the  fables  of  their  poets,  held 
that  fome  rebellious  giants  were  thrown  into  the  abyfs  under  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  that  thefumes  iffuing  from  the  earth  are  caufed  by  their  erudlations. 

The  hiftorian  Dio  himfelf  (///».  Ixvi.)  fays,  that  thefe  giants  appeared  in  great 
numbers  both  by  day  and  night,  which  was  a prefage  of  fome  terrible 
eruption  of  Vejuvio.  Even  the  light  of  Chriftianity  has  not  expelled 
thefe  chimera’s ; only  the  giants  are  turned  into  fpirits  or  ghofts,  faid 
often  to  appear  in  thefe  parts  making  moft  difmal  lamentations.  Thefe 
ridiculous  ffories  are  now  current  in  both  city  and  country  ; for  the  vul- 
gar believe,  that  thofe  apertures  are  fpiracles,  if  not  of  hell,  at  leaft  of 
purgatory ; and  thefe  idle  notions  are  carefully  promoted  by  a Capuchin  CapucHn 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  being  thereby  rendered  more 
tradlable.  The  church  of  this  convent  is  built  on  the  place  where  St. 
yanuarius  is  faid  to  have  been  beheaded. 

There  is  always  a great  heat  felt  in  this  church,  which  is  principally  «/ 
emitted  from  fome  holes  near  the  high  alttr.  A good  marble  buffo  re- 
prefenting  St.  yanuarius  is  to  be  feen  here,  which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  a 
pagan  artiff,  only  from  the  bare  defcription  given  of  the  faint  by  thofe 
devout  matrons  who  gathered  up  his  blood ; and  this  buffo  ferves  for  an 
original  to  all  painters  and  fculptors  in  making  the  ffatues  and  portraits  of 
^l.yanuarius.  In  the  year  1 697,  cardinal  Giaco??io  Cantehni  decorated  the 
high  altar  with  a beautiful  bafo-relievo  of  the  martyrdom  of  that  faint. 

A great  quantity  of  falt-petre  is  to  be  feen  on  the  walls  of  the  veffry.  Salt-petr«i, 
That  the  monks  may  be  provided  with  cool  and  wholfome  water, 
their  refervoir  ffands  upon  a pillar,  inclofed  within  a wall,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  warm  and  fulphureous  exhalations  3 which  are  farther  guarded 
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againft  by  a cavity  underneath  the  ciftern,  lined  with  fcone  and  filled  with 
water,  which  intercepts  the  warm  vapours  as  they  arife.  The  garden 
belonging  to  this  convent  is  planted  with  beautiful  hedges  of  myrtle  j 
there  is  likewife  fhewn  in  it  the  entrance  of  a cave,  which  is  faid  to  reach 
from  Puzzuolo  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano. 

Near  this  church  of  St.  yanuariiis  is  an  amphitheatre,  commonly  called 
il  ColifeOy  and  faid  to  have  ftood  formerly  within  the  city  of  Puzzuolo,  but 
is  now  near  an  Italian  mile  from  it.  This  is  a proof  of  the  great  decay 
of  this  town  from  its  former  extent  and  fplendor.  This  amphitheatre 
is  built  with  brick  5 the  figure  of  it  is  oval,  being  a hundred  and  feventy- 
two  feet  in  its  longeft,  and  eighty-eight  feet  in  its  fliortefi:  diameter.  It 
has  fuffered  very  much  from  earthquakes ; however,  the  two  loweft  gal- 
leries are  ftill  in  pretty  good  condition.  Here,  it  is  faid,  St.  yanuarius  and 
his  companions  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts  j but  the  latter 
were,  itfeems,  not  wanting  in  refpedtdue  to  fuch  holy  perfonages,  and  ne- 
ver offered  to  lay  a paw  on  them.  At  the  entrance  of  St.  yanuarius^ 
prifon,  now  converted  into  a chapel,  is  an  infcription,  fignifying  that 
it  was  confecrated  by  the  bifhop  of  Pozzuoh  in  1689,  and  promifing  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  to  thofe  who  devoutly  vifit  that  facred  fpot  in 
this  amphitheatre. 

Clofe  by  the  CoHfeo  is  a church  dedicated  to  St.  yames,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sarnellij  the  following  ancient  infcription  on  marble  was 
dug  up  : 

Pro  Salute 

Imp.  Cafaris  Piti  Aelii 
Hadriani  Antonini  Aug.  PH  PP.  & 

M.  Aelii  Aurelii  Ccefaris  N. 

Genio  Colonice  Puteolanorum 
Chryfanthus  Aug.  Difp.  a frumento 
Puteolis  & OJiis 
L.  D.  Decurionum  permijfu: 

. . . t 

Felicitati  perpetuae  temporis 
D.  N.  Valentiniani 
ViSforis  ac  Priumphatoris 
Semper  Aug. 

Avianus  Valentinianus 
V,  C.  Conful  Campanice 
Devotus  Numini 
Majejiatique  ejus. 
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Within  a fmall  diftance  of  the  amphitheatre  are  a great  number 
fubterraneous  vaults  running  into  each  other  which  are  commonly  called *^*’^^* 
a labyrinth  ; but  by  the  learned  luppofed  to  have  been  a refervoir  to  ferve 
the  city  of  Puzzuolo  with  water.  To  every  one  of  thefe  apartments  there 
are  four  doors,  which  makes  the  place  extremely  intricate ; and  did  not 
the  almofl  total  ruin  of  thefe  fubterraneous  vaults  obflrudt  the  way,  a 
perfon  who  would  venture  into  them  without  a guide,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  lofing  himfelf  among  fo  many  turnings  and  windings. 

A little  further,  towards  Puzzuolo  is  an  arched  vault,  which  likewife 
feemstohave  been  a refervoir  j it  is  fupported  by  eleven  pillars  which  are 
incrufted  with  tartar,  and  at  prefent  is  a wine  cellar.  About  this  fpot  a great 
many  ancient  tombs  have  been  difeovered,  and  likewife  the  remains  of 
fome  pagan  temples,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana  and  Nep~ 
tune  j but  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  about  it. 

Puzzuolo  is  eight  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Naples^  and  takes  its  La-  Puzzuolo. 
tin  name  Puteoli^  either  from  a fulphureous  ftench,  or  from  the  great 
number  of  putei  or  holes  which  are  made  here  on  account  of  the  ful- 
phur  works,  and  by  digging  for  fand,  which  In  ancient  times  was  found 
very  ferviceable  for  building,  efpecially  under  water  This  city  hands 
on  an  acclivity,  and  the  great  quantity  of  beautiful  hones  and  gems  cah 
up  by  the  fea  is  a fufficient  proof  of  its  former  fplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  greateh  part  indeed  of  thefe  hones  are  of  a blue  or  red 
cah,  with  feveral  pieces  of  Verde-antico^  porphyry,  ^c.  and  feem  to  have 
been  ufed  in  mofaic  work ; there  are  frequently  found  among  them 
agat,  cornelian,  amethyh,  jafper,  onyx,  beryl,  lapis-lazuli &c.  and 
many  of  them  cameos’s  or  intaglio’s.  But  whether  antiquarians  may  with 
fufficient  reafon  conclude  from  hence,  that  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Romans  a great  number  of  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  refided  here,  I will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  This  however  is  certain,  that  Cicero 
in  his  epihle  to  Atticus,  lib.  v.  ep.  2.  makes  mention  of  the  Emporium 
Puteolanorum.  This  city  has  been  very  much  damaged  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  Inundations  and  earthquakes ; particularly  from  an  earthquake  in 
1538,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  over  the  garden  gate  belonging  to 
the  palace  of  Toledo- 

* Senec.  Nat,  I'lh.  iii.  c.  20.  PUn.  I'lh.  xxxv.  c.  1 3.  enim  falls  miretur.  peffimam 

tjus  f terra ) partem  Ideoque  pulverem  appellatum  in  Puteolanis,  collibus  opponi  marls  fualbus,  mer- 
fumque  protinus  fieri  lapidem  inexpugnabilem  undis.,  & fiortioreni  quotldie.,  utique  Ji  Cuinano  rnlfce- 
atur  camento  ; i.  e.  ‘ who  can  fufficiently  admire,  that  the  worft  part  of  the  foil  in  the 
‘ mountains  of  Puteoliy  which  is  therefore  called  dufl:  or  fand,  fliould  be  made  into  a bul- 
‘ wark  againft  the  fea  ; and  when  funk  under  water  fhould  foon  become  a ftone,  impreg- 
‘ nable  by  the  waves,  and  every  day  grow  ftronger ; efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  Cu- 
‘ mean  cement.  Commonly  this  red  fand  is  called  Pozzuolanoy  and  is  alfo  found  in  other 
‘ places.’ 
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Petrus  Poletus  Marchio  Villa  Francia^  Caroli  V.  Imper.  in  Regno 
Neap.  Vicarius^  ut  Puteolanos  oh  recentem  agri  confiagrationem  palantes  ad 
prijiinas  fedes  revocaret^  hortos^  portus.,  & fontes  marmoreos  ex  fpoliis.,  qua 
Garfia  filius^  partd  vihlorid  Africand^  reportaverat^  otio  genioque  dicavit  j 
ac^  antiquorum  rejlaurato  purgatoque  duhtu^  aquas  fitientibus  civibus  fud  im- 
pensd  rejiituit.  Anno  a partu  Virginis  M.D.  XL. 

‘ Don  Pedro  di  Foledo^  marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  vice-roy  of  Naples 
‘ under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  might  reftore  to  their  former 
‘ fettlement,  the  inhabitants  of  Puzzuolo  difperfed  by  the  late  confla- 
‘ gration  of  their  country,  dedicated  to  eafe  and  pleafure  the  gardens, 

‘ and  havens  of  this  city,  together  with  the  marble  fountains,  and  the 
‘ fpoils  of  his  fon  Garfia'^  vicftory  in  Africa  * j and  having  repaired  and 
* cleanfed  the  ancient  aquedudts  at  his  own  expence,  reflored  water  to 
‘ the  diftreffed  inhabitants.  1540.’ 

In  the  piazza  di  Don  Pedro  di  Foledo  is  the  following  infcription  on 
marble  relating  to  the  Puzzuolo  baths  : 

Carolo  II.  Aujiriaco  Regnante, 

Providentid 

Petri  Antonii  Aragonii  Proregis, 

Neapoli 

Egenis  hofpitio, 

Naufragis  portu. 

Hie 

Injirmis,  rejiitutis  thermis, 

Subvenit : 

Sic 

Una  pietas 

Triplici  jlagello  triumphat. 

Salubritatem  Jitientes, 

Ad  has  aquas  trans  Puteolos  manantes  accurrite, 

^larum  virtutes  in  fubjirato  lapide  contraSie, 

In  volumine  Fhermologia  Aragonia, 

A Sebajiiano  Bartolo  elucubrafo. 

Ft  Neapoli  imprejjb  Ann.  Dom.  M.  DC.  LXIIX. 

Plenius  leguntur. 

* Thefe  words  particularly  allude  to  a fmall  pillar  with  an  Arabic  infcription  which 
D,  Garfia  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  fet  up  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Toledo  palace. 

In 
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* In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Aiijlria^  the  bounty  of  "Pedro  Antonio 
‘ of  Aragon^  vice-roy,  provided  an  hofpital  for  the  poor,  and  a port  for 
‘ the  fliipwrecked  of  Naples ‘y  and  here,  byrepairing  the  baths,  relieved  the 
‘ fick  j thus  the  ftream  of  his  benevolence  flows  in  three  branches  to 
‘ relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  inhabitants.  Ye  who  third:  after  health 
* repair  quickly  to  thefe  waters  that  flow  through  Puzzmlo,  the  virtues 
‘ of  which,  briefly  exhibited  in  the  flone  underneath,  may  be  read  at 
‘ large  in  the  Phermologta  Arra^onia  of  Sebofliano  Bartoliy  printed  at 
I Naples 

In  this  fquare  is  alfo  a fountain  adorned  with  a fine  flatue  of  St.  Ja^ 
vtiariusy  and  an  ancient  Roman  flatue  which  was  dug  up  without  the  Antique jlaiue. 
city,  behind  the  garden  of  the  above-mentioned  palace  Toledo  in  1704. 

The  lafl:  piece  fliands  on  a pedeflal  of  five  palmi  and  is  nimQ  palmi  high  j 
it  is  of  fine  marble  and  reprefents  a Roman  nobleman  in  a Toga,  The 
following  ancient  infcription  is  to  be  feen  under  it : 

jyia'VOrttl  Infcription, 

^ Flavio  Mcefto  Pgnatio  Lolliano  C.  V.  ^ K.  Prafori  Urbano,  Augur t 
Publico  Populi  Romani  ^iritium  Conf.  Albei  Tiberis  & Cloacarumy  Conf. 

Operum  Public.  Conf.  Aquaruttiy  Co?if.  Camp.  Comiti  Flaviali  Comiti 
Orientisy  Comiti  primi  orditiis  & Proconfoli  Provincie^  AfriccCy  colle&us 
Decatrejfemum  Patrojio  dignifimo  pofuerunt. 

A few  days  after  this  flatue  had  been  dug  up  in  this  piazza  or  area, 
was  found  another,  reprefenting  a young  man  in  a Roman  Toga ; it  is 
only  five  palmi  in  height  without  the  pedeflal,  on  which  is  the  following 
infcription  : 

Mavortii  fun. 

^ Flavio  Maefo  Ccrnelio 
Egnatio  Severo  Lolliano 
C.  P.  ^K. 

Decatreiijes  Clie?2tes  ejus 
Patrono  PraflantiJJimo 

Pofuerunt. 

According  to  Parrini,  feveral  urns  and  old  coins  were  likewlfe  dif- 
covered  near  this  piece  of  antiquity. 

Near  the  houfe  of  Signior  Migliarefe  in  the  above-mentioned  Piazzat^tonument  of 
di  Toledoy  was  dug  up  in  1693,  a pedeflal  of  white  marble,  feven 

* Puzzuolo  was  from  its  rcftorer  alfo  called  Colonia  Flavia  Vefpapana. 
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in  breadth,  and  five  and  a half  high.  Upon  it  are  fourteen  figures  in 
bajji-relie'uoy  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men,  re- 
prefent  fo  many  cities  in  Afia  Minor^  to  which  the  emperor  T’iberius^  as 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius^  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  life,  fent  very 
liberal  fupplies,  when  they  were  demolifhed  by  an  earthquake.  Under 
fome  of  the  figures  are  ftill  legible  the  names  Philadelphia^  Tmolus,  Cyme^ 
Hieroccefarea^  Mofiene^  EphefuSy  Myrinay  Cibyray  and  'E’emnos ; the  others 
mu  ft  h ave  been  JEgcey  Curnay  Apolloniay  and  Hircania.  EuJebiuSy  in 
his  CbronicoUy  fpeaks  of  thirteen  cities  that  were  deftroyed,  and  fpecifies 
the  names  of  them,  but  very  erroneoufly.  ‘TacifuSy  Ann.  ii.  c.  47. 
Pliny y lib.  il.  c.  84.  and  Senecay  Nat.  ^ceji.  lib.vi.  c.  i.  mention  only 
twelve.  OrofnUy  and  after  him  Ccefar  BaroniuSy  fix  the  time  of  this  ca- 
lamity at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  But  the  twelve  cities  were  deftroyed 
in  the  night,  and  according  to  TacituSy  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius^  reign,  which  was  about  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Saviour.  Upon  one  fide  of  the  pedeftal  is  the  following  infcription  be- 
tween two  of  the  figures  mentioned  above  : 

Pi.  C(A<^ri  Divi 
Augujii  F.  Divi 
yuli  N.  Augujio 
Pontif.  Maximo  Cof.  1111. 

Imp.  vllL  Trib.  potejiat.  XXXIL 
Augujlales 
Refpublica 
Rejiituit. 

Probably  the  ftatue  of  PiberiuSy  that  flood  on  this  pedeftal,  lies  under 
or  near  lignior  Migliarefe's  houfe.  The  difcovery  of  thefe  remains  of 
antiquity  was  made  by  digging  a ciftern  for  keeping  oil.  Gronovius  and 
Fabretti  have  communicated  their  explanations  of  this  ba£h-relievOy  &c. 
to  the  learned  world  j the  former,  in  a particular  treatife  printed  at  Ley- 
deny  and  the  latter  in  his  collection  of  infcriptions. 

Sepulchral  in-  A little  way  from  the  cathedral  in  the  wall  of  a houfe  occupied  by  one 
“^rurkT^  Galz.olay  there  are  four  monumental  infcriptions  of  Parks  or  Saracens  cut 
on  marble  in  Arabic  characters.  The  firft  died  in  the  year  of  Chrift: 
1079,  the  fecond  in  1181,  the  third  in  1182,  and  the  fourth  in  1285. 
According  to  the  learned  BenediSliney  Montfaucony  thefe  prolix  infcrip- 
tions contain,  befides  particulars  of  the  perfons  to  whofe  memory  they 
are  eredled,  many  fentences  out  of  the  Alcorany  concerning  death  and 
a future  ftate. 
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The  cathedral  of  Puzzuolo  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  marble,  and  Cathedral. 
was  converted  from  a pagan  temple  into  a Chrillian  church.  Over  the 
frontifpiece  is  the  following  ancient  infcription : 

Calphurnius  L.  F.  Femplum  Augiifto  cum  ornamentis. 

It  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Proculus  and  St.  "Januarius,  whofe  ftatues  f f- 

marble  ftand  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  with  infcriptions.  Under‘S 
the  ftatue  of  St.  Januarius  is  the  following : 

Urbis  Liberatori  Patronoque  amantijjimo 
Divo  yaituarioy 

poPlqiiam  in  eodem  fui  Marty rii  loco 
Dicatum  fibi  Femplum  fuit^ 

Publici  memor  obfequii^ 

Sues  Puteolos  a fepulchralibus  jiammls 
AJJiduifque  telluris  motibus 
Ardente  adhuc  Vefuvio  M.  DC.  XXXI. 

Seniavit  immunes  j 

Noluit  enim^  tremeret  folum  fuo  jirmatum  Janguine 
Noluit  jlagraret  Hofpitium  Jui  triumphi  laured  decoratnm. 

Grati  animi  ergo 

Hoc  in  fua  Cathed.  monimentnm  erexit 
Idem  D.  Fr.  Mart  inns  de  Leon  & Cardenas.^ 

Summi  Pontijicis  AJjiJiens., 

Atque  Catholics  Majejiatis  a latere  flatus  ConJiliariuSf 
Secundd  huius  inflauratione  Bafilicce 
Idibus  Odiobris  MDCXLVIL 

‘ To  the  deliverer  of  the  city,  and  its  moft  propitious  patron,  St.  Ja- 
‘ iiuariuSy  who,  after  a church  had  been  dedicated  to  him  on  the  very 
‘ fpot  where  he  was  martyred,  in  regard  of  that  public  mark  of  vene- 
‘ radon,  preferved  his  Puzzuolo  from  deftrudtive  flames  and  earthquakes 
‘ during  the  dreadful  inflammation  of  Vefuvio  in  1631,  being  unwilling 
‘ that  the  ground,  which  was  rendered  firm*  and  liable  by  his  blood, 

‘ fhould  tremble  j or  that  a place  decorated  with  the  laurels  of  his  tri- 
‘ umph  over  death  fhould  be  confumed  with  fire.  Dr.  Fr.  Martini  de 
‘ Leon  and  Cardenas,  &c.  in  gratitude  for  the  faint’s  protedion,  ereded 
‘ this  monument  the  15th  of  OBober,  1647,  &cl 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  left-hand,  is  a beautiful  altar 
of  inlaid  work,  with  a very  coftly  tabernacle,  in  which  lapis  lazuli  has 
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not  been  fpared.  On  the  high  altar  the  beheading  of  St.  yaniiarim  is 
extremely  well  painted.  Puzzuolo^  antiently  values  itfelf  as  hav- 

ing been  honoured  with  the  hrfl  Chriftian  community  in  Italy',  St.  Paid 
in  his  journey  to  Rome,  having  found  brethren  there. 

The  harbour  of  Puzziiolo  is  very  commodious,  and  is  formed  by  four- 
teen piers,  or  pilafters,  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  were 
anciently  joined  together  by  arches.  The  neareft  pilafter  on  the  Puzzuolo 
fide  confifls  of  large  blocks  of  that  fort  of  flone  called  piperno,  but  faced 
with  brick-work  ; and  the  interftices  are  filled  up  with  a very  hardmortar 
or  cement,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  mixed  up  with  Puzzuolano,  or  the 
Puzzolo  fand.  On  the  fides  of  thefe  pilafters  are  vaft  ftones,  with  holes 
in  them,  for  faftening  fhips,  The  force  of  the  waves  is  very 

much  broken  againfl:  thefe  piers  j and  many  judge  them  bettter  for 
fecuring  a harbour  than  a continuous  mole,  as  in  the  former  the  accu- 
mulation of  fand  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  the  waves  wafhing  it  back 
again  through  the  intervals  between  the  pilafters.  From  the  ruinous 
arch-work  fome  have  been  induced  to  look  upon  thefe  pilafters  as  the  re- 
mains of  a bridge ; and  the  common  people  ufiially  call  it  il  ponte  di 
Caligola,  as  if  it  were  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  built  by  that  emperor  from 
Puzzuolo  to  Baja.  This  error,  which  Burnet  has  given  into,  Suetonius 
fin  vit.  Calig.  c.  19.)  very  plainly  refutes;  where  he  fays,  that  what 
Caligula  built  was  no  more  than  a bridge  of  boats  covered  with  earth, 
and  reaching  from  Bajee  to  the  Puzzuolo  mole ; fo  that  the  piers  in  the 
fea  before  Puzzuolo  is  not  only  plainly  diftinguiftied  by  that  author  from 
the  moveable  bridge  of  Caligida,  but  he  has  likewife  called  it  by  the 
name  of  ?noles,  which  is  even  novs^  applied  to  any  congeries  of  rocks  or 
ftone  that  ferves  for  the  fecurity  of  an  harbour.  That  the  pilafters  in 
the  fea  before  Puzzuolo  did  not  belong  to  a bridge  is  likewife  apparent 
from  hence,  that  they  are  not  placed  in  a ftrait  line,  but  form  a curve 
towards  the  north.  Laftly,  it  is  manifeft,  from  the  following  infeription 
found  entire  in  the  fea,  near  this  place,  in  the  year  1575,  that  the 
above-mentioned  pilafters  are  no  remains  of  any  of  Caligula^  follies : 

* AUs,  chap,  xxviii.  v.  13,  14. 
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Imp.  Cc^efar.  Dhi.  Hadriani.'Fil. 

Droi.  Frajajii.  Paj'thici.  Nepos. 

Divi.  Ncrvce.  Pronepos.  T.  Aelius. 

Hadrianus.  Antoninus.  Aug.  Pius. 

Pofit.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  1.  Cos.  H. 

P>cfig.  lH.  Opus  Pilarum  V I.  * 

Now  what  neceffity  was  there  to  repair  (as  the  infcrlption  intimates) 
at  a vafl:  expence,  a work  fo  far  from  being  of  any  adequate  advantage, 
that  it  only  kept  up  the  remembrance  of  the  infamous  Caligula  s,  mad- 
nefs.  This  (tone  is  at  prefent  fixed  over  the  gate  of  Puzzuohj  with  the 
following  infcription  fuperadded  to  it : 

^em  lapidem  Antoninus  Imp.  Jlatueraf^  vefujlas  dejecerat^  mare  atque 
arena  obduxerant,  Francifcus  Munllus  Regime  Clafjis  Curator  fud  impenfd 
edudium  Puteolanis  municipibus  pari Jiudio  rejiituit.  A.  D.  MDLXXF. 

‘ The  fione  erected  by  the  emperor  Antoninus^  time  had  thrown 
‘ down,  and  the  fea- water,  fand,  ^c.  covered,  till  Francefco  Murillo.,  See. 
‘ caufed  it,  at  his  own  expence,  to  be  removed  and  reflored  to  the 
‘ citizens  of  Puzzuolo  in  the  year  1575.’ 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  quotes  from  "Julius  Capito- 
linus,  in  vita  Antonii  PH,  an  infcription,  in  which  the  city  of  Puzzuolo 
celebrates  this  emperor,  alledging,  ^od  fuper  caetera  benejicia  ad  hujus 
etiam  tutelam  portus,  Pilarum  viginti  molem  cum  fumptu  fornicum  reliquo 
ex  cerario  fuo  largitus  eft.  ‘ That,  befides  his  other  benefadlions,  he 
‘ likewife  bellowed  money  out  of  his  treafury  for  building  a mole  of 
* twenty  pilafters  with  arches,  for  the  fecurity  of  this  harbour.’  But  pro- 
bably Mr.  Addifon,  trulHng  to  Sarnelli%  quotation,  has  aferibed  to  Capito- 
linus  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  life  of  that  emperor.  This  laft- 
mentioned  author  only  fays,  that  Antoninus  Pius  afiilted  feveral  cities 
with  money,  in  order  to  build  new  public  works,  or  to  repair  fuch  as 
had  fallen  to  decay  ; and  this  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  him  con- 
cerning this  work  at  Puzzuolo. 

As  to  the  above-mentioned  infcription, it  relts  only onPights  credit  j who, 
in  his  Hercules  Prodicius,  fays,  that  he  found  here  the  following  imper- 
fect infcription,  which  had,  probably,  belonged  to  a triumphal  arch  : 

* Seneca,  Epiji.  77.  likewife  calls  them  pita,  or  pilafters  ; and,  according  to  his  defcrlptlon, 
one  might  conveniently  walk  round  them,  and  fee  all  the  fliips  coming  in  and  going  out  of 
the  harbour. 
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: . . . jiESARL  DIVI  . . ; . 

....  IlCL  NE^POEL  DIFI  .... 

....  ONINO  AVG.  PIO  .... 

....  OLONIA.  FLAFIA  .... 

....  FPER  CETERA  BEN . . . . 

....  FS.  PILARUM.  FIG 

....  ^0.  ET.  MFNITION  .... 

Which  may  be  reftored  in  the  follov.?ing  manner : 

Imp.  cAESARI.  DIFI.  HadrianL  Filio.  Divi.  Trajani.  PartHICL 
NEPOTI.  DIVI.  Nemia.  Pron.  T.  Ael.  Hadriano.  AntONINO.  AFG. 
PIO.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  Cof  p.  p.  coLONIA.  FLAFIA.  Aug. 
Puteolanorum.  ^od.  sFPER.  CETERA.  BENefcia.  ad.  hujus.  etiam. 
tutelam.  portFS.  PILARFM.  FIGinti.  molem.  cum.  fumptu.  fornicum, 
reli^O.  ET.  MFNITION.  ex.  cerario.fuo.  largitus.Jit. 

Formerly  the  pilafters  that  appeared  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
were  twenty-live  in  number ; but  at  prefent  moft  of  them  do  not  ap- 
pear above  the  water,  and  fome  have  been  totally  demolilhed  and 
waflied  away  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 

Cavallo  Ma-  The  fea  about  Puzzuolo  abounds  in  lifh,  efpecially  of  the  teftaceous 
kind.  Here  is  alfo  a fifh  called  Cavallo  Marino,  which  is  not  quite  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  generally  dried  for  keeping.  The  head  of  this 
little  filh  very  much  refembles  that  of  a horfe : it  is  often  bruifed  with 
vinegar  and  honey,  and  applied  by  way  of  plaifter  to  the  part  bitten  by 
a mad  dog ; and  the  women  eat  them  to  procure  a good  bread:  of  milk, 
and  likewife  apply  them  to  the  breall  as  an  anodyne.  This  fpecies  of 
filli  is  alfo  found  on  the  other  fide  of  Italy,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Adri- 
atic',  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  they  are  here. 

The  road  on  the  right-hand,  by  the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  Lago  Agnano, 
is  not  the  nearefi;  way  from  the  grotto  of  Paujilippo  to  Puzzuolo,  but  that 
which  turns  off  on  the  left  towards  the  fea,  and  runs  along  the  coafl: : 
Befidesit  is  broader  and  pleafanter,  as  well  as  fhorter  than  the  other  road. 

Monte  Oliva-  The  barren  mountain  of  Olivano  lies”on  the  right-hand  of  this  road,  and  it 
is  with  a pleafing  furprize  a traveller  fees  a country,  which  was  once  only 
the  dreary  haunt  of  fea-fowls,  ^c.  fo  greatly  improved  with  a road  ex- 
tremely commodious  for  carriages  and  horfes.  The  ^ra  of  this  alteration 
was  the  year  1571,  which  is  commemorated  in  an  infcription  ereded 
on  the  road. 

Hot  baths.  There  are  feveral  hot  baths  along  the  coafi:,  impregnated  with  alum, 
copper,  and  iron.  On  a fpot  about  five  hundred  paces  from  Puzzuolo, 
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near  the  Tea,  perfons  labouring  under  the  gout  or  rheumatifni  are  laid  in 
a hole,  dug  in  the  ground  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
patient,  and  about  two  feet  deep ; where  the  whole  body,  efpecially  the 
part  affeded,  is  covered  with  the  fand  which  came  out  of  the  hole,  and 
when  it  is  too  hot,  they  cool  it  by  pouring  fome  fea-water  on  it.  This 
method  if  often  repeated,  feldom  fails  of  abating  the  violence,  if  not  to- 
tally expelling  the  difeafe. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  hitherto  defcrlbed  in  this  letter  diould  be  feen 
the  firft  day,  and  the  following  fliould  be  referved  for  the  journey  to  C//- 
ma^  and  the  other  neighbouring  places.  Without  an  antiquarian  for  his 
guide,  a foreigner  would  be  at  a lofs ; but  they  eafily  are  to  be  met  with 
in  thefe  parts.  The  firft  day  is  taken  up  with  the  grotto  of  Pau/ilypo, 
and  the  fecond  fpent  in  and  about  Puzzuolo.  The  ufual  gratification  to 
an  antiquarian  for  his  trouble  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  Carlini  *. 

Juft  without  Puzzuolo  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftrudure,  faid  to  be  the  CiceroV  villa, 
Villa  O':  Academia  Ciceroniana^  where  the  body  of  the  QmpQxor  Adriafi  was 
depofited  till  the  fenate  of  Rome  built  a temple  at  Puzzuolo  for  his  inter- 
ment-f*.  According  to  Plmy,  Hiji.  Nat.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  2.  this  feat,  re- 
markable for  its  fine  portico  and  grove,  ftood  near  the  fea,  betwixt 
Puzzuolo  and  the  Lago  d’Averno.  After  Cicero  % death  it  came  into  the 
poflefiion  of  C.  Antijiim. 

At  prefent  this  celebrated  Academia  is  converted  into  a cow-houfc. 

Not  far  from  it  are  fome  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  ftrufture,  which  pafles  for 
Le?ttulus's  feat. 

Gauriy  a mountain  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  Sidonius^'^o^”^^ 

ApollinariSy  Galen,  and  Statius  highly  celebrated  for  its  wine,  is  at  pre- 
fent a barren  fpot,  and  called  il  Mo?ite  Barbaro ; but  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  degeneracy  of  the  foil,  or  the  long  poflefiion  of  the  Sa- 
racens, is  uncertain.  However,  the  Francijcans  have  a convent  upon 
this  hill,  which  affords  a glorious  profpedt.  The  vulgar  here  are 
pofleffed  with  a notion  that  immenfe  treafures  lie  buried  in  this  moun- 
tain ; but  guarded  by  evil  fpirits,  whofe  favour  not  a few  endeavour  to 
procure  by  incantations,  &c. 

Diredlly  oppoflte  to  il  Monte  Barbaro,  towards  the  weft,  lies  il Monte 
Nuovo,  or  the  new  mountain,  which  rofe  inftantaneoufly  in  the  night 
between  the  nineteeth  and  twentieth  of  September,  1538,  during  an 
earthquake,  which  caufed  a terrible  devaftation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  fubterraneous  fire,  after  making  a wide  chafm  in  this  place,  ejeded 
fuch  a quantity  of  ftones,  afhes,  fulphur,  and  fand,  as  within  twenty- 
four  hours  formed  this  mountain  3 the  perpendicular  height  of  which  i^ 
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rot  lei's  than  four  hundred  rods,  and  the  circumference  is  three  Italian 
miles.  Gieronimo  Borgia^  who  faw  the  new  mountain  foon  after  its  firft 
appearance,  and  wrote  a poem  on  it,  dedicated  to  Paul  III.  fays,  that 
the  height  of  it  v/as  thirty  Jladia.  Several  fields,  houfes,  cattle,  and 
men  were  deilroyed  by  this  earthquake  and  eruption  ; and  even  the  fea 
was  flrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  and  fuddenly  ebbed  away 
above  two  hundred  paces,  and  left  the  iliore  covered  with  dead  fiih.  The 
edge  or  brink  of  the  original  chafm  is  ftill  to  be  difcerned  on  the  moun- 
tain, tho’  it  be  almofi:  filled  up  j and  its  circuit  could  not  be  lefs  than 
an  Italian  mile.  No  fire,  fand  or  (lone  is  known  to  have  been  ejedted 
fince  the  firft  formation  of  the  mountain.  Gaffendi  in  his  Phyjicay  SeSt. 
iii.  tnembr.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  50.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  thinks  it  to  have  been  the 
cffedfs  of  an  earthquake  ; his  words  are  as  follows 

Mirahilius  videri  potefl.,  enafd  ex  oppqjlto  non  modo  in  continentibus  mon--- 
tes,  fed  etiam  in  medio  mari  infulas.  Nam  de  montibus  quidem  facit  jidem 
PVPEOLANFS  ILLE,  quern  Simon  Portius  ita  dejcribit^  ut  fuerit 
tmd  tiobie  ad  plus  quam  M.  Pajjuum  altitudinem  ex  pumicibus  cinceribufque 
congefluSy  id  nempe  fubjinem  Septembris  anno  M.  D.  XXXVill. 

‘ It  may  feem  ftill  more  wonderful,  that  not  only  mountains  fhoot  up 
‘ in  the  continent,  but  even  ifiands  in  the  middle  of  the  fea.  As  to 
* mountains,  nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  that  of which, 
‘ according  to  Simon  Portion  account  of  it,  was  in  one  night,  towards 
‘ the  end  of  September  1538,  formed  by  a congeries  of  pumice-ftones  and 
‘ allies  to  the  height  of  above  a thoufand  paces.’ 

But  tho’  this  alteration  happened  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake,  it  was 
not  caufed  by  it  j earthquakes  indeed  often  overturn  mountains,  but  ne- 
ver produce  any ; to  do  this,  the  eruption  of  a Vulcano  is  required.  The 
paftage  in  Gaffendiy  quoted  above,  led  Bernier  in  his  Abrege  de  la  Phi- 
lo fophie  de  Gajfeiidiy  totn.  v.  p.  127,  edit,  de  Lion  1684,  into  a very  plea- 
iant  miftake,  where,  of  Puteolanus  [Jcilicet  mms  *]  he  makes  an  author. 
Such  errors,  however  ridiculous,  are  not  uncommon  in  many  authors. 
Coifeteau  in  book  iii.  chap,  xviii.  of  his  tranflation  of  L.  Floras,  makes 
the  city  of  Corjinium  a General  of  that  name.  Antony  Pinet,  in  his  French 
tranflation  of  Pliny,  by  a ftrange  metamorphofis  converts  two  kinds  of 
marble,  one  of  which  was  called  Lapis  Numidicus,  and  the  other  Shian- 
dicus  into  two  cavaliers.  The  French  tranflator  of  Bongars,  letters  mi- 
ftakes  the  Altorff  academy  for  one  Monjieur  Altorff ; whereas  he  might 

* The  author  fays,  Terra  Motm,  whereas  Mom  is  the  word  underftood, 
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©afily  have  been  better  informed  from  'Thuanm.  Ludovtcus  d Santo  Ca- 
rolo  in  his  Bibliotheca  Bontijicia^  publidied  at  Lyons  in  1643,  takes 
Articulus  Smalcaldicus  to  be  a Lutheran  author  fuppofed  to  have  written 
againft  the  power  and  fupremacy  of  the  Pope.  Du  Per  the  famous 
French  geographer  has  tran dated  Deferta  Loca  in  Witzens  map  of  Tar^ 
tary  by  D^&ts  des  Loques.  A like  fagacity  gave  its  origin  to  the  ifland 
cf  UJpiam  in  fome  French  maps  of  Atnerica ; the  geographers  miftaking 
the  words  of  our  hiftorian,  Gallis  detedla  injula  ujpia?n  in  America.  The 
learned  Menken  himfelf  in  his  preface  to  his  ingenious  book  de  Charla- 
taneria  Eruditorim^  mentions  Bayle's  Calendarium  Carlana?2um  as  a fatire 
levelled  againft  quackery,  in  French  Charlatanerie ; whereas  it  owes  its 
name  to  Carhy  a little  town  in  the  county  of  Foix^  which  was  Bayles 
native  place.  How  often  foreigners  confound  the  dutchy  of  Wurtemberg 
with  the  town  of  Wittemberg  in  the  eledrorate  of  Saxony  is  fufficiently 
known.  Mallet  the  county  of  Reujs  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenberg. 

Madame  Scuderi  brings  in  a Turkip  baihaw  embarking  at  Co?i/iantino~ 
pie,  in  order  to  fail  to  the  Cafpian  fea  within  twenty  days.  Madame^/d’Mj/^/- 
morency,  in  the  year  1672,  informs  count  Bujfy  Rabutin,  that  the  Bi-aji- 
denburg  forces  were  obliged  to  retreat  i the  Lurks  having  made  an  irruption 
)nto  the  dutchy  of  Prifia,  and  taken  Kaminieck 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjed.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  by  the  hacus  Lh. 
eruption  of  this  new  mountain,  befides  the  dedrudion  of  the  fuburbs 
and  the  hofpital  of  Lripergola  -f , the  greateft  part  alfo  of  the  Lago  Lu- 
crinOy  or  Lucrine  lake,  was  filled  up,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  has  fcarce  any 
water ; whereas  among  the  ancients  it  was  in  great  repute  for  its  fifli, 
efpecially  oyders  J.  Pliny,  HiJl.JNat.  lib.  ix.  c,  8.  Solinus,  cap.  1 7.  and  others 
relate  a remarkable  dory  of  a Dolphin,  which  mAnguJluss  time  appeared  in  Tame 
the  Lucrine  lake,and  was  made  fo  fame  by  a boy, that  he  would  fit  upon 

* Lettres  de  Bujjy,  tom.  li.  p.  325.  What  is  ftlll  raore  extraordinary,  in  the  )-ear 
1683,  the  grand  Vizier  ioudly  complained  to  French  ambaiTador  at'the  Pw*,  that 
France  had  given  the  Pdes  free  paflage  through  their  country  to  facilitate  their  junction 
with  the  Imperialijis. 

t On  a difpute  betwixt  the  city  of  PutxuoIq  and  the  Cafa  Santa  della  Annnnciata,  about 
rebuilding  this  hofpital  a great  number  of  eye-witnefies  were  heard  concerning  the  parti- 
culars of  the  eruption  of  in  1538,  which  ferved  to  put  the  faft  itfclf  be- 

vond  all  doubt.  Thefe  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  epifcopal  archives  at  Pvzzuok. 

J Senec.  Epip.  Ixxviii.  Herat.  Epod.  Od.  2. 

Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia, 

‘ Not  Lucrine  oyfters  would  my  palate  pleafe.’ 

Pltn.  Hp.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  c.  54.  Sergius  Grata  - - primus  optimum  faporcm  oftreis  Lucriris 
adjulicavit.  ‘ Sergius  Grata  was  the  firft  who  diftinguilhed  the  delicate  flavour  of  the 
' ovfters  of  the  Lucrine  lake.’ 
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Iiim,  and  ufed  frequently  to  crofs  the  lake  on  the  dolphin’s  back  from 
BcijiS  to  Puteoli.  Augujhis,  according  to  Suetonius ^ by  means  of  a canal 
ioined  the  Averno  and  Lucrine  lakes  with  \hQTyrrhe?je  fea,  and  made  the 
Porfus  yulius  near  (employing  twenty  thoufand  men  in  thefe 

works  which  are  thus  celebrated  by  Virgil. 


An  memorem  porfus,  Lucrhioque  addita  claujtra  : 

Atque  indignantem  magnis  ftridoribus  requor, 

Julia  qua  ponto  longe  Jonat  imda  refufo, 
lyrrhenifque  fretis  immittitur  aftus  Avernis  ? 

ViRG.  Georg,  lib.  ii.  v.  161* 

‘ Or  Hiali  I praife  thy  ports,  or  mention  make 
‘ Of  the  vaft  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrme  lake, 

‘ Or  the  difdainful  fea  that,  fhut  from  thence, 

‘ Roars  round  the  ftrudlure  and  invades  the  fence, 

‘ There,  v/here  fecure,  the  Julian  waters  glide, 

‘ Or  where  Avernus'  admit  the  Tyrrhene  tide.’  Dryden'-t 


Some  think  that  thefe  lines  intimate,  that  Auguftus  only  contradled  the 
paffage  and  checked  the  influx  of  the  fea  into  the  Lucrine  lake,  in  order 
to  put  a flop  to  the  damages  which  the  fifhery  fuffered  from  its  impe- 
tuofity.  The  great  change  which  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
1538,  and  by  which  the  MoJite  Nuovo  was  produced,  has  alfo  choaked 
up  this  canal ; fo  that  at  prefent  the  lake  is  feparated  from  the  fea  by  a 
flip  of  land  fifty  or  fixty  paces  in  breadth. 

The  way  to  Cu7na  lies  betwixt  Monte  Barbaro  and  Monte  Nuovo,  the 
former  being  on  the  right,  and  the  latter  on  the  left  hand.  About  half 
LagoAverno.  a mile  from  the  Lucrine  l^ke,  on  the  left  hand,  is  xht  Lago  Averno,. 

which,  like  the  mountain  Gauri,  is  exceedingly  altered,  but  much  for  the 
better.  According  to  ancient  hiflorians,  no  fifh  could  live  in  this  lake  j 
and  its  noxious  vapours  afcended  to  fuch  a height,  that  birds  flying  over 
it  dropt  down  dead.  Hence  it  is  faid  to  have  been  called  Lucret^ 

lib.  vi.  fpeaks  thus  of  it : 


Principio,  quod  Avema  vocmif,  non  nomen  id  abs  re 
Impofitim  efi  j quia  Ju?it  avibus  coittraria  cunBis  -f-. 


* In  Vit,  Onav.  cap.  i6.  viginti  fervorum  mill'ibm  manumijps  isf  ad  remum  datis  porium 
‘JiiHuin  apud  Bajas,  immi£b  in  Lucrinum  isf  Avernnm  Locum  mart,  effecit. 

t See  Villus  Ital.  lib.  xii.  Pliny  and  Varro.  That  nothing  of  this  kind  is  now  feen  at  Aver- 
m,  is  no  proof  that  it  never  was  fo,  as  the  fulphureous  or  other  noxious  effluvia  which 
.produced  fuch  effeds  in  this  lake  may  by  earthquakes  or  other  accidents  have  been  ob- 
liiudtcd. 
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‘ Next  of  Averno  fung,  and  whence  the  name, 

* And  whence  the  rage  and  hurtful  nature  came. 

‘ So  call’d,  becaufe  the  birds  that  cut  the  Iky,  1 

* If  o’er  thofe  places  they  but  chance  to  fly  S 

‘ By  noxious  fleams  opprefs’d,  fall  down  and  dici  J 

Creech. 

This  lake  is  at  prefent  flocked  with  variety  of  good  fifli,  and  the  birds 
not  only  fly  over  it  unhurt,  but  wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowls  are 
to  be  feen  upon  it ; and  the  adjacent  vine-yards  produce  a very  good 
fort  of  wine.  Serviiis  (ad  Mneid.  III.  v.  442.)  afcribes  the  noxious  air 
about  this  lake  in  ancient  times  to  the  thick  and  lofty  woods  that  then 
furrounded  it,  which  hindered  the  difperflon  of  the  effluvia  j adding, 
that  Augujim  having  ordered  the  wood  to  be  cut  down  and  extirpated, 
the  country  foon  put  on  a chearful  appearance.  This  lake  in  fome 
places  is  a hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep.  Boccacio  tells  us,  that  about 
three  hundred  years  ago  its  water  fuddenly  became  fo  vitiated,  poflibly 
from  the  burflingof  a vein  of  fulphur,6?c.  that  mofl  of  the  flfhes  in  it  died. 

As  for  the  ruinous  temple  of  Mera^ry  and  Neptune  near  the  fea,  and  alfo 
the  entrance  into  the  flbyl’s  cave,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide,  I fhall 
take  notice  of  them  in  the  fequel,  as  it  is  mofl  convenient  to  vifit  them 
in  returning  from  Bajce. 

Nero  was  for  making  a broad  and  navigable  canal  from  the  lake 
Averno  to  OJUa^  of  which  fome  traces  are  flill  remaining  j but  it  was 
never  finiflied 

Betwixt  Aver?io  and  the  city  of  Cuma  is  to  be  feen  a part  of  the  Arco  Felice. 
Via  Appia^  where  two  hills  are  joined  by  means  of  a noble  arch  called 
Arco  Felice,  built  with  large  bricks ; its  height  is  feventy,  and  its  breadth 
fifty-five  feet : the  paflfage  under  it  is  twenty  feet  four  inches. 

After  pafflng  the  Arco  Felice,  a narrow  way  leads  to  the  remains  of  a The  giant's 
temple,  which,  as  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  confecrated  is  not  known,  is 
called  il  Tempio  del  Gigante.  The  arched  roof  of  it  is  divided  into 
fmall  fquare  compartments,  like  thofe  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome, 
and  plates  of  gold  or  filver  and  other  ornaments  feem  to  have  been  once 
fixed  in  them.  This  temple  is  thirty-fix  palmi  in  length,  above  thirty 
in  breadth,  and  about  forty  in  height.  The  Colojfus  which  flands  at 

* In  his  book  de  Lacubtes. 

t Sueton  in  vit.  Neron.  f.  31.  Inchoavit  — - fojfam  ab  Averno  OJUam  ttfque,  ut  navibmnec 
tamen  marl  iretur,  longitudine  per  centum  fexaginta  millia  : latitudinis,  qua  contraries  quinque- 
remes  commearent.  ‘ He  began  a canal  from  Averno  to  Oflia  for  a convenient  water-palfage 
‘ betwixt  thofe  places,  without  going  by  fea,  a hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  of  a 
‘ breadth  fufficient  for  gallies  with  five  benches  of  oars  to  pafs  by  one  another.’  Vide 
Tacit.  Annal  xv.  c.  42.  Plin.  lib.  xiv. 

Naples, 
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Naples^  not  far  from  the  Darfena,  called  il  Gigante  di  Palazzo^  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a ‘Jupiter  ’Terminalisy  is  faid  to  have  been  dag  up  near  the 
front  of  this  temple. 

Not  far  from  this  temple,  on  the  left-hand,  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
ninety-fix  palmi  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  in  breadth,  with  an  aperture 
in  the  roof  to  admit  the  light,  which,  from  the  many  niches  in  the 
lides,  where  probably  the  urns  with  the  afhes  of  the  dead  were  fet,  is 
looked  upon  to  have  been  a pagan  fepulchre. 

This  country  affords  feveral  other  remains  of  antiquity  worth  a tra- 
veller’s notice  j among  which  the  antique  ftatues,  which  contribute  fo 
much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  yet-unfiniflied  Univerfity  at  Naples  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

Cuma.  The  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuma^  with  its  magnificent 

temple  of  Apollo,  was  ‘fituated  on  a hill  which  afforded  a beautiful  and 
extenfive  profpedt.  This  city,  celebrated  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  is  now  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  ■*'. 

The  country  ftill  retains  a luxuriant  fertility,  efpecially  towards  ^orre 
di  Patria,  where  it  produces  abundance  of  fig-trees  of  an  uncommon 
Scipio  Afri-  hze.  The  name  of  di  Patria  applied  to  this  tower,  is  faid  to  be  derived 
canus’.  tomb,  from  the  fecond  word  in  the  following  line,  which  Scipio  Africanus  or* 
dered  to  be  put  upon  his  monument ; 


Ingrata  Patria,  ne  quidem  oJ[a  mea  habes. 

‘ Ungrateful  Rome,  thou  dofi:  not  poffefs  fo  much  as  my  bones.’ 

This  place  was  anciently  called  Linternum  and  when  it  was  befieged 
by  ihtVandals  in  455,  this  tower  was  built  on  the  fpot  where  flood  the 
great  Scipio\  tomb  and  the  word  patria  being  all  that  was  then  legible 
on  the  monument,  gave  name  to  the  new  tower. 

Hefervoir.  Near  the  city  of  Cuma  is  a very  large  refervoir,  with  a lofty  arch  over 
it,  in  which  are  feveral  apertures,  like  wells,  for  drawing  out  the  water. 
It  is  built  of  free-ftone,  and  at  prefent  is  quite  empty.  As  far  as  can  be 
conjediured  from  the  found  caufed  by  flamping  with  the  foot  againfl  the 
bottom,  there  is  another  cavity  under  it. 


* That  it  was  a very  populous  city  in  Lucan’s  time,  appears 
in  ihat  poet : 


Ac'tdalia  qua  condid'it  AUte  muros 

Euboicam  referens  faecunda  NeapoUs  urbem. 


from  the  following  pafiage 


‘ Where  the  fam’d  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  He, 
‘ 7’hat  may  for  multitudes  sniiYsCuma  vie.’ 
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On  the  oppofite  fide,  towards  the  fea-coaft,  is  the  entrance  of  a cave,  Sibyl’/  ca've. 
laid  formerly  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  Cumcean  Sibyl.  If  the  an- 
tiquarians may  be  credited,  this  cave  extends  three  Italian  miles  in 
length  to  the  Lago  Averno,  where  it  has  another  entrance  : but  in  feve- 
ral  parts  the  paflages  have  been  ruined  j and  at  the  entrance  near  Cuma 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  advancing  in  it  above  two  hundred  paces.  This 
part  of  it  is  cut  out  of  a rock,  and  of  a conliderable  height  and  breadth. 

A few  years  ago  the  imperial  General  Wezel  caufed  an  aperture  with  one- 
and-fifty  fteps  to  be  cut  in  the  fide  of  the  cave,  for  the  conveniency  of 
coming  out  of  it  \ but  the  peafants  have  fince  flopped  it  up. 

Betwixt  Cuma  and  Mifeno  lies  the  lake  Acheron^  or  Falus  Acherufia.^  Acheron, 
fo  well  known  among  the  ancients ; and  from  its  black  water,  it  is,  by 
Virgil-,  termed  tenebrofa  palm,  i.  e.  ‘ the  gloomy  lake.’  Its  name  of 
Acheron  fbme  derive  from  the  Greek  dvev  i.  e.  ‘ without  joy.’  For 

the  increafe  of  its  fifhery,  a canal  has  been  made  from  the  main  fea  into 
this  lake ; by  which  means  the  waters  of  it  have  been  greatly  mended, 
and  rendered  fitter  for  fifh  to  live  in.  Mofl  of  the  fifhermen  live 
upon  a little  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  lake ; but  the  fifii  they  catch, 
are  moflly  eels  and  barbies.  In  the  fummer  great  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  mellowed  here,  which  brings  in  to  the  Neapolitan  hofpital 
of  the  Annunciata,  to  which  it  belongs,  a yearly  income  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  fcudi,  the  fum  for  which  it  is  ufually  farmed.  At  prefent 
it  is  generally  called  Lago  della  Coluccia,  or  del  Fufaro. 

In  thefe  parts,  as  our  antiquaries  told  us,  Serviliiis  Vatia,  who,  un-  Servilius  Va- 
der  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Fiberius,  retired  from  court  and  bufinefs, 
had  a feat ; in  the  ruins  of  which  were  found  feveral  good  infcriptions, 
which  Capaccio  has  preferved.  Among  others,  he  gives  us  the  following 
fragment : 

Hie  eji  pojita  Albacia  Blejilla 
- - - pari  fine  exemplo  Faemina 

vixit  annos  XXX.  M.  V.  D.  XIX. 

DulciJJimce  conjugi  fecit  — - 

‘ He  lies  Albacia  Bleflla a woman  without  an  equal ; who  lived 

‘ thirty  years,  five  months,  and  nineteen  days.  Ereded  to  his  entirely- 
* beloved  fpoufe ’ 

Under  the  calamities  of  Fiberim’s  intolerable  reign,  Vatia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  retirement  he  had  chofen,  was  cried  up  as  the  happiefl  of 
the  Romans ; fo  that  it  was  a common  faying,  O Vatia,  Joins  feis  Avere  ; 

‘ O Vatia,  thou  alone  knowefi:  how  to  live,’  But  Seneca  feems  to 

have 
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have  been  of  another  mind  j for  he  fays,  in  his  fifty-fifth  epifile : At  Ilk 

late?'e  fcicbat^  non  'vivere. Nunquam  aliter  ha?ic  'uillam  Valid  vivo 

praferibam,  quam  ut  dicerem  : Vatia  Me  Jitus  eft.  ‘ But  he  knew  how  to 

‘ lie  buried  in  retirement,  rather  than  how  to  live. I never  ufed  to 

‘ pafs  by  his  houfe,  whilfi;  Vatia  was  alive,  without  faying.  Here  lies 
‘ Vatia.' 

According  to  Seneca'^  account,  which  is  the  only  one  extant,  Vatia's 
feat  could  not  (land  on  this  fpot  j but  mufl  have  been  much  nearer  Baic^y 
towards  the  wefl : Occurit  Favonio  & ilium  adeo  excipit,  ut  Bajis  neget. 
‘ It  faces  Favonius,  fo  as  to  intercept  it  from  Baice!  Now  Fliny^  lib.  ii. 
c.  47.  fays,  that  Favonius  blows  from  the  occafu  equimdiialiy  or  wefl 
point.  However  Seneca^  on  account  of  its  advantageous  fituation,  ho- 
nours V itia's,  feat  fo  far,  as  to  call  it  Villa  totiiis  anni,  or  a pleafant  re- 
treat for  all  the  year  j whereas  perfons  of  quality  among  the  Romans 
had  different  feats  according  to  the  different  feafons;  for  they  reforted 
to  Baic^  only  in  the  cold  months,  or  the  fpring  j but  their  fummer  re- 
treats were  at  Tivoli  and  Frefcati. 

From  this  place,  a narrow  road  among  rocks,  and  over  a fieep  emi- 
nence where  a continual  guard  is  kept,  leads  to  the  ruins  of  Lucius 
Pifo's  warm  baths ; or  according  to  others  (though,  I think,  not  with 
fufficient  grounds)  of  a temple  of  Diana  j and  from  thence  to  the  de- 
lightful bay  of  Baice.  In  this  bay,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a crefeent, 
the  fhips  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  On  the  fea-fliore,  facing  Baice,  is  an 
ancient  temple  of  Mercury  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Pantheon 
in  miniature ; for  it  is  not  above  twenty-five  common  paces  in  diameter. 
It  is  quite  round,  with  an  aperture  in  tlie  center  of  the  roof  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  light : two  perfons  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  whif- 
pering  clofe  to  the  wall,  may  converfe  with  each  other,  without  being 
over-heard  by  the  company  in  the  middle.  Befides  the  round  aperture 
at  the  top,  this  temple  has  four  windows.  The  pavement  at  the  entrance 
lies  a foot  under  water,  and  mofl;  of  it  is  either  overflowed,  or  covered 
with  rubbifli ; there  is  alfo  a large  crack  or  fiffure  in  the  cupola. 

Not  far  from  this  temple,  and  nearer  Baice,  is  an  odangular  fliell  of 
a temple  of  Venus,  which  is  ftv&npalmi  thick,  with  eight  large  windows, 
and  its  inward  circuit  is  feventy-three  paces. 

Behind  this  temple  is  a dark  apartment  hewn  in  a rock,  called 
la  Stanza  di  Venere,  or  Venus  s apartment,  the  roof  of  which  is  embel- 

♦ This  temple  is  alfo  called  Truglio,  from  Trullus,  or  Trullum,  which  fignifies  any  build- 
ing with  a circular  roof,  as  may  be  feen,  p.  146.  Gejlis  Innocentii  III.  Pontif.  For  fuch 
an  apartment  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Conflantinople,  in  which  a council  of  the  clergy  was 
held,  is  known  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  Zynodui  Trtdlana,  or  in  FruUo. 
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lidied  with  bajfo-7'elievo  s.  Thefe  pieces  reprefent  nothing  obfcene  or  Im- 
modeft,  but  only  mythological  ftories  and  emblems,  as  a man  purfuing 
a woman,  a Cupid,  feveral  fwans,  fifhes,  feftoons,  &c.  The  marquis 
de  Cellemare  has  ftript  this  place  of  fome  of  its  beft  pieces,  and  a Centaur 
has  been  carried  from  hence  to  Frojice  \ all  thefe  flatues  will  be  totally 
disfigured  with  the  fmoke  of  the  flambeaux  which  are  neceffarily  ufed  in 
fuch  dark  recedes.  In  a fide  chamber,  to  which  one  mufl;  creep  through 
a hole,  is  the  figure  of  a tree  formed  by  a kind  of  fpar ; but  by  fome 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a petrified  vegetable.  This  flanza  di  Venere  lies 
betwixt  the  above-mentioned  temples  of  V mm  and  Mercury, 

The  voluptuous  and  licentious  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  fufficiently  known  by  the  defcriptions  given  of  them  by 
Martial^  Horace^  and  others  The  monuments  ftill  remaining,  fuffi- 
ciently fhew  the  ancient  fplendor  and  delightfulnefs  of  the  coafl:  round 
this  bay,  where  there  is  now  fcarce  a fingle  houfe  to  be  feen.  It  muft 
have  once  extended  itfelf  confiderably  farther  into  the  fea,  fince  from 
Baice2.\\  along  to  the  Promontorium  Pejiatcey  in  clear  ftill  weather,  one  may 
difcern  under  the  water  a large  paved  road,  and  the  remains  of  feveral 
magnificent  buildings,  with  grand  portico’s,  &c.  As  for  the  city  of  Bai*. 
Bai^y  which  ftood  on  this  coafl:,  there  is  not  the  leaft  remains  to  be  feen 
of  it.  The  fort  lately  built  here  is  called  Baiuy  and  flands  upon  a rock  j 
but  the  air  of  it  is  fo  unwholefome,  that  the  governor  takes  care  every 
night  to  lie  at  Puzzuolo.  Sometimes  prifoners  are  brought  to  the  fort  of 
BniUy  which  is  more  dreaded  than  any  other  prifon  in  Itay. 

After  paffing  a precipice  that  projedls  over  the  fea,  you  defcend  again  Hprtenfius’> 
to  the  fliore ; where  the  remains  of  Hortoi/ius’ s villa  are  to  be  feen.  ' 

This  celebrated  orator,  Cicero  jeflingly  calls  Trito?iy  becaufe  he  had 

* BenecOy  epift.  li.  defcribes  it  as  Regionetny  quam  faplem  vir-y  aut  ad faplenttam  tendms 

declinety  tanquam  alienam  bonis  moribus Videre  ehrios  per  litora  erranteSy  commeJJa~ 

tiones  naroigantiutny  isf  fyniphoniarnm  cantibus  perjlrepentes  lacus,  aliay  qua;  velut  foliita  legibus 

luxuriGy  non  tantum  peccaty  fed  publicety  quid  necejfe  eft  ? Eff'ceminat  antmos  amccnitas  ntnila  : 

nee  dubtiy  aliquid  ad  corrumpendum  vigorem  potejl  reglo.  ‘ A country  which  a man  of  any 
‘ M'irdom  or  prudence  would  avoid,  as  the  bane  of  virtue,  and  deftruAive  of  good  mo- 

‘ rals. Where  is  the  neceflity  or  pleafure  of  feeing  drunken  people  reeling  along  the 

‘ fhore,  or  the  lake  echoing  with  effeminate  mufic,  with  the  noife  of  riotous  perfons  fail- 
‘ ing  on  it,  and  other  diforders  of  an  unbridled  luxury,  where  they  are  fo  far  from  hav- 

‘ ing  any  fenfe  of  ftiame,  that  they  publifh  their  own  infamy  ? Luxuriancy  of  foil 

‘ effeminates  the  mind,  and  the  climate  unqueftionably  conduces  fomething  to  relax  the 
‘ vigour  of  the  mind  and  body.’  Propertius  calls  the  coaft  of  BaieSy 

Littora  qua;  fucrant  cajlis  inimica  puellis. 

‘ A licentious  place  • 

‘To  chafte  andmodeft  virgins  d.'ingerous.’ 
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accuftomed  the  fifhes  in  his  ponds  at  this  villa,  to  come  at  his  call,  and 
fed  them  with  his  own  hand. 

Near  Horten villa  is  (hewn  an  ancient  ruin,  faid  to  have  been  the 
monument  of  Agrippina,  who  was  put  death  by  Nero,  her  own  fon. 
Within  it,  on  the  left-hand,  is  an  apartment,  to  which  one  afcends  by 
a ladder,  where  are  feveral  relievos  of  plafter,  reprefenting  a fphynx,  a 
griffin,  and  other  imaginary  animals.  A figure  of  a woman  about  two 
feet  high  to  be  feen  here,  paffes  for  Agrippina  herfelfj  and  adjoining  to 
this  is  a fmaller  apartment,  where  the  antiquarians  fay  that  her  remains 
were  depofited  ; but  with  what  truth,  or  even  probability,  is  not  eafily 
determined.  Yov^acitus,  annal.  xiv.  c.  9.  affirms,  that,  even  after  the 
death  of  her  unnatural  fon,  the  tomb  of  Agrippina  confifted  only  of  an 
heap  of  earth  thrown  together,  betwixt  Mijenum  and  a villa  of  Pfulius 
Ccejar.  That  this  unfortunate  princefs  had  a feat  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  unqueftionable,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  ; but  the  fame  writer,  points 
out  its  ftuation  nearer  the  Lucrine  lake. 

Betwixt  Baic;e  and  Cape  Mijeno  are  likewife  feveral  other  remains  of 
antiquity ; but  the  explanations  of  them  are  moftly  grounded  upon  un- 
certain conjedures.  Amongft  other  pieces  there  has  been  dug  up  here- 
abouts a ftatue  of  Venus,  twice  as  big  as  the  life,  holding  a globe  in  one 
hand,  and  three  golden  apples  in  the  other;  from  whence  fome  anti- 
quarians conclude,  that  Venus  Genetrix  muff  have  had  a temple  in  this 
neighbourhood  ; and,  as  Julius  Crefar  had  a country  feat  near  Baia  % 
others  fbll  farther  alledge,  that  he  founded  and  built  this  temple. 

On  this  coafl  there  is  likewife  an  ancient  temple  called  Boaula,  or 
Boalia,  afcrlbed  to  Hercules,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  fable,  brought 
fafe  hither  the  oxen  which  he  had  ftolen  in  Spain.  Even  now  a fmali 
diftrict  here  bears  the  name  of  Baulo,  or  Baula,  concerning  which  Silius 
Jt aliens  fays : 

- - Herculeos  videt  ipfo  Vittore  Baulos.  Lib.  xii. 

Herculean  Bauli  founded  on  that  ffiore 
‘ He  view’d.’ 

The  antiquarians  are  at  a lofs  where  to  look  for  Bauli,  or  the  villa 
whither  Nero  conducted  his  mother,  after  her  coming  from  Antium. 
According  to  Tacitus  it  muft  have  flood  betwixt  cape  Mifeno  and  the 
Lago  Bajano.  Thofe  who  diflinguifli  it  from  HortenJius\  villa  are  mif- 

* Accordin;^  to  Seneca,  epift.  51.  where  he  alfo  mentions  the  feats  of  Marius  and 
Cn.  Pempeius  on  this  coaft,  and  approves  of  their  choice  of  fuch  a delicious  country,  fay- 
ing, Thefe  heroes,  according  to  their  art  of  war,  had  built  their  manfions,  like  watch- 
towers,  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Vide  Tacit.  Annal  xiv.  c,  9, 
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taken,  and  refuted  by  the  following  lines  of  SymmachuSy  who  hanfclf 
was  afterwards  the  pofeifor  of  that  villa : 

Hue  Deus  Alcides  jiahulanda  armenta  coegit 
Eruta  Geryonis  de  lare  tergeminiy 
Inde  rccens  atas  corrupta  Boaulia  Baidos 
Nuncupaty  occidto  nommis  indicio. 

A Divo  ad  prccerei  dominos  fortima  cucurrity 
Fama  loci  obfeuros  ne  pateretur  herosy 
lianc  celebravity  opmnjelix  HortenJiuSy  aulamy 
Contra  Arpinatem  qui  jietit  eloquio. 

‘ Hither  the  god  Heretdes  drove  the  oxen  he  had  ftolen  from  the  triple 
‘ Geryon,  to  be  kept  in  flails.  From  thence  modern  ages,  being  ignorant 
* of  the  derivation  of  the  name,  have  erroneoufly  called  Boauliay  Baud. 

‘ From  the  god  it  defeended  to  illuflrious  princes,  left  the  fame  of  the  place 
‘ fhould  fuffer  from  obfeure  pofleftbrs  j for  the  powerful  HortenJiuSy  who 
‘ flood  in  competition  with  Cicero  for  eloquence,  made  this  feat  famous.’ 

That  the  Elyfian-^e\di%  extend  themfelves  towards  the  Dead-SeUy  is  Elyfian- 
taken  for  granted  j but  as  for  the  exadl  fituation,  fome  look  for  it  about-^^^'^'^' 
the  diftridl  of  Baulay  where  at  prefent  ftands  a mean  village  j and  in  the 
wall,  built  on  both  fides  of  the  way,  are  feveral  cavities,  in  which  pro- 
bably fome  urns  were  once  depofited.  Others  place  the  Elyfian-^eXds^ 
near  the  Mercato  del  SabatOy  as  it  is  called.  Others  again  are  pofitive 
that  the  Ely/ian-fiCids  muft  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuma.  All 
thefe  fpots,  the  fertility  of  the  foil  excepted,  which  produce  delicious 
fruits  and  wine,  exhibit  nothing  fo  beautiful  and  ftriking  as  to  deferve  the 
appellation  of  Elyjian~^e\^^. 

II  Mercato  del  Sabato  does  not  feem  to  have  been  a market-place,  where  ii  Mercato 
things  were  every  Saturday  expbfed  to  fale  ; but  rather  a circus  for  public  Sabato. 
fpedlacles,  exercifes, 

The  Mare  Mortuum,  or  Dead-Sea,  has  a communication  with  the  fea  Mare  Mor- 
by  a fmall  canal,  in  which  are  feveral  wire  nets,  &c.  to  prevent  the  fifh,  tuum. 
with  which  it  abounds,  from  returning  to  the  fea.  This  lake  belongs  to 
a private  perfon,  who  farms  it  for  five  or  fix  hundred  feudi  a year. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Mare  Mortuum,  towards  the  left-hand,  lies  Promontory  of 
the  promontory  of  Mifeno,  where  is  flill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  Mifeno. 
ancient  pharos,  or  light-houfe.  The  ijlhmus  at  the  extremity  near  the 
cape,  is  about  two  hundred  paces  in  breadth  from  fea  to  fea ; but  farther 
up,  towards  the  Dead-Sea,  it  is  fcarce  fifty.  Mifeno  is  faid  to  derive  its 
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name  from  a companion  of  Mneas,  who  was  buried  here,  according  to 
Virgil : 

At  fins  lEnem  ingenti  mole  fepulchrum 
Imponit,  fuaqiie  arma  'uiro^  remumquey  tuhamque, 

Monte  fub  aerio  : qui  nunc  Mifenus  ah  illo 
Dtcitur,  aternumque  tenet  per  facula  nomen. 

i^ineid.  vi.  1?.  232. 

* But  good  /Eneas  order’d  on  the  fhore  1 

* A ftately  tomb,  whofe  top  a trumpet  bore,  > 

* A foldier’s  faulchion,  and  a feaman’s  oar.  j 

‘ Thus  was  his  friend  interr’d,  and  deathlefs  fame 

‘ Still  to  the  lofty  cape  conligns  his  name.’  Drvden. 

This  promontory  is  almoft  entirely  undermined,  and  the  Grotta  T/ra^ 
conaria  vulgarly  called  Dragonara,  under  it,  is  very  well  worth 
obferving.  It  is  divided  by  twelve  large  pilafters  into  five  walks,  or 
ifles.  I he  middle  is  the  broadefi:,  and  (befides  the  entrance,  which 
is  fixty-eight  feet)  is  a hundred  and  feventy-eight  feet  long ; the  reft  be- 
ing only  a hundred  and  feventy.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  height  which  is 
twenty  feet.  The  four  pafiTages  which  cut  thefe  walks  at  right  angles  are 
of  an  unequal  length,  from  a hundred  and  eighty,  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  walks  is  about  four  feet,  and  the 
walls  are  of  free-ftone.  The  ufe  of  fuch  a building  is  not  known  with 
any  certainty  ; but  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  ferved  for  a refervoir  of  frefti 
water  j which  was  here  the  more  neceffary,  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  be- 
ing ftationed  at  Mifeno  -f-. 

There  are  alfo  many  other  ruins  to  be  feen  here,  which  Ihews  that  this 
promontory  was  once  covered  with  magnificent  buildings,.  In  the  year 
1699,  the  pedeftal  of  a pillar  or  ftatue,  five  feet  high,  and  three  in 
breadth,  with  the  following  infcription,  was  found  here : 

* Traconesy  in  the  middle  ages,  fignified  fubterraneous  paflages  and  caverns.  Vid.  VoJJius, 
iib.  iii.  de  vitiis  ferm.  c,  53. 

t Vide  Plin.  lib.  vi.  epiji.  16.  iff  20.  but  cfpecially  Tadt,  Hi/i,  lib,  iii.  c,  57.  to  which 
may  be  added  the  ncarnefs  of  the  Partus  Julius* 
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yovis  Optimi  Maximi 
Damajceni 
Sacerdotes 

M.  Nemonio  M.  F.  Pal. 

Eutychiano 
Sacerdoti  honorato 
Equo  publico  ab 
Imp.  Antonio  Aug. 

Pio  P.  P. 

Adkblo  in  ordinem 
Decurion.  Puteolanor. 
aedili 

M.  Nemonius  Colli flu%.  P. 

Sacerdos  remi[fa 
CoUatione. 

The  city  of  Mijeno  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  deftroyed 
by  the  Saracens ; fo  that  at  prefent  no  remains  of  it  are  to  be  feen.  The 
diftance  from  Cuma  to  this  promontory  is  five  Italian  miles.  Oppofitc 
to  it  are  the  iflands  of  Procita  and  ifehia,  both  producing  plenty  of  fruit  Prodta  W 
and  excellent  wine,  and  affording  feveral  pleafant  fpots  for  hunting.  Pro- 
cita  is  fomething  above  fix  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  four  thoufand  inhabitants. 

ifehia  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Enaria  or  Pitecufa.  Its  circumfer- 
ence, including  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  is  eighteen  Italian  miles  : it 
lies  about  two  miles  from  Procita.  Formerly  it  fuffered  frequent  da- 
mages from  Vulcands^  and  efpecially  in  the  year  1301  : but  for  thefe  lad 
two  or  three  centuries  no  fiery  eruptions  have  happened  here  j and  the 
fmoke  feen  here  and  there  to  iflue  from  betwixt  the  rocks  proceeds  from 
the  hot  fprings  and  baths,  of  which  there  are  In  this  ifland  above  thirty 
Aill  in  vogue  ; not  to  mention  feveral  fudatories  for  which  it  is  famous,. 

On  this  fide  the  Mare  Mortuum  in  returning  from  Mijeno  is  the  PiJ-  Pifdna  Mi- 
cina  MirabiliSy  to  which  one  defeends  by  forty  fteps,  part  of  which 
at  prefent  in  a ruinous  condition.  It  is  a fquare  vault  fupported  by  forty- 
eight  pillars ; its  length  is  two  hundred  and  Mty  palmi,  the  breadth  a 
hundred  and  fixty,  and  its  height  near  forty.  The  pillars  are  difpofed 
in  four  rows,  making  five  walks  or  ifles.  This  unqueftionably  was  a re- 
fervoir  ; and  the  fquare  apertures  in  the  roof,  of  which  there  are  thir- 
teen, were  made  for  drawing  out  the  water.  The  pavement  is  made 

hoping 
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flopmg  towards  the  center,  that  the  fediment  of  the  water  gathering 
there,  might  be  the  more  conveniently  removed  when  it  was  empty. 

This  v/ater  is  impregnated  with  T’artar^  fo  that  the  bottom  and  pillars, 
as  high  as  the  furface  of  the  water  ufed  to  rife,  are  incrufted  with  it:  it 
is  of  fuch  a hardnefs  as  fcarce  to  be  feparated  from  the  ftone  with  ham- 
mers. The  cement  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pillars  and  walls  where 
the  water  has  not  reached,  which  is  about  five  palmi^  is  far  from  being 
fo  hard.  This  confutes  the  fuppofition,  that  the  incruilation  with  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  work  is  covered,  is  a particular  kind  of  mortar  or 
cement  compounded  of  the  whites  of  eggs  and  pulverifed  marble,  faid  to 
be  ufed  by  the  ancients. 

It  is  much  difputed  by  whom  the  Pifcma  Mirabilis  or  wonderful  re- 
fervoir  was  built.  Some  attribute  it  to  Lucullus,  who  had  a fuperb  pa- 
lace in  this  neighbourhood  : others  are  of  opinion,  that  Agrippa  had  it 
made  for  the  conveniency  Mifeno  fleet,  or  for  watering  the  gardens; 
and  the  chambers  near  it  called  Cento  Camerelle  feem  to  have  been  defigned 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  As  for  the  opinion  of  their  being  prifons  for  the 
Chriftians  under  fentence  of  death  in  Nero\  time,  it  has  not  the  leafl: 
probability  on  its  fide.  This  work  which  very  much  refembles  the  la- 
byrinths, as  they  are  called,  2XFuzzuoloy  is  lofty  and  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition ; the  galleries  are  long  and  narrow,  and  feveral  of  the  doors  are 
broken  down. 

In  returning  from  Baja  to  Puzzuoloy  there  is  a road  clofe  by  the  fea, 
hewn  through  a rock ; and  near  it  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Semita 

In  fuhjeBi  pelagi  lubricitate 
Furto  ab  Hercule  aggerata, 

Lucro  a Cafare  HiSiatore  reparata, 

OJlentationi  ab  Agrippa  rejiitutay 
JEJlibus  ejujdem  pelagi  disje&a 
Hanc 

CAROLOII.REGE 

In  hujus  montis  Jirmitudiney 
Homhium  falubritati  refiitutis  Phermisj 
Petrus  Antonius  Aragonius 
Subjiituity 
^a 

Prudentiore  excogitata  Hercuky 
Meliori  dejlinata  ufuiy 
Nec  Cajares  expeSlabity  nec  AgrippaSy 
Per  Aragoniam  viam 

Iter 
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Iter  perge^  viator ^ ad  Bajas, 
Ece  enim  noti  luxui  ihermas 
Sed  faliiti  paratas  exhibenty 
Marmor  quas  fuppojitum  docef, 
P.  P.  A.  D.  M.DC.  LXIIX. 
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‘ Inftead  of  the  road  raifed  for  theft  hy  Hercules  amidfl:  the  fury  of  the 
‘ waves,  repaired  by  Ccejar  when  didtator,  for  felf-intereft,  and  reftored 
‘ by  Agrippa  again  for  oftentation,  and  after  all  ruined  by  the  violence 
‘ of  the  fea,  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  hav- 
‘ ing  for  the  health  of  the  public,  put  the  baths  in  a good  condition,  has 
‘ on  the  firmnefs  of  a rock,  fubftituted  this  road,  contrived  by  a wifer 
‘ Hercules,  deftined  to  a better  purpofe,  and  which  will  Hand  in  no  need 
‘ of  2l  Ceejar  o\' zn  Agrippa.  Traveller,  go  on  chearfully  along  the 
‘ gonian  road  to  where,  as  the  marble  underneath  informsthee,  are 

* noble  baths,  not  fubfervient  to  luxury  but  conducive  to  health.  1668.’ 

In  returning  from  the  remains  of^z^/mC^r’s palace,  you  pafs  through 
an  arched  way  hewn  through  the  rocks  like  a long  cavern,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  orrather,as  they  are  indeed  commonly 
called  i Sudatorii  or  fudatories  of  I’ritoli.  They  have  two  entrances,  but  af-  Sudorii  di 
terwards  are  divided  into  fix  long  apartments,  where  the  heat  is  fcarce  fup-  Tritoli, 
portable,  till  cuftom  has  inured  one  to  it.  A firanger  fiiould  not  go  in  with- 
out a guide  and  fome  flambeaux,  as  one  may  without  fuch  precaution  fall 
into  dangerous  holes.  In  fome  parts  of  thefe  fudatories  are  warm  fprings, 
one  of  which,  at  the  end  of  a long  palTage  of  a hundred  and  twenty  paces, 
is  fo  hot,  that  a man  can  fcarce  bear  a finger  in  the  water  of  it,  even 
after  it  has  been  carried  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Three  times  a 
year  the  hofpital  of  Anunciata  fends  hither  whole  caravans  of  patients, 
and  the  women  have  feparate  fudatories  afligned  them.  This  operation 
generally  lafts  feven  days,  and  is  begun  about  the  20th  of  "June.  Thefe 
paflages  in  the  rocks,  it  is  probable,  w^ere  at  firll:  made  for  difcovering 
the  warm  fprings,  of  which  manifefl;  traces  are  to  be  perceived  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  fea.  But  probably  when 
thefe  paflages  were  cut  in  the  rock,  the  heat  might  not  be  fo  intenfe  as 
at  prefent ; for  now,  in  a few  minutes,  a perfon  ftript  naked  is  put  into  a 
profufe  fweat.  This  increafe  of  the  heat  may  poflibly  be  owing  to  the 
admiflion  of  the  external  air.  This  place  has  fomething  of  the  afpedt  of 
a mine,  where  the  paflTages  are  about  feven  or  eight  palmi  high  and 
four  in  breadth.  It  is  not  uncommon  that,  in  fome  places,  the  fulphu- 
reous  exhalation  kindles  into  a fmail  flame,  which,  though  it  appears  in- 
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confiderable,  is  not  to  be  approached  without  danger.  On  the  road 
which  has  been  pierced  through  the  rocks,  and  before  the  entrance  into 
thefe  fudatories,  are  fix  apartments,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock ; which 
alfo  ferve  for  fudatories,  as  the  heat  iifuing  from  the  paffages  above-men- 
tioned can  be  communicated  to  them.  Formerly  on  the  walls  of  thefe 
apartments  were  feen  paintings  and  infcriptions  expreffing  the  diftempers 
for  which  every  apartment  was  beft  adapted  j but  nothing  of  thefe  is 
now  to  be  feen.  This,  as  it  is  faid,  is  owing  to  the  envy  and  avarice  of 
the  Salerno  phyhcians ; the  wonderful  cures  of  thefe  baths  being  a de- 
triment to  their  profeffion.  The  prefent  phyficians  of  Naples  are  fo  far 
from  looking  on  the  'TritoU  fudatories  with  an  evil  eye,  that  they  not 
only  prefcribe  the  ufe  of  them,  but  have  publiflied  a great  number  of 
infcriptions  and  Latin  verfes,  with  direftions  for  the  right  application  of 
moft  of  the  baths  and  fudatories  in  Naples. 

The  main  fea  wafhes  againft  the  rocks  in  which  the  fudatories  have 
been  cut,  and  the  fands  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  under  water 
Balk  marine,  are  very  warm.  Spunge,  pumice-ftones  and  balle  marine^  are  thrown  up 
in  great  quantities  along  the  lliore  : the  iaftare  large  round  balls,  compofed 
of  filaments  like  hairs,  and  not  very  different  from  the  balls  found  in 
the  mav/s  of  young  calves.  The  pumice-ftone  is  fuppofed  to  be  ejeded 
by  a Vukano^  and  that  its  poroufnefs  is  owing  to  the  dilfolution  of  its  fa- 
llne  particles  by  the  fea-water.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  they  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Sicilian  fea,  near  the  iflands  of  Stromboli^  di 
Volcano,  Ifchia,  and  other  parts  near  burning  mountains  j yet,  without 
examining  particularly  how  the  pumice-ftone  is  formed,  a fubterraneous 
fire,  or  a Vulcano  is  not  necefi'ary  for  that  purpofe ; for  great  numbers 
of  fuch  fiones  are  found  in  lakes  far  enough  from  any  Vulcano' s.  Boc- 
coni,  in  his  remarks,  mentions  a kind  of  red  pumice-ftones  frequently 
met  with  in  the  mountains  oiKadicofani  Florence they  are  alfo 
found  in  fome  rivers. 

From  LriioH  it  is  proper  to  return  to  the  Lago  Auerno,  to  take  a view 
of  fome  antiquities  on  this  fide,  and  likewife  of  the  entrance  into  the 
Sybils  caw.  fybil’s  cave.  From  this  entrance  to  the  other  near  Cuma,  already  de- 
fcribed,  which  is- four  Italian  miles,  there  is  faid  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a lofty  paffage,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  difcovered  in  Au- 
gujlus's  time.  But  time  and  earthquakes  have  caufed  fuch  alterations 
here,  that  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  one  is  obliged  to  crawl 
ten  or  twelve  paces  along  the  ground ; and  to  leave  a fervant  without, 
in  order  to  fetch  proper  aftiftance,  in  cafe,  as  it  has  fometimes  happened, 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  fhould  be  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
earth  and  ftones.  Within  the  grotto  there  is  a large  arched  paffage  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  near  four  hundred  paces  in  length  j you  then  defcend 

on 
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on  the  right  into  another  paiTage  where  the  heat  is  greater,  and  over- 
flowed with  warm  water ; fo  that  without  boots  there  is  no  proceeding 
any  further.  Beyond  this  there  is  an  apartment,  in  which  is  a kind  of 
ftone  trough,  by  fome  antiquarians  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sybil's  bath,  and 
by  others  her  bed  ; on  the  walls  are  feveral  figures  made  offmall  fliones 
and  fhells  of  different  colours  curioufly  arranged.  The  pavement  is 
alfo  a inofaic  work,  but  cannot  be  feen  diflinflly,  as  it  is  covered  with 
water.  Whether  this  cave  was  made  for  warm  baths,  or  to  provide 
fliones  for  the  great  number  of  palaces  which  anciently  flood  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; or  whether  it  was  defigned  for  a refrefhing  cool  retreat,  or 
for  fome  other  more  important  ufe,  probably,  will  never  be  afcertained. 

The  pagan  priefls  finding  fuch  a place  ready  finiflued  to  their  hands,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage  in  their  im- 
poflures  and  pretended  oracles : but  that  fuch  a fpacious  and  expenfive 
Subterraneous  flrii(flure  was  no  more  than  the  manfion  of  a Sibyl  is  the 
more  incredible,  as  all  the  flories  of  the  ancients  about  Sibyls,  upon  exa- 
mination, are  found  to  be  entirely  fabulous. 

Here  the  Lago  Averno  is  twenty-five  fathoms  deep,  and  almofl  en-  Depth  ofthi 
tirely  furrounded  with  a riling  ground>j  fo  that  a canal  of  con^munica- 
tion  with  the  fea,  which  need  not  be  above  the  length  of  half  an  Italian 
mile,  would  make  it  one  of  the  mofl  commodious  harbours  in  the 
world. 

Near  the  banks  of  this  lake  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a building,  by  Ancient  um- 
fome  faid  to  have  been  a temple  of  Mercury^  and  by  others,  of  Neptune 
Others  again  will  have  it  to  be  the  temple  of  Apollo  defcribed  by  Virgil  j 
but  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  poet  is  fpeaking  of  a temple 
flanding  on  a hill  This  flriuflure,  whatever  it  was,  is  odtangular 
without,  but  the  infide  is  a perfect  circle,  about  thirtyrfix  pahni  in  dia- 
meter. The  roof  is  fallen  in. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Lucrine  lake  towards  the  fea  is  a hill  with  a deep 
rent  on  itsfummit  j and  the  poor  illiterate  people  are  taught  to  believe  that 
it  was  made  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  and  was  the  palfage  thro’  which 

At  plus  Mneas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 

Prafedet,  horrendaque  procul  fccrata  Sybllles 

Antrum  immune  petet.  .^neid.  vi.  v.  9, 


‘ The  pious  prince  afcends  the  facrcd  hill 
* Where  Phoebus  is  ador’d,  and  feeks  the  fhade, 

‘ Which  hides  from  fight  his  venerable  maid  : 

‘ Deep  in  a cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode.’  Dryden, 
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Tnjfage  into  ]^e  defeended  into  the  Limbus  Patrum^  in  order  to  releafe  the  patriarchs  j 
trum.^^  " mountain  owes  the  name  of  il  Monte  di  Chrijio. 

All  thefe  curiofities,  exclufive  of  the  iflands,  take  up  a compafs  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  Italian  miles;  which  thews  that  a very  fuperficial 
view  of  them  can  hardly  be  taken  in  one  day,  though  fome  travellers 
pretend  to  have  done  it.  The  narrow  ftony  roads  in  thefe  parts  are 
fcarce  pradicable  for  carriages,  and  therefore  a faddle-horfe  is  bed;  for 
tliis  exciirfion,  which  may  be  hired  for  fix  carlini  a-day. 

* Two  fliillings  fterling. 
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A 

Chronological  and  Historical 

LIST 

OF  THE 

Moft  Celebrated  Painters, 

SINCE  THE 

Revival  of  Pa  i N t i n c in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

As  the  Author,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  moft  remarkable  Paintings 
extant,  has  mentioned  feveral  of  the  great  Maflers  in  that  Art  ; 
the  following  Tab L E,  though  not  to  be  found  in  the  Original, 
cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  the  Curious.  Thofe  Readers,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  Fliftory  of  Painting  will  here  fee,  at  one 
View,  in  what  Age  fuch  an  eminent  Artifl:  lived,  where  he  rehded, 
in  what  Branch  he  excelled,  &^c. 


The  Table  is  divided  into  fix  Columns;  The  firjl  contains  the  Painter’s  Name; 
the  fecond^  that  of  the  Mafter  who  inflriufled  him  ; the  third,  the  Place  of  his 
Birth ; the  fourth,  Ihews  what  particular  Branch  of  Painting,  and  other  Arts, 
he  excelled  in;  the  fifth,  the  Place  of  his  Refidence;  and  the  fixth,  the  time 
of  his  Death. 

This  will  fhew  the  gradual  Improvement  of  that  noble  Art,  fince  it  was  reilored 
in  Italy  by  the  Family  of  the  Medicis-,  who  drew  into  Florence  the  Arts  which 
the  Turks  had  banilhed  out  of  Greece,  after  the  taking  of  Confiantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  Second. 
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Lijl  of  Painters, 


Painters  Names. 


Dlfclples  of 


Clccanni  Cimabue, 


a 


Gioffo, 

yohn  Vptn  Eyck,  or  Jcaji  de  Bruges, 
Mafaccio, 

Giovanni  Bellini, 

Gentile  Bellhii, 

Luca  Signorella  da  Cortona, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

Pietro  Perugino, 

Andrea  Monfegna, 

Frd  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco, 
Limoteo  Vite  da  Urbino, 

Albert  Durer, 

Michael  Angelo  Biionaroti, 

Giorgione  da  Cajieljranco, 

Litiano  Vecelli  da  Cadore, 

Andrea  del  Sarto, 

Pellegrino  da  Modena, 

Baltafjdr  Peruzzi  da  Siena, 

Paf  'ael  Sancio  da  Urbino, 

Mecherino  da  Siena,  otherwife  L)o- 
menico  Beccafurni, 

Sebajiiano  del  Piombo, 

Bacio  Bandinelli, 

Giov.  Antonio  P.egillo,  called  Licinio 
da  Pcrdenone, 

Biagio  Puppini  Bolognefe, 

Fr.  Prirnaticcio  Bolognefe, 

Giulio  Romano, 

Maiurino, 

Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio, 
l.iLCUs  de  Leyde, 

Giaccpo  da  Pontormo, 

Pclidoro  di  Caravaggio, 

Le  Roux  of  Florence, 

Martin  Heetnjkerk, 

Battifia  Franco,  called  il  Semolco, 
Pfokn  Holbein, 

Ferine  dc!  Vaga, 
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5 Certain  Greek  Painters  who  came  to 
1 Italy, 

Cimabue, 

Hubert  Van  Eyck  his  Brother,  ■ 
Majolino, 

Giaccpo  his  father, 

His  father, 

Pietro  del  Borgo, 

Andrea  Verocchio, 

Andrea  Verocchio, 

Giacobo  Squarcione, 

Raphael  for  Perfpe6tivc, 

Imitated  Raphael, 

Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  • . 

Giov,  Bellini,  imitated  Leo.  da  Vinci, 
Giov.  Bellini,  imitated  Giorgione, 

Pietro  di  Cofmo, 

Raphael, 


Giov.  Sancio  his  father,  and  P.  Perugino^ 
5 Firft  imitated  P.  Perugino,  afterwards  l 
i (iudied  M.  Angelo  and  Raphael,  j 
Giov.  Bellini,  Giorgione, 

Giov.  Fr.  Rufiici, 

Studied  Giorgione, 


Giulio  Romano, 

Raphael, 

Raphael, 

Fr.  da  Modena,  Monfegna, 

L.  Da  Vinci,  Albertinelli , Cofmo,  del  Sarto, 
Raphael, 

Studied  Michael  Angelo, 
fehn  Lucas,  Schoorel, 

Studied  Michael  Angelo, 

His  father, 

Studied  Michael  Angelo  under  Raphael, 
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Born  in 

Excelled  in 

Refided  at 

Died  in 

a 1240, 

Hirtiory-pieces, 

Florence^ 

1300. 

b 1276, 

Hiftory,  Sculpture,  Architefl. 

Florence^ 

1336. 

c 1370, 

Hiftory, 

Flanders.^ 

1441. 

d 1417, 

Hiftory, 

Florence^ 

1443- 

e 1420, 

Hiftory,  Portrait,  Architedl. 

Venice^ 

1510. 

/ 1421, 

Hiftory,  Portrait,  Architedl. 

Venice^  Conjlantinople, 

1501. 

Z H39> 

Hiftory, 

Several  parts  of  Italy^ 

1512. 

h 1445, 

Hift.  Port.  Sculpt.  Architeft. 

Florence^  PariSy 

1520. 

i 1446, 

Hiftory, 

Florencey  Siennay 

1524. 

k 1451, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Mantuay  RomCy 

1517- 

/ 1469, 

Hiftory, 

Fio?'e?ice, 

1517- 

m 1470, 

Hiftory, 

UrbmOy  Rome, 

1524- 

n 1470, 

Hiftory,  Portrait,  Engrav. 

Nurevibergy 

1528. 

0 1474, 

Hiftory,  Sculpture,  Architedl. 

Florence, 

155^- 

P 1477. 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

V mice. 

J511. 

q i477> 

Hiftory,  Portrait,  Landfeape, 

Venice, 

1576. 

r 1478, 

Hiftory, 

Florence, 

1530- 

j 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Modena, 

/ 1481, 

Hiftory,  Architedlure, 

Rome, 

1536. 

^ 1483* 

Hiftory,  Port.  Architedl. 

Florence,  Ro?ne, 

1 520. 

‘!x;i484, 

Hiftory,  Sculpture, 

Rome,  Sienna, 

1549- 

1485, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Venice,  Rojne, 

1547- 

1483> 

Hiftory,  Sculpture, 

Florence, 

H59- 

2:  1484, 

Hiftory, 

Venice,  Friuli, 

1540. 

a 

Hiftory, 

b 1490, 

Hiftory,  Architedure, 

Bologfia,  Mantua,  France, 

^55^' 

c 1492, 

Hiftory,  Architedure, 

Rome,  Mantua, 

1546. 

d 

Hiftory, 

Rome, 

1527. 

e 1472, 

Hiftory, 

Lombardy, 

^513- 

/ H94> 

Hiftory,  Engrav. 

The  Netherlands, 

1533- 

H94> 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Florence, 

1556. 

h 1494, 

Hiftory, 

Ro?nc,  Naples,  Mejjina, 

1543- 

/ 1496, 

Hiftory, 

Florence,  Rome,  France, 

1541* 

k 1498, 

Hiftory, 

Holland, 

H74- 

/ 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Florence,  Urhino,  Venice, 

1561. 

VI 1498, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Switzerland,  London, 

H54- 

11  I 500, 

Hiftorv, 

Florence,  Rome, 

H47- 

A- 
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Painters  Names. 


1 


Girolamo  da  Carpi^  a 

Ugo  da  Carpi ^ b 

Fr.  Mazzuoliy  called  il  Parmefa7tOy  c 

Giacofno  Palma,  or  Old  Pah?ia,  d 

Daniel  Riccarelli  da  Volterra,  e 

Francefco  Salviati,  otherwife  Fr.  de 
Rojji, 

Giacopo  Ponte  da  BaJJ'ano,  the  father,  g 
D.  Giulio  Clovio, 

Pirro  Ligorio, 

Giorgio  Vafari,  ^ 

Paris  Bordon, 

Giacomo  Robujli,  il  Pi72toretto, 

Gio.  Porte,  afterwards  called  Giu- 
ftppe  Salviati, 

Sir  A7itony  More  of  Utrecht, 

Pra7icis  Floris, 

Paolo  Farmati, 

Pellig7'ino  Fibaldo, 

Andrea  Schiavo7ie, 

Luca  Cambiaji,  or  Cangiaji, 

Fredcrico  Barrocci, 

Girola7770  Mutiani  da  BreJJ'cia, 

Faddeo  Zucchero, 

Bartolomeo  PaJJerotto, 

Paolo  Calliari,  Veronefe, 

Fredcrico  Zucchero, 

Martin  de  Vos, 

Giaco77io  Palma, 

Paul  Bril, 

Rafaellmo  de  Reggio  di  Mode7ia, 

Luigi  Caracci, 

A}it07iio  Fempejla, 

Augujlino  Caracci, 

Luigi  Cigoli,  or  Civoli, 


Lift  of  Painters, 

Dlfciples  of 

Benevenuto  Garofalo,  ftudied  Correggio, 


\ 


His  two  Uncles, 

^ I Studied  at  Rome,  and  had  fome  in- 1 
1 ftru6lions  from  Titian,  i 

e II  Sodo7na,  Balt.  Peruzzi, 

I f His  Father,  B.  Bandinelli,  And.  del  Sarto. 

Studied  Giov.  Bellini, 

Guilio  Romano, 

Guilio  Romano, 

5 Guillaume  de  Mar  fellies,  A.  de  Sarto, 

1 Mich.  A77gelo, 

Titian,  imitated  Giorgione, 

Titian,  deiigned  after  Michael  Angelo, 

Fra72cefco  Salviati, 

Schoorel, 

Lambert  Lombart,  ftudied  M.  A77gelo, 
A77t.  Badille,  Niccolo  Golfrio, 

Da7iiel  da  Volterra, 

Imitated  Parmefa7io, 

His  Father, 

S Battijla  V metiano,  fludied  Raphael  and 
1 Correggio, 

Ro7na7ti7io,  ftudied  M.  Aiigelo  and  Titian, 
Ottaviano  his  Father,  Pompeo  da  Fano, 
Giacopo  Vig7nwla,  Taddeo  Zucchero, 

His  Father,  and  A7it.  Badille, 

Taddeo  Zucchero, 

Studied  in  lte;ily, 

5 His  Father^;z^(j«/(?,  Nephew  to  old  Pal- 
L ma,  ftudied  alfo  Titian  and  Tintoretto 
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Fredcrico  Zucchero, 

Profpero  Fo7itana,  Camillo  Procaccino, 
Pfohn  Strada  a Fleming, 

Pr.  Fontana  Lu.  and  An.  Caracci, 
Studied  A7id.  del  Sarto,  and  Correggio, 
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Born  in 

Excelled  in 

Reftded  at 

Died  in 

a 1501, 

L 

Hiftory,  Architedture, 

Bologna,  Modena,  Ferrara,  Veni ce. 

1556- 

0 

c 1504, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome,  Parma, 

1540. 

d 1508, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome,  Venice, 

1556. 

e 1509, 

Hiftory,  Sculpture, 

Rofne,  Florence, 

1566. 

/ 1510, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 

g 15-rV, 

Hiftory,  Anim.  Landfcape, 

Bajfano,  Venice, 

1592. 

A T ' ' * 

n i-?98> 

Hiftory,  Miniat. 

Rome, 

1578* 

i 

Hiftory,  Architedlure, 

Naples,  Rome,  6cc. 

1573- 

k 1511, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Pifa,  Bolog.  Flor.  Ven.  Nap.  Rome, 

1574- 

i I5^t, 

mi^i2y 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 
Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Venice,  France, 
Venice, 

1594- 

n 1544, 

Hiftory, 

Venice, 

'5^5- 

0 1519, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Italy,  Spain,  Flanders,  England, 

^575- 

t 1520, 
q 

Hiftory, 

Antwerp, 

1570; 

Hiftory,  Sculpture,  Architedt. 

Verojta,  Mantua, 

1606. 

r 1522, 

Hiftory,  Architedture, 

Bologna,  Rome,  Milan,  Modena, 

1592. 

s 1522, 

Hiftory, 

V mice. 

1582. 

^ 1527. 

Hiftory, 

Genoa,  Spain, 

^583- 

u 1528, 

Hift.  efpecially  relig.  fubjedts. 

Urbino,  Rome, 

1612. 

w 1528, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome, 

1590. 

I i;2Q, 

Hiftory, 

Rome, 

1566. 

y 

^ I533> 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 
Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome, 

Vefiice, 

1588. 

« 1544, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome,  France,  Spain,  England, 

1609. 

b 1540, 

Hiftory, 

Antwerp, 

1604. 

c i544> 

Hiftory, 

Venice, 

1628. 

d 1550^ 

Landfcape, 

Antwerp,  Rome, 

1622. 

^ 1552, 

Hiftory, 

Rofne, 

1580. 

f ^555^ 

Hiftory, 

Bologna,  Rome, 

j 619. 

g i555> 

Battles,  Hunting,  Sea-pieces, 

Rome, 

1630. 

^ 1557’ 

Hiftory,  Engraving, 

Bologna,  Rome,  Parma, 

1602. 

^ 1559’ 

Hiftory, 

Florence,  Rome, 

1613. 
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L,ijl  of  Pawters* 


Painters  Names, 


Dlfciples  of 


Anntbal  Caracci 

Giofeppe  Cefari  d'Arpmo,  called  the 
Cavaiicre  Giofeppino, 

’John  Rothafnar, 

Cavallere  Fra?2cefco  Vanni, 

Michael  Angelo  AmeriiiA  da  Cara- 
^^ggio, 

’John  Breugle,  called  Breugk  de  Ve- 
lours, 

Ventura  Salinbena, 

Adam  Eljheimer, 

Guido  Rbeniy 

Peter  Paul  Rubens, 

Francejco  Albani, 

Giofeppe  Ribera,  Spagnoletto, 
Domenico  Zampieri,  called  Domeni- 
chino, 

Cav.  Giovanni  Lanjranco, 

Simon  Vouet, 

Antonio  Caracci,  called  II  Gobbo, 
Giov.  Francejco  Barbieri,  called  il 
Guercino  da  Cento, 

Nicholas  Poufm, 

Pietro  Berettini  da  Cortona, 

Mario  Nuzzi  de'  Fiori, 

Antony  Vandyk, 

Gafpar  Dughet,  afterwards  called 
Poufjin, 

Michael  Angelo  Cerquozzi  delle  Bat- 
taglie, 

Benedetto  del  Cajliglione,  a Genoefe, 

Claude-Gille  de  Lorraine, 

Andrea  Ouche,  or  Sacchi, 
Rembrandt  van  Rheyn, 

Giacomo  Cortefi,  a Jefuit,  called  II 
Bourguignone, 


] 

} 

1 

1 

I 

I 

} 

1 


^ C £u  Caracci,  ftudied  Corregio,  Titian, 
I Raphael,  and  the  ancients, 

b Raphael  da  Reggio,  Lelio  da  Novellara, 

c His  Father,  and  Tintoretto, 
d His  Father,  imitated  Barocci, 

e Cavaliere  Giofeppino, 

f Peter  Goekint,  ftudied  in  Italy, 
g Archangelo, 

h Philip  Ufftnbach,  ftudied  at  Rome, 
i Dion  Calvert  and  the  Caracci' s, 
r V Adam  Vannoort,  Otho  Venius,  ftudied 
\ in  Italy, 

I Dion  Calvert,  Guido,  and  the  Caracci' s, 
m M.  Angelo  Caravaggio, 

n Dion  Calvert,  and  the  Caracci' s, 

^ f Aug.  and  An.  Caracci,  ftudied  Ra- 
I phael  and  Correggio, 
p His  Father, 
q Annibal  Caracci, 

r Bennedetto  Gennari, 

s Studied  the  ancients  and  Raphael, 
t A Florentine  mafter  at  Rome, 
u Tommafo  Salini, 
w Paul  Rubens, 

X His  brother-in-law  Nic.  Poujjin, 

y Antonio  Salvati,  Bolognefe, 

5 Bart.  Paggi,  inftrufted  by  Vandyk,  and 
^ 1 ftudied  Poujjin, 
a Augufiino  Tajfo, 
b Albani, 

c Lajiman  of  Amjlerdam, 
d 


Lift  of 

Painters, 

481 

Born  in 

Excelled  in 

Redded  at 

Died  in 

a 1560, 

Hiftory, 

Bologna.,  Rome, 

1609. 

b 1560, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Naples, 

1640. 

c 1564, 

Hiftory, 

Venice,  Bavaria, 

1604. 

d 1568, 

Hiftory,  Religious  Subjeds, 

Sienna, 

1615.. 

f 1569, 

Hift.  Fig.  half  length, 

Rome,  Naples,  Malta,. 

1609. 

/ 1569. 

r Country  Life,  Landfcape  7 
1 Fairs,  in  little,  S 

1625, 

g 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Szc. 

b 1574. 

Hift.  Landfc.  Night-pieces, 

Rome,  &c. 

1610. 

^ i575> 

Hiftory, 

Bologna,  Rome, 

1642. 

^ i577> 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Antwerp, 

1640.- 

/ 1568, 

Hiftory, 

Bologna,  Rome, 

1660, 

m 

Hiflory, 

Naples, 

n 1581, 

Hiftory, 

Bologna,  Rome,  Naples, 

1641.. 

0 1581, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Parma,  Naples,. 

1647.. 

P 15S2, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rotne,  Paris, 

1641. 

9 1583* 

Hiftory, 

Rome, 

1618. 

r 1590, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Bologna, 

i666.. 

r 1599, 

Hiftory,  fmall  Figures, 

Rome, 

1665.. 

t 1596, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Florence, 

1669. 

u 1 599, 

Flowers, 

Rome, 

1672. 

*Z£;i599, 

Fliftory,  Portrait, 

Antwerp,  Italy,  London,. 

1641. 

X 1600, 

Landfcape, 

Rome, 

1660^ 

y 1600, 

Batttles,  Fruit, 

Rome, 

1660.. 

2: 

Hiftory,  Landf.  Animals, 

Travelled  in  Italy,, 

a 1600, 

Landfcape, 

Rome, 

1682. 

b 

Hiftory, 

Rome, 

1668.. 

c 1606, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Holland, 

1628.. 

d 

Battles, 

- 

yot.  II; 


Qqq 
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Painters  Names. 


Dlfciples  of 


Adrian  Brouwer, 

a 

Francis  Hals, 

Samuel  Cooper, 

b 

Hofiin,  dudied  Vandyk, 

IVUliafn  Dobfon, 

c 

Michael  Angelo  Pace,  calietl  Campi-  \ 
doglio,  i 

d 

Fioravanti, 

Abraham  Diepenbeck, 

e 

Paul  Rubens, 

Pietro  Pefta, 

f 

Salvator  Rofa, 

or 

c> 

Dancl  Falcone, 

Filippo  Laura, 

b 

Carlo  Dolce, 

i 

Fdifiache  le  Sueur, 

k 

Vouet, 

Sir  Peter  Lely, 

1 

De  Grebber  of  Haerlcm, 

Sebaftian  Bourdon, 

ni 

Studied  at  Rome, 

Charles  le  Brun, 

n 

His  Father,  and  Vouet, 

Carlo  Maratti, 

0 

Andrea  Sacchi, 

Luca  Giordano,  called  Luca  Fra  1 
Prejlo,  1 

P 

Pietro  da  Cortona, 

Giro  Ferri, 

q 

Pietro  da  Cortona, 

yohn  Riley, 

r 

Zouji  Fuller, 

Giofeppe  PaJJari, 

s 

Carlo  Maratti, 

Laurent  de  la  Hire, 

t 

Michael  Corneille, 

u 

Vouet, 

Michael  Dorigny, 

w 

Vouet,  and  his  Father, 

Nicolas  Mignard, 

X 

Vouet, 

Philippe  de  Cha?npugne, 

y 

yohn  Bouillon  of  Bruffels, 

Francis  Chauveau, 

z 

De  la  Hire, 

Nicolas  Loyr, 

a 

Bourdon, 

Giacopo  Stella, 

b 

Stella  his  Father, 

Charles-Alfonfe  du  Frejnoy, 

c 

Perrier,  Vouet,  fludied  : 

Boulogne  the  elder, 

d 

La  Fojfe, 

e 

youvenet.  • 

f 

Le  Brun, 

Coypel, 

g 

Le  Maine, 

h 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 

i 

Liji  of  Painters,  48  3 


Born  in 

Excelled  in 

Refided  at 

Died  in 

a 1608, 

Peafants  and  Drollery, 

Antwerp^ 

1640. 

b 1609, 

Portrait  in  Miniature, 

Londo7j^ 

1672, 

c 1610, 

Portrait, 

Lofidony  Oxford, 

3647, 

d 1610, 

Fruit,  inanimate  Subjects, 

Ro}ne,  • .1 

1670. 

/ 1611, 

Hiftory, 

Hiftory, 

Ro7ne, 

3 648. 

^ 1614, 

Hiftory,  Landfcape, 

Ro7ne, 

1673, 

h 

i 1616, 

Hidory  in  Little, 
Hiftory, 

1694. 

k 1617, 

Hiftory, 

Paris, 

1655- 

/ 1617, 

Portrait, 

Lo?jdG7i, 

:68o. 

7nibu)i 

Hiftory,  Landfcape, 

RoTfte,  Bvseden,  Paris, 

1673. 

n 1619, 

Hiftory,  Battles, 

Paris, 

1 690. 

G 1624, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Rome, 

1713* 

p 1626, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Flor.  Naples,  Madrid, 

1694. 

q 

r 1646, 

Hiftory, 

Portrait, 

Londo7i, 

1691. 

^ 1654, 

Hiftory, 

Rome, 

1714. 

t 

Hiftory, 

Paris, 

1658. 

u 1603, 

Hiftory, 

Paris, 

1664. 

w 1 6 1 7, 

Hiftory,  Engraving, 

Paris, 

1665. 

X 

Hiftory,  Portait, 

Avig7i07i,  Paris, 

1668. 

y 1602, 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Brujfels,  Paris, 

1674. 

2; 

Hiftory,  Engraving, 

Paris, 

1674. 

a 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Paris, 

1679. 

b 1606, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Paris, 

1647. 

c 161 1, 

Hiftory, 

Rome,  Venice,  Paris, 

1638, 

d 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Paris, 

e 

Hiftory, 

Paris, 

/1644, 

Hiftory, 

Paris,  Rouen, 

1717. 

g 

Hiftory,  Portrait, 

Paris, 

h 

Hiftory, 

Paris, 

i 1646, 

Portrait, 

London, 

1723. 

484  Schools  founded. 

The  fchool  of  Florence  was  founded  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  fchool  of  Rome  was  founded  by  Raphael  d'Urbino. 
The  fchool  of  Milan  was  founded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  Lombard-iohooi  flourilhed  under  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
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yfBBET  on  monte  CalTmo,  ac- 
count  of  336 

Academia  del  Crufca  288 

Academies  in  Italy,  effedl  of  288 

Academy  French,  at  Rome,  account  of 

213  feq. 

Acheron  463 

Acquetta  di  Napoli,  what  368 — anti- 
dote againft  ibid. 

Addifon^  remark  on  455 

Adrian  IV.  large  coffin  of  145 

Adrian  VI.  pope,  his  chara<5ter  105 
— lines  on,  by  Sannazarius  ibid. 
JEtna^  good  effedls  from  351 

AEtna.^  why  called  Gibello  • 354  N 
AEtnay  Virgil’s  defcription  of  359 
AEtnay  the  height  of  diminiffied  364 
Agrippina^  monument  239 

Agnelloy  S.  miraculous  crucifix  of  380 
— account  of  181 

Alabajlery  tranfparent  pillar  of  j 75 
Alabajla-y  pillars  of,  tranfparent  179 
Albanoy  account  of  309 

explication  of  305  N 306 
VoL.  II. 


Aldobrandinoy  villa  of  275— to  whom 
belonging  276 

Alexander  VIII.  fine  monument  of  152 
Alexander  Severus,  his  coffin,  with  in- 
fcription  on  241 

Alexander  Severus  and  Cecilia,  tombs 
of  324 — what  now  called,  and  for 
what  ufed  324  feq. 

Alphonfo  II.  his  humility  and  bene- 
ficence 420 

Altar y at  which  the  pope  is  not  to  ce- 
lebrate mafs  94 

Altar  high,  at  which  the  pope  alone 
officiates  147 

Altar  incomparable  407 

Altare  della  Catedra  di  S.  Pietro  151 
Altar-pieccy  curious,  tho’  prefumptuous, 
by  Rheni  21 1 

Altar-piecCy  famous  302 

AltempSy  palace  of  218 

Amphilheatrey  facred  earth  from  154 
Amphitheatres 'woodtUy  fall  of  31 1 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  why  called  co- 
lofleum  3 1 1 

AmphitheatrCy  holes  in,  conjedlure  about 
R r r 312 
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312 — ufe  of  313 

Amphitheatre^  what  number  of  fpeda- 
tors  it  contains  313 

Amphitheatre  448 

Anajlajia,  St.  church  of  58 

Ancient  pieces,  copy  of  214 

Anco^  cafcade  of,  near  Tivoli  302 
Andrea^  St.  della  Valle,  church  of  61 
— incomparable  cupola  of  ibid. 
Andrea^  St.  di  St.  Gregorio  or  Nel 
Monte  Celio,  account  of  that  church 

61 

Andrea^  St.  dei  Giefuiti,  church  of 

58 

Andrea^  St.  in  Portogallo,  its  proper 
name  what  62 

Andrea^  St.  delle  Tratte,  account  of 
the  church  61 

Angek  pretended  footfteps  of  106 
Angelo^  impropriety  in  pieces  of  1 69 
Angelo^  caftle  of  St.  account  of  181 
feq.  what  formerly  ibid. — why  fo  cal- 
led ibid. — a regular  fortification  and 
a prelate  governor  ibid. 

Angelo^  S.  a Nido,  church  of  382 
Angeloy  Michael,  faying  of,  about  a 
dome  1 44 

Angelo.^  treafure  in  the  caftle  of,  and 
for  what  ufe  183 

Anna.,  S.  alle  quatre  fontane,  churchof  68 
Annunciation.,  admirable  piece  in  Flo- 
rentine work  188 

Annunciation  church  1 3 1 

Antiques.,  fine  202 

Antiques^  valuable  279  feq.  281 

Antiquities  288  feq. 

Antiquity.,  remains  of  339 

Antonius,  St.  his  fagacious  interpreta- 
tion of  ftripture  8 

Antoninus''^  true  pillar  321  feq.  what 
called  322 

Antoninus‘s  temple  327 

AntoniUy  di  St.  Abbate  church,  account 
of  62 

Antony.,  St.  memorial  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  his  converfion  63 

Apollinare,  or  Germanicum  and  Un- 


garicum  Collegium.  64 

Apollo,  curious  marble  head  of  245 
Apollonius  fkill’d  in  mofaick  158 
Apojloli,  S.  S.  church  of  65 

Apojioli,  S.  S.  church  of  382 

chamber,  what  235 

Appia\'\2i,  account  of  339 

AqueduEls  3 3 and  N 

Aquedubl  from  Vefuvio  372 

Aquinas,  Thomas  388  feq. — ■ difpute 
about  his  body  ibid 

Arcadians,  meeting  of,  where  287  and 
for  what  ibid. 

Arch  3 1 6 

Architecture,  remarkable  pieces  of  240 
Archives,  chamber  of  174 

Arco  felice  461 

Area,  very  grand  before  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  135 

Ark,  boards  of  84 

Armory,  new  account  of  182. 

Arms,  colledlion  of  288 

Army,  Neapolitan,  account  of  370 — 
coins  ibid. 

Arfenal,  account  of  176 

Arfenal,  old  account  of  1 82 

Afbejtos,  piece  of  174 

AJiruni,  royal  entertainment  in  the  feaft 


of 


443 


Auguft  I ft,  a day  of  great  ceremony  at 
Rome  2 8 

Augufius,  his  order  about  building 
houfes  4 

Augujlush  baths  287 

Augufius' s birth  place,  where  337 
Augufius,  his  bufto  alter’d  to  that  of  an 
angel  425 

Aurelius's  pillar  31^ 

Aurelius  Vidlor,  miftake  of  362 
Aurora,  by  Guido  Rheni  171 

Aufiin,  St.  his  wifii  6 

Authors,  flagrant  miftakes  of  458; 

B 

Bai.e,  bay  of  464 

Baker,  carves  a tabernacle  with  a pen- 
knife 207 

Balcony^ 
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Balcony^  whence  the  pope  bleffes  the 
people  187 

Balle  marini  472 

John,  difpute  about  his  head 

206 

Baptiftry^  uncommon  mark  on  395 
Barba^  St.  church  of,  fupported  by 
book  fellers  65 

BarbaroJJ attempt  of  340  feq. 

Barbaroffa,  Frederick,  emperor,  kneel- 
ing before  the  pope  166 — infeription 
on  and  why  effaced  167 — reflexion 
on  ibid. 

Barberina.,  villa  of  276 

Barberini  palace,  4000  rooms  in  2 1 9 — 
account  of  ib.  feq. 

Barclay.,  John,  his  monument  taken 
away  by  his  wife,  and  for  what  127 
Barigello.,  il,  captain  of  the  Sbirri,  how 
diftinguiflied  10 — contemptible  ibid. 
feq. — anfwer  to  a pope  about  re- 
trieving it  ibid. 

Bartoli\  account  of  Conflantine’s  do- 
nation to  the  church  146 

Bafaltes.,  what  247  and  N 

Bajfo  relievo,  curious  one  153 

Bajfo  relievo,  remarkable  one  241 
Bajfo  relievo’s  314  feq. 

BaJfuSy  Julius,  the  conful,  his  coffin 

146  and  N 

of  Conffantine  327 

Baths.,  Caracalla’s,  cold  ones  327 
Baths.,  the  warm  ones  of  i\grippina 
and  Agrippa  327 

Baths,  hot  456  ieq. 

Bats  cave,  remarkable  376 

Beatrix  Arragon,  panegyrick  on  426 
Bed,  a fine  one,  where  cardinal  Maza- 
rine’s niece  lay  251 

Bede,  the  venerable,  monument  of  146 
Bellimerini,  or  Benemirini,  family  of 

409 

Belvedere,  or  villa  Aldobrandini,  ac- 
count of  298 

Benedetti,  villa  of  276 — walls  of  co- 
ver’d with  proverbs  ib.  feq. 

Benedibi  ^\\\.  account  of  him  14 


Benedibl,  S.  where  he  firfl;  inrtituted 
his  order 

Benedibline  order,  regiffers  of  336 
Bernardo,  S.  church  of  66 

Bernini,  L.orenzo,  account  of  him  and 
his  works  141  N 

Bernini,  clamour  againft  144 — how  he 
faved  his  head  ibid. 

Bernini,  fpecimen  of  his  fkill  153 
Bejfarion,  learned  65 

Bibiana,  S.  church  of  66 — herb  fo  cal- 
led, of  what  ufe  67 

Blon,  Mr.  his  invention  to  print  pic- 
tures, account  of  215 — account  of 
him  ibid. 

Bocca,  della  verita,  what  107  feq. 
Bones  of  a dead  body  in  their  natural 
ffate,  by  what  means  effedled  126 
Borghefe,  la  villa,  beautiful  277  feq. 
Borghefe,  palace  of  224  feq.  — finelt 
chamber  of  226 

Bourbon,  remains  of  the  famous  Charles 
de  344  feq. — how  preferved  345 
Brothels,  whether  neceffary  in  great 
cities  43 

Bujlo,  made  by  a blind  man  222 
Bujio  of  Paul  V.  exquifite  226 

Bujlo,  large  difputes  about  290 

Bujls,  antique  256 


Cabinet  of  curlofities 
Cabinet,  curious 
Calabria,  famous  for  manna 
fron 

Canonization,  what  rated  at 
Cannon,  large  one 
Cancellaria,  palazzo  della 
Capella,  Paolina 
Capella,  del  card.  Filamario 
Capella,  del  fagramento 
Capella,  de  Pignatelli  383 
ibid. — excellent  inftitution  at 
Capella,  di  Stigliano 
Capella,  del  Comte  di  Terranova  420 
Capitol  230  feq.  248 — its  prefent  ffate 

234  and  N 
Caprea 


224 

251 

and  faf- 

349 
10  N 

373 
227 
188 
382  feq. 
150 
onvent  of 
ibid. 
388 


9 
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Caprea  444 — account  of  from  Clau- 
dian  ibid. — quails  here,  whence  they 
come  ibid. 

Capua.,  the  new  347  feq. — the  old,  an 
account  of  348  feq. 

Caracallay  remarkable  buffo  of  258 
Caracalla’s  circus,  account  of  318 
Caracci,  account  of  194 

CaraccdSy  account  of  the  three  257 
Caravaggio,  Michael  and  Folidorc,  ac- 
count of  1 2 5 N 

Caraffa,  cardinal,  vault  where  ftrangled 

182 

Carhognano,  palace  of  248 

Cardinal,  ceremony  in  creating  one  10 
Cardinal,  fmart  repartee  of  one  1 6 
Cardinals,  their  dignity  and  titles,  to 
what  firft  owing  1 1 

Cardinals,  their  nomination  by  crowned 
heads  1 1 

Carlo,  S.  al  Corfo  or  de  Lombarde, 
church  of  68 

Carlo,  S.  alle  quatre  fontane,  church  of 

68 

Carmelite  order,  the  origin  of  405  feq. 
Caroli  palace,  very  fine  248 — marquis 
of,  his  father  a hogfeller  ih.^ — order 
to  the  fervants,  inconvenience  from 

248  feq^. 

Carriages  at  Rome,  what  the  rate  of  45 
Cartoons,  ineftimable  at  Hampton  Court 


163 

Cafali  villa  286 

Cafcade  299 

Cajlello  del  Uovo  374  feq. 

Cajiello  nuovo  373 

Cajile,  remarkable,  of  what  made  369 

leq. 

Cajlrum  doloris  17 

Cafuijis,  abfurd  rcafoning  of  1 56  N 


Catacombs,  Roman  account  of  98  and 

N 

Catacombs  properly  were  burying  places, 
firft  for  mean  perfons  201 — then  for 
thofe  of  higher  rank  202 

Catacombs,  anfwer  to  an  objedlion  about 
Chriftians  only  being  buried  in  202 


— Mabillon’s  opinion  about  ibid. — > 
anfwer  to  ibid.  feq. 

Catacombs,  vaft  extent  of  200 — not  the 
work  of  Chriftians  200,  201 — and 
why  201 

Catacombs,  reliques  taken  out  of,  what 
205 — Fleury’s  opinion  about  ibid. 
Catacombs,  full  account  of  198 — con- 
firmation of  Burners  conjecture  about 

ibid.  N 

Catacombs  130 

Catacombs  of  S.  Gennaro  394^ 

Catalogue  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Rome  329  feq.  to  335 

Catarabls  compared  307 

Catarina  a Formello,  church  of  383 
Catarina  S.  da  Sienna,  church  of  68 
Catullus,  his  feat  307 

Cecilia,  S.  in  Traftevere,  church  of  68 
Cerri,  his  cruel  abufe  of  fcripture  8 
Ci^la  villa  286 — chamber  ofjuftice2  36 
Chapel  of  the  annunciation  i lo 

Chapel  de  Vico  396 

Chapel  of  S.  Terefa  408 

Chapel,  remarkable  one  390  feq. — ano- 
ther fine  one  391, 

Chapel  of  Gregory  154 

Chapel,  incomparable  one  of  Paul  V. 
no — value  and  magnificence  of  it 

1 1 1 


Chapel,  beautiful  one  134 

Chapel  for  mufic  • 154 

Chapel,  Gregorian  150 

Charles  of  Anjou  236 — Verfes  under 
his  ftatue  ibid. 

X.  Greek  letter  on  a monument,  what 
200 — explained  from  I'ibullus  ibid. 
— from  Anacreon  ibid. 

Chiara,  S.  church  of  384 

Chigi,  palace  in  the  Corfo  249 

Chrijl,  picture  of,  by  St.  Luke  and  an 
angel  93 

Chrijlians,  pious  frauds  of  fome  106. 
Chrijlina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her  mo- 
nument 148 

Chrijlina,  character  of  queen,  by  Paf- 
quin  149 


Chrijlina, 
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Chrijlina,  queen  229  feq, — mottos  on 
medals  ot  230 

Chrijlina'%  bufto  243 

CicerQ,  the  beft  head  of  291 

Cwrt-’s 'rufculum  301 

Cicero^  palace  of,  and  where  aflafTinated 
341 — laft  place  of  refidence  342  and 
N — irrefolution  of  342  N 

Cicero's  villa  457 

Circus,  Maximus,  account  of  318 
Cities,  proportions  of  deaths  in  them  5 
Claudian  on  the  Roman  fenate  235 
Claudian  aquedud,  ruins  ot  290 — on 
a ftatue  291 

Clement  VII.  his  chamber  now  a prifon 

182 

Clement  XI.  his  homilies  tranflated  by 
Guido  * 130 

Clement  VI.  prefumptuous  exprelTion  in 
a bull  of  his  8 and  N 

Clemente,  S.  in  Monti,  church  of  74 
Clementina,  madam,  account  of  215 
Clementine  college,  account  of  69 
Cleopatra,  a dying  one  2t93  and  N 
Clock,  remarkable  251 

Cneius  Martins,  account  of  244 

Coffin,  admirable,  converted  to  what 

Coins,  papal,  goodnefs  of  2 73~moral 
hints  in  the  legends  ib.  feq. — em- 
blem on  thofe  ftruck  during  a con- 
clave 274 — value  of  274 

Cola,  Roman  tribune,  account  of  222 

and  N 

College,  de  propaganda  fide  74 

Colonade  292 

Colonna,  conftable  of,  his  (tables  252 
Colonna,  palazzo  di  250  feq. 

Colonne,  palace  of  263, 

Coloffius,  two  feet,  head,  and  a hand  of 
238,  239 — remark  on  239 

Columna  Antonina,  account  of  3 19  feq. 

— falfely  fo  called  321 

Columna  Trajani,  account  of  323  feq. 
Comfits,  Tivoli,  what  309 

Common  fewer,  the  great,  account  of 

318 


Communion  on  board  gallies  371 

Concezzione,  the  church  of  386  leq. 
Concilium  Eliberitanum,  ridiculous  rea- 
fon  for  a decree  of  41  and  N 

Concha  215 

Conclave,  fome  account  of  ii — 19 — 
feuds  in  ii — furgeons,  why  attend- 
ing ih. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  23d  and  N 

Conradine,  duke  of  Swabia,  cataftrophe 
of  404 — 406 

Confifiory,  fecret,  a noble  piece  in  188 
— reflexion  on  ibid. 

Confifiory  of  cardinals,  account  of  9 feq. 
Confiantine,  arch  of  313  feq. 

Confiantine  the  great,  Coloflal  (tatue  of 

242 

Confiantine  great,  his  baptifm  82 — 
baptifm  of  Turks  and  Jews  ibid. 
Convent  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  for 
proftitutes  410 

Convent,  decency  in  417 

Cork  trees,  wood  of  338  and  N 

Cornachini,  Auguftino,  beautiful  work, 
of  147  feq. 

or  corobola,  what  338 

Corpfes  of  cardinals  painted  1 1 

Corfairs,  infidel  devotion  to  a chapel 

343  feq. 

Corfica,  inconveniencies  in  308  ' 

Corfini,  villa  2861 

Corfo,  il,  its  length  and  grand  appear- 
ance 31 

Corfo,  il,  at  Rome,  267  and  N 

Corfo,  fcene  of  the  carnival  249 

Cofenza,  cardinal,  lines  on  102 

Cofka,  Staniflaus,  ftatue  of  58 

Cofmo  e Damiano  di  S.  in  caippo  Vac- 
cine, church  of  74  feq. 

Cofiaguti,  villa  286 

Cofianza,  S.  church  of  74 

Countries,  hot,  rules  of  health  in  them 

Ctfzy-dung,  fuperftitious  cuftom  with, 
chriftianifed  by  the  Jefuits  209 
Croce,  S.  in  Gerufalemme,  church  of 

IS 

Cromwely. . 
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Cromwell  elufion  of  his  laws  for  ob- 


ferving  the  iabbath  39 

Crofs^  not  peculiar  to  Chriftian  tomb- 
ftones  204 — what  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, &c.  204 

Crucifix^  miraculous  I3^ 

Crucifix^  golden,  very  large  one  147 


Crucifix^  cut  by  a man  born  blind  300 
Crucifix  which  fpoke  to  Aquinas  387 

feq. 

Crucifix  bows  its  head  to  avoid  a can- 
non ball  404 

Crucifix  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  429 
Culina^  explanation  of  305  N 

Cima  462 

Cupola  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  to  what 
owing  144  feq. 

Curia  Hohilia  324 

Curiofities  in  Rome  in  great  numbers 

212 

Curtain^  curious  ftucco  one  168 

Curtiui'5  chafm,  account  of  317  and  N 
Cufiom-hou^QS  253 — what  goods  con- 
traband ibid. 


D 

Daphncy  admirable  groupe  of  her  me- 


tamorphofis  280 

Batary,  what  9 

Deaths,  proportions  of  them  in  popu- 
lous cities  5 

Demoniack  2 2 

Diana,  a temple  of  62 

Difiference  between  the  Papal  and  Nea- 
politan dominions  340 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  experiment  on  net- 
tles 72  N 

Dirt,  rubbing  with  209 


Difiichs  Q|i  the  emperors  Leopold  and 
Charles  VI.  67 — on  the  middle  of  a 
pavement  96 — on  pope  Adrian  VI. 
by  Sannazarius  105 — on  an  obelifle 
137 — at  the  end  of  a manufeript  of 
Henry  VIII.  173 — on  Raphael,  by 
cardinal  Bembo  192 — tranflated  into 
Italian  ibid. — from  Tibullus  200 — 
from  Horace,  on  hired  mourners 
204 — about  the  fhe  wolf  of  Romulus 


and  Remus  244  N-— under  the  foot 
of  a Colofllis  246 — remark  on  ibid. 
N — from  Virgil  on  Hercules  Aven- 
tinus  247 — of  Lucan  and  Ovid  265 
N — on  a prsefica  296 — on  Italian 
gardens  297 — on  the  Louvre  ib.  N 
— over  a door  299 — from  Martial 
on  a rivulet  302 — from  Statius  304 
— from  Horace  306 — from  Virgil 
concerning  Albunea  306 — from  Ho- 
race on  Tivoli  307 — from  Ovid  on 
Curtius’s  chafm  317  N 

from  Virgil  339  — from  Vir- 
gil 356  N — from  Virgil  on  TEtm 
359 — from  Ovid  on  Naples  369 — • 
on  S.  Januarius  394 — over  an  en- 
trance 403 — on  a pillar  406 — fur- 
prifing  one  under  an  annunciation 
410 — by  Sannazario  412 — on  a ru- 
ral retreat  by  Sannazario  413 — on 
Sannazarius  by  cardinal  Bembo  414 
— on  the  ftatues  of  Caftor  and  Pol- 
lux 423 — on  Severinus  and  Sofius 
427 — on  a mayor  429 

— from  Virgil  433  — from  Martial 

ibid. 


by  Sannazarius 
from  Horace  449 


N 


Virgil  on  the  Lucrine  lake 

— from  Silius  Italicus 

— from  Virgil 

what 


444 
- from 
460 
466 
473  N 


D.  M.  in  catacombs,  wnat  202,  203 
Dolphin,  tame  499 

Dome,  St.  Peter’s,  account  of  144 
Domenichino,  pifture  of  St.  Jerom,  by 
him,  the  fineft  in  Rome  96 

Domenico  Maggiore,  church  of  S.  387 
Domenico  i Sifto  al  monte  Magnanopoli 
S.  churches  of  78 

Dominicans  licence  or  prohibit  books 

1 1 8 

Dominick,  chapel  of  St.  1 1 5 feq. 

Dragone  monte  300 

Dragon,  fountain  333 


E 

Earth  of  Chrift’s  fepulchre  84 

Earthquetkes, 
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Earthquakes,  deftrudion  of  towns  by 

362  N 

Earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Vefuvio 
have  little  efFed  on  the  inhabitants 

3^3 

Ebony,  cabinet  of  227 

Elmo,  account  of  caftle  of  St.  375  feq. 
Eliftan  fields  467 

Emperors,  motive  of  putting  the  bones 
of  three  together  by  popes  145 
England,  fuicides,  when  moll  frequent 
in  • 28 

England,  its  race-horfes  32 

England,  natives  of,  portrait  drawers 

215 

Englijh  ambaffadors,  their  audience  dif- 
appointed  by  a dog  24 

Engltjh,  their  fondnefs  for  gaming  39 
Englijh  refpeded  at  Rome  50 

Englijh  gentleman,  good  advice  to  him 

31 

Englijh  gentleman,  accident  of  one  at 
Vefuvio  359  feq. 

Entertainment,  good  and  reafonable  at 
Rome  45 

Epigrams — 8 — from  Martial  on  Titus 
amphitheatre  310 — from  Martial  on 
Vefuvio  352 

Epitaphs,  remarkable  — 26  — 42  — 54 
— of  Pius  II.  and  III.  62 — of  Lo- 
renzo Sperandi  67 — Sacchi’s  83 — 
on  Baldi  99 — on  Platina  the  hifto- 
rian  112 — on  Francis  Neri  115 — 
uncommon  one  121 — Gifleni’s  for 
himfelf  12 1 feq. — on  Camilla  Bon- 
vifia  a Luccefe  lady  123 — Taflb’s 
127,  128 — on  the  perfon  who  found 
the  ftatue  of  Lacoon  1 78 — on  Knel- 
ler  by  Pope  192 — fhort,  on  Aufia 
Valentini  196 — in  the  villa  Giuftin- 
iani  289 — on  Charles  de  Bourbon 
345 — on  Mary  of  France  384 — on 
queen  Joanna  I.  385 — remark  on  ib. 
— on  a young  lady  385  feq. — on  a 
monument  388 — miracles  55 

— on  a wall  409  — on  Pedro 

Navar0  4ii — on  Lautrec  412 — on 


Sannazarius  by  himfelf  415  — on 
Lautrec  416 — by  Alphonfo  I.  421 
— in  a chapel  421 — in  a church  425 
— on  queen  Ifabella  426 — by  Beli- 
farius  427 — of  Giovanni  Battefta 
427 — by  Sannazario  428 — on  three 
brothers  428 

• on  Charles  king  of  Naples 

390 — on  the  unfortunate  king  An- 
drea 39 1 — by  Pontano  on  his  daugh- 
ter 397 — critique  on  ib.  N — on  bi- 
fiiops  399 — on  queen  Joanna  II.  402 
— remark  on  ib.  N 

Ejle,  villa  of  ' 307 

EJtenJe,  villa  302 

Eucharijl,  abufe  of  in  evangelical 
churches  208  N feq. 

Eutropius,  account  of  Trajan’s  urn  323 

N 

F 

Fair  Jex,  infcriptions  pointed  againft 

276  feq. 

Falconeri,  palace  of  299  feq. 

Falernum  347 

Families,  papal,  the  overgrown  for- 
tunes they  raife  8 

Farneje,  palace  of  254 

Farneje  il  toro,  account  of  255 

Farneje  il  piccolo  258 — inhabited  by 
lord  R — an  Englifhman  259 

Farneje  gardens  286  feq. — what  for- 
merly 287 

Farnejtan  Hercules,  account  of  254 
Farnejian  gallery  257 

Female  fingers  not  allowed  at  Rome  38 
Filippo  Neri,  church  of  S.  424 

Fijh,  called  cavallo  marino  456 

Flabella,  or  fans,  antiquity  of  9 N 
Flagellations  on  Maunday-Thurfday  22 
Flaw  in  looking-glalfes,  how  concealed 

2 1 8 

Fleury,  cardinal,  falfe  opinion  about 
the  catacombs  205 

Flora,  fine  ftatue  of  25^ 

Florentines,  fraternity  of,  which  attend 
malefadors  94 — farcafm  on.  ib. 

FondJ 
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Fondly  fine  profped  from  to  Iteri  340 
Fontana'^  curious  contrivance  for  rai- 
fing  an  obelifk  1 36  feq. — hint  by  one 
in  the  crowd  about  137 

Fornication,  whence  derived  40 

Font,  remarkable  344 

Fcrtun  boarium,  why  fo  called  316 
Forum  Romanum,  account  of  317 
Forum  Nervas  324 

Foundling  hofpital  206 

Fountain  196 

Fountains,  care  of,  at  Rome  35 

Fountains,  grand  . 254 

France,  king  and  queen  of,  their  mock 
wafhing  of  childrens  feet  23 

Franccfco,  S.  church  of  78 

Francefco  di  Paolo,  church  of  S.  393 
Francis,  St.  oratory  of  78 

Francis,  St.  the  place  where  he  preach’d 
to  the  fiflics  344 

Francifcan  convent  344 

Fraternity  of  painters,  fculptors,  &c. 
defirous  to  be  buried  in  the  rotunda 

r . n *93 

Frederick  of  Auftria,  cataftrophe  of 

404 — 406  feq.  and  N 

Free-gifts,  liberal  ones  401 

his  faying  of  his  king  297  N 

Frefcati,  account  of  298 — the  ancient 

Tufculum  ibid. 

Frefco  pieces,  how  moved  from  one 

place  to  another  108 

Frefco,  geographical  pieces  in  251 

F's,  faying  about  three  of  them  369 

Fulvia,  her  infults  to  Cicero’s  head  342 

N 

Fungi,  remarkabls  ones  from  Stone,  ac- 
count of  350  feq. — forwarded  by 
warm  water  ib. 

G 

Gacta,  account  of  342 

Gaeta,  fiege  of  in  1707 — an  account  of 

34b  feq.  and  N 
Gaetani,  palace  of  259 

Gaetano,  church  of  S.  393  feq. 

Gallas,  count  of,  his  death  29 

Galleria  armonica,  account  of  2^2 


Galleries  of  fine  paintings  by  Raphael 

161 

Gallery,  fine  one,  in  the  Colonna  palace 

250 

Gallery,  famous  262 

Garden,  regulations  relating  to  that  of 
the  villa  Borghefe  285 

Gardens,  fine  278 

Gardens,  Italian,  one  great  defedl  in 
297 — lines  applicable  to  ibid. 

Gardens  at  Verfailes  297 — faying  by  the 
French  on  ibid. 

Gardens,  Dutch,  why  they  tire  the  eye 

297 

Gardino  delle  tlatue  antiche  1 76 

Gajfendi,  pafTage  frorii,  on  an  earth- 
quake 458 

Gate,  the  moft  beautiful  at  Rome  248 
Gennaro,  church  of  S.  394  feq. 

George  I.  of  England , how  he  procured 
the  nomination  of  a cardinal  1 1 
George,  chevalier  de  St.  his  revenues  46 
— marriage  into  the  Sobiefki  family 
ib. — regard  to  him  at  Rome,  what  48 
Germanicus  on  his  death-bed,  pidfurs 
of  221 — taken  from  Tacitus  ib.  N 
Germano,  St.  fudatories  of  437 

Germans,  fevere  in  punifhing  inconti- 
nency  44 

Ghigi,  villa  288 

Giacome  degli  Spagnuofi,  church  of  S. 

395 

Giannone  Pietro,  account  of  378,  379 

and  N 

Ginetti  palace  at  Velletri  336  feq. 

Giovanni  Laterano  St.  82  feq. 

Giefii  di  e Marca  al  corfo,  church  of 

8 1 

Giofeppe  de  Falegnami  S.  church  of  81 
Gicvanna,  S.  Battifta  a ftrada  Giulia, 
church  of  95 

Giovanni,  S.  Battifta  in  fonte,  church 
of  82 

Giovanni  a Carbonara,  church  of  395 
Giovanni  Vangelifta,  churcli  of  396 
Giovanni  Maggiore,  church  of  398  feq. 
Giovanni  Pappacodi,  church  ot  399 

Girolamo, 
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Girolamo^  della  Carita,  church  of 

95 

Giufeppe,  S.  church  of  400 

Giujliniani^  palace  of  259 — number  of 
paintings,  monuments  and  ftatues 

262 

Giujiimam,  villa  289 

Glafs^  thin  cakes  of,  for  mofaick  157 
— pins  of,  for  finer  works  157 — in 
what  laid  ibid. 

Good-F ndzy.,  fcourging  on  23 

Gracomoy  St.  Scofla  cavalli,  church  of, 
why  fo  called  79 

Gregory  the  Great,  St.  church  of,  96 
— oratory  of  ibid. 

Gregory  Xlll.  admirable  monument  of 

Gregory  XIII.  paintings  in  the  great 
hall  of  164  feq. 

Gregory  XIII.  bloody  charadler  of  i68 
Grot t a Ferrata  310 

Grotta  Traconaria  468 

GrottOy  charming  189 

GrottOy  delightful  one  285 

GrottOy  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by 
Virgil  435  and  N 

Grotto  del  cani  437 — experiment  on 
dogs  in  ib.  feq. — on  an  afs  438 — 
account  of  this  grotto  ib.  439  and  N 
Grotto  del  cani,  known  in  Pliny’s  time 

442 

Groupey  admirable,  ancient  one  240 
Groupe  of  a man  fleaing  another,  con- 
jedlure  about  253 

GroupSy  a large  one  255 — Pliny’s  ac- 
count of  ibid.  N 

Groupey  verfes  on  281 

Groupey  a pretty  marble  one  420 
Cuallieriy  cardinal,  palace  of  262 — 
library  of  ibid. 

Guajlaldiy  cardinal,  his  fine  monument 

267  feq. 

Guidoy  tranflation  of  Clement  Xlth’s 
homilies  into  Italian  verfe  1 30 

Hamerain.  See  Medalifts. 

VOL.  II. 


HangingSy  curious  153 

HangingSy  from  Raphael*^  cartoons  1 69 
Harbour  of  fourteen  pilafters  454 
Heady  terrible  one  in  the  villa  Borghefe, 
with  remarks  on  280 

Hehnay  S.  chapel  of  77 — no  woman 
admitted  into  ’ ibid. 

Helenay  St.  her  coffin  87 

Heliogabulus’s  female  fenate  326 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  phrafe  10 

ceremony  on  his 

converfion  to  the  Romifh  religion 
63 — ufe  made  of  this  by  the  pope 

ibid. 

Henry  VIII.  on  the  feven  facraments, 
manufcript  of  173 — letters  to  Anne 
Boleyn  ibid. 

Henry  VIII.  his  treatife  de  facramentis, 
printed  on  parchment  1 74 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  deftrudtion 
of  by  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  362 
Hercules  worfhipped  at  Tivoli  304,  305 
— and  for  what  reafon  304 

a temple  of  446 

Hereticksy  curfe  againft,  how  repre- 

fented  140,  141 

Hermitage  on  mount  Vefuvius  354  feq. 
Homer y baflb  relievo  of  252 

»-  bufto  of  258 

Horace,  paflage  from  306 

paflage  from,  on  Tivoli  307 

his  feat  307 

Horfe,  fuperftition  about  a brafs  one 

37^ 

HorfeSy  mules,  bleffing  of  them 
at  Rome  63 — at  Sienna  ibid. 

Hofpital  of  S.  S.  Apofloli  65 

--  Lateran 

- for  orphans  and  old  people, 

excellent  one  1 30 

■ for  pilgrims  21 1 

remarkable,  account  of  402 

feq. — bankruptcy  in  403  feq. 


JameSy  St.  of  the  incurables,  church 
of  79 

S f f James; 
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James,  St,  his  church  448 

JanfeniJls  at  I^aples  380 

Januarius,  St.  medal  of  360,  361 
Januarius,  the  head  aiid  blood  ot  S. 

391  feq. 

Januarius,  St.  bufto  of  447 — his  pri- 
fon  448 

Januarius,  ftatue  of  St.  453 

Jerom,  St,  excufes  female  ornaments 

70  N 

JefuitSy  account  of  the  beginning  of 
that  order  59  — great  number  of 
them  ibid.  — three  qualifications 
chiefly  regarded  ibid. — their  artifice 

ibid. 


Jefuits  church,  the  fineft  in  Rome  79 
Jefuits  college  at  Naples  386 

JewiJh  coins,  what  76 

Jews,  number  of  them,  and  how  di- 
ftinguiflied  at  Rome  45 

Ignatius  Loyola,  chapel  of  80 — de- 
fcription  of  his  tomb  ibid.  feq. 
Ignatius,  St.  church  of  96 

Imperiale,  cardinal,  expoftulation  with 
his  nephew,  and  advice  concerning 
the  pope  1 1 7 

Indulgence,  large  76 

Indulgences,  Roman  catholics  notion 
different  from  that  of  Proteftants 
13 1 — for  6000  years  132 

Indulgences  at  Rome  for  20,000  years 
procur’d  in  half  a day  132 

Innocent  XII.  artifice  of  9 

■  his  humility  149 — re- 

flexion on  150 

Innocent  XI.  how  Vienna  fav’d  by  246 
Inquifition,  its  cruelty  9 

formidable  court  of,,  where 

held  1 16 — account  of  117 — Angu- 
lar inftance  of  lenity  to  cardinal  Im- 
periali’s  nephew  ibid. 

■  — — . palace  of  1 1 7 — tranladtions 

therein  quite  fecret  ibid. 

Inquijitor,  inftance  of  the  ignorance  of 
one  1 1 8 

Infer iptions,  remarkable — 35  and  feq. 
—not  intelligible  60 — on  Henry  IV. 


of  France,  his  converfion  64 — on  an 
eagle  65 — in  memory  of  St.  Bibiana 
66 — from  Tertullian  69 — from  Te- 
rence 70 — on  a colleftion  of  gems 
ibid. — over  a door  72 — on  Chrift’s 
crofs  75 — in  Montiaucon,  miftake 
of  the  meaning  77 — in  a convent 
78 — ol  Paul  V.  78  I'eq. — 80 — in  the 
Lateran  church  82  feq. — on  pope 
Alexander  III.  85 — on  the  pedeftal 
of  a ftatue  86 — on  an  obelifk  90,  gi 
— ancient  on  it  92 — on  the  tomb  of 
marchionefs  Riccardi  95 — on  a mar- 
ble table  96 — on  a tomb  ftone  of  the 
mother  of  the  learned  Barclay  97,. 
98  and  N — on  Pouflin’s  tomb  98 — • 
near  the  entrance  into  a vault  100 
— explication  of  ibid.' — on  the  tomb 
of  Salvator  Rofa  102 — on  Carlo 
Maratti  103 — on  Adrian  VI.  104 
— fhort  one  on  cardinal  Barbarini 
107 — on  prince  Alexander  Sobielky 
107 — on  a pedeftal  112 — on  obe- 
lifks  1 13 — flattering  one  on  Clement 
XI.  1 16 — on  the  pedeftal  of  a pyra- 
mid 118,  1 19 — on  two  impreffions 
of  St,  Peter’s  knees  1 19. 

on  pope  Gregory  XI.  120 

— on  three  black  ftones  124 — on 
Philip  d’Alenfon  bifhop  of  Oftia, 
his  monument  124 — on  Taffo  on  a. 
church  pavement  127,  128 — on  a 
pillar  13 1 — over  a door  132 — near 
a church  133 — on  an  impreffion  of 
St.  Peter’s  face  133 — panegyrical  on 
Innocent  X.  135 — on  an  obelifk  at 
Rome  137,  138,  139 — on  Innocent 
VIII.  155 — on  a wall,  as  an  admo- 
nition 159 — on  Barbaroffa’s  kneeling, 
before  the  pope  166 — on  the  maf- 
facre  at  Paris  167  feq. — under  the 
Hebrew  library  in  the  Vatican  170 
— under  that  of  the  apoftles  ibid. — 
on  Seth’s  fons  170 — under  Pytha- 
goras ibid.  — on  Claudius  170  — 
againft  violators  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary 1 71 — on  its  foundation  ibid. 

172 
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172 — under  an  antique  marble  172 
■ — on  the  Urbino  library  174 — pun- 
ning one  176 — on  a pedeftal  179 — 
explication  of  ibid. — on  Clement  IX. 
184  — Italian  one  185  — under  a 
horfe  186 — under  another  187 — on 
a pedeftal  187 — explication  ot  both 
187 — on  a wall  188 — over  a door 
190 — over  Raphael’s  tomb  191  — 
under  Annibal  Caraccio’s  bull  194 
— on  the  architrave  of  a front  195 
— over  a main  entrance  197  — m 
catacombs  199  — conjedlure  about 
children  favoured  199 — in  a cata- 
comb 202 — on  a ftone  at  Rome  203 
— on  a bridge  in  the  Via  Salaria  270 
Infcriptions^  alterations  made  in  and 
why  167 

on  Sixtus  V,  1 71 — excel- 
lent one  by  Romano  186 — on  Knel- 
ler  192 — on  Flaminio  Vacca,  by 
himfelf  193 — ftrange  one  of  the  vir- 
gin 205 

— fine  one  of  a gladiator  281 

feq. — Ihortone  on  Julia  Augufta  283 
— Palmyrean  289 — on  a tomb  ftone 
290 — under  a lion  293 

— ' on  a foundling  hofpital 

207  — on  a tabernacle  made  by  a 
baker  208 — on  fuperb  fteps  209  feq. 
— under  a baflb  relievo  2 1 8 — near  a 
Madonna  2 — under  Alexander  VIII. 
228 — near  the  fteps  to  the  capitol 

231 —  on  trophies  of  Caius  Marius 

232—  different  opinions  about  ib. — 
on  a mile  ftone  232 — on  a globular 
urn  for  Trajan  233 — miftake  ib.  N 
■ — on  the  pedeftal  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius his  ftatue  233,  234 — remarks 
on  234 — over  the  entrance  of  the 
apoftolic  chamber  235  — under 
Charles  of  Anjou’s  ftatue  236 — for 
Gregory  XIII.  237 — on  the  pedeftal 
of  his  ftatue  ibid. — under  Paul  III. 
238 — near  part  of  a huge  ftatue  of 
Apollo  238,  239 — under  the  hand 
of  a Coloflus  239 — on  Agrippina’s 
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monument  239 — under  it  a punning 
one  240 — on  remarkable  pieces  of 
architedlure  241 — on  Alexander  Se- 
verus’s  coffin  241 — about  the  fize 
of  a fturgeon  242 — on  queen  Chri- 
ftina’s  bufto  243 — on  a pope’s  fav- 
ing  Vienna  246 — on  a ftatue  of  Her- 
cules 247 — on  a Medufa’s  head  250 
— in  an  apartment  252 — in  a court  of 
juftice  253 — on  Clement  Xlth’s  mu- 
nificence 254 — on  an  obeliflc  266 — 
on  an  architrave  266 — for  Chriftina’s 
entry  267 — ancient  one  on  a pedeftal 
268,  269 — on  the  mint  or  zeccha 
273 — againft  the  fair  fex  276  feq. 
— exciting  to  a virtuous  conduct  27.7 
— on  an  urn  278 — ancient  one  on  an 
urn  281 — on  a bridge  302 — on  a 
portico  303 — at  St.  Vincent’s  church 
304 — near  the  market  place  at  Ti- 
voli 305 — on  Tivoli  309 — modern 
one  312 — under  a triumphal  arch 
314  — on  the  architrave  3 14 -—on 
Titus’s  arch  3 1 5 — on  Severus’s  arch 
316 — on  Galienus’s  arch  317 — on  a 
gallery  3 1 9 — on  the  pedeftal  of  a 
pillar  320,  321 — on  a copper  medal 
322 — -on  a pillar  322 — on  a pede- 
ftal  323 — on  a pyramid  325 — on  a 
temple  327 — on  an  architrave  328 
— on  a gate  340 — on  an  ancient 
maufoleum  342 — remarks  on  342 
feq. — Greek  one  on  a font  344-— 
Spanifh  one  on  Charles  de  Bourbon 
345 — French  oneonCharlesde  Bour- 
bon 346 — on  new  Capua  348 — at 
Capua  354 — on  a medal  360,  361 
— on  a marble  ftatue  361  feq. — on  a 
fountain  372 — over  an  entrance  374 
— over  a gate  375 — on  Marino’s 
tomb  381 — on  a dog  383  — on 
Robert  king  of  Sicily  384 — on  a 
poet  386  — on  an  urn  387  — on 
Thomas  Aquinas  388 — on  a mo- 
nument 389 — on  St.  Januarius  393 
— on  a ftatue  402 — on  a wall  404 
— critique  on  ib. — on  the  emprefs 
S f f 2 Margaret 
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Margaret  405 — on  a tombftone  408 
— on  the  endowment  of  a church 
and  convent  420 — on  the  front  of  a 
library  422 — concerning  St.  Peter 
425 — on  an  antique  building  430 — 
criticifm  on  ib.  431 — in  a maufo- 
' leum  433  — on  the  warm  baths  at 
Puzzuolo  436 — ancient  one  on  mar- 
ble 448 — over  a garden  gate  450 — 
on  marble  ib. 

Infcription  under  a ftatue  451 

on  a pedeftal  452 

on  St.  Januarius’s  ftatue453 

ancient  one,  over  a frontif- 

piece  ^ ^ 453 

concerning  pilafters  454 

over  a gate  455 

imperfedl  one  456 

— — fragment  of  one  463 

on  a ftatue  469 

near  a rock  470 

Intaglio.,  remarkable  393 

Interments,  over  hafty,  inftances  of  399 

and  N 

Interpretation  of  an  infcription  100 
^oan,  pope,  ftory  of  88  feq.  and  N — 
contefts  about  8 8 feq. 

^ohn,  St.  the  Baptift,  church  of  94 
'John,  don,  confecrated  ftandard  of  344 
Ifchia  ifland  469 

IJlands,  floating  308  and  N ieq. 

Ifola,  Bartolomeo  dell’,  church  of  66 
Italian  nobility,  their  palaces  and  man- 
ner of  living  2 1 3 — fault  in  their  pa- 
laces ib. 

Italian  painters,  faintnefs  of  their  co- 
lours 2 1 6 

Italians  and  French  compared  212 
Judas,  one  of  the  pieces  of  money  for 
which  he  betray’d  our  Saviour  75  feq. 
Julius  III.  his  villa  289 

capitolinus,  templeof,  where  248 
Jufiice,  court  of,  noblert  in  Rome  252 
— inconveniencies  prevented  by  it 

ib.  253 
K 

7f«f/^r,SirGodfrey, account  of  1 9 2 and  N 


Lachrymatorea  vafa  198  feq. 

Lacus  Lucrinus  459 

Ladijlaus,  king  of  Naples  395  ieq. 

Logo  Solfatara,  account  of  308  aijd  N 

feq.  309 

Logo  d’Agnano  437 

Logo  Averno  460 — Lucretius’s  account 
of  ib. 

Logo  Averno,  its  depth  473 

Lancelotti,  palace  of  263 

Laneiji,  Maria,  celebrated,  his  library 

206 

Laocoon,  famous  ftatue  of  177 — deferip- 
tion  of  his  fate  from  Virgil  178- 
explication  of  the  ftatue  ibid. — im- 
propriety in  17^ 

Lapis  Phrygius,  account  of  350  andN 
Later  an  palace  89 

Lava,  what  355,  356 — great  quantity 
of  it  emitted  from  Vefuvius  356 — 
from  iEtna  ib. 

Laurence,  St.  without  the  walls,  church 
of  97 

Lazaretto  444 — Lucian’s  account  of  ib. 
Lazuli  lapis,  what  81 

Legends  on  coins  273  feq. 

Le  Grofs,  ftatue  by  151 

Leo  X.  abufe  of  indulgences,  and  its 
eflefts  134  feq. 

Letters  r and  &,  fignification  of  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  64  and  N 
Lewis  XIV.  inftance  of  his  relifli  for 
grofs  flattery  297  N 

Library,  large  one  ' 115 

Library  of  Heidelberg  174 — curious 
Hebrew  bible  in  1 74 

Library  oi\I rhino  174  feq. 

Library,  oriental,  of  Clement  XI.  1 75 
— number  of  manuferipts  • ibid. 
Library,  royal,  at  Paris,  number  of 
MSS  176  and  N 

Library  keeper,  privileges  of  1 76 
Library,  curious  218 

Library  of  a convent  422 

Library  of  Barbarini  palace  224 

Library, 
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Library^  valuable  • 229 

Life,  real,  defigns  from  214 — remark 
on  ib. 

Limbus  patrum,  pafiage  into  474 
Linnen,  manner  ot  drying  at  Rome  46 
LiquefoMion  of  S.  Januarius’s  blood 
391  feq. — how  done  392  and  N 

Liris,  account  of  347 

Livia,  remakable  ftatue  of  291 

Livy's  account  of  Curtius’schafm  3 1 7N 
Lizzards,  fwarms  of  in  Italy  365 
London,  better  adapted  for  inhabitants 
than  Paris  5 — provifions  confumed 
there  6 and  N 

London,  why  a north-eaft  wind  noxious 
to  it  29 

Lorenzo,  St.  in  Lucina,  church  of  98 
Lorenzo,  church  of  400 

Louis  of  France,  St.  church  of  98  and 

feq. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  bufl  of  58 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  fubtilty  of,  with  an 
account  of  his  order  60  and  N 
Lucan,  pafiage  from  on  Cuma  462  N 
Lucia,  in  S.  Martina,  S.  church  of  99 

feq. 

Lucullus's  gardens  • 301 

Lai/owr  Gonzaga,  St.  chapel  of  97 
Ludovijia,  villa  289 

Lutrec,  general,  difafter  of  376  feq. 
——  epitaph  on  412  — account  of  ib. 

M 

Mackelos  on  a medal  of  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden  explained  229  and  N feq. 
Madonna  della  Vittoria,  church  of  125 
— valuable  image  of  the  Virgin  ib. 
Madre  di  Dio,  church  of  407 

M<£cenas's  garden  and  tower  63 — man- 
ner of  wiping  the  duft  off  ib. 

Mantua,  reprefentation  of  on  an  agate 

407 

Manufadlure,  a particular  one,  of  fila- 
ments in  fhell  fifh  350 

Manufcripts  in  the  Vatican  1 73 

of  the  Hebrew  bible  on 

parchment  rolls  173 


— — of  the  Septuagint  and  New 

Teffament  in  capitals,  &c.  173  feq. 

of  the  Hebrew  bible,  very- 

large  175 

Maratti,  Carlo,  his  faying  on  St.  Luke 

. 55 

account  of  104 — Cle- 
ment Xlth’s  vifits  to  this  artifl,  for 
what  ibid. 

Marcellinus,  Comes,  ^ his  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vefuvio  3^3  N 

Marco,  palace  of  S.  263 

Marcus,  Aurelius,  an  admirable  piece 
of  fculpture  271 

Marforio,  whence  derived  245 

Maria  degl’ Angel i alle  terme  Diocle- 
ziane,  church  of  lOi  feq. 

Maria  in  Cofmedin,  St.  church  of  107 
— why  call’d  Cofmedin  ib. 

Maria  dell’  Anima,  S.  church  of  104 
Maria  del’  Horto,  S.  church  of  io8 
Maria  Maggiore,  church  of  S.  and 
why  fo  call’d  109 

Maria  delle  Grazie,  church  of  S.  410 
Maria  Egizziaca,  St.  church  of,  to 
whom  belonging  1 07 

Maria  Liberatrice,  church  of  S.  108 
— ridiculous  fables  of  ibidL 

Maria  fopra  Minerva,  church  of  S. 

1 14 

Maria  in  Navecella,  church  of  S.  and 
whence  called  119 

Maria  Nuova,  church  of  S.  119 
Maria  della  SS.  Concezione  d’  fratti 
Capuccini,  church  of  106 

Maria  Regina  Cceli,  church  of  S.  123 
Maria  in  Portico,  church  of  S.  123 
della  Scala,  church  of  S.  124 
Maria  Ara  Cceli,  S.  church  of  105-— 
why  fo  call’d  ibid — fabuloufnefs  of 
this  account  ibid. 

Maria  della  Pieta  in  campo  fandlo, 
church  of  S.  1 20 

Maria  de  Monte,  church  of  S.  1 19 
Maria  Tranfpontina,  church  of  S.  1 24 
Maria  in  Tranftevere,  church  of  S. 

124 

Maria 
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Maria  della  Pace,  church  of  S.  120 
Maria  e Gregorio  in  Vallicella,  S.  S. 
church  of  125 — abfurd  confidence  in 
this  Mary  above  all  the  others  ibid. 
Maria  della  Scala  del  cielo,  pretty 
chapel  of  S.  130 

Maria  del  Carmine,  church  of  S.  404 
Alaria  di  donna  Reina,  church  of  S. 

409,  410 

Maria  Nuovo,  church  of  410 

Maria  de  Sangri,  church  of  416 

Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  church  of  416 
Maria  del  Parlo,  church  of  412 — 415 
Maria  della  Sanita,  church  of  416  feq. 
Maria  Annunciata,  church  of  401 
Maria  della  Concordia,  church  of  408 
Marino.,  G.  Battifta,  account  of  381 
Mark.,  St.  church  of  loi 

MartiaV%  epigram  on  Titus’s  amphi- 
theatre 310 

Martial.,  account  of  Vefuvio  352 
Martin,  St.  portico  of  the  church  of, 
from  what  imitated  ’ 105 

Martino,  church  of  S.  417  feq, — con- 
vent of  419 

Martyrs,  great  numbers  of  67 

Martyrs,  great  numbers  of,  who  124 
Martyrs,  great  numbers  13 1 

Mary,  afiumption  of,  maflerpiece  of 
Domenichino  125 

Mary,  rich  crown  of  126 

Mary,  amber  image  of  126 

Mary,  confort  of  Honorius,  treafure 
found  in  her  grave  145 

Mary,  pidlures  of,  from  what  taken 

228 

Mary,  fome  milk  of  the  Virgin  393 
Mary  of  France  384 

MaJ^aniello,  where  kill’d  406 

Matilda,  countefs,  her  fuperb  monu- 
ment 149 

Mattel,  palace  of  duke  263 

Mattel,  villa  289  feq. 

Maufoleum  Augufti  324 

Maufoleum,  ancient  432 

Mazarine,  his  niece,  for  what  famous 
251 — her  pidure  ib. 


Medalijls,  famous  274  feq. 

Medals  remarkable  16 — Pretender’s  4^ 
and  N — on  the  birth  of  his  eldetl 
fon  48 — on  pope  Sixtus  V.  139 — 
on  St.  Francis  40 — on  the  area  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  ibid. — of  St.  Ja- 
nuarius  360 

Medals,  copper,  how  preferved  275 
— filver,  how  polifh’d  ibid. 

Medica,  villa  291  feq. 

Mercato  del  Sabato  467 

Mercury,  temple  of  464  and  N 

Meridian  line  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 

104 

MeJJini,  palace  of  263 

Mill  ftone  belore  a church,  with  five 


holes 

Mines,  invention  of 
Minturna,  ruins  of 


107  feq. 

375 
347 


Mtfeno,  promontory  of  467  — whence 
derived  ib.  feq. 

Mijfionaries,  Roman,  their  pathetick 


preaching 

24 

Mo  la,  account  of 

341 

Money,  caution  about  when 

travelling 

349 

Monies,  no  railing  or  lowering  their 

value 

274 

Mons  teftaceus 

325 

Mont  alt  a,  villa 

294 

Monte  Oiiveto,  church  of 

420 

Monte  della  Pieta 

422 

Monte  Secco 

445 

Monte  Nuovo 

457 

Mcntmartre,  faying  about 

308 

Monument,  crofs  on,  what 

200 

MenumentL.  See  1 ombs. 
Mofaick  work,  ancient 

132 

Mofaick,  piece  of  141  — 

remark  on 

ibid. 

Mcfaick curious  151 

Mojaick,  ai' mi  table  154 

Mojaick,  charming  155 

Mefaick,  accoLiiit  of  the  art  of  1 56  feq. 

Mofaick  images,  extraordinary  fize  of 

158 

Mofaick,  art  of,  greatly  improved  158 

— difference 
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— difference  between  it  and  Floren- 
tine work  ihid. 

Mottos^  oftentatious,  on  an  entrance 

300 

Mufaiim^  Kircherianum,  curiofities  ot 

69  feq. 

M«/^r^?owj,extraordinary  heavy  ones  35 1 
ceffelata,  what  156 

Mufivarii^  what  156 

Mufianiy  beil  piece  of  150 

N 

Naples^  why  termed  a paradife  349 — 
its  produds  ib.  leq. 

Naples^  temperature  of  its  air  364  feq. 

— fertility  of  365 

JSapleSy  inconveniences  in  365  feq. 

NapleSy  wickednefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  36  8 

Naples^  charaderof,  by  Ovid  369 — 
proftitutes  in  ibid. — corruption  ot  the 
ecclefiafticks  ibid. — doth  of  the  pea- 
fants  ib. 

Naples.^  account  of  the  city  of  371  feq. 
— harbour  of  371 — number  of  its 
inhabitants  ib. — fountains  ib.  feq. 
Naples,  account  of  the  vice-roys  pa- 
lace 373 — remarks  on  ib. 

Naples,  a horfe  the  arms  of  376 

Naples,  bookfellers  not  reftrained  at 
380 — remarks  on  the  churches  of 

ibid. 

Naples,  cathedral  at  389 

Naples,  by  whom  founded  431 

Navaro,  account  of  Pedro  411 

Navona,  fquare  of  2 64  feq. 

Neapolitan  clergy,  attempts  of,  on  an 
author  378 

Neapolitans  inclinable  to  Atheifm  380 
Nero,  fabulous  tradition  of  his  alhes 

12  1 

Niches  for  ftatues  in  the  pantheon  190 
Nicolo  di  Solentino,  church  of  S,  127 
Nile,  emblem  of  265 — borrow'ed  from 
Lucan  ibid.  — Lucan’s  and  Ovid’s 
account  of  ibid. 

Niobe,  groupe  of  293 — account  from 
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Pliny  confidered  293  feq. 

Nifida  idand,  account  of  443 

Nifmes,  amphitheatre  at  3 1 1 N 

Nobility,  Neapolitan,  account  of  370 
• — their  great  numbers  370 

Number  ot  Rome’s  inliabitants  5 

O 

Obelijk  before  the  Lateran  church,  the 
larged  in  Rome  89 

Obelijks,  Egyptian  113 

Obehjk,  vatt,  account  of  136  feq. 

Obelijk  196 

Obelijk,  fragments  of  224 

Obelijk,  very  high  one  265 

Obelijk  290 


Obelijk  in  the  piazza  del  popolo  268 

feq. 

Obelijk,  enormous,  account  of  325  feq. 
— different  opinions  about  326  and 


N 

Odejchalchi,  palace  of 

227 

Onojrio,  church  of  S. 

127 

Organ  moved  by  water 

299 

Ottohoni,  cardinal  227, 

228 — anony- 

mous  female  faint  of 

228 

Otto‘s  palace 

337 

Ovid,  his  didich  on  Rome  i 

Owh/’s  account  of  Curtius’s  chafm  317 

and  N 
P 

Painters,  academy  of  loi 

cudom  of,  in  their  works  423 

N feq. 

lid  of  475  to  484 

Paintings,  remarkable — 53  — 45 — of 
Michael  Angelo  84 — by  St.  Luke 
and  ah  angel  93 — of  Michael  and 
the  dragon  by  Guido  Rheni  106 — » 
by  Dominechino  ibid. — of  Lazarus 
by  Mutiani  109  — of  Mary  with 
Jefus  by  St.  Luke  HI. — of  the  white 
mountain  battle  near  Prague  126 — 
on  Guido’s  monument  129 — cele- 
brated one  by  Raphael  133  feq. — 
on  an  architrave  140 — on  Chridina 
queen  of  Sweden  148 — on  Matilda 

149 
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149 — fhort  one  on  Innocent  XII.  ib. 
three  celebrated  ones  1 50  feq, — ad- 
mirable by  Raphael  161 — fine  ones 
162 — of  Raphael  where  his  fkill 
fhines  162  feq. — upon  alabafter  164 
— in  Gregory  Xlllth’s  great  hall 
ibid. — laft  judgment  by  Angelo  169 
— of  the  firft  inventors  of  letters  1 70 
— frefco  of  Sixtus  V.  his  aftions 

171 

Paintings.,  fine,  by  Antonio  Tempefta 
208 — in  frefco  208 — celebrated  one 
by  Volterra,  with  a criticifm  upon 
2ii--Rofii’s  colle(5lion  215— Lutti’s 
ibid. — Titian’s  naked  Venus  220 — 
remarkable  221  feq.  — of  Germa- 
nicus  on  his  death-bed  221 — in  a 
fine  gallery  250  feq. — of  ladies  251 
—-in  frefco  256 — by  the  Caracci  and 
others  258 — night  piece  by  Titian, 
and  remark  on  260 — curious  ones 
260,  261 — of  Luther  and  Calvin 
261 — forty  of  the  Virgin  ibid. — 
Guido  Rheni,  mafter-piece  271 — 
in  the  villa  Aldobrandina  275  feq. 
— in  frefco,  curious  antique  one  276 

—279 

373—409’  410— 415— 417 

— famous  one  of  Rheni  418  feq. — 
420,  421,  422 

the  firft  one  in  oil  colours 

401 — account  of  the  invention  of 

ibid. 

- ■■  407  feq. 

fculpture  and  architefture,  in 

Italy,  to  what  owing  216 

Palace.,  haunted  376 

Palace.,  fuperb  one  377 

Palaces  of  noblemen  at  Naples  377 
Palavicini.,  palace  of  236  feq.  — rich 
furniture  of  afiembly  room  264 
d’Altieri  217  feq. 

Palazzo,  d'AVozm  217 

Palazzo  degli  ftudii  publici  429  feq. 
Palingenefia.  See  Plants  Regeneration 
Palls  or  pallia,  account  of  them  56 — 
lambs  for  thefe  palls,  how  confe- 


crated  ib.  feq. — myftica!  import  of 
them  57  — by  whom  wqven,  and 
how  call’d  ^7 

Palmo,  Roman,  what  142 

Pamfili,  palace  of  264 

Pamfili,  villa  294  feq. 

Pamfili,  prince  of,  his  amendments, 
to  a naked  Venus,  &c.  what,  eftedl 
of  295 

Pamfili,  prince,  villa  of  299 

Pancrafio,  church  of  S,  133 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  account  of  189  and 
N,  196  and  N — why  fo  call’d  190 
Pantheon,  dimenfions  of  190  feq. 

Pantheon,  account  of  19^ 

Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  church  of  S.  130 
Paolo  Maggiore,  S.  church  of  422 
Papal  power  enormous  8 

Paris  ill  provided  with  water  33  and  N 
Paris  mafiTacre  167 

Parijh  churches,  number  of  them  in 
the  catholic  parts  of  Chriftendom  53 
Pafquin,  his  charadler  of  queen  Chri- 
ftina  149 

Pafquinade  on  Urban  VIII.  190 

Pafqiiinades  j 3 

Pafquinades  39 

Pajfion,  a curious  one  396 

Patrizia,  villa  296 

Patrizia,  S.  church  of  424 

Paul  without  the  wall,  church  of  S. 
13 1 — largeft  in  Rome  next  to  S. 
Peter’s  ibid. — privileged  door  and 


altar 


132 


Paul,  church  of  St.  dimenfions  of  it 

143 

Paul  III.  his  monument  152 — his  chil- 
dren ibid. 

Paul,  the  three  taverns  of  St.  338 
Paujilypo,  mountain  of  430  leq. 

Peafants,  charafter  of,  near  Vefuvio 
355 — their  ufe  for  climbing  up  ib. 
Pedro  Navarro,  why  execrated  375 
Perron,  a fine  marble  one  259 

Peter,  model  of  the  church  of  St.  va- 
luable 160 — expence  for  a model  of 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  161 

Peter, 
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¥eter^  church  of  St.  commiffioners  for 
building  12^ — profitable  article  to 
them  ib.  136 

S.  ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of 
his  church,  account  of  1 50 

Peter^  St.  imprcflion  of  his  face  on 
ftone  _ 133 

Peter ^ St.  form  of  his  church  142 — 
geometrical  computation  of  ibid. 

Peter.,  cupola  of  St.  at  Rome,  grand 

143  feq. 

Peter  S.  and  Paul  S.  their  iron  chains 

153 

Peter,  ftatue  of  St.  much  reforted  to 
1 50 — account  of  ibid. 

Peter,  St.  his  church  compar’d  with 
Solomon’s  temple  and  St.  Paul’s  at 
London  143 

Peter,  church  of  St.  the  number  of  pil- 
lars in  1 56 — of  altars  ibid. 

Peter,  dome  of  St.  by  whom  built  144 
Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  church  of  St. 
account  of  134,  135— expence  on 
and  effefts  of  ib.  and  N 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  ftrangc  faying  of 
his  52 

Petrarch,  his  beautiful  lines  on  Rome  6 
Petrefa£lions  3 1 o 

Petroleum,  oil  of,  how  procured  363 

feq. 

Petruccio,  Antonio,  account  of  388 
Phial  with  a reddifli  liquor,  what  203 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  fuperb  fteps  at  la 

209 

Picchini  palace  269 

Pidgeons,  fuperftition  about  156  and  N 
Pie  Zefes,  what  199 

Pietra  Bianca,  account  of  377  feq. 

Pretiofe  commefle,  what  158 
Pietro  in  Montolio,  church  of  S.  133 
Pietro  in  Cancere,  church  of  S.  what 
anciently  133 

Pietro,  S.  in  Vincoli  184 

Pietro  <PArz,  church  of  425 

Pietro  a Mugella,  church  of  425 
Pietro  Martire,  church  of  S.  426 
Pillars,  fine  65 

VoL.  II. 


Pillars,  remarkable  123 

Pillars,  fragments  of  large  granate  ones 

324 

Pillars,  great  numbers  in  a church  132 
Pillar,  marble  133 

Pillar  of  white  and  brown  jafper  185 
Pillar,  thought  to  be  the  columna  bel- 
lica,  and  what  that  was  252 

Pillar,  fweating  one  3 1 3 

Pinceo  Monte,  account  of  291 

Pifcina  mirabilis  469  feq. 

Pifo's  baths  464 

Pius  V.  feverity  of  42 

Plants,  regeneration  of,  remarks  on  as 
fabulous  72  feq. 

Platina's  epitaph  1 1 2 

Pliny  the  elder,  account  of  his  death 

362  and  N 

Poggio  Reale  376 

Polanus,  his  hiftory  of  the  council  of 
Trent  13 

Pompey's  effigy,  of  what  made  156 
Pompey's  theatre  327 

Pope,  intrigues  at  his  eledlion  1 1 
Pope's  military  forces  lo 

Pope,  tributes  paid  to  him  8 

Pope,  examination  of  his  fex  fabulous 
88 — Pannonius’s  lines  on  88 

Pope's  manner  of  foftening  a denial 
with  the  word  ledlum  lO 

Pope,  his  head  the  beft  in  Rome  1 60 
Pope,  ceremony  at  an  audience  of  165 

feq. 

Pope's  epitaph  on  Kneller,  from  what 
borrow’d  192 

Pope,  queflion about  the  228 — anfwer’d 
by  Pafquin  ib. 

Popilius  Lasnas  ingratitude  to  Cicero 
341  and  342  N 
Porta  fanta,  ceremony  at  opening  141 
Porta  del  Populo  266 — grand  profpedl: 
of  Rome  from  267 

Portello,  frontier  wall  of  Naples  339 

feq. 

Portico,  grand  one  140 — over  it  the 
pope  pronounces  the  public  benc- 
diftion  ibid. 

T t t Porto 


502 
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Porte  Pavone  444 

Pozzo^  palace  of  270 

Prafica,  a line  from  a poet  applicable 
to  296 

Prapede,  church  of  St.  indulgences  at 
185 — and  why  ibid, 

Priapus,  why  worfhipped  399  and  N 
Prince,  inglorious  death  of  a martial 
one  395  leq. 

ProceJJion,  remarkable  369 

Pretender  to  the  crown  of  England, 
figure  he  makes  at  Rome  46  feq. — 
how  the  Italians  ftile  him  ibid. 
Procita  ifland  469 

Projlitutes,  account  of  them  at  Rome 

40 

Projlitutes,  care  for  reclaiming  them 
at  Rome  44 

Proftitutes,  proceflion  of  penitent  ones 

V 379 

ProteJiantSy  whether  they  may  kifs  the 
pope’s  foot  21 

ProteJiantSy  particular  civilities  to  them 
at  Rome  38 

Prudentiana,  church  of  St.  i8j5 

Pulpity  curious  , ^5^ 

Puzolana  fand  gave  rife  to  burying  the 
dead  202 

Puzzuolo  , 449 

Puzzmloy  cathedral  of  453 

Pyramid,  with  Egyptian  hieoglyphics 

1 18 

Pyramid  oi  account  of  325 

Pyrmont  fprings,  account  of  440 — me* 
thod  of  imitating  Pyrmont  water 
r ib  N 

Pyx,  admirable  424 

R 

RaphaePs  mafter-piece  134 — cenfure 
on  ibid. 

■Raphael  compar’d  with  Angelo  161 
Raphael,  exquifite  paintings  of  162  feq. 
Raphael,  charadter  of  161 — criticifm 
on  a piece  by  him  162  and  N 

^Raphael's  monument  1 9 1 

; Raphael,  lines  on  193 

Raphael's  Galattea,  and  remarks  on  258 


Red  hat  of  a cardinal,  ’an'  emlDl'em  o 
what  1 1 

Reliques,  fidlitious  93  and  N 

Remarkable  antique  242 

Refervoir,  ancient  449 

Refervoir,  large  one  462 

Rhodes,  derivation  of  its  name  75 
Rivulet,  remarkable  301 — takeh  no- 
tice of  by  Martial  302 

Road,  fubterraneous  one  remarkable 

434  feq. 

Robert  king  of  Sicily  384 

Rocco,  church  of  St. 

Rock,  fiffure  remarkable  in  343  — to 
what  owing  ib.  and  N — fuperftition 
concerning  ib. 

Rome,  its  extent  i — Ovid’s  diftich  on 
ibid. — number  of  its  inhabitants  3 
Rome,  Petrarch’s  beautiful  lines  on  it  6 
Roifne,  principal  families  of  14 

Rome,  how  pften  pillaged  25,  26 — 
why  fo  unhealthy  ibid. — alteration 
in  its  fite  and  air  26,  27 — rules  for 
health  there  28 

Rome,  diforders  at,  during  the  con- 
> clave  20 

Rome,  its  horfe-races  compared  with 
thofe  in  England  , 32 

Rome,  common  faying  at  32 

Rome,  two  parties,  the  one  for  ancient 
painters  and  fculptors,  the  other  for 
the  modern  212 — Rome  the  beft 
place  for  decidirig  this  213 

Rome,  account  of  the  country  about  298 

feq. 

Rome,  divifions  of  329  feq. 

Roman  college  89 

Roman  catholicks,  their  faying  of  a 

,Pope  153 

Roman  fenate,  parallel  between  the  an- 
, dent  and  modern  235 

Romance  of  duke  of  Brunfwick  Wol- 
fenbuttle,  criticifm  on  201 

Romifh  church,  fcheme  of,  to  awe  the 
ignorant  1 34 

Romualdo,  S.  church  of  186 

Romulus  and  Remus,  temple  of  208 — 

fuperftitioLis 
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fuperftitlous  cuftom  at  ihid.  feq. 
Romulus  and  Remus  with  the  fhe-'wolf 


Scorpions y the  ufe  of,  and  how  catch’d 
^56 . — that'  they  'fling  themfelves 


244  and  N 

ihewn  to  be  a vulgar  error 

ib. 

Rofalbay  account  of 

215 

Scripture  odly  explain’d 

8 

Rofpigliojiy  palace  of 

’270 

Sculptursy  curious  ' 

252 

RoJfjy  his  colle<5tion  of  paintings  215 

SculpturCy  remarkable  piece  of 

2‘57 

Rotay  what 

9 

SebaJlianOy  St.  church  of 

197 

Rotunday  the  fame 

with  pantheon. 

Seconday  St.  chapel  of 

82 

which  fee. 

ftercorarife,  account  of  87  feq.*->— 

Rotunda^  colonade  of 
RuffinUy  St.  chapel  of 


194  feq. 
82 


S. , Mr.  49 — his  refolution  51 — 

medal  on  him  52 

SabinUy  St.  church  of  196 

Sachet hy  palace  of  271 

SaffroHy  where  growing,  and  the  beft 

349  and  N 

Sal-ammoniack  446  and  N 

Sala  Clementina  '■  ' 166 

regia  166— ^-169 

Sala  Paolina,  account  of  188 

Sale  le  fette  327 

SalmafiuSy  error  of  77  feq. 

Sala  Ducale  ’ 168 

Saltpetre  447 

Salviatiy  palace  of  271 

Sannazario  the  poet,  an  account  of  412 
feq.  — faying  of,  on  the  death  of 
prince  Philibert  413  N — his  tomb 

4^4 

Sapienzalay  univerfity  of  197  — its 
tower  ib. 

SaracenSy  account  of  their  irruption  into 
Naples  381 

Sarcafm  on  cardinal  Guaftaldi  268 
Sardiniay  king,  refined  policy  of,  in 
nominating  a cardinal  1 1 

Savelliy  palace  of  271 

Savioury  original  portrait  of  206 
Sbirri  at  Rome,  what  lO 

Scipio  Africanus’s  tomb  462 — infcrip- 
tion  on  his  monument  ib. 

Africanus,  monument  of  136 
ScorpionSy  inconveniences  from  365 — 
their  bite,  how  cured  ib. 


popes  lat  on  them  r • a > w.ibid. 
Seneca's ‘account  of  Naples  469  and.'N 
Sermonettay  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
nefs  1.  .1. 5337  feq. 

Servants  of  great  men  at  Rome  beggars 
-fl  ''  r i 45 
ServiliusNztixZy  his  feat  463  feq. 

Seffay  town  of  m r .»•  ; 347 

Setiay  good  wine  of 

■ Severus’s  arch  ‘315 

ShrinCy  remarkable  porphyry  one  74 — 
what  — i — v,{  ib. 

Sibyl  Tiburtine,  why  call’d  refonans 
306 — her  temple-  ' • 307 

Sibyl's  cave  463 

Sibyl's  cave  472  feq. 

Sibyllifisy  why  forae  Chriftians  were 
call’d  fo  ' 106 

Sicily y climate  of,  hot  364 

Sicily y calamities  in  by  earthquakes  365 

N 

Sihejlro  e Martino  alle  Monte,  S. 

church  of  205 

Sihejlro  in  Monte  cavallo  & dell  Spi- 
rito,  S.  churches  of  2od 

Sihejlro  in  Campo  Mazzo,  church  of, 
S.  206 

Sixtus  V.  his  chapel  109  feq. — monu- 
ment by  Fontana  no 

Sixtus  V.  large  monument  of  150 
Skully  drinking  out  of  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon’s 346 — common, among  the  an- 
cients ib.^ 

Slatey  extraordinary  piece  of  black  3 1 8 
Snew  and  ice,  the  effedls  of  its  ufe  in 
liquor  364  N 

Snuff-tak.trs  excommunicated  16 

Sobiejkiy  prrncefs,  dcicribed  -48 

T t c 2 Soldiery 
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Soldier^  extraordinary  gallantry  of  one 


374  N 

Solfatura  445  feq. 

Solifuga,  fome  account  of  366 

Solmene  - 215 

Sorbonne^  church  of,  at  Paris,  imitated 
from  the  Rotunda  195 

Srpagna^  la  piazza  di  269 

Spain ^ cuftom  there  42 

Spiriio  in  Saffia,  church  of  S.  206 — 
large  hofpital  ibid. 

Stair  cafes  without  fteps  r66 

Stanhope.^  Mr.  50 

Stanza  di  Venere  464  feq. 

Statues — of  St.  Anaftafia  58 — admira- 


ble of  St.  Bibiana  66 — beautiful  one 
of  St.  Cecilia  68 — admirable  of  St. 
Helena  77 — of  Laura  Mattel  78 — 
of  St.  Ignatius  81 — large  ftatues  ib. 
feq. — of  pope  Joan  84 — of  Henry 
IV.-  of  France,  and  why  S6 — exqui- 
fite  one  of  Gregory  the  Great  96 — 
admirable  one  of  St.  Ludovici  97 — 
of  St.  Bernard  and  Eleazar  III. — of 
Chrill  by  Michael  Angelo  115 — 
admirable  one  of  St.  Therefa  126 — ■ 
of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul  140 — cu- 
rious one  of  Conftantine  14 1 — eque- 
ftrian  of  Charlemagne  141 — remark 
on  ibid. — by  Du  Qiiefny  144 — tlie 
firft  of  St.  Peter  146 — beautitul  one 
of  the  Virgin  ib. — of  St.  Peter  150 
— two  marble  ones  152 

of  Ariftides  and  St.  Hippolytus 

172 — antique  ones  176  feq. — of  the 
Tyberand  Nile,  with  explications  of 
j 77— famous  L.aoccon  ibid. — an  ac- 
count of  ibid. — Pythian  Apollo  179 
— Antinous  ib. — of  Commodus  z^. 
— antique  one  of  Venus  of  Cuidos 
ib. — on  a fountain  1 80 — of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  183 — of  angels  ibid. — 
fine  one  of  Mofes  184 — feveral  fta- 
tues 255,  256 — of  a dying  gladiator 
270 — 278  feq.  280. 

——of  Severus  Septimus  222 — of 
Narciflus  ib. — admirable  one  of  Ado- 


nis 223 — of  Marcus  Aurelius  233 — 
celebrated  one  of  Julius  Csefar  and 
Augullus  238— -of  Caius  Martius  a 
Ihepherd  244 — of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus 244  and  N — of  Hercules,  what 
247 — fine  one  of  Hora  254 — of 
Amalthsea  fuckling  Jupiter  260 — 
curious  one  of  Minerva  262 — re- 
mark on  ibid. — of  a he- goat  ibid. — 
beautiful  veftal  ibid. — curious  mar- 
ble ones  269 — antique  one  of  Se- 
neca 279. 

fine  one  of  an  hermophradite 

283 — 290 — of  Livia  291 — admira- 
ble one  of  Apollo  292 — old  one  of  a 
prsfica  296 — bronze  one  of  Urban 
VIII.  337 — of  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
348— -of  St.  Januarius  361 — of  the 
river  Nile  372 — of  Jupiter  termi- 
nalis  ib. — of  the  Virgin  373 — on  a 
triumphal  arch  373  feq. — of  a gal- 
lant young  foldier  374 — of  a brafs 
horfe  376 — of  St.  Januarius  303 — 

410—414,  4‘5— 423 

Statue.,  antique  45 1 

Stephen,  church  of  St.  108 

Stephen,  St.  a ftone  tifed  in  ftoning  98 
StephanOy  S.  Rotundo,  church  of  207 
StephanOy  alle  carozze,  church  of  208 
Stone  thrown  at  the  devil  197 

Stones,  experiment  on  thofe  of  Vefuvio. 

with  the  magnet  356  feq. 

Stones,  red-hot  ones  from  Vefuvio  357 
— heat  of  the  foil  ib. 

Stories  — 10  — 15 — 1 7 — 22 — 49 — of 
pope  Joan,  the  whole  of  88  feq. — 
of  a huge  dragon  109 — of  a cardi- 
nal’s nephew,  and  the  uncle’s  advice 
concerning  the  pope  1 1 7 — of  a Spa- 
niard enamoured  of  a ftatue  152 — 
of  Praxiteles  ibid.  N — of  Raphael 
1 61 — unfortunate,  of  a mother  and 
daughter  301  — of  Julia  Gouzaga 
340  feq, — of  a Spaniard  345 — of  a 
waiter  at  Mola  349 — of  a phyfi- 
cian’s  daughter  395  feq. 

Stork,  winter  quarters  0/  445 

Strand, 


5^5 


I N 

Sirand,  new  church  in,  from  what 
imitated  105 

Street i fine  one  371 

Strozziy  viila  di  296 

Sturgeon,  regulation  about  242  — in- 
fcription  concerning  ibid. 

Subterraneous  works,  remarkable  375 

feq. 

Suburb,  delightful  377 

Sudorii  di  Tritoli  471  feq, 

Suetonius,  account  of  Curtius’s  chafm 

317  N feq. 

Sufannah,  St.  church  of  208 

Swifs  guards  at  Rome,  civility  of,  and 
why  lo — anfwcr  of  one  at  Verfailles 
to  an  Auftrian  nobleman  ib. 

Sylvia,  St.  chapel  of  96 

Symmachus,  lines  from  467 

T 

T'aterna,  meritoria  of  the  Romans  124 
Tabernacle,  rich  One  431 

Tabernacle,  extraordinary  one  382 
Tabernacle  q[  ^xtciom  84 

Table,  fine  marble  one  228 

Table  of  Chnft’s  laft  fupper  84 

Tarantula,  its  bite,  how  cured  366, 

367  feq. 


Tarantula,  fome  account  of  365,  366 

feq. 

Tarantula,  its  haunts  368 

Tarantolati,  who  366  leq. 

Tapejtry,  manufafture  of  13c) 

Tapejlry,  curious  227 

Tarpeian  rock.  248 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  ftable  326 
Tartans,  their  devotion  to  a chapel  343 
TaJJl,  Andrea,  brought  mofaick  into 
vogue  158 

Tajfo,  the  houfe  where  born  434 
TaJJo,  panegyric  on  128 

Taverna,  villa  300 — of  the  Borghefe 
family  ibid. 

Temple  of  the  Moon  and  Venus  329 
of  Minerva  328 

T emple  of  the  Sun  329 

Temple  oi  328 


D E X. 

Temple  of  Peace  328 

Temple  of  the  Giant  461 

Temple  of  Saturn  328 

Temples  heathen,  debates  among  Chri- 
ftians  about  196  N 

of  Janus  328 

Temple  of  Concord  327 

Terence,  manufcript  of  173 

Terracina,  account  of  338 

Tertullian,  paffage  in  him  41 

T trtullian  inveighs  againft  female  orna- 
ments 7°  ^ 

Theatre,  large,  at  Rome  38 

Theodore,  St.  church  of  208 

Thor,  hammer  of,  refembling  what 

204 


Tiber,  inundations  of,  to  what  owing 

319 

Tiberius,  his  monument  450  feq. 
Tibur,  antiquity  of  302 

Titus's  amphitheatre,  account  of  310 
feq. — dimenfions  and  expence  on  3 1 1 
Titus's  amphitheatre,  dimenfions  of 

31 1 feq.  315 

Tivoli,  account  of  201  feq. — meannefs 
of  302 

Tivoli,  oblervetions  on  infcriptions  in 

306  feq. 

Tivoli,  falubrity  of  its  air  307 — Ho- 
race’s favourite  307 

Tivoli,  ruins  of  antiquity  in  308 

Toleration  in  ceremonies  by  the  clergy 

379 

Tombs  — of  Staniflaus  Cofka  58 — of 
Beffarion  65  — Bellarmine’s  79  feq. 
— of  Sixtus  V,  by  Fontana  no — 
of  Nicholas  IV.  no — of  Clement 
IX.  ibid. — beautiful  one  of  Clement 
VIII.  1 10  feq. — of  Leo  X.  and  Cle- 
ment VIII.  1 15 — of  Paul  IV.  ibid. 
Tafib’s  127 — Guido’s  near  it  129 — 
of  Bede  146  — of  queen  Chrittina 
of  Sweden  148 — of  countefs  Matilda 
149 — {lately  one  of  Clement  X.  1 5 r 
— of  St.  Dominick  by  Le  Grofs  1 5 1 
— of  Urban  VIII,  1 52 — of  Paul  III. 
J52 — of  Alexander  VIII.  152 — of 

Alexandes 
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Alexander  VII. —of  Leo  XI.  154 
^omhi — of  Innocent  XI.  154 — of  In- 
nocent VIII. — noble  one  of  Cynthio 
Aldobrandirii  185 — Raphael’s  191  — 
of  Aufia  Valentini  196 — of  Tulliola 
Cicero’s  daughter  255 — Hone,  large 
one  290 — of  Alexander  Severus  and 
Cecilia  324 — of  Auguftus’s  freed- 
men  325 

■ Marino’s  381  — of  Mary  of 

France  384  — of  queen  Joanna  I. 
385 — beautiful  marble  on  — of 
three  unfortunate  brothers  428 
‘Tomb — remarkable  charaders  on  a 398 
— remarks  on  ib.  feq. 

Tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus  462 

Tomb  of  Agrippina  466 

. Tophana^  noted  poifoner,  account  of 
her  and  her  drops  368 

Touchjlone,  curious  cufliions  of  249 
Toy,  a pretty  one  i j i 

Tranquebar,  ceremony  with  cow  dung 
among  the  natives  of  209 

Tranfplantation  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, the  effeds  from  352  N 

Travellers,  miftake  of  298 

Travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples,  in- 
conveniences of  336 

Tree,  philofophical,  method  of  making 

73 

Tribuna,  meaning  of  no 

Trent,  the  firft  index  of  prohibited 
books  publilhed  by  118 

Trinita  de  Monte,  S.  S.  church  of  210 
— monks  in  its  convent  all  French  ib. 
Trinita,  the  church  of  43 

Trinita  de  peregrin!  e convalefcente  2 1 1 
T riumphal  arch  of  Conftantine,  account 
of  313  feq. 

Turks,  fepulchral  infcriptions  of  452 
Turris  militiae  326 

Tufcany,  palace  of  the  duke  of  272 
Tujculum,  account  of  298 


Varnijh  for  copper  coins,  account  of 

274  feq. 


:Varrio\  account  of  Curtius’s  ehafin 

317  N 

Vafa  lachrymatoria  in  catacpmbs,  ,a 
proof  of  what  203 — phials,  what  ib. 
Vatican,  palace  of,  account  of  160  feq. 
Vatican  library  169  feq. — falary  of  its 
chief  librarian,  and  who  the  fub- 
librarians  169 

Vatican  gardens  much  decayed,  and 
why  1 80. feq. 

Vatican,  fituation  unhealthy  186  N 
Veal  and  pork,  deligioufnefs  of  in  Italy 

45 

Velletri,  account  of  336 

Venus,  temple  of  464 

.Veronica,  St.  a miflake  22 

Verofpi  palace  in  Venice  272 

Verfailles,  the  Venus  a belles  feffes  at 

295  and  N 

Verfes,  monkifh  82 

Verfes  of  Janus  Pannonius  on  Paul  II. 

88 

Verfes  of  Marcelli  oh  Innocent  VIII. 

88 

Verfes  on  the  architrave  of  an  altar  94 
Verfe  under  the  foot  of  a Colofllis,  and 
remark  on  264  and  N 

Vejiry  or  wardrobe  166 

Vefuvio,  wines  of  352  and.N 

Vefuvio,  mount,  contributes  to  the  great 
fertility  of  the  country  351 

Vefuvio,  mount,  an  account  of  353  feq. 
Vefuvio,  no  pumice  Hones  on  356 — 
minerals  in  the  Hone  emitted  from 

ib. 

Vefuvio,  no  feeing  its  cavity  for  fmoke 

359 

Vefuvio,  the  former  mouth  of  358 — 
great  changes  in  ib. 

Vefuvio,  account  of  the  infide  of  363 
Vefuvio,  communication  betwixt  it  and 
the  fea  364  — effeds  of  ib. — frefh 
water  fprings  in  364 — its  height 
diminilhed  ib. 

View,  grand  287 

Villus  near  Rome,  their  benefit  275 

feq. 

Vintage, 
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Vintage^  a time  of  licentioufnefs,  and 
prints  of  it  in  the  hol'pital  books  38 
Virgil^  manufcript  of  1 73 

Virgil  205 

Virgil,  pafTage  from,  concerning  Al- 
bunea  306 

Virgil,  his  monument,  doubts  about 
432 — account  of  ib.  N feq. — a verfe 
from,  by  Loyola,  with  a remark 
thereon  433 

Virgil's  fchool  434 

Virgins,  the  eleven  thoufand,  a miftake 

22  N 

Vitelle  mongane  45 

Vitriol  446  feq. 

Votive  pieces,  great  numbers  of  423 
Voyage  hiftorique  d’ltalie,  criticifm  on 

347 

Urban  the  VIII,  the  vafl:  inheritance  he 
left  9 

Vnlcano,  artificial  363 
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Water  impregnated  with  ftony  particles 

Water,  virtues  of  ' 309 

Water  organ  303 

Water-worh  forprifing  ■ " 189 

Water-works  fine  298  feq'. 

Water-works  301 

Water -works  302 

Weights,  ancient  Roman  108 

Wharton,  lord,  his  wager  5 N 

Wild-htz?is,  where  kept  3 1 1 

Winding  flair-cafe  to  St.  Peter’s  158 
Window,  remarkable  82 

Windows,  great  number  in  a palace  300 
Wine,  why  call’d  Lachrymae  Chrifti 

353 

Wine  cellars,  effedls  of  fulphureous  va- 
pours in  439 

Women  unmarried  under  reftraint  31 
Women,  reafon  for  not  admitting  them 
into  fome  vaults  146 

Words  engraved  on  ftone  199 
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